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PREFACE. 


Thbbb  fifteen  Leetnres  on  the  Philoaophyof  Life  are  intended 
to  gire,  as  £u  ft0  is  possible,  s  clear  and  snocinet  exposition 
of  tlie  following  subjects.  The  first  five  treat  of  the  son], 
1, 18  the  centre  of  oonsoiousness :  2,  as  the  centre  of  moral 
life:  3,  as  co-operating  with  mind  in  the  acqaisition  of 
knowledge:  4,  in  its  relation  to  nature:  5,  in  its  relation 
to  God.  The  next  three  investigate  the  laws  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Providence,  as  manifested  in  the  s3rBtem  of 
Nature,  the  World  of  Thought,  and  the  evidences  of  History. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  remaining  seven  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  spirit  [or  spiritual  nature]  of  man,  in  consciousness  and 
11  science;  in  external  life  and  its  great  social  relations;  in 
its  struggle  with  the  age;  and  in  its  course  of  restoration 
tbongfa  the  several  grades  of  human  development,  until  it 
nrives  at  the  end  and  aim  of  perfection. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 


E  THIKKING  SOUL  AS  THE  CENTRE  OF  CON.  1 
lOUSNESS,  AND  OF  THE  FALSE  PROCEDURE  Of  | 
>SOK. 

;Bt  are,"  aaya  a  poet  as  -'ngenious  ea  profound,*  "  more  ' 

I  in  beavcn  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  phi. 

■phy."    TUia  sentiment,  which    Genius  occidcntallv  let 

'  "II,  is  in  the  main  applicnblc  nlso  to  the  philosophy  of  our 
■1  tlay ;  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  I  shaU  be  ready  to 
■  ■]!'  't  as  my  own.     ITie  only  change  that  is  requiaite  to 

■■■■li:  it  BTTiilable  for  my  purpose  would  be  the  addition— 
iifi  also  between  heaven  aad  earth  are  there  many  things 
i':!i  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  And  exactly  bo- 
■r  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  does  nothing  but  dream — 
iiiifioJiy  dream,  it  may  bl^ — therefore  is  it  ignorant,  ay, 
- 110  inkung  even  of  much  which,  nevertheless,  in  all  pro- 
IV  it  ou^t  to  know.  It  loses  sight  of  its  true  object, 
liails  the  firm  ground  where,  standing  secure,  it  might 

,  .'-ue  its  own  avocations  without  let  or  hindrance,  when- 
r.  nhaudoning  its  own  proper  region,  it  cither  soars  up  to 
in  to  weave  there  its  fine-spun  webs  of  dialectics,  and  to 
'I  its  metaphysical  castles  in  the  air,  or  else,  losing  itself 
'u-  earth,  it  violently  interferes  with  external  reality,  and 

■  rmbesto  shape  the  world  according  to  its  own  fancy, 
!  to  reform  it  at  will.  Kalf-way  between  these  two 
>!  >iis  courses  lies  the  true  road;  and  tlic  proper  regtoa 

'  ■iiafapcne.      Hsinlet,  Act  1.  Scene  V, 
"  Then  Are  more  things  iii  hcivci 
Tlun  an  dreuni  of  in  yoor  philoHiph;." 
b        Udetri  nniiiii  to  hate  read  encr,  whidi  ii  the  reading  of  the  folio  of  I 
I     Utt,— IVaat. 


FLAnHHHMXoeoirzas  ov  xi 

philoflo^iy  is  eFOd  that  spizitual 

d  earth. 

On  both  aidea»  many  and  manifa 
«ren  in  the  enSet  and  better  di^ 
%to  himadf,  Hie  neatest  of  the 
jct  up  in  his  Bepnblic  the  model 
in  this  respect,  cannot  bear  the  it 
design  indeed  findsy  insomemeasa 
orders  and  ourruplion  whidh,  even 
all  the  fiee  states  of  Greece*  idiei 
work  too*  by  Hie  lai^^  finished  st 
perspicaity  of  its  narmtiTe,  its  ri( 
ideas  and  noble  sentimentBy  stands 
to  the  crude  and  ill-digested  schem 
propounded  in  our  own  day.     StS 
weak  point  of  this  great  man.     Oi 
to  sec  now  absolutely  unfeasible,  no 
are  many  of  the  propositions  of  thi' 
ingly  it  has  ever  been  the  fruitful 
contemporaries,  but  also  with  p< 
ignorant  and  of  censure  to  the  wif 
Dut  excite  our  regret  that  such 
mind  should  have  oeen  wasted  ii 
and  in  pursuit  of  an  unattaina^ 
aophers  of  Greece,  on  the  othr 
venturers  on  the  wide  ocean  ( 
the  elements  of  things,  water 
lastly  the  aU-ruUnfi;  Intellect* 

rms  of  the  umverse.    It 
set  forth  a  peculiar  cree 
in  mind  that  the  popular  reli' 
and  the  fabulous  mythology  c 
no  sufficient,  but  absolutely 
as  to  the  essence  of  thing 
not  possibly  satisfy  these  ee 
might  well  feel  tempted  t 
honour  nature,  and  to  conf 
then,  however,  the  world 

*  The  povs  of  Anaxagonf. 
earlier  philoaophemes  ia  giren  I 
dao  Bitter'i  Uittory  of  Fhik 


OBnscT«  AKD  uiirrs  or  philosophi.  v 

_  __  iriHj.  Bod  moc^  in  the  mcsDwlulc  has  been  occom- 
ptjafaed  l>T,  or  Ulm  to  the  abate  of,  the  huiuaii  rauc.  But 
*(:-s  philoenpbj'vould  pretend  to  regard  thi»  long  sncetwrion 
:'  i<^f»,  imd  &U  its  fruite,  as  suddenly  erased  fruni  the  records 
.  I'Kutence,  snd  for  the  cake  of  change  woold  stmrt  afrevb, 

penlaiu  ut  experiicent  can  scarcely  lead  to  any  good 

•  i^ll,  but  IB  all  probability,  and  to  judge  from  pa»t  ex- 
•  rJnet,  win  only  giv^  rise  to  numberless  and  iutermtnabto 

jivlm.  Sudi  an  open  iipBC«  in  thought — cleared  from  aJQ 
'::':  tnoea  of  Ui  eariier  eiist^Dce  (a  Emootfaly  polished  marUe 
tablet,  MB  it  (Fcre,  like  the  tabula  rami  of  n  recent  ephi'nieral 
phtbnplty)— would  only  sen-e  na  an  &rcQa  for  tbc  uselcflB 
ihoi^  danng  ventures  of  nnpnifitablc  fpocultition.und  c«uld 
MtCT  hm  a  safe  bans  for  solid  thought,  or  tor  any  permanent 
liiiiiili  iTili'iii  of  int^ectual  life. 

In  itaelf  it  is  nolliiug  surpri^ng  if  young  and  inexpen. 
nE(4  nu'ndx,  occnpying  themBclves  prematurely,  or  in  ft 
nnertrd  msae,  with  the  grand  ideas  of  God  and  Nature, 
Marty  MoA  tte  mardi  of  thoT^ht,  should  be  wholly  over- 
maabenA  and  carried  away  with  them.  It  has  oltcn  hap- 
|iiM<<!  before  now,  and  it  is  no  new  thing  if  vouthful  and 
■Ment  tempcrainenls  should  cither  yield  to  tttu  seductiro 
iMptation  to  make,  not  to  say  create,  a  new  religion  of  theat' 
Mn;  or  el«e  ttxl  a  deceitfiil  impulse  to  censure  and  ' 
Atage  all  that  is  already  in  existence,  and,  if  possible, 
Tctarm  Ote  whole  world  1^  their  newly  acquired  ideas. 

That  this  twofold  aberration  and  misuse  of  philosophical 
^i"ighl  must  prove  universally  injurious,  and  prejudicial 
■■:tli  to  cdoeatioa  and  the  whole  world,  is  so  evident  that 

'la  K*rw4y  be  neceesary  to  dw^  upon  it.  Its  etfect  has 
:'''U  to  c«aae  men,  especially  those  whose  minds  have  been 
'  meA  in  the  peat  and  comprehensive  duties  of  practical 
i!.  to  Tvew  the  thiiig  altogetlier  in  uu  evU  light,  altliough  it 
BUM  be  tonfEflsod  there  is  much  injustice  in  this  sweeping 
ondcmnaljnn.  In  sereral  of  the  great  statesmen  of  ItomA-  ■ 
««  may  otnaerTe  a  similar  contempt  for  Grecian  philosophy  as  1 
nefass  and  unprofitable.  And  yet,  as  is  happily  indicated  by 
i*-i  Greek  wane,  this  whole  effort  was  assuredly  bused  upon 

ufdite    conception,  and,  when    duly   regulated,  a  salntaiy 
'q  this  beautiful  word,  according  to  its  on- 
iB  is  Bot  regarded  as  oJietkdj  buiabKA 
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4  FOBM  AND  METHOD  OF  TBTTE  PHII050PHT. 

ami  mature,  but  is  rather  set  forth  aa  an  object  of  search— of 
a  noble  curioHity  and  of  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  great  and  mb- 
lime  truths,  while  at  tlie*  muno  tiiue  it  implies  the  wise  tus 
of  such  knowledge.  Merely,  however,  to  check  and  to  hinder 
tlie  aberrations  of  a  iaUc  philosophy,  is  not  by  itself  suS< 
cient.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  and  levelluig  the  rigM 
road  of  a  pliilosophy  of  life,  that  a  thorough  remedy  for  tha 
evil  ia  to  be  found.  True  philosophy,  therefore,  honouring 
that  which  has  been  given  from  above  and  that  which  ii 
existent  from  without,  must  neither  raise  itself  in  hostility  to 
the  one,  nor  attempt  to  interfere  violently  with  the  otherr 
For  it  is  exactly  when,  keeping  modcBtlj  within  its  proper 
limits  of  the  inner  spiritual  life,  it  mokes  itself  the  handnukii 
neither  of  theology  nor  of  politics,  that  it  best  asserts  its  tmt 
dignity  and  maintiuns  its  independence  on  its  own  peculiar 
domain.  And  thuB,  even  while  it  abstains  most  scrupuloiuljf 
from  intermeddling  with  the  poeitiTe  and  actual,  will  it  openM 
most  powcrtiilly  on  alien  and  remote  branches  of  inquiry,  aad 
by  teaching  them  to  consider  objects  in  a  freer  and  moit 
general  light,  indirectly  it  will  exercise  on  them  a  salutoir  iih 
Suence.  Thus  while  it  proceeds  along  its  appointed  paUk  St  , 
will,  as  it  were,  without  effort  disperse  many  n  mist  triiidi 
spreads  its  dangerous  delusion  over  the  whole  of  humaft 
existence,  or  remove  perhaps  many  a  stone  of  stumbling,  whid 
offends  the  age  and  di\idea  the  minds  of  men  in  strife  and 
discord.  In  this  manner  consequently  will  it  most  beauti> 
fully  attest  its  healing  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  be<t 
fiilfil  its  proper  destination. 

llio  object  therefore  of  philosophy  is  the  inner  mental  lift 
(j/eiilit/t  Ldien),  not  merely  this  or  that  individual  focultf 
iu  any  partial  direction,  but  man's  spiritual  life  with  all  itt 
rich  and  manifold  energies.  With  respect  to  form  and 
method:  the  philosophy  of  life  sets  out  from  a  single  nssumpt 
tion — that  of  life,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  consciousness  to  ft 
certain  degree  awakened  and  manifoldly  developed  by  ei- 
perience— since  it  baa  for  its  object,  and  purposes  to  makf 
Imown  the  entire  consciousness  and  not  merely  a  sn^ 
jihuse  of  it.  Now,  Euch  an  end  would  be  hindered  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  highly  elaborate  or  minutely  exhaustitv 
form  and  a  painfiilly  artificial  method;  and  it  is  herein  '  ' 
the  difference  lies  between  a  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
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^B     FBII-OSOPHT  or  IKE  SCHOOLS  ITNIXTELLIOIDLE.  M 

■™*ir  of  the  echooL     If  philosophy  be  regarded  merely  as  one 

„■;  of  a  gencml  scientific  education,  then  is  the  inBtruction  in 

;!:ud  (wUeiiier  under  the  old  traditionary  name  of  Logic 

.  ,;iiy  otber)  the  chief  point  to  be  regarded.    For  such  a  mere 

■mntaiy  course,  pasaing  over,  or  at  leait  postponing  for  A 

■•''^Cc  the  ponsideration  of  the  matter,  as  possessing  as  yel  but 

■  rr  remote  interest  for  the  student,  and,  in  the  defaidt  of  an 

■     i'ltr-nia!  experience  of  Ihs  own,  incapable  of  being 

I/V  him,  concerns  itself  rather  with  the  practice 

il  thought,  both  as  necessary  for  the  future,  and  aa 

ii.  all  matters.     But  the  preliminary  esercisc  ia 

;i[di>u>phiral  thinking  is  only  the  introduction  to  philosophy, 

ndnotphiloe^ihy  itself.     This  school -teaching  of  philosophy 

mi^  perhaps  be  rendered  productive  of  the  most  excellent 

oinsMinrDccs,  if  only  it  were  directed  to  the  history  of  the 

i.-:iian  intellect.     What  couJd  be  more  interesting  than  a 

lory  which  should  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  distinctly  cm- 

ii'  the  various  systems  which  the  inventive  subtlety  of  the 

(i:.\ts  gave  birth  to,  or  which,  taking  a  still  wider  range, 

filiould  rmbrtice  the  science  of  the  Egyptians,  and  some  A  siatio 

mtions,  tuid  illustrate  the  no  less  wonderful  nor  less  manifold 

FTrtems  of  the  Hindoos — those  Greeks  of  the  primeval  world! 

But  this,  }icrhaps,  would  be  to  encroach  upon  the  peculiar 

il'.niain  of  erudition,  and  might,  moreover,  (ail  tofiimish  cqua' 

'  .'.i-Tvut  for  all;  and  at  any  rate  thu  history  of  pliilosopby  i 

: '  :  philosophy  itself. 

Now,  the  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  life  and  t] 
philoMiphy  of  the  school  will  appear  in  very  different  light 
lerarding  U>  the  peculiarity  of  view  which  predominates  in  th 
■ererul  philosophical  systems.  That  species  of  philosopb] 
which  revolves  ia  the  dialectical  orbit  of  abstract  idcne,  i 
conUng  to  its  peculiar  charaeter  presupposes  and  requires  a 
oelt-practised  talent  of  abstraction,  perpetually  ascending 
dirough  liigher  grades  to  the  very  highest,  and  even  then 
boldlv  venturing  a  step  beyond.  In  short,  as  may  be  easily 
■bnwn  in  tlte  instance  of  modern  German  science,  the  being 
aiuntelligible  is  set  up  aa  a  kind  of  essential  characteristic 
of  a  trui*  and  truly  scientific  philosophy.  I,  for  my  part, 
=.ii-.i  confess,  that  I  feel  a  great  distrust  of  that  philosophy 
■Mch  dwells  in  inaccessible  light,  where  the  invctiior  in- 
8  of  himself,  that  he  finds  himself  iu 
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able  oertainty  and  cle&rneM  of  imngbt,  giTing  ' 
wbile  to  onderBtaud  thercbv,  that  he  docs  see  t 
how  of  nil  other  mortals  icarcely  any,  or  pert 
speakmg,  no  one,  imderstaiids  or  is  capable  of  • 
him.     In  all  such  cases  it  is  only  the  &Ise 
intenutl  igait  fatura  that  {iroduces  this  illosi 
tdligiblc,  or  rather  of  nonsense.     In  this  pu 
alMtract  and  unintelligible  thought,  the  phi 
school  is  naturally  enough  esteemed  above  r 
'   '     J  pre-cnuncntiy  the  true  eciencr 
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In  such  a  system  a  philosophy  of  life  ma 
than  a  kind  of  translatioD  of  its  abstruse' 
more  popular  form,  and  on  adaptation  of  th 
of  ordinary  minds.    But  eren  such  popular 
evincing  no  common  powers  of  language 
spite  of  their  apparent  clearness,  when 
found  as  nninlelligible  oa  the  recondite 
much  as  the  subject-matter  of  these  abst 
from  the  very  first,  conAiscd  and  oninte 
qoently  incapable  of  being  made  cle' 
penpicuous  of  styles.     But  the  true 
oo  relatbn  or  sympathy  with  this  coi 
the  unintelligible   heights  of  empty  i 
objects  it  treats  of  ore  none  other  t 
man  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  in  an 
observe  his  own  conseiousneM,  both ' 
himself,  there  is  nothing  to  prev 
throughout  clear,  easy,  and  forcP 
reversed.     In  Huch  a  system  thep' 
and  paramount  object  of  interesl 
the  school,  nr  the  scientific  tcachii 
ever  necessary  and  valuable  in  it 
with  the  whole  thing  itself,  onl; 
In  the  philosophy  of  life,  morea 
alto  be  a  lii-ing  one.     Conseqvei 
thing  to  be  neglected.     But  tt 
with  equal  rigour  throughout 
evny  [mrt,  but  on  oil  oceasic 
wspects  by  «hut  the  particul 

A  few  illustTBtionB,  drawT 


naKT  vwjt  or  fhu^sophicju^  method. 


i  terra  to  explain  mj  mf^anbg.  Oeneraltr  ^>eakin^,  the 
inpoftaiit  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  ar«  tihiiiiatcJy  ba»^ 
tUfaeiBatics.  "Hm  science  fimtishcs  them,  as  it  wmv, 
.,„  tbe  method  they  obwrre;  but  it  b  not  prncticable, 
ws  indeed  hwt  man  the  leisure,  to  revert  on  every  occasion, 
with  methodical  exoctneas,  to  theae  elements,  but.  ouuming 
ibo  principles  to  be  well  known  and  admitted,  he  attenda 
nttha  to  the  results  essential  to  the  end  he  fuut  in  ^ew. 
Tim  MODomical  management  of  the  smaJleat  a«  welt  as  of  the 
UrfKSt  hoaaehold.  r««ta  in  the  end  on  the  elementary  princU 
plif  of  arithmetic ;  but  what  would  come  of  it  if.  on  every 
"TiMiott.  ■we  were  to  go  back  to  the  simple  "  onc-timcs-one" 
ii{  ihe  multiplication  table,  and  reflected  upon  and  Mught  for 
■iie  proofo  that  the  principle  is  reallv  valid  and  can  con- 
Uoitly  be  relied  on  in  practice }  In  the  same  way  the  art  of 
wu  is  founded  on  geometry,  but  when  the  (tencrnl  arranges 
im  troops  for  battle  does  he  rout^ult  his  Euclid  to  sntufV 
hjjiuotf  of  the  correctness  and  advantages  of  his  position'? 
Laitly.  eren  the  astronomer,  whose  vocation  is  pre-eminently 
'^pendent  on  accurnte  calculation,  when  he  would  make  ns 
-^Ittniated  with  the  phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  con- 
uuM  hiauelf  almoat  entirely  to  tfarm,  without  wearyini;  those 
whon  he  wishes  to  iaterest.  with  the  complicated  reckonii^jB 
vUdi,  however,  in  all  probability,  he  was  obliged  himself  to 
EO  through.  With  all  diesc  arts  and  pursoita  at  practical  life, 
tbe  ioteUectaal  bosineas  of  thinking — of  such  thinking  at 
leoat  oa  is  common  to  most  men—and  of  communicating 
tboBgbt.  has  a  sort  of  affinity  and  resemblance.  Por.  unqncs* 
tiooably,  it  ia  one  among  the  many  problems  of  philosophy  to 
Mnblish  n  wise  economy  and  prudent  alewardship  of  that 
aTiT-alufting  mass  of  incoming  and  outgoing  thoughts  which 
make  up  our  intellectual  estate  and  property.  And  this  is 
tlw  more  necessary,  the  greater  are  the  treasures  of  thought 
poMcssed  1^  our  age.  For,  in  the  highly  rapid  interchange 
ot,  and  traffic  in  ideas,  which  is  carrying  on.  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  ore  not  always  duly  balanced.  There  ia  much 
taOM.  ihcrefore,  to  fear  lest  a  thoughtless  and  lavish  dissipa- 
boQ  of  the  noUest  mental  endowments  should  become  preva- 
lut,  or  u  false  and  bnselcKS  credit-system  in  thought  i^pring  up 
UDidit  an  absolute  deficiency  of  a  solid  and  permanent  capital 
Mlaly  invented  in  fnndamental  ideas  and  lasbng  truths.  As  for 
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the  eecond  simile :  I  slioald.  by  all  means,  wish  to  j^n  a  viMory, 
not  indeed  for  you,  but  with  you,  over  some  of  the  many  errort 
and  miuiy  semblances  of  thought,  which  tire,  howeTcr,   but    ' 
cheats  and  counterfeits  which  distract  the  ntinds  of  the  present    { 
generation,  disturb  the  harmony  of  life,  and  banish  pence  even     i 
from  the  intellectual  world.     And  as  respects  the  third  iUus>    I 
tntion:  I  should  indeed  rejoice  as  haiing.in  a  great  measure, 
attained  my  objeet,  if  only  I  shall  succeed  in  directing  your    I 
attentioQ  to  some  star  in  die  higher  region  of  intellect,  which 
hitherto  was  either  totally  unknown,  or,  at  least,  never  before    J 
ftiUy  observed. 

Dut  above  all.  I  tbinlf  it  necessary  to  observe  further,  that 
iu  the  same  way  ns  philosophy  loses  sight  of  its  true  object' 
and  appropriate  matter,  when  cither  it  passes  into  and  merges 
in  theology,  or  meddles  with  eitemal  politics,  so  also  docs 
it  nmr  its  proper  form  when  it  attempts  to  mimic  the  rigorous 
method  of  mathematics.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
Bcarcely  was  there  to  be  found  a  Geiman  manual  for  any  of 
tiie  sciences  that  did  not  ape  the  mathematical  style,  and 
where  evciy  single  postion  in  the  long  array  of  interminable 
paragraphs  lUd  not  conclude  with  the  solemn  act  of  demon- 
strative phraseology.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
philosophy  which  was  propounded  in  this  inappropriate  form 
and  method  was  crammed  fiill  of,  nay,  rather,  wac^  hardly  any- 
thing more  than  a  tissue  of  arbitrary,  now  forgotten,  hypo- 
theses, which  have  not  brought  the  world  at  all  nearer  to  the 
truth, — not  at  least  to  that  truth  which  philosophy  is  in  search 
of,  and  which  is  something  higher  than  a  mere  example  of 
accurate  computation. 

And  even  in  the  present  day — although,  indeed,  the  appli- 
cation is  made  in  a  veiy  different  way  from  formerly— 
German  philosophy  is  nnvthing  but  free  from  those  algetodo 
formularies,  in  which  all  things,  even  the  most  opposite,  admit 
of  being  comprised  and  blended  together.  But,  be  it  as  it 
may,  this  elaborate  structure  of  mechanical  demonstration  can 
never  produce  a  true,  intrinsic,  and  full  conviction.  The 
methotl  which  philosophy  really  requires  is  quite  different, 
being  absolutely  internal  pnd  intellectual  fgeistigej.  As  in 
aoorreut  architectural  structure  it  is  necessary  that  all  its 
parta  should  be  in  unison,  and  such  as  the  eye  can  take  in 
ouilf  and  i^reeably;  so  in  every  philosophical  ( 
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baa,  the  soiiA  simple  basis  being  laid,  the  arrangement  of  &Q 
lb;  pirts  ond  the  careful  rejection  and  eiclusion  of  otl  foreign 
nuibj-.  a  tLv  xaoet  easenlial  point,  both  for  intcmiil  correctneHS 
'■ii!  "xtemal  perspicuity.  But,  in  truth,  the  matter  in  hand 
- 1.-'  D  fiir  closer  resemblance  and  affinity  to  natural  object* 
ii  live  and  grow,  than  to  any  lifeless  edifice  of  stone ; 
-1  (^Tvai  tree,  for  instance,  nobly  and  beautifully  spreading 
. :  in  all  sides  in  it«  many  arms  and  branches.  As  suck 
:.ii'  itrikes  the  busty  and  pasHing  glance,  it  forms 
'  i!  irregular  and  not  strictly  finished  whole ;  there  it»tan( 
M :  .14  die  stem  has  shot  up  from  the  root,  and  has  divid 
lUelt  into  a  certain  number  of  branches  and  twigs  and  leaves, 
•bieh  Uvingly  muve  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  &ce  air. 
But  miminp  it  marc  closely,  and  how  perfect  appears  it« 
rt^  itmctare !  bow  wonderful  the  symmetry,  how  minutely 
Rgakr  the  organization  of  all  its  parts,  even  of  each  little  leajf 
ud  ddicate  fibre  !  In  the  same  way  will  the  ever-growing 
Me  of  fauman  consciousness  and  life  appear  in  philosophy, 
irilenem  it  is  not  torn  from  its  roots  and  stripped  of  iU 
hireeby  n  pretended  wisdom,  but  is  vividly  apprehended  by 
1  true  science,  and  exhibited  and  presented,  to  the  mind  in 
ib  life  and  its  growth. 

Not  only,  however,  the  arrangement  of  tho  whole,  but 
'i'V  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  philosophical  treatise 
■  tievclopment,  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  mere  mcchiLDli 
.  ■uing.  such,  for  instance,  as  that  by  which  two  piece*j 
I  wood  are  nailed  or  glued  together.  If  I  must  illustrate  thi» 
TOmtfxioD  by  a  simile  from  animated  nature,  the  facts  of 
magufliiia  will  best  serve  my  purpose.  Once  magnetically 
excited,  the  iron  needle  cornea  into  invisible  contact  and  con- 
intli  the  whole  globe  and  its  opposite  poles;  and  thia 
B  clue  has  guided  the  bold  circumnavigator  into  new 
H>wn  regions  of  the  world.  Now,  the  intrinsic  vital 
e  of  the  several  thoughts  of  philosophy  resembles  thia 
:  Attraction  ;  and  no  such  rude,  mechanical,  and  in 
ict  mere  external  conjunction  of  thought,  like  that  lately 
illmled  to,  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  philoBophical  con- 

Dut  the  supreme  intrinsic  unity  of  philosophical  thought,  or 
of  B  philosophical  sci-ies  of  ideaal  is  quite  different  from  every 
tliiag  hitherto  mentioned.     It  belongs  not  to  nature,  but  to 
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^  it  k  sot  dttifed  fr 
Unilntiioii,  bat  ii  a  par 
to  1h0  wtj  loot  and  Mu  o 
Ijbt  wutfof  aentiiaeBt— 4 
Iht  «Be  and  tniD  to  itnU 
Iha  t]i0i^il»-'iHudi,  in  Ij 
pkiloaQBaioal  thaovyf  im 
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wkflB  it  does  sot  oi 
lUi^  honvfuv  u  dBpwidffl 
OBB  attaa  to  it  Howe 
palftical  hanuigwo,  wfaidt ' 
aodiitar  old,  jraaredlbrti 
at  OBoe  reo(^;iii«  andadn 
this  oonnstency  of  sentiin 
in  another  composed  witl 
strict  method,  andapporen 
creation  of  the  intellect,  ^ 
systematic  exterior  to  find  1 
aind  chance-medley  of  cox 
taken  firom  all  quarters,  a 
himself,  devoid  of  all  soli 
without  character,  and  wh( 

If  now,  in  the  present  cc 
laying  before  you  my  sub 
ness  which  are  necessary* 
iHide,  and  while  taking  a 
ment  of  the  several  parts, 
in  discovering  the  fundai 
finrther,  I  wodd  yentnre  ti 
this  sentiment  from  single 
yery  outset,  but,  waiting 
judge  of  it  on  the  whole, 
that  the  views  of  an  indivit 
dated,  may,  even  where  t] 
points  of  ditference  still  su 
sion  on  your  minds ;  but,  l 
many  a  rankling  wound  in 
ns  some  of  the  Mrest  fruii 

Hitherto  we  have  been 
and  proper  qdiere  of  the  p 
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^ipnipriate  fbrm  of  communictitioii,  aa  well  oa  oU  ot 
metbiKl*  irhidi  arc  alien  and  foreign  to  it.  Of  grvat  and 
auw  itnporttuice  for  the  wiiolu  counc  and  fimhrr  Hi^T('Io|»> 
aent  of  philosophical  inquiry,  is  it  to  detcrmioe,  in  the  next 
place,  the  starting- point  from  which  it  oi^t  to  set  oul  It 
win  DM  do  to  believe  that  we  hxve  found  this  in  any  axiom 
(K  postulate  such  as  arc  usually  pla«>d  at  the  bead  of  a  system. 
iW  mch  a  purpose  we  must  mther  investigate  the  inmort 
ftondjition — the  root  out  of  which  springs  the  characteristic 
feature  of  a  pbiloiwphical  riew.  Now.  in  the  philosophy  of 
life  ibe  whole  conaciausness,  with  nil  its  different  phoM.'!  ' 
fecaltWB,  rnoKt  ineritahly  be  taken  for  the  founoatioD 
nd  bdng  considered  as  the  eentro  thereof.  This  si 
bmt  being  once  laid,  it  may  be  further  developed  in 
Afferent  way*.  For  it  is.  1  might  nhnost  say,  a  matter 
iddiffMinice  from  what  point  in  the  circumference  or  peri. 
pliery  we  ft*t  out  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  centre.  »-itb  the 
dnign  of  giving  a  further  development  to  thin  as  the  foun* 
ditioD  of  the  whole.  But  in  order  to  illiiatmle  Ihis  »impla. 
method  of  studying  life  from  its  true  central  point,  which  '^ 
intermediiite  between  the  two  wrong  cour«csabi'adyiDdicat 
imd  in  crdcT  to  make  by  contrast  my  meaning  the  plau 
n-ould  here  in  a  few  w<»ds.  charactcria?  the  fidse  stui 
point  frum  which  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  a  day- 
iiM  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy  or  the  m< 
s}'9li>ma  of  Germany — has  hitherto  for  the  most  port  proc<*d< 
False  do  I  call  it.  both  on  account  of  the  results  to  which 
lias  led,  and  aho  of  it^  own  iutrinsio  nature.  In  one  case 
well  03  in  the  other,  the  starting-point  was  invariably 
C0Dtrovert4.-d  point  of  the  reason — some  opposition  or  other 
the  Icgidmoey  of  the  reason;  under  which  term,  however,  tittle 
cLie  generally  was  understood.,  than  an  opposition  of  the  rea< 
(On  itself  to  some  other  principle  equally  valid  and  eitensive. 
the  principal,  or  rather  only  way  which  foreig:D  philosophy 
took  m  this  pursuit,  was  to  reduce  every  thing  to  sensation 
u  opposed  to  reason,  and  to  derive  every  thing  from  it  alone, 
so  UN  to  make  the  reason  itself  merely  a  secontWy  fiiculty,  n» 
original  and  independent  ptiwer,  mid  ultimately  nothing  else 
than  a  sort  of  chemieal  precij>itatu  and  residuum  from  the 
nialerinl   impressions."      But  however  much  may  be   con- 

•  Schlcgcl  !■  here  aUuding  (o  CondUko  and  liu  theorx  of  trmrfbrnied 
—TVflw.  J 
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ceded  to  these,  and  to  the  external  senses,  and  however  great 
a  share  they  may  justly  claim  in  the  whole  inner  property  of 
the  thinking  man,  still  it  is  evident,  that  the  perception  of 
these  sensuous  impressions,  the  inner  coherence— in  shorty 
the  imity  of  the  consciousness  in  which  they  are  collected—- 
can  never,  as  indeed  it  has  often  been  objected  on  the  other  side, 
have  come  into  the  mind  from  without.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  end  which  this  doctrine  had  exclusively,  or  even  princi- 
pally, in  view.  The  idtimate  result  to  which  they  hoped  to  come 
by  the  aid  of  this  premise,  was  simply  the  negation  of  the  supra- 
sensible.  Whatever  in  any  degree  transcends  the  material 
impression,  or  sensuous  experience,  as  well  as  all  possible 
knowledge  of,  and  foith  therein,  not  merely  in  respect  to  a 
positive  religion,  but  absolutely  whatever  is  noble,  beautiful, 
and  great,  whatever  can  lead  the  mind  to,  or  can  be  referred 
to  a  something  suprasensible  and  divine—^  this,  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  whether  in  life  or  thought,  in  history  or  in 
nature — aye,  even  in  art  itself,  it  was  the  idtimate  object  of 
this  foreign  philosophy  to  decry,  to  involve  in  doubt,  to  attack 
and  to  overthrow,  and  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  th^ 
common  and  material,  or  to  plunge  it  into  the  sceptical  abyss 
of  absolute  ujibelief.  The  first  step  in  this  system  was  a 
seeming  subordination  of  reason  to  sensation,  as  a  deri\'ative 
of  it — a  mere  slough  which  it  throws  off  in  its  transformations. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  war£ure  against  the  suprasensible  was 
waged  entirely  with  the  arms  of  reason  itself.  The  reason, 
indeed,  which  supplied  these  weapons,  was  not  one  scientifically 
cultivated  and  morally  regulated,  but  thoroughly  sophistical  and 
wholly  perverted,  which,  however,  put  into  requisition  all  the 
weapons  of  a  brilliant  but  sceptical  wit,  and  moved  in  the 
ever- varied  turnings  of  a  most  ingenious  and  attractive  style. 
Here,  where  the  question  was  40  longer  the  abrogation  of  any 
single  dogma  of  positive  religion,  but  where  the  opposition 
to  the  divine  had  become  the  ruling  tendency  of  philosophy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  refrain  from  characterising  it  as  atheistical-r- 
what  indeed  in  its  inmost  spirit  it  really  was,  and  also  histo- 
rically proved  itself  by  its  results. 

The  other  course  adopted  by  French  philosophy,  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  the  Revonition,  was  to  lay 
aside  thp  weapons  of  wit,  and  Ijo  employ  a  burning  eloquence 
OS  more  likely  to  attract  and  to  cany  away  minds  naturally 


wble.  It  hnd  conBequently,  if  posaibb.  ttiU  more  fetal  remits 
Iks  Uie  former.     The  reason,  ns  the  peculiar  charaeur  of 
mn  ID  a  rivilised  state — so  it  was  argued — is  like  rivilised 
nm  himft^lf,  an  artificial  creation,  and  in  ilB  essence  totally 
oimnrunil :  and  the  savage  Btat«  of  nature  is  the  only  one 
properly  adapted  to  man.     As  the  means  of  cmancipntion 
m  artificial  and  corrupt  civilisation,  the  welt-known 
of  the  social  contract  was  advanced.    Our  wholo  ag;e  has 
■  dearly  enough  the  leBSon,  that  this  dogma,  practically 
on  a  large  scale,  may  indeed  lead  to  a  despotism  of 
and  to  the  luet  of  conquest,  but  can  as  little  effect 
IV 'establishment  of  a  true  civilisation  as  it  can  bring 
lack  the  state  of  nature.     It  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
uatioR  to  dwell  upon  the  pernicious  results  or  the  intrlnsio 
kollowncws  of  this  system.     It  is,  however,  worth  while  to 
that,  in  this  theory  also,  the  be^nning 
opposition  to  reason.     Starting  with  a  deprccial 
an  artiticial  state  and  a  departure  from  nature,  at 
it  threw  itself,  and  the  whole  existing  Irainc  of 
'mto  the  arms   of  reason,  and  thereby  sought  to  gain 
die  latter  an  unlimited  authority  over  all  laws,  both  human 
and  divine.     A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  may  every- 
where be  observed,  and  the  same  couree  will  invariably  tfl^ 
when  philosophy  allows  itself  to  set  out  with 
)n  or  impugning  of  the  reason,  and,  in  its  exclusiveni 
this  dialectical  faculty  the  basis  of  its  investigationii 
Modem   German  philosophy,   wholly  different  from  tl 
ich  both  in  form  and  spirit,  has,  from  ita  narrow  metaphy- 
aphcre,  been  of  far  less  extensive  influence ;  and.  even  if  it 
I  aceasionally  led  to  anarchy,  it  has  been  simply  au  anarchy 
ideas.     And  yet,  notwit«tauding  its  different  character,  a 
■milar  course  of  inversion  is  noticeable  in  it.    Beginning  with 
a  strict,  not  to  say  absolute,  limitation  of  the  reason,  and 
with  an  opposition  to  its  assumptions,  it  also  ended  in  its 
investiture  with  supreme  authority — aot  to  say  in  its  deifica- 
tion.    The  founder*  of  the  modem  phUoaophy  of  Germany 
oommenccd  his  teaching  with  a  lengthy  demonstration  thM 
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tlie  reason  is  toteUy  incaptble  of  attaining  to  a  knowledg* 
of  tibe  miprasensible,  and  that  fay  attempting  it,  it  does  bat 
inTolye  itself  in  endless  dispntes  and  difficulties.  And  then, 
on  this  assumed  incompetency  of  the  reason  for  the  sapn- 
■ensible  was  based  the  doctrine  of  the  need,  tlie  neecsaily 
of  fEuth — nay,  faith  itsd£*  But  this  arbitrary  fidth  i^ppearea 
to  have  but  little  reltanoe  on  itsdf ;  and,  when  closely  viewed, 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  reason,  which,  after  being  solenmlf 
displaced  from  the  front  of  the  j^osophical  palace,  was 
now  again,  slightly  altered  and  disruised,  set  up  behind  it  as 
a  useM  but  humble  postern.  Dissatisfied  with  aoch  a  ro- 
tem,  the  philosophical  Mb  (Ich,  Ego)  chose  another  and  m 
new  road,  that  of  absolute  science,!  in  which  it  might,  from 
the  very  first,  do  as  it  pleased— might  bluster  and  fluster  at 
will.  But  soon  it  became  plain,  uat  in  this  idealistic  doc- 
trine there  was  no  room  ror  any  but  a  subjective  reason- 
god  devoid  of  all  objective  reality.  In  it  the  absolute  Ego 
or  Me  of  each  individual,  was  substituted  for  and  identified 
with  the  divine.  Against  this  certainty  of  the  "  Me,"  there- 
fore, there  arose  first  of  all  a  suspicion,  and  lastly  the 
reproach  of  atheism.  But,  in  truth,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely scrupidous  in  applying  this  term  in  Hi  cases  where 
the  question  does  not  turn  on  a  rude  denial  of  the  truth,  but 
rather  on  a  highly  erroneous  confusion  of  ideas.  At  least,  it 
would  be  well  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  were  to  distinguish  the 
imputed  atheism  by  the  epithet  of  scientific,  in  order 'to 
indicate  thereby  that  the  censure  and  the  name  apply  in 
truth  only  to  the  error  of  tiie  system,  and  not  to  the  character 
of  the  author.  For  with  such  a  scientific  atheism,  the  sternest 
stoicism  in  the  moral  doctrine  may,  as  indeed  was  actually 
the  case  here,  be  easily  combined.  Quite  weary,  how- 
ever, of  the  transcendent  vacuity  of  this  ideal  reason  and 
mere  dialectical  reasoning,  German  philosophy  now  took  a 
different  road.  It  turned  more  to  the  side  of  nature,^  in 
whose  arms  she  threw  herself  in  perfect  admiration,  thinking 
to  find  there  alone  life  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Now,  al- 
though this  new  philosophy  of  nature  has  borne  many  noble 
fiiiits  of  science,  still  even  it  has  been  haunted  by  that 

*  Jacobi,  in  his  Glauben's-Philosopbie.— TVoiir. 
t  Fichte's  Wisseiischaftslehre. — TVonff. 
%  Sdidlmg's  Natiur-Fhilo9ophie.^7Vaiir. 
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not  rrc«  f^^M^^I 
Ltion  of  NtUnri^^H 
I  Qol  nature  H^^H 
(-eoCTBtion.  but^ 


X  of  tbe  Absohite.  and  it  m  not  Tree 
J  to  Ibe  nin«och  of  a  pantheistic  deifiention  of  N: 

I  prapcriy  ana  aecuraldy  speaking,  it  was  qoI  nature 

Ef  tliBi  wtw  set  Dp  as  the  supreme  object  of 

'  a  phantom  of  reason,  which  was  taken  as  the  basis 

Biul  fliniUiuental  principle  of  Boturc.  It  wbm,  in  sbart,  oo- 
tbiiiK  but  tbe  old  metaphysical  one-times-imc*  in  a  somewhat 
ooTW  appUattion  and  more  ririd  form.  Here,  therefoiv, 
tiso  did  the  eyttem  commence  with  a  seeming  dt«gu?t  at  tlM 
fTMoa.  iuul  with  o  fiubordinatioD  of  it  to  nature,  in  order  to 
axJndc  with  the  absotulc  principle  of  the  reason. 

\1ewvd.  howerpr,  as  a  philosophical  science  of  nature,  it 
:.-.•  rather  to  answer  for  Bome  occasional  ertoni  and  perverse 

I  itnm)ntncc«,  than  for  any  thoronghly  consequent  and 
..(jtematic  carrying  out  of  the  ingnift(^  {.-mr  into  all  its 
paru,  Moreavicr,  &  broad  distinction  mutit  undoubtedly  be 
drawn  brlween  its  dificrcat  advocates  and  promulgatora.     In 

» last  days  Ocnnan  philosophy  has,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
irtrd  again  into  the  empty  vacuum  of  the  ahtolute  idea.f 
Ik  latter,  indeed,  and  the  idol  of  absolute  reason  which  is 
ODkriBcd  therein,  is  no  more  n  mere  inward  conception,  hot 

II  oljectiTcly  understood  and  »et  up  as  the  ftindamental  prin- 
(^ile  of  all  entity.  But  still,  when  we  conBidcr  how  the 
awnra  of  mind  is  expressly  made  to  consist  in  negatioo,  and 
\a*  also  the  spirit  of  negation  is  predominant  through  th* 
vhole  svitbem,  a  still  worse  substitution  nj^ars  to  have  taken 
fdaoe,  inasDHich  aa,  instead  of  the  living  God,  this  spirit  at 
Bsgation,  so  t^qtoaed  to  Him,  is,  in  erroneous  abstractioo,  set 
vp  and  mode  n  god  of.  Here,  therefore,  as  well  as  cUewherei, 
kBrtnphyaicnl  lie  assumes  the  pla«e  of  a  divine  reality. 

"■    u  then,  do  we  everywhere  observe  a  strange  internal 
mdence  and  a£ni^  between  the  several  aberrations  of 

u  alladiug  to  thoie  syateraE  ivbich  Rnppoae  n  \tnTatrj  Bad 
X.  which,  bj  ill  fucCHsive  ^nCsneoiia  develop  oienta.  pro- 
■)  thing  «Ih  ant  of  itslf.  This  gtrxoluM  ori^oHl  of  ti\  thing* 
sbeOin^t  •*«■  Spimxa,  called  Hhira  naltmna.  while,  hj  a 
■y  which  h^ipilj  indicmtM  tbe  identity  of  tbe  telf-deielopinK 
J  its  objective  derelapiuenCi,  the  toUiUly  a(  the  objeuti  detivBd 
T  termnl  neivra  nalvrala. — Tram. 

■1.      For  s  view  of  his  philosophy  ww  the  Article  Hegel,  ii 
fttlopirdi.,  and  Morel's  Spemlnti-ve  Philowphj  0/  Europe  in  A 
cnth  Centuij,  yrt.  ii.  p.  ISl.— IV*n». 
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our  age.  Here  the  remotest  mental  extremes,  which  ex* 
temally  seem  to  repel  each  other,  suddenly  converge  at  tht 
same  point  of  delusive  light,  or  rather  of  brilliant  wirtneifc 
Instances  of  this  correspondence  startle  us  where  we  least 
expect  to  meet  with  themu  An  EngUsh  poet,*  perhaps  tiia 
greatest,  certainly  the  most  remarkable  poet  of  our  age,  ia 
his  tragic  delineation  of  the  oldest  fratricide,  has  pourtrajed 
the  prime  mover  of  this  deed,  the  enemy  of  the  human  noe^ 
and  the  king  of  the  bottomless  pit,  as  the  bold  censurer  of 
the  divine  order  of  things,  and  the  head  of  all  discontented 
spirits,  and  leader  of  the  opposition  of  the  whole  creatioiL 
In  this  light  he  has  painted  him  with  unparalleled  boldnesiy 
and  with  such  moving  and  astonishing  truthfulness,  that  aH 
previous  descriptions  by  the  greatest  poets  seem  but  aibi« 
trary  and  unreal  phantoms  when  compaml  with  this  portrait, 
which  was  evidently  a  fovourite  sketch,  for  the  author*s  secret 
partiality  betrays  itself  in  the  skill  and  pains  with  which  he 
has  lavished  on  this  dark  figure  all  the  magic  colours  of  his 
fSsmcy.  Thus,  then,  in  this  poetic  creation,  the  same  hostile 
principle — ^the  same  absolute,  t. «.,  evil  spirit  of  negation  and 
contradiction  that  forms  the  consummation  of  the  errors  of 
German  philosophy,  notwithstanding  its  abstract  uninteUigi- 
biUty — is  enthroned  amidst  the  disordered  system.  And  so, 
by  a  strange  law  of  *^  pre-established  harmony/'  the  anti- 
christian  poet  and  these  anti-christian  thinkers  unexpectedly 
meet  together  at  the  point  of  a  spurious  sublimity.  In  any 
case,  however,  this  last  instance  forms  the  third  stage  of  idea* 
listic  confusion,  and  certainly  the  last  grade  of  scientifio 
atheism. 

Now,  briefly  to  recapitulate  my  own  coni^ictions  and  my  view 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  philosophy  of  life  which 
I  propose  to  set  before  you,  and  the  prevalent  philosophy  and 
science  of  the  age,  the  following  few  remarks  will  suffice.  I 
honour  and  admire  the  discoveries  so  pregnant  with  important 
residts  which  natural  philosophy  has  made  in  our  days,  but 
especially  the  gigantic  strides  which  the  study  of  nature  in 
PViEince  has  taken ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  contain  and  have 
established  a  real  and  solid  advance  of  human  science ;  so  fiir, 
too,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  and  in  my  sphere  under- 

*  ScUegcl  ii  speikiDg  of  Bjron,  and  his  Cain,  m  Myitery.-^TVmt. 
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etand  them.  On  the  other  hand.  I  cannot  but  take  eieeption 
to  that  admixture  of  materialism  which  has  been  iniiised  into 
them  by  the  ruling  philosophical  eyBtemofa  prerious  age, 
■which  in  France  has  still  bo  lunny  followers.  I  honour  too 
and  love  Qennan  science,  with  its  diligent  and  com prehen five 
research.  Nay,  I  value  the  natural  philosophy  of  Germany 
even  still  more  than  that  of  France,  since,  while  it  adopts 
the  same  great  discoveries,  it  views  them  in  a  more  spirilual 
light.  As  for  that  idealistic  jargon,  however,  which  runs 
parnllcl  and  is  interwoven  with  it,  on  which,  indeed,  it  was 
originally  based,  and  from  which  even  now  it  is  anything  but 
clear  ;  this  I  cannot  regard  in  any  other  light  than,  what  it 
really  is,  an  intellectual  delusion  of  tlic  most  pernicious  kind, 
and  one  which  will  inevitably  produce  the  most  destructive 
and  fatal  consequences  on  the  human  mind. 

"What  has  been  now  said  will  suffice  for  our  notice  of  tho 
opiiosing  systems  of  philosophy.  Henceforward  we  shall  have 
no  need  to  turn  our  looks  to  this  side,  but  shidl  be  able  to 
give  our  attention  solely  and  calmly  to  the  development  of 
that  which  I  have  already  announced,  and  have  now  to  commua 
nicate  to  you.  Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  this 
Eubject,  it  seemed  to  mc  advisable,  by  contrasting  the  lalso 
starting-point  with  the  true  centre  of  philosophy,  to  set  the 
latter  before  you  in  a  clearer  and  distincter  light. 

The  dialectical  faculty  of  abstraction  is  naturally  the  pre- 
doviinaDt  one,  and  the  most  completely  evolved  in  the  thinlc- 
ing  mind.  Accordingly,  moat  thinkers  have  set  it  up  a»  the 
basis  of  their  8pcculatio;i8.  in  order  to  arrive  the  more  rapidly 
at  the  desired  end  of  an  absolute  science ;  or,  if  the  hnhit  of 
mind  be  more  disposed  that  way,  at  an  absolute  tiot-hioin'nrf, 
and  the  rejection  of  all  certainty;  which,  in  the  main,  ietjuite 
as  fiilse,  and,  in  this  respect,  identical  with  the  former.  But 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  any  such  a  partial  course,  and  to 
stitrt  from  any  one  side  merely  of  the  human  consciousnc™. 
On  the  right  and  sure  road  of  a  complete  and  thorough  in- 
i  I'stigation,  our  first  duty  is  to  study  the  human  conscioueness 
in  iin  fulness  ond  living  development,  in  all  its  faculties  and 
i  iiHirs.  And  then,  in  the  second  place,  when,  by  thus 
.iTtiing  a  position  in  the  centre,  man  has  enabled  him^eb 
T.ilic  a  completesurveyof  the  whole,  hcmay  unquestionably 
(\ed  lo  inquire  what  kind  and  what  de^%t  <A'«nKS«'?w*i!«^, 


I 
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iweun  me  iwo,  \do  Tnmtnnj^  Boui  emunv 
But  it  also  fonns  the  taming-point  of  tran 
understanding  and  the  will;  and,  as  the  oc 
up  the  gulf  which  otherwise  would  lie  b 
the  two.  It  oomprises  also  all  sorts  and  c 
tions,  firom  the  absoliitely  necessary,  prec 
permanently  unchangeable,  down  to  tho9 
pass  away  half  invohintarily — from  those  ii 
developed  up  to  those  which  have  been 
highest  deazness  of  the  understanding— 
witnessed  with  a  calm  indifference,  and 
excite  a  gentle  longing  or  kindle  a  burn 
thinking  soul  is  the  common  storehouse  t 
these  conceptions  are  sucoessiTely  lodged. 
it  in  general  terms,  it  is  but  the  inner  puis 
responding  to  the  pulsation  of  the  blood  in 
This  general  description,  it  must  be  coi 
from  being  an  adequate  explanation  of  tl 
best  does  but  imperfectly  convey  our  mean 
a  different  line  of  thou^t,  however  bold 
may  seem,  may  bring  us  &r  more  simpl 
present  in  Tiew— <a  more  accurate  descri 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  human  mint' 
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properties  of  the  human  consciousness  in  that  other  aspoet 
which  is  too  commonly  neglected  ?  I  am  &r  from  inteDdlng 
to  miil^e  this  matter  a  subject  of  investigBtion  iu  the  present 
place.  I  lake  it  merely  as  an  hypotheaia,  warranted  indeed 
by  universal  tradition,  and  solely  aa  an  aid  to  elucidate  the 
matter  in  hand.  UniTeisal,  however.  1  may  well  call  this 
tradition,  since,  agreeing  in  the  ninin  with  what  Holy  Writ 
ARNerts,  the  oldest  and  most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity 
(among  whom  I  need  only  mention  the  Egyptians,  and  espe- 
cially the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos)  hare  admitted,  as  a 
well -established  fact,  the  existence  of  such  finite  intelligences 
and  created  spirits,  invisible  indeed  to  man.  but  not  altogether 
alien  to  him.  And  as  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  occa- 
sionally they  altode  to  the  giaiins  of  Socrates  as  something 
slningc  and  singular,  this  was  only  beoauae  the  wise  Atfaenian 
spoke  of  this  sabject  in  peculiar  langnafce,  and  referred  to  it 
more  habitually  than  was  the  wont  of  his  covjitrymen  and 
rontemporaries.  Otherwise  it  was  the  general  belief,  both 
of  GreeiM  and  Bomans,  that  every  man  has  his  guardian 
Bpirit  or  genius.  Now  this  hypothesis  being  once  admitted 
to  be  possible,  let  us  inquire  in  what  light  were  these 
KQCients  accustomed  to  regard,  and  what  ought  we  to  con- 
ceirc  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  spiritual  beings  in  oon^ 
formity  with  the  representation  of  so  nnircrsal  a  Oadition? 

Now.  in  the  first  place,  they  have  always  been  thought  of  bm 
pure  spiritual  beings,  having  no  such  gross  terrestrial  body  as 
man  has.  AtleastSf  thcv  were  supposed  to  require  and  posseas 
a  body  a^  the  organ  and  medium  of  their  spiritual  operation^ 
it  was  considered  to  be  of  a  special  kind :  an  ethcTsal  body  of 
tight,  but  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  But  this  incorporcily 
is  little  more  than  a  negative  quality.  A  more  positive  and  a 
profounder  distinction  lies  perhaps  in  this,  that  these  pure 
spiritual  beings  are  wholly  free  from  that  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, or  frailly,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  man.  That  pervading 
internal  mutability,  that  imdecided  vacillation  between  doing 
und  letting  alone,  that  reciprocation  between  effi:)rt  and  idaxa* 
tion — the  wide  gulf  between  volition  and  execution,  the  thought 
and  the  carrying  into  effect — nothing  of  all  this  admits  of  being 
applied  or  transferred  to  these  pure  spiritual  beings  without 
contradicting  the  very  idea  of  their  essence.  It  is  thus  only,  or 
not  at  all,  that  w«  caa  concevse  ol  "iissii.    ^Iwiisi.t™^'*^"**" 
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like  the  lightning,  nnd  rapid  oh  the  light,  they  n 

f  ireary  of  their  endless  activity.    They  need  no  rest  i 

I  roiritual  contemplation  which  conctitutcs  their  easi 

I  their  thoughts  are  marked  with  nnitj-  and  idonti 

I  them  the  conception  is  at  the  same  time  a  deed,  sat 

'  pose  and  the  execution  arc  Himultaneoiis.     Every 

m  them  hns  the  Sba   '  ■^  eternity.     This  prcroga 

ever,  bos,  it  must  '  3d.  its  disadi'Bntagil 

once  they  have  devi  Ae  true  centre,  thej 

ever  in  their  devioi 

But  still  all  thi-  more  than  a  deseript 

whole  idea  which  I  wed  myself,  merely  fl 

of  employing  it  as  .  to  the  point  which  i§ 

in  questinii.    That  puij~_     rns,  on  the  supposition 
istencc  of  such  superior  beings,  accurately  to  iudii 
of  mnn's  powers  or  faeulties  of  mind  and  soul  rany 
nttribuii'd  to  them.     Now,  to  mymind,  the  distinc 
strikingly  suggested  in  the  weU-known  sentimen 
our  famous  poets.     Hius  he  addresses  man ;  "  Thi 
thou  sharest  with  superior  beings  ;"  • — superior. 
clearness  of  their  eternal  science,  they  undouhte< 
hi^-lier  than  men — and  then  he  continues,  "  But 
alone."*    But,  now,  what  else  is  art  than  fimcy 
ble.  and  assuming  a  bodily  shape  or  word  or  m 
tliercforc,  this   nimble-footed,  many-shaped,    ' 
fancy,  which  forms  the  dangerous  prerogatiT' 
c.innot  be  ascribed  to  these  pure  spiritual  be 
Utile  justifiable  would  it  be  to  ascribe  to  the 
reasnn,  with  its  employment  of  means,  and  it* 
of  deduction  and  comparison.    Instead  of  this, 
iiitiiilive  understanding,  in  which  to  see  and 
are  simultaneous   and  identical.      If,  then, 
Bc^n'icof  the  terms,  neither  fimcy  nor  reason  ' 
it  Mvmld  further  be  wrong  to  attribute  th 
tiTict  from  the  mind  or  spirit,  and  as  bein 
theulty  of  inward  productiveness  and  c' 
gronth.     Briefly  to  recapitulate  what  1 
existence  of  the  brutes  is  simple,  becauai 
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complettly  mixed  up  and  mei)^  in  tlie  oi^nnic  body,  and  is 
one  vi-ith  it ;  on  ibe  destruction  of  ihe  latter  it  rerens  to 
the  olemcnU,  or  is  absorbed  iu  the  (General  eoul  of  notuie. 
Twofold,  however,  is  the  nature  of  created  spirits,  who  besides 
this  ethereal  body  of  light  arc  nothing  but  mind  or  spirit;  but 
threefold  is  the  nature  of  man,  as  coosL^ting  of  spirit,  »ouL, 
and  body.*  Aiid  this  triple  eonstttution  and  property,  this 
threefold  life  of  man.  is,  indeed,  not  in  iui^'tf  that  pre-eminence, 
although  it  is  closely  connected  with  that  superior  cieellence 
irfaich  enuobli^  and  distiuguighes  man  bom  all  other  created 
beings.  1  allude  to  that  prerogative  by  which  he  alone  of  all 
created  beings  is  invested  with  the  Dirme  image  and  likeness. 
This  threefold  principle  is  the  simple  baf  is  of  uU  philosophy ; 
and  the  philosophical  q'stem  which  is  construct^  on  such  a 
foundation  is  the  philoeophy  of  Ufe,  which  therefore  has  evea 
*'  words  of  Life."  It  is  no  idle  speculation,  and  no  unintelli- 
gible hypothesis.  It  is  not  more  difficult,  and  needs  not  to 
be  more  ob«eurc,  than  any  other  duscoiuMt  on  spiritual  sub- 
jects; but  it  can  and  may  be  as  easy  and  as  clear  as  the  read- 
ing of  a  writing,  the  observation  of  nature,  and  the  study  of 
history.  For  it  is  iu  truth  nothing  else  than  a  simple  theory 
of  spiritual  life,  drawn  from  life  itself,  and  tlic  simple  under- 
Standing  thereof.  If.  however,  it  becomes  abfitiaet  and  unin- 
telligible, this  is  invariably  a  consequence,  and  ibr  the  most 
port  an  in£dlible  proof  of  its  having  Ikllen  into  error.  When 
ID  thought  we  place  before  us  the  whole  composite  human 
individual,  then,  after  spirit  and  soul,  the  organic  body  is  the 
third  constituent,  or  the  third  element  out  of  which,  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  two,  the  whole  man  consists  and  is 
compounded.  But  the  structure  of  the  oiganic  body,  its 
powers  and  laws,  must  be  left  to  physical  science  to  investi- 
gate.   Philosophy  is  the  science  of  consciousness  alone ;  it  has, 

'  Thil  b;  gtM,  ipirit.  lod  not  mind  mtTtlj,  u  ber«  racwit,  win  ba 
doubtrd  b;  on  oni  oho  roniidai  tbe  •criptnral  bisis  of  lliese  LKtorcs. 
Schlep  Menu  to  ban  bu)  in  Tics  1  Theti.  T.  23.  In  tlic  German, 
ffn'i(  iUBilt  botb  ror  mind  md  cptrit.  whidi,  bowerrr,  in  En^Uiili  m 
eqiUTalenl  ariSta  in  tue  nor  meaning.  Wbenncr,  thrTt/orr,  ibc  tnn>- 
uCot  i>  compflM  by  Iht  Engliih  Idiom  td  tranalUe  fritt  and 
lira  bj  mind  and  it*  mgnatc!,  and  it  it  eafcndal  to  kop 
idoiiiir  of  Ibe  manir  bj  the  nmeoeu  of  apntoaa,  he  aiU  iodiotc  it  by 
adding  the  Gr -■---•-     -  »      ■-. 
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therefore,  primarily  to  oeeupy  itself  with  soul  and  spirit  or  mindy 
and  must  carefully  guard  against  transgressing  its  limits  in 
any  respect.  But  the  third  constitaent  beside  mind  and  sool, 
in  which  these  t¥ro  jointly  carry  oa  their  operationB,  needs  not 
always,  as  indeed  the  above  instanee  parores,  to  be  an  organie 
body.  In  other  relaticms  of  Kfe,  this  third,  in  which  bou  avs 
united,  or  which  tiiey  in  nnison  produce,  may  be  the  ward, 
the  deed,  life  itsdf^  or  the  dirine  order  on  whidi  both  are  de- 
pendent. These,  then,  are  the  subjects  which  I  have  proposed 
for  consideration.  But  in  order  to  complete  this  scale  c^  lile^ 
I  wiU  further  obsenFC :  triple  is  the  nature  of  man,  but  Hmf- 
fdid  is  the  human  eonseiouBttees.  .  For  the  spirit  or  mind.  Eke 
ihe  soul,  divides  and  fidls  asunder,  or  rather  is  split  and 
divided  into  two  powers  or  halves— the  mind,  namely,  into 
understanding  and  will,  the  soul  into  reason  and  £mcy.  lliese 
are  the  four  extreme  points,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  inner  world  of  consciousness.  AH 
other  faculties  of  the  soul,  or  powers  of  mind,  are  merely 
subordinate  ramifications  of  the  four  principal  branches ;  birt 
the  living  centre  of  the  whole  is  the  tihinking  soul. 
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OF  THE  LOVING  SOUL  AS  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  MORAL   | 
LIFE ;  AND  OF  JLVRRIAGE. 

The  devplopment  of  the  limnaa  consciousness  according  to  tie 
triple  principle  of  its  esisteace,  or  of  its  nature  as  compounded 
of  spirit  or  mind,  soul,  and  animated  body,  must  begin  with 
the  soul,  and  not  with  tbe  spirit,  even  though  the  latter  be 
the  moot  important  and  supreme.  For  the  soul  is  the  first 
grade  in  the  progress  of  derelopment.  In  actual  life,  also, 
it  is  the  beginning  and  the  permanent  foundation,  as  well 
as  the  priraaiy  root  of  the  coUectiTC  consciousness.  The 
deTclopmcnt  of  the  spirit  or  mind  of  man  is  much  later, 
being  first  erohed  in  or  out  of,  by  occasion  of,  or  with  the 
co-opemrion  of  the  soul.  But  even  when  thus  developed,  the 
mind  (under  which  term  we  comprise  the  will,  as  well  as  the 
understanding)  is  neither  in  all  men,  nor  always  in  the  some 
indiridual.  equally  active.  In  this  respect  we  may  apply  to 
it  what  hos  been  said  of  the  wind,  which  imparts  vital  motion 
and  freshness  to  all  the  objects  of  outward  natiu^  :  we  "  heal 
the  sound  thereof,  but  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes,  nor 
whither  it  goetb."*  Tbe  thinking  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
propcrlr  speaking,  always,  though  silently,  working ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  is  never  without  conceptions.  Of 
th  sc,  indeed,  it  may  either  possess  a  clear  or  an  almost  totally 
indist'  ct  consciousnesH,  according  to  that  principle  of  un- 
consciouj  rcprescntatjons  propounded  as  a  limdamcutal  axiom 
of  psychology  by  a  great  tSermaii  philosophcrf  of  earlier 
times,  with  whose  opinions  I  often  find  myself  agreeing, 
and  with  whom  before  all  other  men  I  would  most  gladly 

Applied  to  the  alternating  states  of  sleeping  and  wftking 
in  tho  outward  oi^tmic  life,  this  would  merely  mean  that  in  sle^ 

m  •  St.  Jolin  iU.  8.— Trimi.  \  \e!mi\i.^T^™i. 
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wc  always  dream,  even  at  those  times  when  oor  vision  leaves  no 
traces  on  our  memory.  The  great  majority  of  dreams,  even 
those  which  in  the  moment  of  awakening  we  still  remonber, 
are  absolutely  nothing  but  the  conjoint  impression  of  the 
bodily  tone  and  the  ever-varying  temperament  of  life  and 
health  and  of  the  disorderly  r^tition  of  such  ideas  as  jps- 
viously  to  sleeping  had  principally  engaged  the  attention. 
Now,  since  every  opposite  comes  near  to  its  correlative  in  ooo 
or  more  points  of  contact,  which,  as  they  establish,  also 
serve  to  maintain  the  relationship  between  the  two,  so  the 
state  of  the  soul  in  dreaming  will  serve  strikingly  to  iUns- 
trate  its  waking  action.  Of  the  great  multitude  of  dreams, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  confused  and  unmeaning,  some 
occasionally  stand  out  from  the  rest  extremely  clear  and  ¥rell- 
connected,  in  which  the  feelings  oftentimes  discover  a  profound 
significance,  or  which,  at  least,  as  significant  images,  interest 
the  fancy.  And  just  in  the  same  manner  in  the  state  of  waking 
there  passes  before  the  soul  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
obscure  and  vague  conceptions,  which  are  not  much  if  at  all 
clearer  or  more  methodically  disposed  than  the  train  of  images 
which  in  a  dream  succ^d  one  another  without  the  least  intrinsic 
order  or  connexion.  Still  we  should  greatly  err  were  we  to 
assume,  that  like  the  latter  they  leave  no  trace  behind  them 
on  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  undeveloped  beginnings 
of  thought  there  often  lies  the  germ  of  very  definite  ideas, 
and  especially  of  the  various  peculiarities  of  mental  character, 
as  also  of  the  impulses  and  determination  which,  at  first  slowly 
and  spontaneously  formed,  eventuate  in  some  definite  suscepti- 
bility or  direction  of  the  will.  Now,  as  the  external  life  of 
man  alternates  between  the  waking  activity  and  the  state  of 
repose  in  sleep,  so,  too,  the  thinking  soul  is  divided  between 
the  abstracting  and  classifying  R^son  and  the  inventive 
Fancy.*  These  two  are,  as  it  were,  the  halves,  so  to  speak, 
or  the  two  poles  of  the  thinking  soul,  of  which  the  one  may  be 
regarded  as  the  positive,  the  other  as  the  negative.     In  re- 

*  It  is  clear  from  what  foUowSi  that  Schlegd  used  the  term  Fancy  in  a 
wide  and  general  senie,  which  embraces,  first,  its  original  use  in  ancient 
philosophy,  as  the  fkcnlty  of  conception  (^oyrairta),  which  reprodncei 
the  images  of  objects  whether  present  or  aboent ;  secondly,  imaginationi 
which  is  essential  to  all  authors ;  and  thirdly,  fancy,  in  a  narrow  sense — 
or  the  poetic  £uicy.    It  is  in  this  wide  seme  that  the  translator  employs  it 
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^^^a&caltv,  is  the  poBttivt:  pale.     As  for  the  fancy,  prope^#^^' 


"r-t  tu  tlic  inner  fruitful  cogitation  itself — to  the  origioAl 
_id  production  of  tLoughts — the  imngination,  as  the  repro  ' 
Realty,  is  the  poBttivt:  pale.     As  for  the  fancy,  proj 
1 — the  pontic  _/iin€y,  or  lliat  which  plays  an  important 
the  inclinations  and  possiona— it  is  only  a  particnlar 
and  operation  of  this  faculty,  which  in  its  general  form 
nuuiifcgte  itself  in  many  other  dircctiona  ond  ephcrca 
buman  thought  aivd  action.     To  it  belongs,  for  instance.   ' 
Ultnt  of  extensive  combination  which  diatiuguish< 
V-niil  iliscoTcrers    in   mathematics.     Opposite  to   1 
iliJLtiYe  ticulty  of  thought,  tlie  negative  pole  i»  formed  by 
'  "i^^^iiyiiig  faculty  of  reason,  which  further  clnboratea,  cloi 
!■  termines  and  limits  the  materials  furnished  to  it  by 
:.ii>cy.     Thus,  then,  the  place  which  the  fancy— with  all  thai 
powers,  emotions,  and  impressions  which  belong  to  it — assumes 
rtlntirtly  to  the  external  world,  is  subordinate  and  ministerial, 
tince  it  is  only  within  certaia  prescribed  limits  that  it  caa 
duly  make  use  of  its  rich  productive  eneigies,  realize  its  inmost 
idcni,  and  act  upon  them. 

Here,  thepefbre,  the  fiisrt  place  belongs  to  Iheorderinjj  and 
dttenuinjiig  reason,  and  which  here  ought  to  hold  the  helm, 
hi  thia  res]>ect  it  may  justly  be  called  tlie  regulative  faculty. 
And  yet,  since  the  reason  is.  so  to  spctik,  only  one-half  of  the 
toal,  it  must  not  pretend  to  exclusive  authority ;  whQe,  on 
the  otfaei  hand,  it  is  but  httle  likely  that  that  which  we  mny 
set  before  our  mind  and  imagination  as  the  innermost 
of  Dur  hearts,  will  simply  on  that  account  provi 
ly  a  real  and  lasting  good. 
called  the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  i 
',  the  four  principal  branches  of  the  human 

rfter  MDtoD,  who  oiea  it,  u  mare  eiteoaiTc  tluui  imsgioiitioi 
mp  o(  Uacj, 

•■  Of  iiU  the  (alerniil  thing. 

Which  the  Hie  watchful  tenses  reprtKDl, 

Sbc  rormi  iiDBgiiialioni,  aeij  aiaptt," 

Par.Lo't.,  Boot  V. 
iBdecd  the  whole  of  the  ipecch  of  Raphael  in  tliia  tinii  book  coiiUini 
ttrikiiig  alliiiilj  of  thou^t  and  ides  with  Sclilegel.  We  have  there  niai 
triple  coiutituenti,  body,  Kml,  and  ipirit — nraiqn  and  fancy  in  the  Miul, 
vlueb  reaton  u  the  being  or  esaeate — while  ititcoiaive  reaion  is  appi 
pn4tedta  hud,  bat  iutnitiTe  reuon  is  made  the  prerogative  af  Ilie  "  pur 
■loll" — ■•  tlte  part  tntelUgeulial  latwtwices." — l>wu. 
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It  prove  inva^^H 
eoson  and  l^i^H 

iiuitioti,  whea  t^^^| 


gminA  tly  to  be  nentLcwed.  For  the  n 
way  is  i  combining  jnst  as  tte  conscie. 
fikciUty;  the  latter,  however,  being  sc 
but  even  in  a  fiir  higher  »;nse.  Bat 
the  pttsent  the  fiirUier  consideration  o 
Elder  mther  those  &cultic«  or  fiinctiooi 
influence  o£,  or  at  least  immediately  con 
These  ore  the  senses,  and  the  incIiiiEitic 
regard,  then,  to  the  senses :  in  the  firsl 
call  your  attention  lo  the  fact,  thnt  the  tt 
existence — according  to  which  the  latte 
miod,  of  a  soul,  and  of  a  living  body 
tion — ifl  Tcpeated  as  it  were  in  miniatu 
narrower  sphere  of  man's  consciousne 
the  case  with  the  estenial  senses.  Th 
ever,  we  should  hnve  to  reckon  but  thi 
usual  number  of  five.  This  can  be  i 
by  taking  the  three  lower  and  cour 
they  constitute  pre-eminently  the  co 
distinguished  from  the  other  two,  v 
more  mcmporeal.  For  to  the  tim 
is  a  materia]  contxM  indispmsab' 
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■  motion.  It  is  bo  in  tnith,  not  merel^r  "^  Ihose  who  aro 
.it>nred  with  a  taatr  for  the  arts  or  the  artistic  eye,  but 
r  1.-  rnore  imireisally,  bcinp  diffused  in  a  greater  or  le«  dcgne 
Itmu^  tho  whole  human  family.  Special  gifts  of  it,  or 
ndier  hieber  thou^jh  Turying  endowments,  arc  to  be  found 
in  mne  higfaly-fhvourcd  intUriduale;  and  in  the  isamc  way 
(Ik  ev  for  music  is  not  imparted  to  all  who  poesew  tu 
gnml  organ  of  hearing,  which  we  very  properly  term  ths. 
tad'f  tease.  The  external  senses  man  ^area,  indeed.  *  ' 
cnnmoD  with  the  brutes,  in  some  of  whom  they  are  founi 
B  exquisite  aiul  highly  developed  susceptibility.  But  thcW' 
%her  CTidowments  of  eye  and  enr,  and  above  all  the  natural 
artistie  fechng  for  beauty  of  form,  and  the  muaicnl  talent,  are 
file  prerogatiTes  of  man,  conferred  upon  him  by  his  peculiar 
&ctwy  of  fancy.  On  this  account  they,  like  that  iacolty, 
■re  distributed  uncqnally  among  men,  though  they  are  not 
en  that  account  Icsh  real  and  undeniable. 

Bie  brutes,  1  said,  do  not  possess  them.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  certain  melodious  rhythm  perceptible  in  the  songs  of  birds. 
Some  also  of  the  more  eminently  docile  and  sagacious  of  ter- 
iMnd  animals  do  indeed  evince  peculiar  signs  of  pleasure 
in  the  mnsio  of  man.  Still  I  would  coll  thb  but  so  manjr 
ain^c.  unconnected  echoes  or  reverberations  of  fency.  sinos 
vmything  like  free  choice,  fijrther  development,  or  inb '  " 
cofaocnee.  is  wanting  to  them — all  is  broken,  abrupt, 
bcnpMble  of  being  formed  into  a  whole.  In  the  same 
ner  the  artistic  instinct  and  skill  of  some  animals  exhibi 
donht  ft  certain  likeness  in  its  operations  to  the  mtional  wt 
if  nun.  but  stOl  it  ever  remains  a  resemblance  at  best, 
it  tbr  ever  divided  from  reason  by  a  wide  and 
grit  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  indistinct  trace  of  a  weathcr- 
md  nearly  obliterated  inscription — the  dyii^  notes  of  some 
fe-off  mu«c.  And  hence  the  agreeable,  but  at  the  some 
tee  mclftocholy  impression  which  such  things  make  upon 
mr  feelings.  A  something  human  scema  to  be  stirring  in 
ftem.  TUcy  appear  to  revive  a  faint  but  nearly  forgotten  allu- 
rion  to  an  originally  close  and  intrinsic  relation  between 
wmaled  nature  in  its  highest  developments  and  man  as  its 
bnner  toaster  and  as  the  divinely  appointed  lord  of 
Vhele  eartlily  creation.  But  if  the  influence  and  the  op 
InoT  (be  foncy  on  tho  external  senses  be  thus  indistinct 


be 
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difficult  to  be  traced,  it  ib  fiir  more  apparent,  as  alao  flv 
greater  and  more  decided,  on  the  inclinations,  instincts,  and 
passions,  which  form  the  second  class  of  the  fiunilties  subordi- 
nate to  the  &nc7.  It  can  easily  be  shown  how  even  the  sim* 
plest  instincts  of  seLf-preservation,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
most  natural  wants,  are  in  man  perceptiblj  affected  by  the 
working  of  fancy,  so  as  to  be  manifoldly  diyersified  thereby. 
But  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  higher  impulses  and 
instincts,  as  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  use  and  induU 
gencc,  especially  when,  in  their  most  violent  and  intensest 
development,  they  become  passions.  For  in  this  shape,  both 
by  this  excess  and  by  the  fidse  direction  they  give  to  the 
mental  powers,  originally  designed  for  nobler  ana  more  exalted 
purposes,  they  form  so  many  moral  perversities  and  fitults  of 
character.  I  would  here,  in  the  first  place,  caU  your  attention 
to  the  &ct,  that  in  aU  the  passions,  when  by  their  intensity 
they  become  immoral,  the  fancy  exercises  an  essential  ana 
co-operating  influence.  And  in  the  second  place,  I  would 
remind  you  that  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  external  senses 
generally,  so  also  in  aU  the  principal  phases  of  ill-r^ulated 
passion,  the  threefold  principle  of  hmnan  existence  manifests 
itself  once  more,  and  is  even  repeated  anew  in  all  the  several 
forms  and  subdivisions  of  these  special  spheres. 

Now  the  first  of  these  fidse  tendencies  and  moral  infirmitieB 
— unbounded  pride  and  haughtiness— is  essentially  a  mental 
bHudness  and  aberration;  and  vanity,  with  its  delusions,  is  the 
same  disease  in  a  lower  and  milder  phase.  And  all  wiU 
admit  that  the  source  of  this  moral  failing  is  an  overweening 
love  of  self.  But  in  self-conceit  the  co-operating  influence  of 
fiuicy  is  easily  and  distinctly  traceable.  As  to  the  second  of 
those  infirmities  which  distract  and  disturb  life :  I  should 
also  be  disposed  to  consider  the  sensual  passionateness  or 
passionate  sensuality  as  a  disease  indeed,  but  of  a  brutalisinff 
tendency — ah  inflammatory  habit,  a  fever  of  the  soul,  whi<£ 
either  spends  itself  in  acute  and  violent  paroxjrsms,  or  with 
slower  but  certain  progress  secretly  imdennines  and  subverts 
all  man's  better  quidities.  In  either  case,  the  true  source  of  the 
evil — the  irresistible  energy  and  the  fidse  magic  of  this 
passion — ^lies  in  an  overexcited,  deluded,  or  poisoned  fiincy* 
The  natural  instinct  itself^  in  so  fiu*  as  it  is  inborn  and  agree- 
able to  nature,  is  obnoxious  to  no  reproach.    The  Uame  liei 


iho^cctber  in  the  want  of  principle,  or  that  weakness  of 
dmractPT  which  h^-voliintarilf  concedes  to  the  mere  inetinot 
an  oahmited  Authority,  or  at  least  is  incapable  of  exercising 
met  it  n  due  oontrol.  The  third  false  dtreetion  of  man's 
insttnets  which,  after  the  two  abeady  noticed,  ioTolvea  hnmaa 
Kictcty  in  the  i^'cntest  disorder,  and  most  fatally  disturbs  the 
pemcc  of  individuals,  is  an  unlimited  lore  of  gain,  seUistiness, 
vidamrice.  No  doubt,  in  a  certain  modified  and  lower  ecnse, 
the  hope  of  advantage  or  profit  is  the  motive  that  prompts 
rfm-  enterprise ;  at  least,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
wodd,  nothing  is  undertaken  or  transacted  without  a  riew  to 
KOne  object  of  a  Belfishneee  more  or  leas  refined.  But  when 
we  look  to  the  worst  and  most  riolent  cases  of  this  disease 
— «B  insatiable  avarice  and  a  morbid  love  of  gain,  then  wo 
M  ODre  sec  the  bnnefiil  effects  which  the  fancy,  dwelling 
eidasiTely  on  material  property  and  chinking  coin,  has  on 
fld»  moml  disease,  where,  with  the  golden  treasure,  mind  and 
son]  are  shut  up  and  buried,  and  both  eompletelT  numbed  and 
petrified,  in  the  same  way  that,  by  certain  organic  diAeasea  of 
the  body,  the  heart  becomes  ossified. 

By  these  pernicious  passions,  the  higher  moral  organ  of 

liie  is   in   different   ways   attacked  and  destroyed.      In   the 

first  case,  that  of  the  blinding  of  the  mind  by  pride  and  vanity. 

the  moral  judgment  is  perverted  and  fiilaifiei     In  the  secoi 

cife,  wh^re  the  fouI  is  brutalised  by  a  life  of  sensuality,  t] 

moTsl  senile  is  cloudi^,  loses  all  its  delicacy,  and  is  at 

obliterated.      In    the    third    instance,    that 

^li  numbness  of  the  inner  life  produced  by  si 

A  svaricc,  the  idea  of  moral  duty  is  in  the  end  totally  loatt-B 

ii  away,  and  becomes  extinct,  while  the  dead  Mammon  is' 

jBided  as  the  supreme  good  of  life,  and,  being  set  up  as 

Baule  olgeel  of  human  esertion,  is  substituted  for  the  best 

2  noblest  acquisition  of  mind  and  souL     The  three  passiona 

U  WE  have  already  estimiued,  are  founded  indeed  on  a 

Tc  pursuit,  however  fidse   may  be  the  extent  or  per- 

i  the  ilireetion  in  which  it  is  carried  out.     We  might 

r  proceed  with  our  speculation,  and  pn^ressively  de- 

Iping  )t  from  the  same  point  of  view,  extend  and  apply 

0  iho  nggreerivc  passions,  which  arc  based  on  a  merely 

Btirp  pursuit — the  attack,  annihilation,  and  destruction  of 

objects-     I  allude  to  the  passion  of  hatred,  in  its  three 
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different  elements  or  trpedes,  Tiz.,  snger,  malice,  and  xefenglu 
But  to  enter  further  upon  sodi  in^eatigations  would  be  inappio* 
priate  in  the  presoit  |dace.  Generally,  indeed,  in  toncning 
upon  matters  so  universally  known,  my  object  haa  been 
merely  to  consider  and  exhibit  them  firam  their  psychologkil 
aide,  in  order  to  show  partly  how  the  triple  principle  of 
human  existence,  acoording  to  mind  or  spirit,  and  aonl,  and 
the  third  clement,  wherein  the  former  two  eonjoinliy  operate^ 
finds  its  application,  and  is  repeated,  as  it  were,in  miniatma^ 
in  the  narrower  sjdiiere  of  the  natural  inclination,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  also  in  that  of  the  external  aenaea.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  also  my  wish  tooall  attentum  to  the  fiut,  that  tfai 
dominion  of  the  &ncy  orer  its  subordinate  fiundtiee,  whether 
of  the  external  senses  or  the  instincts,  manifests  itadf  like- 
wise in  the  pernicious  passions,  as  exerdsing  oyer  them  a 
very  baneful  influence,  and,  indeed,  as  being  the  prindpal 
aource  of  the  prevailing  aberrations. 

Hiese  three  passions  and  leading  defects  of  character,  which 
destroy  the  inward  peace  of  individuals,  and  disturb  the 
order  of  society,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  Stygian  floods, 
80  many  dark  subtmanean  streams  of  lava  and  fire,  which, 
bursting  firom  the  crater  of  a  burning  fancy,  pour  down 
upon  the  region  of  the  will,  there  again  to  break  out  in  law- 
Ins  deeds  and  violent  catastrophes,  or  perhaps,  what  is  fiff 
worse,  to  lie  smouldering  in  a  life  frittered  away  in  worth- 
less pursuits,  without  object  or  meamng,  or  in  the  frivolous 
zoutme  of  an  ordinary  existence. 

Having  thus  fuUy  set  forth  the  injurious  influence  of  a 
disordered  fimcy  on  the  deadly  and  pernicious  passions  of 
man,  we  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  consider  the  other  and 
better  aspect  of  this  mental  &culty.  For  fimey,  whidi,  as 
his  peculiar  prerogative,  distinguishes  man  from  all  other 
intellectual  beings,  is  a  living  and  fruitfiil  source  of  good  no 
less  than  of  evil.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  aims  of  hii 
good  instincts,  noble  inclinations,  and  true  enthusiasms,  fimcy 
gives  life  and  stability  to  his  exertions,  and  arouses  and  calk 
to  his  aid  all  the  energies  of  mind  and  intellect. 

But  here  I  must  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that  in  the 
ethical  domain  generally,  and  in  all  moral  matters  and  re- 
lations, nothing  but  a  very  fine  line  divides  right  from  wnmg. 
The  &ult  lies  not  unfrequently  in  the  undue  exaggeration  or 
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^pUcatum  of  c  riglit  priociplo.  Pride  and  vanity,  I 
c.  Bare  the  conunoitost  Bubjccte  of  the  woHtl's  tonsur 
D  woold  baniab  iroiu  iJiudcnLi-  a  tnic  scoso  nf  hoiioiirJL 
e  iLirat  of  fitiue.  And  how  would  society  lose  all  its' 
tsH  and  its  true  ring,  if  ire  were  to  withdraw  from  it  till 
tliuu  pTe«ioaB  metals !  Avarice  imd  tbe  love  of  |i;Bin  arc.  no 
ibufat.  fruitful  eourccs  of  evil,  and  bring  into  scMuety  a  thoD- 
and — a*y,  ve  may  rmther  aay,  without  cxaggemtjon,  ton 
dkcnwaad  times  ten  thousand  woes.  Thej-  are  tt^  occasion  of 
conntle^  feuds  and  ewlless  litigation  ;  so  that  the  prevention 
and  tettlcmcnt  of  these  numberiees  coaiinercial  quarrels  and 
diqnUee  about  property,  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  attea- 
tion,  and  alMorb  the  best  energies  of  domestic  govenunent. 
But  a  gainful  induBtry,  diiocted  to  utility  and  even  to  private 
utflitT — lubuur  aud  oseiduily  which  liave  no  other  end  in 
new  than  a  lawful  gain  aud  a  fiiir  profit,  which  not  merely 
dtws  not  Titilate  the  rights  of  othen,  but  even  pays  a  due 
npai  to  tbdr  iuttrcsta,  wiD  bo  Qniversally  Tcco^iiwd  as  an 
caaential  part  of  the  frame  of  society.  It  fonns.  indeed,  the 
■iimenlan'  aap  of  life,  which,  as  it  aseends  through  its  dilfer- 
ent  recBci^  difiuses  eTcrywhcre  both  health  and  strength. 

Laal^',   we  will  now  consider   that  other  instinct  of  our 
~  '  re.wlu«b,evcnas  the  strongest,  moat  requires  moral  rcga- 
B  and  treatment.     Bv  all  noble  natures  among  ciTiliaedJ 
B  in  their  best  and  purest  times,  this  instinct  has.  1 
a  of  various  moral  rdations,  been  spontaneously  o 

»  higher  element.  And  indeed,  taken  simply  t 
inclination,  it  possesses  some  degree  of  affinity  therewith. 
Soch  s  EtroBg  inclination  and  hearty  love,  elevated  to  the 
bund  uf  fidelity,  receives  tberet^  a  solcnm  consecmtian.  and 
^ketea,  occcrdiag  to  tlio  divine  dispensation,  regwded  as  a 
And  it  is  in  truth  the  moral  sanctuaiy  of  earthly 
m  which  God's  first  and  earliest  blemii^  ttill  rests. 
,  moreover,  the  foundation  on  which  is  built  the  hap* 
IS  aud  tiie  moral  wcl&re  of  ritces  and  nations,  lliis  soul* 
;  link  of  love,  which  constitutes  the  fimiily  union, 
■  &om  which  emanate  the  strong  and  beautiful 
liesuf  a  mother's  love,  of  filial  duty,  andof  fiitcmal  affection 
between  brethren  and  kindred,  which  togi-tber  make  up  the 
invisible  soaL  tuul.  as  it  were,  the  inner  vital  fluid  of  the 
iKTVes  of  human  eocietj-.     And  here,  too,  the  gicat  family 
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oblem  of  education  must  be  taken  into  accfll 
luctttion,  I  mean  tlie  whole  moral  tHuning  d 
enemtion.  For,  however  numcrouB  and  exctX 
he  institutions  founded  by  the  stale  or  conduote 
individuals,  for  special  branches  and  objects,  or  t 
cln£ecB  and  nges,  still,  on  the  whole,  education 
garded  as  prc-emini  -''«  the  business  and  duty  a 
For  it  is  in  the  fer  '  cation  commenee 

also  it  terminates  a'  at  ibc  moment  wbi 

man,  mature  of  i  irs,  and  tbe  grown 

leave  the  jjittcnioj  ind  a  new  family  o 

In  BcasonE  of  dan,  wide-spread  and  I 

ruption,  men  are  ;el— but  on^n,  olai 

how  entirely  tbe  ac  both  of  human  I 

society  rests  on  uus  u>^    ition  of  the  femily  ' 
meri'ly  by  the  phenomena  of  our  oivn  times, 
exitiiiiiles  of  the  most  ti;i!iaed  nations  of  antiqui 
truth  be  historically  proved ;  and  numerous  paai 
adduced  from  their  great  hiatorians  in  confin 
lit  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  moral  revoluti 
donic'stic  circle  has  preceded  the  public  outbrea 
anarchy,  which  have  thrown  whole  nations  into 
undermined  the  beat  ordered  and  wisely  con 
\Mien  all  the  principal  joists  of  a  building  he 
nil  its  stays  and  &stenlngB,  &om  the  roof  to 
have  become  loose,  then  will  the  first  storm  o 
dimolish  the  whole  structure,  or  the  first  i 
and  rotten  edifice  in  flames. 

Next  in  order  and  dignity  to  this  soul-bini 
mid  virtuous  love,  which  promotefl  and  pter 
union  of  all  the  ports  of  social  life,  another 
a  iufty,  a  good,  and  a  beautiAil — nay,  even 
vour— shows  itself  in  what  we  coll  enthi 
has  for  its  positive  object  a  thought  wh' 
once  intellectually  embmced,  is  ever  aflei 
with.     But  the  mere  inward  idea  does  t 
ever  it  may  in  the  case  of  the  simple  < 
tion  of  a  noble  thou^t.     The  distinctiv 
tliusiasm  is  rather  uie  untiring  energy 
great  personal  sacrifice,  it  lahonrs  to  r 
realisatum  the  idea  which  has  once  t 
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The  commonoBt  fonu  or  B]K'cies  of  thiB  entbusin<>m  in  patrii 
inn  or  tlie  love  of  eounliy,  wliich  beat  and  most  plainl] 
manift^ts  iSrelf  in  wasons  of  national  danger  or  cakmi^ 
As  tip  (Ittily  life  of  the  indiridunl  nltcmatcs  between  laboor 
uid  n-st.  and  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the  night  renewD  the 
tti«ti^h  which  has  been  exhau.sted  by  the  toils  of  the  dar, 
M>  is  it  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  public  life  of  the  state  m 
its  oltuniBtions  between  peace  and  war.  For  although  peaotf 
18  justly  prtxcd  and  desired  as  the  greatest  of  public  blessingfl,'' 
still  it  is  some  comfort  and  compensation  for  its  unaroidabltf 
ahMnee,  to  know  that  tie  presence  of  war,  and  the  struggle 
■rilh  its  dangers  and  hardships,  first  awaken  and  call  into 
bring  many  of  mnii's  best  energies  and  noblest  virtues,  which 
in  nninirrTOpted  peace  and  tninqnillity  must  have  remained 
(or  ever  dormant-  But,  as  is  everywhere  the  case  throughout 
tbf  moral  domain,  a  spurious  enthusiaam  stands  close  alongside 
of  the  true  and  gentune  species,  and  requires  to  be  carefully 
disingnished  from  it.  Forced  to  speak  of  the  love  of  country, 
wd  to  paint  its  genuine  tmits,  1  rejoice  that  I  am  standing  on 
one  of  its  chosen  and  most  familiar  scenes,  where  my  hearers 
irill  undcTstimd  me  at  the  first  sound,  when  I  declare  that  the 
true  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  reveals  itself  most  plainly  tn 
nusfortune — in  the  midst  of  deep  and  lasting  calamities,'^ 
Another  characteristic  is,  that  it  does  not  arbitrarily  set  up  itif ' 
object,  or  capriciously  make  its  own  occasion,  but  at  the  first 
raU  of  its  hereditary  sovereign  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger. ' 
Tht  seeoud  mark,  therefore,  of  a  true  patriotism  is  obedience 
Imi  an  obedience  associated  with  the  forward  enei^es  of  •' 
fcted  and  prepared  resolve,  which  far  outruns  the  exact  requi. 
litions  of  duty,  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  and  real  equality — tho 
equality  of  self-sacrifice,  wherein  the  high  and  noble  vie  with 
&!•  poor  and  lowly  in  the  magnanimous  oblation  to  their 
country  of  their  hest  and  dearest  possesions. 

Another  generally  known  and  admitted  species  of  enthu- 
'lann,  viz.,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  has  not  so  universal  a  founda- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  na  the  feeling 
of  patriotism,  but  implies  a  particular  mental  disposition 
ind  certain  natoral  endowments,  and  consequently  the  sphere 
0(  its  operation  is  far  narrower.  But  here  also,  as  in  the 
ftrmer  case,  enthusiasm  manifests  itself  as  a  properly  or  state 
'eioul  which  ie  far  from  being  contented  wiUi  &  coi^ 
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philosopbicul  coatt'mplatioii  or  admiration  of  it«  iowaid 
thoufclil.  but  which,  longing  ca^rn'lj  lo  realiee  imd  exhfliit 
extcmully  tlic  idea  with  which  it  is  possessed,  knows  no  nit 
Bor  peace  till  it  has  accomplished  iu  cherished  object.  Aai 
sadi  an  ideal  cnthusiaam  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  art 
sl<Kic,  but  cren  in  the  cahoer  regions  of  science  is  its  infls- 
ence  felt.  It  is,  ia  short,  the  animating  impulse  of  all  greit 
icTentioDS,  creations,  and  discorerica.  Without  it  Ct^uinbM 
vould  never  have  been  able  to  overcome  itU  the  dangers  u>i 
obetBcles  which  beset  the  first  design  and  the  final  consum* 
mation  of  bis  bold  conception.  But  in  the  latter  instances  tin 
otnect  of  enthusiasm  is  no  longer  a  pure  ideal,  like  that  whith 
animates  the  artist,  but  something  great  or  new  in  the  r^isB 
of  useful  Ecience  or  of  practical  life.  In  every  case,  howero^ 
flnthusiosm  has  for  its  object  a  something  positive  and  teai^ 
which,  even  if  it  be  not  one  which  captivates  the  soul  wilk 
its  transcendent  beauty  and  excellence,  yet,  at  least,  bj  Hi 
exalted  nature  fills  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  QuiM 
Otherwise  is  it  with  a  longing — cm  indefinite  fovUng  of  pM* 
found  desire,  which  is  satisfied  with  no  earthly  object,  whetlwr 
reel  or  ideal,  but  is  ever  directed  to  the  eternal  and  the  dirina. 
And  although  it  presupposes,  as  the  condition  of  it«i  existcnoi, 
no  spccicd  genius  or  peculiar  talents,  but  proceeds  imme- 
diately out  of  the  pure  source  of  the  divinely  crmted  ind 
immortal  soul — out  of  the  everlasting  feelings  of  the  lovisg 
soul — still,  from  causes  which  are  easily  conceivable,  a  ptm 
development  of  this  species  is  /or  rarer  than  even  of  the  ea- 
thusiasm  for  art.  No  doubt,  in  certain  happy  tcmpcnunieiit^ 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  iree  cxpansioit,  *1m 
vague  longing  is  peculiar  lo  the  age  of  youth,  and  is  oAoi 
enough  olMcrved  there.  Indeed,  it  is  in  that  soft  melaiichc^, 
which  is  always  joined  with  the  half- unconscious  but  plcasani 
feeling  of  the  blooming  fidness  of  life,  that  lies  the  cham 
which  the  reminisccnoe  of  the  days  of  youth  postiesscs  fiir 
the  cahn  and  quiet  contemplations  of  old  age.  ilcTe,  too,  the 
distiiictive  mark  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  mnuU 
festation  of  this  leeling  is  both  simple  enough,  and  eaaQv 
'  found.  For  as  this  longing  may  in  general  he  explained  ai 
an  inchoate  state — a  love  yet  to  be  developed — the  qucnion 
reduces  itself  consequently  to  the  simple  one  of  determioiiw 
Uve  nature  «f  tluu  luve.    If  upon  the  fiiat  derdopmeut  aai. 
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f?uiimioB«f  tliepanioiis,  tfcia  Ime  hnntcdiah  Iy  pri!>!iM  orvr 
n  nnl  Umm  itaelf  in  (he  ordinary  mlitire  nf  life,  thi-n  ie  it 
u  gcMOtiK  laanifcetation  of  the  hvavr'nly  feeling,  but  a  mere 
flvUUv  uid  seneni^  lon^g.  But  when  it  mirviTcs  tlie  yrmth- 
bl  rbollition  «!'  the  fccUngs.  when  it  docs  biit  beeome  deeper 
ind  more  intcBee  by  time.  wUmi  it  is  mtiefied  with  no  joys, 
ud  Mifled  by  no  sorrows  of  eaith^ — when,  from  the  midst  cf 
Ike  fltmfiKka  of  lifc,  and  the  jireBsurc  of  the  world,  it  turns, 
'"•a  fcftht-seeing  cj-c  upon  the  storm-tossed  waves  of  the 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  walcbtrg  to  discovet 
r  of  eternal  hope — then  is  it  that  true  nod  ge- 
m  Icmctn?.  which,  directing  itself  to  the  divine,  is  iisulf  coea 
petle«bBli>rigiii.  Out  of  this  root  springs  almost  everything 
'•  tsi^llectually  bcautiAil  and  pvat— even  the  love  rf 
iSc  certainty  it»elf,  end  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  lift 
^tupc  Philosophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  source,  and 
^t  in  this  respect  cnll  it,  with  much  propriety,  the 
•  or  llie  scieuce  of  longing.  Bui  even  that  youthful 
kaqri^.  already  noticed,  is  onentimes  a  genuine,  or.  nt  least, 
the  jbn  foondntion  of  the  higher  and  truer  species,  nlthou^ 
hbBw  the  iMtcT,  it  is  ea  yet  wither  purely  evolved  nor  re- 
faed  fay  the  course  of  time. 

One  ^'ncrral  remark  remains  to  be  added.  Ilus  bcsutifhl 
Itq^g  of  youth,  a  fruitful  fiiiicy.  and  a  loving  soul,  arc  the 
ben  and  most  prfoious  gifts  of  benignant  nuCore.  that  dis< 
faia»  with  so  lilKral  a  hand, — or  rather,  not  of  nature,  but  of 
ihnwOMlCTflil  Intelligence  that  presides  in  and  over  it.  They 
fcnt.M  it  were,  a  iair  gunlen  of  hidden  life  within  man.  But 
m  llw  finrt  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  merely 
far  Ut  idle  enjoymcDt,  but,  os  it  is  expressly  stated,  "  to  dresa 
it  sod  to  keep  it,"  so  here  also,  when  this  law  of  duty  ia 
Uf^trtl.  the  inmoKt  heart  of  the  most  eminent  eharactcrB 
tod  of  the  most  riclily  endowed  natures  becomes,  as  it  were, 
1  Pantdise  run  wild  and  waste. 

In  th«  consideration  of  these  three  forms  of  man's  higher 
[fibft — Ti«.,  longing,  true  love,  and  genuine  enihusinsm — I 
bavB  throughout  silently  implied,  what  no  ono  can  posHihly 
dfBy,  tlie  co-operating  influence  of  fancy.      As  in  the  evu 
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■nebve  effect,  so  auo  it  co-operates  bouefieially  witii  tno 
Jw^  n^icib.  is  directed  to  the  good  and  the  divine,  os.^ 
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nparts  to  it  its  nnimating  ardour,  and  its  highest  ei 
n  the  pure  loTiging,  indeed,  the  inventive  inncy  is  dia 
a  whut  has  ceased  to  be  an  earthly  feeling,  and  has  b 
ompletcly  identified  irith  the  loving  soul.  But  in  th 
jid  enthusioBin  which  are  directed  to  some  actual  objec 
he  sustaining  flame  of  life,  and  of  oU  loftier  aspiratioos  ■ 
i8  they  spring  trom  the  source  of  fancy,  attest  its  co-opei 
t  may  be  tliat  the  pure  spirits  are  iillcd  and  pcrvudei 
hat  loving  vciitration  of  the  Deity  which  mates  uj 
)liBsful  esiHlcDce,  simply  by  means  of  the  intuitive  ' 
landing  aod  the  pure  wUl,  without  even  any  admixt 
imcy.  A  human  love  or  enthusiasm,  however,  whicli  i 
«  totally  devoid  of  fency,  and  free  from  its  inflneno 
■cry  rarely,  if  ever,  be  met  with,  and  is  but  barely  conce 
rhis.  ho«cvcr,  does  not  involve  nny  reproach  or  o 
^{ainst  man's  love  and  enthusiasm,  as  tliough  they  we 
vol  and  I'oiindcd  on  an  untruth.  Tor  nothing  can  b< 
erroneous  than  to  suppose  tJiat  the  fancy  must  invaris 
ultnic  and  dceoiWng,  or  at  least  self-deceived.  Suoh 
wsitioii  i-s  derived  merely  from  one  species  of  it — the  p 
iinev-  And  yet  even  ttis,  in  its  genuine  nianifestati<Hii 
ains  Ivncutli  its  privileged  and  permitted  gaih  of  es 
uitrulh.  a  rieh  store  and  living  source  of  great  and  pci 
■erities,  of  n  jjfculiar  kind,  and  belonging  to  an  interna 
jf  nature.  Or,  perhaps,  this  misconception  of  fimey  in  g 
nay  iiaie  it*  orifjiu  in  that  abortion  or  corruption  of  it 
)p('vatcs  so  powerfully  in  the  evil  passions,  which  ia  on- 
'dly  in  llie  lii^ht'st  degree  deceptive  and  delusive.  ] 
)y  itM'lf,  anil  (iilvcu  in  its  widest  signification,  this  &a 
aiioy  is.  gciuiiilly  speaking,  the  living  productive  dioi 
he  iiiciilly  (if  iiilcrnal  fertility — and  which  also  with  ii 
s-ard  or;;^!!!-..  Iiotli  of  an  earthly  and  a  higher  sense,  &p|^ 
lie  HJirilf  iNliJ  Jinl  world.  It  enters,  therefore,  wiUi  a 
iitcrcst  iiilLi  erirj-  good  as  well  as  base  pursuit  of  ma: 
fiviiv,'  new  >)i(ipes  of  its  own  to  all  that  it  has  once 
ii'iidi  d.  Lilinuiw  to  invest  it  with  a  living  form,  to  apn 
o  rializr  il.  In  itsel£  therefore,  and  in  its  pure  aad 
■U]it  Ktiite,  far  from  clashing  with  the  divine  truth  (■ 
lowevci-.  i*  not  in  every  case  identicid  with  the  or 
ealily).  faney.  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in  anoth'-t. 
idmits  of  being  easily  reconciled  wltli  it.     Bat  c 
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ve  laaat  always  judge  by  a  human  standar<i,  ond  with 
lowancc.     Etch  supposing  that  in  the  case  of  a  trae 
id  a  genuine  enthusLoam  a  passing  thought  may  be  de- 
a  momentary  excitement  or  mamfestation  wtuch  goMJ 
the  exact  line  of  the  aetunl  truth ;  ercn  in  such  a  a    ' 
e  and  this  enthusiasm  would  not  therefore  be  less  r\ 
nuinc — still  would  not  ell  be  eiaggerntion  that  n 
I  to  the  unsympathifdnK  and  uncntbuciastie  intelleo 
AloUevents,  it  must  everremaiu  undeniable,  that  emci^nciM) 
<KCat  in  human  lil'e  which  arc  not  met  hy  the  rigorous  and 
nuthcmatical   formularies  of  ethical    geicncc,  and  wberc  hf  1 
aoihing  but  a  noble  sacrifice  of  love  far  tranBcending  all  the 
common  and  general  requisitions  of  the  practical  reason — by 
nothing  but  a  lofty  energy  and  resolute  enthusiasm — can  K 
man  extricate  hinuelf  from  his  perplexities  and  arrive  at  a 
happy  result.     At  least,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  or  misre- 
present this  dement  of  human  life,  even  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  exempt  ftom  those  traces  of  human 
infiimity  which  are  also  but  too  apparrnt  in  the  other  aspect  o£  j 
it,  the  one,  tiz.,  in  which  the  fonnal  reason  decides        — 
diing,  and  is  supreme. 

Ass  therefore,  the  tliinTritu;  soul  is  the  living  ccnti'c 
bunvut  consciousness,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loving  9 
is  the  middle  point  and  the  foundation  of  all  moral  life  as  i1 
■hows  itself  in  that  soul-bond  of  love,  which,  wliile  it  consti- 
mnrringe,  is  tied  and  completed  therein.  On  this  union^l 
which,  as  historically  represented,  appears  to  be  tb 
commencement  of  civilised  life,  it  will  be  necessary  i 
few  words.    And  the  present  seems  the  most  appropriat 

for  them.     Now,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  all  gener 

mcculation,  there  are  manyreasoncrs  who  would  derive  evi 
thing  from  material  sensations,  and  seek  to  degrade  all  tl 
is  Hoarded  as  high  and  noble  by  mankind.  So  here,  also,  ii 
the  world's  mode  of  judging  of  this  union — which,  however, 
all  publicly  acknowledged  principles  regard  as  holy — it,  and 
nil  that  belongs  to  it,  is  accounted  for  by  some  evanescent 
psssion,  some  sensual  impression,  or  some  interested  view  or 
other,  while  the  existence  of  anything  like  true  and  genuine 
luve  is  absolutely  denied.  But  in  tlie  first  place,  iu  the  case 
of  an  union  which  embraces  the  entire  man — his  sensuous  as 
Well  as  Ilia  ratJonal,  or,  as  1  should  prefer  to  say,  hie  cai^l^ 
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less  ihan  his  apiritual  oature  and  tnnperanient— it  «■ 
ly  be  urged  in  objection  to  it,  that  both  the  element 

nuxcd  constitution  are  pTL'sctit  iu  it.  On  tlie  conb 
i  obviously  most  unjust,  in  our  eEtimatn  of  it,  violent! 
arate  what,  even  in  the  least  corrupted  disponticm 
est  characters,  are  most  closely  interwoven,  or  rather  fi 
^er,  and  to  subject  them  to  an  invidious  and  destm 
lysis.  This  is  not  the  way  to  determine  the  choracteni 
1  true  and  of  a.  fiJse  love.  The  distiuctiou  between  i 
it  rather  be  sought  by  a  simpler  method,  similar  ta 
ch  we  followed  in  the  cose  of  longing  and  enthnoaa 
considering  merely  the  total  result.  A  feeling  «f 
d  may  nppear  at  the  beginning  never  so  violent ;  it' 
n  amuse  itwlf  with  a  thorongh  mental  haUueinatlon,  w 
rays  itself  in  it.^  very  outward  aspect,  with  tlie  profoim 
.cratiou.  nny,  deification  of  its  admired  object ;  ba 
rried  lifo  this  intense  admiration  soon  gives  place  to  bbI 
indilti'i'cncc,  and  embittered  by  mutual  distrust  and  i 
Icrslniidirifi,  it  terminates  in  incurable  discord.  b  I 
ise  the  fii'iiny,  even  in  its  ardent  beginnings,  wa« no 
?.  lint  ,-iTii|ily  passion.     But  in  those  happy  uniona,  w 

first  piisflionate  ardour  of  youth  yields  only  to  an  • 
wiii^  anil  Ktill  purer  development  of  mutual  good^wiO 
fidi'iiec — while  8e!f-sacrifiee  and  patient  endurance,  1 
^ood  ami  evil  fortune,  do  but  cherish  the  same  deep  s 
1  and  fidin  friendship — here,  from  the  very  firat,  it 
e  and  j.'i>iiulne  love.  For,  however  much  the  ootl 
M'ar.inci's  nf  limnun  life  mav  seem  to  contradict  it,  Ae 

ill  niilui-c,  and  even  in  the  higher  region,  any  love  int 
eturn.  And  as  all  true  love  is  reciprocal,  so  also  w 
c  lasting  and  inde.stmctible ;  or,  to  "speak  as  a  n 
n  iH'causi;  it  is  the  very  inmost  life  of  humanity,  i 
ref'.rf.  tr,i,'  luito  death. 

*Iiiniivor.   in  the  ease  of  an  union  which  extend*  to 
oil'  111*  lilt',  it  is  quite  eonsistenl  that  n  due  regard  ab 
paid  li.  llii'  otluT  circumstanees  :ind  rcIatiiraB  of  esish 
ty  i)i>  '."iiiral  nde  can  be  laid  down  in  this  re«^pet 
iniiiltir  M-hiili  lias  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi 
■11  by  Ihi'  divine  laws,  those  sacred  guardians  of  ■ 
ieli,  Ikiwi'.it.  rigorously  insist  on  the  absence  of 
)  the  free  conaent  ot  all  Tgan 
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I'wmtial  OMidilian  of  this  tmioa.  And  m  we  should  be  juatu 
'.  il  in  luking  &r  ^TaoU^d  that  this  reciprocal  act  of  free  will 
iiiJiii  uitt  bo  any  incionsidcralo  or  citortc^d  B»(eDt,  or  one 
uniuced  by  other  int«rceted  feeliiif;  or  consideration ;  so  m 
tins  eiprmly  asserted  by  the  fact  thnt.  oecorditig  to  the  spirit 
of  thetc  holy  laws  of  matrimony,  this  union  must  he  Ibandcd 
on  Budial  afiectioo,  and  rcpirdcd  nx  an  indiasuluble  bund  of 
mob,  niui  not  as  a  mere  civil  contract  or  deed  of  sole  and 
tmufur  of  rmnt  and  propert;-.  ITie  latter,  as  wtll  as  all  cIm, 
«re  luere  subotdinatc  matters.  Three  thingn,  according  to 
OodV  muTul  government  of  the  world,  are  indispcimeble  ta 
Md  rct|uirwl  by  the  cesence  and  spirit  of  these  holy  hiw«. 
In  the  first  place,  there  miiHt  be  a  mutual  connent  of  the  wiB 
—4  reciprocal  fondncsH  and  liking,  to  which  the  will,  when- 
ever it  is  left  free  and  unsLickled,  gives  an  appropriate  utter- 
ance  and  eipretision.  In  the  second  place,  these  lawH  requiio 
thai  unison  of  temper  which  i»  indispeneable  to  itt  pennanenee ; 
whOr,  thinlly  and  lastly,  they  proride  thnt  thix  union,  bo 
Bcrvd  in  the  sight  of  all  civUlsed  nations,  should  be  indis- 
■ohiUe.  In  perfect  harniciny  with  this  last  condition  is  mono- 
pmy — the  timdamental  law  of  Christian  -rredluck.  And  evea 
aaumg  the  heathen  nationa  of  antiquity,  though  without  the 
■nction  of  law,  yet,  Dcrcrtheless,  under  the  influence  of  ui 
uutinctive  sense  of  what  is  morally  right  and  noble,  monoh ' 
piniy  hnd  practically  bci;omc  the  tUmoet  universal  rukkl 
Highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  iit  the  ii^i 
TtuUble  maintenance  of  this  sacred  law  of  marriage.  S»  ' 
iocaleulable  are  the  diaastcTH  which  follow  from  its  violation, 
that  I  cui  safely  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
that  a  religion  which  would  venture  to  desecrate  or  puU  down 
the  venerablo  sanctuary  of  wedlock,  and  consequently  to  ex- 
pM«e  the  weaker  sex  to  degradation  and  oppression,  would 
iTcD  thereby  bespeak  its  own  falsity,  and  renounce  all  pr&- 
tennions  to  a  dinae  origin.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  this 
nuhU-  iu-<tttution  and  woman's  dignity  are  acknowledged  and 
ri-<|H.<(-Ii.'<i,  there  this  union  of  niuIe  in  consecrated  love  operatea, 
hj-  tiie  means  of  lasting  persooal  intercourse,  a  reoiproeal 
mcnta!  luduence  of  the  most  diversified,  salutary,  and  lienuti* 
fiJ  kind.  And  thi.s  influence  tends  to  promote  the  develop- 
laenl  not  only  of  the  ooul  and  character,  but  also  of  the  inind 
w  spirit.     .Accordingly  b  this,  the  first  and  the  most  inti- 
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la.  all  the  three  principlt^e  of  human  existeam 

loul,  and  spirit,  or  mind,  alike  meet  togcUicr,  and  par 

a  comiuon  evuliition.     And  the  result  of  this  niutna 

?  relatively  to  the  different  characters  of  tbn  loeiiU 

;s  and  consciousness  of  the  two  sexes,  aiid  the  dr 

lent   of  each  produced   thereby,   forms,  merely  in  it 

lo^cal  aspect,  a  remarkable  and  pregnnnt  phenomenon 

lently,  therefore,  with  the  law  I  have  propoBed  myad 

wf  cose,  to  set  out  in  my  inreatigutions  from  life  iirnH 

Em  the  vcrj-  centre  thereof,  I  cannot  well  avoid,  wbtfa 

^  of  the  several  grades  of  the  development  of  manV 

l^vc  some,  though  it  must  be  but  a  portiB 

|mtioti  to  thi.s  interesting  topic. 

iiility  of  Diinil  and  temper  forms,  it  is  confessed,  th( 
111'  (lllIlle^tie  |ieace  and  contentment,  and  of  u  happy. 
rvrll-a>,M.ii('fl  niiirriage.  But  to  deteniiiiie  on  whki 
id>i,  ill  ciicli  iiidi\-idual  case,  is  a  problem  whid. 
1  ill;;  til [^  i'\ttrnn'ly  srcat  and  infinite  varieties  of  hiiniBii 
s  iKptol'a  precise  or  partieulur  solution.  Ob 
■>l  ohscn-ers  are  not  unfrcqucntly  deceivd 
IS.  lloiv  often  do  those  agree  very  1*611 
it  \Miuldnot  have  been  supposed  possible! 
lose  IJequently  live  most  unhappily  togctba 
iiiiiii  tlie  judgment  of  society  and  the  ordl' 
imuvi  ihnracter  had  led  to  the  most  favouf' 
Ni'Verthelcsa,  for  the  latter  fact  a  (!;enenJ 
■ii .  It  is  not  so  much  the  similarity  of  tnsta 
till  rllie  want  in  one  of  some  mental  qualit] 
(fUh  r.  that  forms  the  strongest  source  tf 
L  ilic  two  aexes,  ho  that  the  inner  life  a 
lie  iiriL'  finds  its  complement  in  that  of  tlu 
riciivis  from  It  a  further  development  and 
itir  -:nnf  way  that  a  certain  community  ol 
y.  I  ^  tit  though  not  complete  nor  enforced 
HI  -inue  measure  and  by  daily  use,  doej 
UiL'  iu  wedlock — so,  also,  by  the  eonaUnl 
iTV  thought  and  feeling,  a  sort  of  coni' 
i>in'-s  is  produced,  which  derives  its  chain 
[c  vrry  difference  in  the  mental  cliaractei 
\\*hen  I  would  attempt  to  give  a  mon 
I  detenuinatioD  of  this  difference,  I  feel  how  difficiill 
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I    ud  iiu!ompietc  must  be  evrry  attempt  gpneniUy  to  deGfl^^J 
IP    d«  varivtios   of  mental   character.     And  this  is  (wpecia^^^l 


'  n-lica  men  take  in  hand  to  paint  the  characters 
■ :  whole  ages  and  nations,  aud  by  eontnwts  endeavour  iUa- 
liu-ilyio  limit  and  sharply  to  define  them.  Thus,  for  in- 
'.mw,  the  predominant  elL-ment  in  the  mental  chEiractcr  rf 
!|;i.'  Greelu  is  usually  said  to  be  intellcctH-«oinprising 
'i-  term  every  form  and  manifestation  of  it,  the  »ci 
!-  well  as  the  artistic,  profundity  not  leas  than  acutcni  .__ 
■j-di  lirid  perspicuity,  together  with  critical  analysis — whils 
energy  of  will,  strength  of  mind,  and  greatness  of  soul,  are 
asigned  to  the  Routans  as  their  diEtinguii^hiug  peculiarity. 
No  duubt  these  descriptions  are  not  in  g^ineral  untrue.  How 
many  nicer  limitations,  however,  and  modifications  must  they 
undeivo,  if  we  are  not  to  reat  contented  with  this  historical  an. 
dthens  and  sumoiary-— which  no  doubt  are  correct  enough,  M 
In  m  they  go — but  desire  rather  to  form  in  idea  and  to  set  down 
in  words,  a  full  and  complete  image  of  these  two  nations 
their  whole  intellectual  life.  So,  too,  as  a  general  deacript 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  might  be  said,  with  tolerable  truth.  ' 
m  them  limey  was  predominant ;  while  in  modem  1 
reason  has  b^n  gradually  bceoming  more  and  more  panu^ 
mount.  But  how  many  particular*  must  be  added  in  the 
•IntU-T  cnsc.  if  the  truth  of  life  is  not  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
gtmer&l  uodon.  But  in  a  still  higher  degree  does  this  obser- 
ntion  apply,  when  we  come  to  speok  not  merely  of  nationB 
and  eras,  but  of  the  mental  dilferences  of  the  two  sexee. 
Such  mere  outlines  must  be  given  and  taken  for  nothing  mora 
than  what  Ibey  really  are,  mere  sketchy  thoughts.  However, 
they  may  often  lead  us  ferther,  giving  rise  occasionally  to 
utdul  applications,  or  at  least  serving,  not  seldom,  to  exclude 
a  blue  and  delusive  semblauce  of  a  thought.  To  attempt, 
therefore,  something  of  the  kind,  I  would  make  the  following 
rtanarlt,  in  which  most  voices  will,  1  think,  concur.  Of  the 
severul  faculties  or  aspects  of  human  consciousness  previously 
described,  soul  appears  to  be  most  pre-eminent  in  the  mental 
L-onstitution  of  women;  so  that  the  prophet  who  said  that 
wijmen  have  no  soul,  proved  himself  thereby  a  false  prophet. 
For  it  is  even  this  nch  fulness  of  soul  which  mauifesu  itself 
in  ail  their  thoughts,  mid  words,  and  deeds,  that  constitutes  the 
MBMf  chann  of  the  BOcial  intercourse  of  dTilised  nations,  a» 
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well  as  the  winning  nttractiTeneRS  of  their  marc  familiar  MO. 
venation,  and  in  port  ulso  the  boriiioutsing  inllucnce  whid 
they  produce  on  the  mind  in  the  mnre  inlimitte  union  of  wedded 
life.  Nevertheless,  I  think  wc  shonld  altogether  miss  tlie  trutk^ 
if,  from  luiT  love  of  antithesis,  wu  should  go  on  to  apjiend  tba 
temarit.  that  in  like  manner,  mind  (ynVl)  generally  predomi- 
nat«s  among  men.  and  is  commonly  to  be  tbund  iu  a  hig^ 
dr^ree  among  them  than  among  womea.  For,  in  the  6at 
place,  the  measure  both  of  natural  capaeity  and  also  of 
acquired  culture,  oot  only  in  themsulTes,  but  ako  in  iht 
Bumifold  tipherea  and  modes  of  their  applicatioQ.  are  go  (S> 
oecdingly  ditferent  in  dilfVrent  indiridoaLi,  that  it  is  not 
eaiy  to  form  thn^from  any  general  and  cfaoractorinttc  aid- 
mate  of  the  whole  aex.  And  just  us  it  would  be  a  most 
&lse  cs^gerstton  to  deny  to  man  altogether  the  posaeMon 
of  a  Euul  with  its  rich  fnlneea  of  feeling,  siiiee  it  is  onlyof  itt 
preponderance  among  the  other  Hex  that  it  is  sllowttble  t> 
apeak,  60  can  we  with  as  little  justice  rviiise  alwi^ntc];^  tB 
■ttribntc  nund  to  woman,  or  at  beet  ascribe  it  to  her  onlyua 
very  limited  degree.  For  even  if  the  subtler  ab«tractiana  of 
■oientific  reasoning  are  vciy  rare  among,  and  Uttle  snited  to 
them,  still  sonnd  reason  and  judgment  ore  Nily  the  vton 
common,  lie  understanding  which  women  poeseHS.  is  not  m 
much  drv.  observant,  cool,  and  ealeulating,  as  it  is  vivid,  and  ~ 
intnitivtiy  penctnting.  And  it  is  exactly  this  vi%idneM  <f 
intellect  that,  when  spenkicg  of  individuals,  we  call  mind  er 
spirit. 

Another  line  of  thought  will  perhaps  lend  us  more  dlrcotlf 
and  nenrer  to  the  end  we  hoTC  in  view.  I'bc  external  iidn- 
ence  of  women  on  the  whole  human  community  is  for  As 
most  part  (for  here,  too,  there  ore  great  and  memorable  exc«p- 
tioaa)  confined  to  ft  narrow  sphere  of  the  immediate  dntiea 
of  the  affecdons,  or  to  similar  relations  in  the  wider  social 
eirele.  So,  too,  is  it  inwardly  as  regards  the  consciousnesB- 
All  the  faculties  of  woman  and  their  several  manifestsitions  lie, 
if  I  may  so  express  mywlf,  close  together,  and,  as  it  were,  iita 
friendly  circle  around  the  lo\-ing  soul,  as  their  common  euntre. 
With  regard,  tlien,  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  nexes  and  theit 
mental  differences.  I  would  veuture  to  observe,  that  on  the  MB 
side  it  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  harmonious  fiilness  of  tha 
DonBoioiuoew  is  the  preftonderatiDg  character ;  and,  on  th« 
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other,  its  cccimtric  evolution.  Not  tlint  I  menu  that  in  the 
sex  which  is  pre-eminently  called  lo  outwnrd  nctivity,  the  miud 
loses  its  grand  centre  in  the  inner  lite,  or,  comet-like,  deli^rhts 
to  wandi;r  in  \-ast,  irregular  orbits,  an  is  indeed  eonunonly 
enough  asserted.  My  meaning  is  simply  that  the  niascidine 
mind  ivill  pver  dare,  as  indeed  it  ought,  to  move  in  wider 
circles  than  the  feminine.  The  estreraes  of  the  consciouBnegs, 
if  the  cspression  be  allowable — the  farthest  poles  both  of 
reason  and  fancy — ore,  so  to  npeali,  the  property  of  the  more 
active  sex.  while  the  harmonious  union  and  contact  of  both 
iu  the  sool  bchtog  to  the  more  sensittTe.  All  sneh  general 
and  eharacteriHtic  sketches,  however,  must  always  be  most 
nuperfect.  StiU  I  believe  it  may  be  «tfely  and  truly  said, 
that,  with  highly  tavoured  dispositions  and  noble  natures 
(and  these  must  be  always  supposed  and  taken  for  the 
biuodation  of  Kuch  ^neral  remarks),  the  gain  to  be  derived 
from  tliis  intellectiuil  community  and  inAuence,  ia  wbieh  DM 
individual  conseioasness  completes  the  other,  must  be  sou^ri 
in  the  one  sex  in  a  greater  dcyelopment  of  mind  and  eieva* 
lion  of  Boul,  and  in  the  other,  in  a  more  harmonious  adjust- 
ment and  softening  of  the  mental  powers,  and  in  a  for  mon 
eensitiTe  excitement  of  the  soul's  suseeptihilities.  But  in  this 
nuwt  intimate  of  unions,  when  regnrded  as  divinely  fah 
and  when  in  reality  it  appears  to  be  so,  then  on  cither 
both  mind  and  soul  are,  as  it  were,  twice  combined  and  joii 
together  in  closest  associatiou,  and,  if  we  may  so  say.  c 
married  and  wedded  together.  Consequently,  while  eitemd 
life  derives  from  marriage  its  moral  foundation  and  oriR^in, 
the  internal  life  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  mentally  renewed  by 
it,  or  fruetlBed  afresh  and  redoubled. 
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*  the  first  Lecture  our  attention  waa  directed  to  the  1 
ig  soul  08  the  centre  of  the  whole  humaa  cons^oiu 
bile  in  the  second,  I  attempted  fiiUy  to  set  before  yon 
I  dt'liiiealc.  the  losing  soul  aa  the  tnie  middle  point  t 
lond  liti.'.  The  object  of  our  present  disquisition  will 
wcrtain  the  [>;irt  which  the  Boul  takes  in  the  knowled 

liieh  lUiiti  i-  iilile  to  attain.  The  ecnoral  element,  in 
■hich  the  snul  furnishes  as  its  contribution  to  human  i 
•dge,  is  not  iudted  very  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  win 
jinetodetail.'i,  there  is  much  that  requires  to  be  well  w« 
ul  iK>.uIert-d. 

Now,  tile  soul  flimishes  the  cognitive  mind  with 
aaite  for  Ihc  expression  of  its  coffnitiona ;  and  it  is  ere 
istinctivf  <'harni;ter  of  human  knowledge,  that  it  depen 
iiigiiii;;e.  whieh  not  only  forma  an  cfiacnlial  eonatituent 
at  is  iilMO  its  indisjieusahle  organ.  Language,  how 
K'  (liseursive.  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  rividly  fi, 
ve  liiiijj:ii!ige  of  man,  ia  entirelv  titc  product  of  the' 
hieli  ic  its  produelion  first  of  all,  and  pre-eminently,  ] 
's^ts  its  fruitful  and  creative  ener^.  In  this  wondernil 
on  the  t«o  constituent  faculties  of  the  soul — fktui] 
■;i(>(m — ]tlny  an  equal  and  co-ordinate  part.     From  the 

dirivi's  ilie  whole  of  its  figurative  and  ornamental  pa 
n<l  also  its  melodious  rhythm  and  animated  tone. 
lori'ovi-r.    it*    inmost   fundamental    web   and   the   pri 
iiliiral  riKJts  lielong  also  to   man's  original  deep  feelil 
riiipathy    \(-ith   outward    nature,    and    therefore   to    I 
tili'ss  ]iirh;ip^  some  would  prefer  to  ascribe  them  at  "" 
le  soul  ii-i'lf.  as  still  more  profoundly  and  intimatelj 
iture.     'I'o  the  n^ason,  on  ^e  other  hand,  language 
jpeal  order,  and  its  grammatical  forms  andlam  cSFg 
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WTiich  part  is  the  more  importonl.  or  more  highly  to 
te  esteemed,  is  a  question  whose  solution  will  vary  according 
to  the  point  of  view  which  in  tmy  case  maj  be  adopted  aa 
Amdammtal^  or  to  the  different  relations  under  which  t3ia 
whole  shall  be  considered.  Both  elements,  however,  taa 
njoally  essential  and  indispensable.  In  all  the  instances 
dreadf  consideTcd  of  the  reeiprocol  relation  of  reason  and 
fimcy  we  found  almost  invariably  a  decided  preponderance  of 
one  or  the  other ;  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  wiU  reason 
ind  fimcy  be  found  combining  in  Euch  harmonious  propor- 
ItoM,  or  working  so  thoroughly  together,  or  contributing  so 
njoallr  to  the  common  product,  as  in  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductiaD  of  langoage.  and  in  language  itself.  And  this  is  the 
nae,  not  only  with  language  in  general,  but  also  with  all 
ita  Epccie«  and  noblest  applications.  Now  this  dependence 
of  the  o^nitive  mind  on  its  oi^an  of  language,  discursive 
indeed,  but  yet  almost  always  figurative — this  close  and 
iatistntc  connexion  between  man's  knowledge  and  his  speech 
— ^  even  the  characteristic  mark  of  human  iutclligcnce.  But 
the  &ult  of  most  of  the  mere  speculative  thinkers  lies  even 
in  this,  that  they  abahdon  tlie  standard  of  humanity,  by  seeking- 
In  wrest,  and  to  conquer  an  unhuman,  if  we  may  eo  say,  '.  e.,  a 
wholly  independent  and  absolute  knowledge,  which,  however, 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  attain  to,  and  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  lose  the  certainty  which  lies  within  their  reach,  and  so 
at  last  grasp  nothing  but  an  absolute  not-knowing,  or  an 
mdless  conbxtversy.  If.  as  we  cannot  but  suppose,  a  com< 
munication  does  take  place  among  those  spiritual  beingSi. 
who  in  intelligence  are  preferred  to  man,  then  must  tna 
iounediBtc  speech  of  these  spirits  be  veiy  different  &om  our 
half.»ensupus  half-rational,  half-earthly  half.heavenly  lan- 
gmge  of  nature  and  humanity.  For,  ercn  as  spiritual,  it 
cannot  but  be  immediate — never  employing  figure  and  those 
gnramatical  forms  which  human  language  first  analyses,  to 
fbrm  ujain  ont  of  them  new  and  fresh  compounds.  According 
to  the  two  properties  which  constitute  the  essence  of  mind 
IgtittJ,  it  can  only  be  a  communication,  a  transmission,  an 
swakening  or  immission  of  thought — some  wholly  definite 
thought — by  the  will,  or  else  the  communicating,  exciting,  and 
producing  by  the  thought  of  some  equally  definite  volition. 
ltV7  be  that  soioething  of  this,  or  at  least  sometluug  not 
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abHolntely  difsimilar.  occurs  in  fauraan  opcnttdons.  It  is  pgt* 
mble  that  this  inuacdiate  tangui^  of  mind,  bs  a  secrrt  sod 
invisible  princiiJe  of  life — as  a  rare  and  superior  clement— Ja 
contained  also  in  human  language,  and,  na  it  ware,  -rtilei  ia 
the  outer  body,  wludi,  howenr,  becomes  viaible  only  in  tks 
efi^cta  of  a  luminous  and  lofty  eloquence,  in  which  is  diEplayvd 
the  magic  force  of  langno^  and  of  a  ruling  and  commandinf 
thought.  Taken  on  the  wbolo,  howcrcr,  human  speech  is  M 
sach  immcdintc  and  magically  working  language  of  mind  <* 
spirit.  It  is  rather  a  figurative  language  of  nature,  in  which 
its  great  permanent  hierogly]>luc8  are  mirrored  again  itt 
miniature,  and  in  rapid  succession.  And  it  retuns  tUt 
natural  and  figurative  charaet^r  even  in  the  ordinary  fbnl 
of  rational  di^ogtic,  which  must  obserrc  so  many  vwietiM 
and  details  of  gronunar,  of  which  superior  intelligc-nces  faais 
no  need  for  their  immediate  intercommunion,  but  in  whicl, 
as  in  all  other  1'"""'"  things,  many  greater  or  less  gmiiK 
matical  oversight*  creep  in  and  give  rise  to  important  eoatt- 
queuccs  in  science  and  thought,  and  also  in  lifi'  itself.  But 
in  the  nest  place,  language  i*  intimately  connected  and  co- 
ordinate with  tradition,  whether  sacred  or  prolaaL',  mth  ill 
the  recordtd  Ihiits  of  human  speculation  and  inquiry.  And 
as  the  word  is  the  root  out  of  which  the  whole  st^'m  of  maft'l 
toansmittcd  knowIe<^,  or  tradition,  has  grown  up,  with  ttU  itt 
bnnches  and  ofibhoots ;  so.  too,  in  the  eloquent  speech,  in  tha 
fllegant  composition,  and  even  in  nil  lofty  inlemol  moditatioit 
^•nrhich  form,  as  it  were,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  tUi 
goodly  tree  of  living  tradition — it  is  again  the  word  by  wluch 
the  whale  is  carried  on  and  ultimately  perfected. 

But  now,  in  order  to  develope  still  more  completely,  and 
more  accurately  to  ascertain  the  part  which  the  aoul,  aa  tl» 
creator  of  language,  contributes  to  human  ci^.ition  and 
knowledge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  nicely  the  casenM 
of  rensun,  and  especially  in  relation  to  its  collateral  and 
cloacly  connected,  but  subordinate  faculties.  Above  all,  ft 
will  be  adt-isablc  to  determine  as  accurately  and  carefully  as 

Cibic,  the  difference  between  FCiLson  and  understanding- 
otherwise  its  proper  ghnrv  in  this  common  fi-uit  and  joint 
product  of  human  knowledge  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  each  power 
of  miud  and  to  each  faculty  of-thc  soul,  nor  their  ])roper placet 
and  due  limits  in  the  whoW  be  severally  assign^]. 
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Tho  faeiiltics,  liieu,of  the  soul  vhichsUnd  iu  th<?  Etcmc  clon 
rclutioniihii)  to  the  reason  that  tLe  stmsee  and  the  instiiicti 
or  piissioiis  do  to  the  fancy,  are  memory  and  conwienM. 
Now,  memory  may  be  considered  either  us  b.  g;ift,  according 
to  its  greater  or  less  power  of  comprehemdon  and  retention, 
or  oa  un  art  to  strengthen  and  &cilitate  its  opcmtions  by 
artificial  means  of  every  kind,  or  as  a  problem  to  detennine 
how  lar  the  exercise  of  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  at 
Hum's  intellectual  culture  and  developmeot.  But  it  i»  not  in 
any  of  these  points  of  view  that  we  hare  here  to  eotuader 
it,  but  simply  in  its  essential  conjunction  yrith  the  reason 
and  rationality,  nbich  appear    to    be    dependent  on  thiV: 

In  other  words,  we  hare  to  regard  the  memory  principallyj 
as  the  inward  due  of  recollection  and  of  association  in  tM-~ 
ronEciuu5n(-«8.  in  tlio  ever-flowing  stream  of  thought  and  tnt«l^ 
change  of  idea«.  We  may,  or,  1  might  rather  say,  we  muaf^ 
forget  infinitely  many  things.  But  thiit  connecting  thread  of 
tuemorj'  being  once  broken,  or  destroyei,  or  lost,  the  rcaaoB 
invariably  buffers  with  it,  and  is  injiurd,  urite  exercise  limited, 
or  lastly,  is  rendere<l  totally  confused  and  CKtinct.  Whenever, 
in  the  estreme  decrepitude  of  old  ago,  memory  feila,  reason. 
cea«c8  in  an  equal  degree  to  be  active  and  energetic,  and  iB 
supplanted  by  more  or  less  of  a  foolish  doting.  In  sleep,  no 
doubt,  conscioumesa  is  regularly  interrupted,  but  still  it  is 
inunediately  lestorcd  again  on  aTi'aking.  If  the  contrary 
were  to  take  place,  if,  as  is  the  foundation  of  many  an  inge- 
nious story  anujDg  the  poets,  when  suddenly  awakened  we 
could  not  recall  our  ibnner  memory  and  our  knowledge,  then 
ehould  we  be  coatinually  fidliag  into  mistakes  about  oureclves 
and  lose  all  identity  of  oonsciousocss.  Some  such  violent 
interruption  or  rent  in  the  inward  memory  of  seif-consciotis- 
nes>  is  innimbly  to  be  found  in  madness,  and  is  a  leading 
symptom  of  it.  And  here  I  would  merely  call  upon  you  to 
obbcrve  u  further  illustration  of  what  has  been  already  more 
titan  once  pointed  out.  The  triple  principle  of  body.  soul,  and 
spirit  is  aji^in  repented  and  manifested  even  in  tlus  sad  state 
of  mental  alienation,  and  in  all  its  different  forms  and  species. 
In  true  lunacy  or  monomania — ulitch  is  generaUy  harmlcw 
and  qJiiel — a  radically  iaise  Init  fixed  idea  is  often  associated 
"       t  with  on  estruoTdiuairj  '        ' 
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all  other  points,  NevertlieleSB,  this  fixed  erroneous  idet, 
tteiii);  m&iic  the  centre  of  all  other  thoughts  and  of  tht 
whole  consciousness,  produces  that  confustun  uiid  that  disoT- 
ganisatiou  of  the  mind  which  characterises  this  form  of  t 
disordered  intellect,  liut  in  true  madness,  or  &vnq'.  tlw 
Beat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  soitl,  which,  having  broken  loote 
from  idl  the  ties  and  restraints  of  reason  and  rational  habit, 
appears  to  have  ftdlcn  a  prey  to  some  hostili-.  wild,  sad 
To^g  force  of  nature.  In  idiotcy,  lasily,  cspeciidly  where  il 
is  inborn  nnd  conjoined  with  the  perfection  of  the  extemd 
organs  of  sense,  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  some  faulty 
orennisBtioD,  some  defect  in  the  brain,  or  whatever  else  Is  tM 
tmknown  but  higher  organ  both  of  thought  and  life.  lliB 
source  of  the  last  is  altogether  physical  and  corporeal,  wbercu 
moral  causes  often  co-operate  in  the  highest  d^ree  to 
the  production  of  the  former  two.  The  denf  nnd  dumb,  it 
left  wholly  to  themselves,  would,  in  all  probability,  beloog 
always  to  the  third  ckss.  since,  with  the  loss  of  speech,  they 
are  simultaneously  deprived  of  a  leading  condition  of  ration- 
ftlity.  And,  accordingly,  the  first  object  with  those  who 
imdertake  the  dilScult  task  of  training  these  unfortunate  bdn^ 
ia  to  tiimish  them  with  another  language  by  mcnne  of  eign^ 
instead  of  the  ordinary  audible  speech  of  which  the  acoidnit 
of  birth  has  deprived  them.  This  instance,  therefore,  is  onl|' 
a  further  confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  advanced,  that 
the  intellectual  character  is.  in  eveiyrcspect,  mo^  iutimfltdT 
dependent  an  the  facidty  of  speech.  A  more  minute  esnmf 
jution  of  these  matters  belongs  to  physical  science.  Never- 
theless, our  passing  remark  on  the  triple  character  of  thia 
psychological  evil,  or  misfortune,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  in- 
appropriate here,  as  affording,  even  in  this  narrow  and  specif 
sphere  of  a  disordered  intellect,  a  fijrther  illustration  of  tlie 
general  principle  of  our  theory  of  the  human  consciousness. 

Now.  the  outer  and  especially  the  higher  senses  may,  tj 
reason  of  the  supremacy  of  the  foncy  to  which  they  ore  sub- 
ordinate, be  termed,  with  propriety,  so  many  npphcd  fkcnltieB 
of  ima)i^nation.  In  the  same  way  we  might  give  the  same 
designation  to  the  inclinations  and  impulses — the  good  as  well 
as  the  eril — if,  perhaps,  il  would  not  be  more  accurate  to  name 
them  an  imagination  passed  into  life.  In  a  similar  way  the 
memory  may  be  considered  as  tm  applied  reason  which  in  the 
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1  has  become  quite  mccbanicEd  and  habitual :  for 
nqwsiiinuiblT  the  logicnl  arrangement  is  the  chief  quality  in 
amnary.  From  this  it  deriyes  both  its  value  and  scientifio 
ctiiitf .  On  the  other  hund,  there  are  certain  acquired  mental 
aptitudes  which,  though  originally  they  cannot  be  formed 
■■ilhout  the  voluntary  exercise  of  memory,  become  at  last  a 
coiaplclcly  unconscious  and  mechanicfil  operation — the  faci- 
lity, for  instanee,  of  learning  by  heart,  or  the  acquisition  of 
fon^ign  hm^ttages,  or  catching  up  of  musical  luneN.  In  all 
tbeM>  the  reaeon  has  become  nil  in-'tinct,  just  as  the  iusf  inct  of 
antmnls.  their  artistic  impulse  and  aldll,  may  be  designated  an 
uuconseioos  analogy  of  reason. 

la  thi«  aubordinate  faculty  of  the  memoty.  the  reason, 
agneahly  to  its  specific  character,  eihibita  itself  as  an  useful 
and  ministering  agent.  In  conscience,  on  the  contrary,  as  its 
hifrhnt  function,  it  assumes  a  somewhat  negative  character. 
But  in  both  relations,  whether  as  a,  ministerial  or  negative 
bculty  <tf  thought,  the  reason,  in  its  place,  is  of  the  highest 
nine.  If  occastomilly  we  have  seemed  to  detract  from  and 
to  limit  its  importance,  such  remarks  have  been  called  forth 
ly  the  undue  and  overweening  authority  which  the  present 
age  would  claim  for  the  reason.  This  is  the  sole  end  and 
niEnning  of  our  opposition,  which  is  directed  exclusively 
igaiuflt  that  spurious  reiifion  which  claims  to  be  supreme 
and  arrogates  to  itself  a  productive  power ;  whereas,  in  troth, 
il  ought  not  to  be  the  one,  and  can  never  be  the  other.  The 
ihou^t  which  distinguishes,  diridcs,  and  analyses,  and  that 
bUo  which  combines,  inters,  and  concludes — which,  as  such, 
mike  up  the  faculty  of  reason — may  be  so  carried  on  in 
indefinite  and  infinite  process,  as  ultimately  to  get  entirely 
rid  of  its  object-matter.  It  is  this  endless  thinking,  without 
i  correspondent  object,  that  is  the  source  of  scientific  error, 
which,  as  in  aU  cones  it  arises  solely  out  of  this  vacuum  in 
ihioking,  can  only  lead  to  a  thinking  of  nothing — a  cogita- 
lion  abwilutcly  mJl  and  folse.  Far  different  is  the  case  where 
&  mwnorv,  stored  with  the  rich  materials  of  intellectual  ex- 
pcnenee.'  forms  the  useful  ba:!is  of  man's  studies  and  pursuits, 
'ir  whcr*.  as  is  the  ease  with  the  apperception  of  the  con- 
science, the  object,  even  while  it  is  less  extensive  and  manifold, 
is  the  more  highly  and  more  intensely  important.  Now,  as 
W  reasoB  generally  is  not  only  a  combining  and  connectin(^ 
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dLstuipii^binj;  &culty  of  thoogbt.  so  lUnwkal 

'  is  !k  similar  power  i^  dranin^  distiiictioiW  in  t 

Jght  nm\  in  the  internal  consciousiir^,  Uunif^  in  ft  big! 

I  (qiecial  degree,  and  oLmi  in  a  diit'erenl  form  from  A 

in  nil  oilier  instanceB,  is  discuTEive  reasat,     FkII 

mplc  f?otiji»  and  immi?dtate  perceptioit  that  Um  a 

.  in  obcdii^Dce  to  the  voice  within  man,  drmra  bctm 

t  iind  wrong,  or  good  and  eril,  the  greatest  of  aD  d 

This  Toice  of  coniunrncc,  whilei  it  makea  [b 

mt;  all  motions,  neTerthcleM,  under  the  stct  ■ 

Bly  Tar}*ing  iiiiiuc'tice  of  mliog  ideas  of  tlie  age,  dnd 

L.  und  uf  tustom,  epoEiks  in  difivrent  timee  and  plw 

llTcring  tones  and  dialects.     But  these  difibi«WKSCfl^ 

sulmrdiiintr  matters.    The  prinuur  and  essential  pa 
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y-noto  sounds  through  all  these  n 

n  liiiigui.  and  liutfruBSe  of  human  a&ti 
T  ^Tiil  innnte  fear  of  God.  This  foct  hu ) 
I  iiiiiscicnco  as  tlio  principnl  eourcc  of 
inilli;  with  whom  I  can  readily  concur, 

iiRim  thereby,  that  it  is  the  only  roiuu, 

L  ly  i.thcr. 

■ly    significant  that  in    German^-and 

iiiiiiiiToua  instanees  of  such  sigaifti 
(1  and  the  name  of  reason*  is  deiiiW  fc 
jitirin  of  the  conscience  irhirh  i  iiiiiitiliilia 

Wliiit,  then,  it  may  be  aiiked,  ijt  peraai 
{ "  I'ccjition,  that  before  it  the  nil!  mm 
i:i\\-<  even  Its  earlier  and  most   chtod 

iiiri^  voice  it  is  called,  in  every  ap( 
it  Mere,  one  who  within  us,  warua  and 

iiul.  therefore,  our  own  Me.  but  as  it  « 

\:iguc  fcclinp*  would  eug'^eet,  of  a  hjg 
iin\  And  now  by  ita  light  that  eariter  i 
r^  in  like  miinncr  an  another  selC — a  loi 
Km  p — !in  alien  power  which  would  !■ 
■  II- proper  Me,  llut  between  the  tn 
i;  ^l  111.'  on  the  one  hand,  itnd  thia  a 
.i:i:  iiirce  on  the  other — there  staaA 
!■  lo  decide  between  them.      And  tllii 

ViTDuoftj  from  Vemchnieu. 
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soon  ns  tho  decomposing  process  is  finished,  which  in  the  ta 
jTct  tisdcdded  will,  or  iu>  mixed  BLitoB,  vepnniteB  anil  dis- 
tinguiHliiM  bi>tween  the  f;oc>d  Tmee  and  ihc  evil  iuolination — 
renuims  loiL^asourowu  Ego  and  our  proper  self.  This  inwnrd 
voice,  tind  the  immediate  perception  of  it,  is  nn  fuichor  on 
which  the  vessel  of  man's  existence  ridea  safelj  on  the  stormy 
sea  of  life,  nnd  the  ebb  and  the  Saw  of  the  M-tll.  In  other 
■wonis,  it  is  a  divine  focus,  or  ii  sncred  stay  of  truth.  But 
farther,  it  mnrt  be  observed,  that  the  understanding  of  this 
inner  perception,  a»  1  have  just  painted  it,  does  not  belong  to 
thereoaon.  to  which  nlone  the  perceiving  can  itself  be  ascribcil. 
The  tmc  intelligence  thereof — its  higher  iatetprctatiou.  nnd 
©xpLuiation,  which  adds  to  it.  or  recogniseB  in  it  a  rofcnifliec 
to  the  dirine — must,  even  because  it  is  on  intellectual  act,  be 
iuK'ril>cd  to  the  underetonding. 

The  present,  therefore,  is  theplnee  for  a  close  nnd  aceurata 

iLjiCsiigation  of  the  difference  Iwtwcen  reason  nnd  nndcr- 

^t4.lIldiug — (I  qnestion  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  whole 

tbi'orv  of  the  conscdousness.  and  its  true  philoaopbica!  inter' 

patitation,  as  well  as  absolutely  for  every  branch  of  scieoce. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  follow  a  line  of  thouglit  BDmewhat 

imuaual,  perhaps,  but  which  on  that  account  is  even  the  more 

1<V-'ly  to  cany  us  quickly  to  the  di'sircd  end,  and  to  place  the 

rhiction  in  a  full  and  clear  light.      I  lately  employed 

-r.mcwhat  hypothi^tical  comparison  between  man  and  a 

1  ior  order  of  intelligences,  as  a  means  of  illuetrating  the 

Ity  of  the  (iincy  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  human 

i.-i'lotiEnees.     And  now  I  would  go  a  step  higher,  and  irom 

icknowledgcd  characteristics  of  the  divine  intelligence, 

jll'  the  means  of  dctemiining  the  difTerent  functions  of 

urr  hiunau  consciousness,  and  of  settling  the  relations  they 

fiuii'l  ill,  not  only  to  one  another,  but  also  to  a  superior  intcl- 

li-i't.    In  this  course,  however,  I  sliall  take  nothing  for  granted 

I.'jI  wliat  is  well  known  and  generally  intelligible.     That  God 

n  Spirit,  is  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  men,  wherever  a 

r  r  in  the  one  God  is  p^ofesM^d,  or  the  idea  of  a  Divino 

ML.-  iaditliised.    Go<l  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  an  omuiHcicnt 

'  lloct  and  an  almighty  will  aic   unanimously  attributed 

1<i  Htm.     Tlvis  a.\ioui,  with  which  a  child  even  of  the  nutft 

ordinary  intelligence  can  associaU.'  some  kind  of  meaning,  I^ 

at  the  same  time  the  fundami^tal  principle  wtiicSi.\!i.^»swst:&. 
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Ihat  the  deepest  Uunker  can  know  of  God.  Tfaa  nae 
1,  therefore,  that  nialte  up  the  essence  and  the  tm 
s  of  ereated.  spirits — understanding  and  will—can, 
|t  hesitation,  bo  attributed  to  the  uncreated  Spirit ;  sad 
h  this  attribution  must  be  understood  according  b)  iht 
I  standard  of  the  infinite  dietancc  between  the  axatan 
f  Ci'eator,  still  it  is  made  properly  and  not  meidr  bj 

n  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  language  of  pious  tidon- 

1  prayer,  among  other  natdons  as  well  as  the  Jewiab, 

|tude  of  proxK-Tties,  faculties,  and  senses  arc  ascribed 

^  in  pcrfectlv  anthropomoTphic  dcscripticuia  lai 

rhus  mention  is  even  made  of  Ilis  eye,  Hia  ear,  Wi 

nd.  His  raifj;hty  arm,  and  the  omnipotent  breath  of 

In  sfi  fiir  nn  these  are  admitted  to  be  mere  imago 

be  1111  iibjeclion  to  them,  and  it  is  not  casv  to  tee 

ran  linrl  In   ;iiiy  abuse.     And  this  is  equally  tk 

with  M;rli   expressions  as  it  is  plain  can  oulylc 

10  til''   ndiv  in  a  figuratJTe  sense— for  inatance, 

11  pji'i--i(ni-.  :ire  iiscribcdto  Him — since,  if  employed 
111  lili  r;illy.  lliey  nil  involve  more  or  less  of  impa- 
Liid  ill  liie  sLiiue  way,  where  no  foi-getliilneaB  if 

eimceivable,  it  can  only  be  in  a  figurative  eetas 
s  alluwahle  to  speak  of  memory.  And  with  still  leM 
1  tlie  faculty  of  eonscience,  in  its  human  sense. 
.0  Giul,  His  balance  of  justice — His  regulatm 
WTiii'lIiiiiL;  vi'j-y  different  from  our  mere  sense  rf 
iscrilii.'  (■iirL-.iieiieo  to  the  Deity  would  be  to  «»- 
iid^r  on  :lie  bench  with  the  criminal  at  the  tw. 
.1  iiiiiii.  :i-  lojii;  aa  he  was  yet  innocent,  kaewiut 

I'lir  till'  '-LT1SL'  of  guUt,  and  the  faculty  of  pffl- 
usl  ill  tlif  iiLiy  earliest  have  come  simultaneoul^ 
i-L'n — i'lii  il-cif.  if  it  was  not,  rather,  consequent 
1  ihf  :i]j|jHi'[ition  to  the  Deity  of  such  figuntiTC 
i.:it  lin  iii-i'  i-^  of  course  allowable.  The  qoesticni 
ir  li  iiun-rrns  iL*;  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view  ft 
lie  -mm'  jiroper  sense  as  understanding  and  wffl, 
her  tiienltie-i  which  arc  so  peculiarly  distinctiTO(( 

and  t'auey,  or  the  soid — can  be  attributed  to  tbi 
;.  Sow  it  is  at  onee  evident  that,  far  beyond  (I 
I'urative  expressions,  it  would  be  perfectly  u       '    " 
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b  ucribe  IhikcT  to  God.  Wc  fcul  clearly  enough  that  br  so 
img  wc  should  be  leaving  the  site  ground  of  truth  for  the 
I  Oneiwroas  donutin  of  mythology.  Thiit  inner  mine  of  io- 
vjiUectual  richefl  which  num  In  hjs  weak  metunirc  finds  in  the 
l^lAalty  of  fiincT.  is  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  Being  furnished 
^^Kee  nnd  for  all  by  His  omnipotent  will ;  which  of  it«clf  creates 
^«dd  piodwees  its  objeot,  and  unlike  created  beingn  is  not  con- 
fined to  nny  limited  data  or  to  n  choice  between  them.  Here, 
111.  the  Almighty  will  itself  is  the  full  fatherly  heut — cm- 
■  icing,  uo\irishing,  and  iustaining  nil  creatures — or  even  the 
iiiing  maternal  womb  of  eternal  generation,  and  reqiurea  no 
new  nnd  special  fiiculty  for  this  end.  In  the  next  place,  as  to 
file  soul:  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  God  docs,  indeed, 
occur  in  some  of  the  lees  known  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
centuries  of  the  chxirch,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse — from  a 
Svax.  probably,  of  its  leading  to  a  confusion  of  idea,  and  being 
identified  with  a  mere  soul  of  the  world.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  soul  is  simply  a  posslTe  faculty,  and  therefore,  on  that 
aeeount  alone,  is  highly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  God. 
'Hiat  third  property  which  in  the  Divine  nature  is  associated 
with  an  omniscient  intelligence  or  luiderstanding,  and  an 
omnipotent  will,  cannot  be  called  the  soul  of  God,  but  is  even 
the  lipirit  of  love,  in  which  both  undcrstjinding  and  will  unite 
nnd  are  one.  And  if  this  third  jiroperty  be  added  to  the 
axiomatic  definition  of  the  Deity  already  alluded  to,  then  in  the 
proposition :  God  in  a  spirit  of  love,  the  double  predicate  in  its 
essential  import  involves  all  that  mau  in  general,  and  even  the 
profoundcst  thinker,  can  properly  know  of  God.  All  besides 
u  a  mere  expansion  or  elucidation  of  this  primary  and  funda- 
mental thought.  Moreover,  if  it  is  not  dlowablc  to  ascribe 
&nry  or  a  soul  to  God,  so  neither  con  He  be  spoken  of  as 
poau-ssing  reason  as  an  essential  faculty  in  the  same  proper 
sen»e  as  understanding  and  will  are  attributed  to  Him.  God 
19  indeed  the  author  of  reason;  and  the  sound  reason  is  even  that 
which  adheres  to  the  centre  of  truth,  as  He,  in  creating  it, 
dfaigned  and  ordered.  But  from  this  it  docs  not  by  any  means 
fellow  that  He  is  himself  the  reason  which  He  has  created,  or 
tirnt  He  is  even  one  with  it.  Were  it  so,  then  the  advocates  of 
ahwlute  Bcienee,  the  rationalists,  would  be  in  the  right;  iH  J 
•och  a  ciise.  the  knowledge  of  God  were  in  truth  a  science  aff| 
nuon,  inasmuch  as  like  can  only  be  known  by  lik^. 
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.f  it  be  not  reason,  but  roUicr  imdcrstai 
Itii  the  co-operation  of  all  iIlc  other  fitcuIUee  I 
f  s[>irit,  is  the  proper  orfjan  for  acquiring  n  ktiovl 

>,  nud  tht;  only  mt:iinB  by  ifhich  miui  can 
^!it  upprehcuBioii  tiicreof;   then  is  the  knowlc 
■iplv  and  entire  iv  a  science  of  expenence,  nltii 
Itind  peeulLiir  kind,  by  roaeon  of  the  finite 
■if  mail  as  compared  tvith   such   Oil  object. 
I  tho  apprehensiou  or  seizing  of  on  object,  the  S 
Knatiuu  or  diatiuction,   80   the   understaudii^  ,] 
Bi^hii'h  pcnetritcs  tind  in  its  hi-^hest  degree,  i' 
"    1       )]  W  I,  underetand  a  pheoama 

1   no  have  diaoemed    its  j 

I   ind  proper  eipEiiifieancc.    Aid 

u  lit  II  tlua  object  Iw  a  speoch  nl 

I  I  l(   lib — a  word  or  diecuurse  gifts 

I     I  ^'11  ne  haTe  discerned  the  deMgl 

I      !   M     i(h  J.  commiin  I  cation,  itit  rejl  mcanilg 

il       1        '     In  said  to  have  underBtoocl  it,  cwi 

il     <.\prebeion  may  Etill  remain  UK- 

kiiiguig  esscnti^y  t«  the  vrhidt, 

'  ii-ultred      ITicre  ore   thercfoH^ 

111   imderatanding — viry    differ^ 

1    I      \  fimihar  instance  nill  pLrliap«,eb> 

\  >  I   w  ill  suppose  the  case  of  on  evtremt^ 

I  ]    })r  ihapH  hilliorto  viholl)  unkaoWB, 

iu  tr^  from  a  foreigu  chine    The  natn- 

I       I  lU  stnicture  and  ut^ans,  assign*  it 

I  tlic  higher  botanical  genera,  wbn 

Iimer  species  or  fonua  an  exc^tkb 

1    uh  II   the  plant  is  brought  befbra  Ht 

Uu-.    It  jiii  u.rtain  other  cbaracttrs,  that  itil 

M  i  sill  ]i  I  k  mt  ntory  parts ,  while  the  pbysiOK 

.mil'-,  II  111  Iiidis  that  m  ccrtaia  diseases  it  vS 

i>    I  I  iiiiUv,  (.qually  if  not  mori.  effic^tdna 

ill-.  I  1   I  I    1  pieYiously  employed  tor  that  UB- 

il  til     iMii  ]  Lit  ha\e  judged  correctly,  if  O^ 

(  "iiin  II  I  In  trial  and  expcrunent,  then wiUjI 

111!  1  I  1    )d  the  plant,  and  cncb  m  his  own  dfr 

1    1    I    I   iiid  ihsurnLd  ita  intnn«c  chnraetot 

blu»U,  -'lip  by  step  and  gradually,   do  tatf 
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attain  to  the  understanding  of  some  ancient,  foreign,  and 
difficult  lunjj^agc.  It  commeuccB,  pcrhi^w,  witli  the  long  end 
difficult  deciphering  of  a  manuscript  or  inscription,  with  aa 
alphabet  incomplete  or  imperfectly  known,  and  after  mueli 
painful  labour  the  final  discovery  of  its  true  meaning  is  made 
pertiaps  by  Eomc  fortunate  accident  which  all  at  once  throws 
a  full  light  upon  it.  A  remarkable  instance  in  our  oivn  days, 
will  both  elucidate  the  mutter,  and  aen-e  at  the  some  time  to 
prove  how  a  higber  Providence  regulates  ctftj  the  progress 
of  science.  For  more  than  a  millennium  and  a  half  bad  the 
hieroglyphics  of  on  aneient  race  remained  unintelligible  to  and 
undeciphered  by  a  posterity  of  aliens,  when  at  last,  amid  the 
recent  commotions  and  tempests  of  the  political  world,  a  happy 
accident  brought  the  Bccret  to  light.  Who  can  forget  Iho 
brilliant  and  dazzling  expectations  which  hailed  tlie  departure 
of  the  French  espcdition  for  Egypt?  How  was  all  Europe 
electrified  at  the  bold  project  of  planting  at  the  foot  of  ttte 
Pyramids  a  colony  of  European  art  and  eirilisation.  The 
enterprise  itself  fiiiled.  and  was  soon  forgotten  amid  still 
more  important  events  and  greater  rerolutions ;  and  tho 
humble  monument  with  its  triple  inscription,  which  was 
carried  away  from  Fgypt,  is  all,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that 
remains  of  it.  But  tbut  has  unqucstionnbly  founded  a  great 
epoch  in  the  peacefiil  empire  of  science.'  For  s  whole  genera- 
lion  the  learned  laboured  to  decipher  it  with  but  slow  and  very 
imperfect  euocess,  when  at  lost  a  hnppy  coincideneo  presents 
itself,  and  suddenly  the  key  is  found.  And  although  of  th*.< 
seven  hundred  secret  ^rmbols,  scarcely  more  than  one  hun  ' 
arc  as  yet  made  out,  stiU  even  these  have  opened  a  wide 
into  the  spacious  domain  of  the  dark  oriffinea  of  man's  b' 
And  this  was  effected  at  a  time  when  man  had  just  learnt 
together  a  few  characters  of  the  great  alphabet  of  nature,  and 
here  and  thraT  to  decipher  n  word  or  two  of  its  hicroglypbical 
language,  wliile  at  tlie  same  time  streams  of  historical  know- 
ledge began  to  flow  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity  of  tlie 
human  race,  confirming  and  setting  in  the  clearest  Ught  the 
}n'al  of  all  that  we  bad  before  possessed,  and  exciting  a  hope 
that  wo  might,  perhaps,  be  also  able  to  understand  the  obseurB 


>f  th»^_ 


feT)lP  Roictta  ikme,  whidi  led  to  the  hitrroglrpluc^  <lucoHriea  el  ^oaafl^H 
of  (;iiaiupoUuni.-~Tt-a».  ^^H 
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H'phic.s  of  our  own  age,  and  the  ft'orful  wot  of  n 

I  c;oininencin;j;  in  it. 

is  the  course  of  things,   or  rather,  the  higher  Pifc 

I  tfant  rules  therein ;  and  it  was  to  this,  cliieflj'.  tlmt  I 

a  by  this  dlgrcssiou.     Thus  ijow 

Jdual,  hut  permanent,  arc  the  progressive  steps   in  the 

I  atid  development  of  true  human  ecicnee,   which  ti 

on  esperienee — the  internal  as  well  as  estemal,  llw 

a  well  as  the  lower — and  on  tradition,  langu^;(>,  ud 

mtrary.  that  talse,  or,  as  I  tvrmed  it  il 

et.  that  unhumnn  and  ahsolute  knowledge,  as  it  pt^ 

I  embrace  all  at  once,  and  by  one  etep  to  place  us  in  fgO 

1  of  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge,  so,  on 

Kng  between  being  and  non-being,  it  soon  difisotTCS  inU 

I  iind  leaves  ntilliinf; behind  but  abaselcss  void  of  abnolun 

11  «rii[!d  it  fare  with  the  knowledge  of  Gol 

"■,--.  if  they  were  left  to  be  discovered,  Bud, 

-tulili--lii>il  by  human  reason.     Eveji  tbou^ 

11'  liiiillictual  edifice  were  nerer  eo  wellbiult 

Hiipucl.  Klill  .'IS  it  had  originally  issued  out   of  mna'l 

«s.  it  would  be  ever  shaking  before  the  doubt  whi-tkv 

Kiiij'tliiii;;  better  than  on  idea,  or  had  any  reality  out  <^ 


I'  foundation  of  all  idealism,  to  whid, 
uidcr  differing  forms  of  error,  it  does  butptt 
:nid  II  cw  shape.  Even  from  this  side,  oou^ 
)iirriit  tliat  no  living  Certainty  and  coni{to 
iljli'  li  y  it.  Easy  in  truth  were  it  from  Hal 
i<  ilii'  iili';is  of  the  illimitable,  and  the  iofiidte, 
— iiriil  iif  such  developments  there  la  no  Is^ 
lii'-t  biit  ])iire  negations,  which  do  not  wni 
■\|i!riiii  iliiit  which  is  most  necessary  fijr  ■( 
Curiiiiiv  indeed  should  I  be  to  see  the  proCM 

iliis  pit  metaphysical  idea  of  the  abeobitti 
■  liiihiiji  r,f  God — Ilia  patience,  for  examplt- 
liT^i-  In  be  deduced.     Strange,  too,  must  It 

iil'jiii-  it  could  carry  out  theproof  that  the •!»■ 
n--  niiLii  pivfera,  it  seems,  to  say,  t/ie  AbmiA 
.vithllicpussicssionof  this  attribute  of  paticnBe 
IT,  bi'furcnll  others,  it  is  importiii(t  fornumB 
r.  tlii!«  ehamcter  of  a  bsolutcncss  is  applied  H 


DIVINE  JtlBTICE  AND 

the  DeiU'  in  a  manner  which  is  altogetbi 
That  GoJl,  in  the  mr>de  of  His  existence,  is  unlimited — that 
the  ¥inl  Cause  is  not  dependent  on.  and  cannot  be  qualified 
bv  any  other  being,  is  self-evident,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
identical  proposition.  But  this  character  docs  not  admit  of 
being  applied  to  His  inner  essence,  or  Uis  essential  attributes 
in  relation  to  man  and  the  whole  creation.  Woe  to  nil  men. 
nay,  we  might  rather  say,  woe  to  all  created  beings,  if  God 
were  really  absolute — if,  for  instance,  Hia  justice,  which,, 
however,  is  the  first  and  principal  of  all  His  attributes,  weM- 
not  manifoldly  modified,  limitfd.  and  conditioned  by  Ilia 
goodness,  liis  mercy,  and  Hi«  patience.  Befoi 
justice  of  God,  if  it  were  at  once  to  make  such 
ditional  manifestntion  of  itself,  the  whole  world  in  terrot 
would  sink  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  it  is  not  so  :  man  does 
hope — he  must  believe — ay,  wo  may  go  on  and  add, 
does  know,  that  the  divine  justice  is  not  unconditional,  but  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  limited  by  His  fatherly  love  and  good- 
No  doubt,  too.  it  must  not  on  the  other  hand  be  forgotten, 
that  the  divine  lore  and  grace  are  also  conditioned  by  the 
attribute  of  justice,  what,  however,  in  a  certain  efit-minate 
theology  of  a  recent  day,  seems  to  have  been  totally  over- 
looked. However,  this  grave  error  of  a  too  sentimental  view 
of  divine  things  is  now  pretty  generally  rec<^nised  as  such, 
and  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Moreover,  it  docs  not 
properly  lie  within  the  scope  of  our  present  disquisition. 
Now,  thepoBitionthat  the  justice  and  the  grace  of  God  mutually 
limit  each  other,  involves  nothing  unintcl%ible,  or,  in  this 
sense,  inconc^vablc.  as,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  base- 
less phantom  of  the  absolute,  where  the  empty  phrase  becomes 
only  the  more  unintelligible  the  more  frequently  it  b  its 
pcated.  Bow  much  more  correct  in  this  respect,  were  the 
definitions  and  distinctions  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  especially  the  Pythagoreans.  With  them  the 
limitless  and  the  indeterminate  were  even  the  imperfect  and 
the  evil,  and  the  former  they  regarded  as  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  latter,  while  the  fixedly  definite  and  positiye, 
which  forms  the  very  faeart  and  core  of  personality,  was  witli  , 
them  identical  with  the  good.  And  unquestionably,  God's- 1 
personality — the  Amdamental  notion,  tho  ^ro\icr  and  u. 
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'  urerj'  religion  that  ar  knowledges  the  one  tnie  Oei  i. 

;  centre  around  which  the  whole  inqulr}'  TevqJTek 

I  question  is,  wbi'ther  philosophy,  while  it  allows  tin 

'  iu(l(.-e<I  externally,  and  a]ipnrcnt]y — Ibr  cron  n 

-'  only  haa  been  found  bold  enough  to  dntf  it 

.-  and  without  reseiTp — intends  all  the  whJlo  to  jM 

aside,  and  seeretlyto  entomb  it  by  revising ti> wctB 

g  mote  than  an   illusion  of  the  nsturai  feeliap. 

at  issue  is  whether,  by  ao  teaehing,  philosoj^  i 

linto  direet  roUisioa  with  one  of  man's  motrt  imiiuri 

lly-rooted  feelings,  and  to  produce  an  eternal  achiiq^- 

■incilable  discord — not  only  between  idence'  and  tuA, 

\  between  science  and  life     Porto  unsettle  lil^li 

mry        I     f  rati  nahsm 

f    m  h        Hit       f  reason  to  thi 

1      i    1     I    1        rq  am     ^     11  peoples  iind  titDM. 

k       i   !        f  God  be       t       disco^-cry  <rf  Ite 

p    ]        th  analyse  and      'cstigate:  ifda 

]        bl     t  i      tand   of  Him  m 

]    ft  d  t(  us    th      the  matter  at- 

If  C  od  h     a  nfcrred  a  know- 

—  t  II     ha      poken  to  him,  hu 

—      IB  th        mm      tradition  of  d 

ui  'm  m  uhI        orrobonited   te 

—  I     [  t        d  rstand  tliis  diviat 

I      and        h    same  time  with  il^ 

II       f       d  t    all  w  that  this  intdle^ 

II         d  b     hum      frs  !ty  and  extremtijT 

I  t  I.  stimatc    f  low  as  posmbl^ 
I             thi  g  Ilk     h    degree  of  iotdli- 

II  1   1 1     )^h  ee    m     tha    Id  understwids  iH 
I        I  d  rsta  d    t  all  other  things  it 
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I      purpose — h  t  so  nething,   nertr* 

t — tl     w     se     learly  enough.     Ov 

bl.  1  k  1    to  be  I  >d   stray,  even  thowh 

t     Tai<>e  ad    b  tLe  matter,  tj 

h      hild  could      t  properly  tm^Bf* 

h  t  purpoie  t  w    id  Iw  necMasif 

I  amed  th         ghl    and  methodicallT 

Vi    beh        h  w    er,  what  inilMa 
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yre  tec,  tliat  man's  poner  of  iinderetemling  divine  things  ig 
ri'ully  Tcry  impcrt«ut.  For  thu  reladon  betweon  tlie  child 
a  ycni'  and  a  half  old  and  itfi  mothor  completely  repreRcnta 
thnt  of  num  to  God,  with  the  mot«  than  half  imperfect  organs 
that  are  given  him  for  this  purpose — with  his  so  manifold^ 
limited  mind  or  spirit,  which  is  a  spark  of  henvculy  U^if^ 
indeed,  but  still  oaly  a  spark — a  drop  out  of  the  oeeon  of' 
the  iulinite  whole — and,  moreover,  with  his  half-soul,  " 
holf-suul  we  may  and  must  call  it  in  this  respect,  since  with 
the  one  half  it  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  still  wholly 
fraternises  with  the  sensible  world,  while  with  the  other  it 
is  directed  to,  and  is  percipient  of  the  divine.  But  euch  a 
childlike  and  humble  docility  will  not  satisiy  the  proud 
ica£on,  and  so  it  is  ever  tunung  again  to  the  other  absolute 
rood  of  a  false,  unagiuory,  and  nnbuman  knowledge.  Funda- 
mentally, however,  those  two  words,*  which  alone  man  can  bo 
certain  of  with  respect  to  God,  would,  since  God  invariably 
impurts  to  every  creature  its  due  mcamirc,  be  quite  enough, 
if  only  nun  would  always  rightly  apply  and  tuthfiilly  pro- 
Sow,  lu  this  first  hypotbeaia  we  might  append  the 
question : — euppotting  that  God  has  imparted  a  knowledge 
lliiuAclf  to  muikuid — has  spoken  to  them,  and  revealed  Hi] 
self  to  them — is  it  not  higUy  probable  that  He  has  ordained 
some  institution  for  the  further  propagation  and  difiiiaion  of 
revealed  truth,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  as  well  of  its 
original  integrity  as  also  of  the  right  interpretation  of  it  ?  But 
I  must  content  myself  with  merely  advancing  this  question. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  prosecute  it  in  the  present  place,  for  its 
further  consideration  would  carrr  us  out  of  the  established 
limits  of  philosophy  into  the  domam  of  history,  and  it  involves 
moreover  the  positive  artick's  of  faith. 

But  the  previous  question,  whether  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  we  either  possess  or  are  capable  of  ]>ossessing,  be  & 
science  of  absolute  reason,  or  rather  an  understanding  o£ 
given  data,  and  consequently  a  scieoce  of  experience, 
resting,  ultitmttely,  on  revelation — this  certainly  falls  withi&i' 
Ihe  scope  of  philosophical  investigBtioa.  Indeed,  it  forms  " 
I   fdurfest  and  most  cssentinl  ptoblcm  of  philosophy, 

I.  *  "  God  ii  a  loaing  Spirit,"  fp  33.— IV<n>- 
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properly  the  Tcry  question  of  bring  and  tion-bartff~^ 
I  himian,  or  of  an  empty  and  imaginary  scicnot— 
re  lo  be  deeidcd.     On  this  nccoimt,  a  precise  ud 

I  phraseology  i.s  of  the  utmost  iiaportance  towards  ■ 
nlution  of  this  loading  topic  of  philosophical  ioquiiy. 

IB  a  fact  deserving  of  remark,  and  well  calcalatcd  » 

ir  attention,  that  nowhere  in  Holy  Writ,  uowIieTeiii 

,iiity,  or  in  any  of  the  great  teaehers  and  phitosophen 

II  time,  is  there  any  mention  made  of  God's  reason— 

[Tersally  it  is  intelligence  or  understanding,  an  wb- 

LuteUigence,  that  is  ascribed  to  Him.     The  wninghl 

Inge  of  tlie  two  worda  was  reserved  exctueivelj-  for-nar 

J  times,  and  for  the  epoch  of  the  absolute  rule  of  k>- 

II  <if  the  worse  tlinn  Babylonish  confusion  of  saeotific 
^liich  Las  ariricn  out  of  it.     The  only  exceptions  fri» 

s  remark,  which  may  be  found  in  antiquity,  an 

one  or  two  of  the  Stoies.     But  when  we  refled 

I'atly  their  whole  chapter  on  the  Deity  labonra  underlk 

::  of  that  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  nceessity  ami 

lite,  which  forms  the  reproach  of  the  whole  Stoud 

I  this  a])[)areut  exception  serves  to  eonlirm  the  geneni 

roiig  use  of  language  invariably  has  its  soora 

(ionalistic  basis  of  speculation,  or  perhaps  is  itself  tiie 

id  i)i'i;i-i(in  <ii'  that  erroneous  point  of  view.      Oodil 

iiialily  11h'  iiullior  of  reason.     If  therefore  any  one  !» 

ii>  call  liiu  divine  order  of  things  {which,  Qowem. 

■  Deity  him^cll',.  a  divine  reason,  this  isamerematta 
■rein'i',  Oii\\  JTi  such  a  case  the  question  to  be  wi- 
iilii  iifit  iTiriilvL"  the  mere  expression,  but  rather  tw 

ivliifh  is  :i>socia(L'd  with  it.  But  for  my  pait,  I 
-ili.r  to  avoid  ii  mode  of  speaking  which  might  girt 
real  iiii'icotiception.     And  this  is  the  more  desii^ilt 

■  needful  it  i-<  at  nil  times  carefully  to  distingdA 
the  true  and  snund  reason  and  its  contrary.  God  ffl 
ir  nf  Hie  sriund  reason,  i.e.,  of  the  reason  whict  fiJ- 

i^  (iliciliriit  til  the  divine  order.  But  the  other,  the 
-  nii'.iiTi.  Ii:i-  fyr  its  source  that  spirit  of  negatica 
LT\-"-hire  ii|ipri-iis  Ciod,  and  has  drawn  so  great  a  pari 
in  nltir  him  in  his  fall.  For.  having  lost  his  ti* 
lETid  lindiii;;  niiiie  in  himself,  ihnt  evil  Kpirit.  wid 
|bable  desire  and  niging  passion atcncss,  seeks  to  Sol 
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one  in  the  disordered  -world  of  ecnse,  and  in  its  nobli 
ornament^-cvcn  in  the  soul  of  man,  thu  very  jewel  of 
tion.  And  this  i»  even  the  origin  of  the  rebellious 
And  it  is  rebellious  eveu  because  having  wandered  from 
centre  iu  the  loving  soul,  whicli  again  has  its  centre  iu  God, 
it  has  thrown  off  the  obedience  of  love,  that  holy  bond  which 
retains  the  soul  in  subjection  to  the  divine  order.  How  far 
in  the  present  day,  amid  the  fermenting  rationalistic  medley 
which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  sound  reason 
which  willingly  follows  and  observes  the  divine  order,  or 
that  rebcUioua  reason  whieh  is  absolute  in  itself,  has  the 
upper  hand,  and  forms  the  predominant  element,  is  a  question 
easy  of  solution.  It  is  one  which  I  am  content  to  leave  to 
the  decision  of  all  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  science  and  of  life, 

llie  pliiloBophy  which  I  have  here  undertaken  to  developc, 
setting  out  irom  ilie  soul  aa  the  beginning  and  first  sulg'eet  of 
its  speculnQons,  contemplates  the  mind  or  spirit  as  its  highest 
mid  supreme  object.  Accordingly,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Deity, 
directly  opposing  every  rationalistic  tendency,  it  conceives  of 
Him  and  represents  Him  as  a  Uvin";  spirit,  a  pci-sonal  God^ 
tmd  not  merely  as  an  absolute  reason,  or  a  rational  order,  fl^ 
therefore,  for  the  soke  of  distinction,  it  requires  some  peculiar 
and  characteristic  designation,  it  might,  in  contrast  with  those 
errors  of  Materialism  and  Idealism  whieJi  I  have  described 
and  eondemned,  be  very  aptly  termed  Spiritualism.  But 
our  doctrine  is  not  any  such  system  of  reason  as  the  others 
pretend  to  be.  It  is  an  inward  experimental  science  of  a 
nigher  order.  Such  a  designation,  consequently,  bespeaking 
ns  it  does  a  pretension  of  syBtem,  is  not  very  appropriote,  and 
is,  at  all  events,  superfluous.  It  is  best  indicated  by  a  simple 
nnme,  such  as  wc  have  given  it  in  calling  it  a  philosophy  ef 
life. 

Moreover,  the  revclntion  by  which  God  makes  hiimtelf 
known  to  man,  does  not  admit  of  being  limited  exclusively  to 
tlic  written  word.  Nature  itself  is  a  book  written  on  both 
eidcs.  Iioili  within  and  without,  in  every  line  of  which  ths 
finger  of  God  is  discernible.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  Holy  Writ 
in  visible  form  and  bodily  shajie — a  song  of  praise 
Creator'a  omnipotence  composed  in  living  imagery, 
besides  Scriptt^e  and  nature — those  two  ^««.X. 
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i  ajid  majpsty  of  God — there  is  in  the  vtoei  rf 
l^e  nothing;  less  than  a  divino  revelation  within  num. 
lie  first  awakening  call  to  the  twu  other  lotider  and 
lutlftDuitions  of  revealed  truth.  And,  laMly.  in  uai- 
l^tory  we  Live  set  before  us  a  re&l  aud  mauifold  appti- 
lid  progressive  development  of  revelation.  Here  A» 
\  threads  of  i\  divine  and  higher  guidance  gUnmut 

e  remarkable  events  of  hifilory.  For,  not  onlfjb 
T  of  'whole  ages  and  natioos  but  alio  in  Oub  HiMH 
1     tl  e  nih  g  and  bcnii^ant  hand  of  FTonden^^^ 

1  ^       tl       1  the  source  of  rerelataoo   H^m 

I      knowledge  of  the  Deity    learos  Hr 

I        1  erat  on    nd  power — ennscH^cft 

i-^  1  istor^       The  t  uching  rf 

I  n    It  an  1  awl  1  kmd  to  nhicb  we 

I  ]  ]  1    the  adage      Who  wilt  not  lean 

1         II  !        (1  show  us  some  mi^^hty  ediSe* 

]     )     I  o  firm  ban  s  in  the  deep  eml  cf 

1       owed  ts  rap  d  growth  and  &h* 

1      tluencc   fiiUmg  suddenly  m  ruitiA.  m 

II    tr  ath  of  a  huptnor  power      Ob 

]    I  1      feeling  recogn  ses  the  hirnd  wluA 

n  \    n  the  biston  of  the  world— td 

(,  I      1  1  c  confidence — and  app    nts  rt  itr 

\     I    1      old  n  notion  (wh  eh   w  th  meo  tf 

111  1     I    n  ore  than  an  ant  quated  legend.) 

ts  plncc  smon^  tte 


th   1 


\\n 


only  too  80OU  forgot 
ubx  des  but  too  qii  ckly  lata 
=ur  t} — ^that  old  and  hereditisy 

ns   t    3  transm  ttc  1  to  us    aai 
!  and  thurt}  eentiines  oM 


t  thr- 


r  d  tiudibM 

lu  h   preceded    t      So  tu, 

I     u  h  an  onoinnl  re  elnt  on  fron 

1 1     c    tha      on  the  contrary   b 

t     the  f  ct   tl  at  such  a    ntnufbU 

lujiart  d  tu  the  faritt  man   as  well  as  to 
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that  patriarcli  who,  after  tlie  destruction  of  the  primeral 
-world  of  g^innta,  was  tlie  seccrad  prugenitor  of  numkiud.  fiut 
as  tliisdi%-ine  kuonled^,doriTeduiiin«diatt>lyfruiu  tlie  primary 
MmrcL-  of  oil  illumiuntion,  flowed  down  in  fri^  and  uiiconfinesj 
chaiinelfi  to  succeeding  g^cnerationf,  and  to  the  ditfe 
nntirina  which  bmnehed  off  Iruin  the  purent  stock,  tbt 
sacred  tradidoos  were  soon  dixf^red  and  overloaded 
fictions  and  &Ue9.  tu  these,  howercr.  a  rich  abundanoo 
of  U'limrkable  vestiges  and  precious  genua  of  divine  truth 
were  mixed  up  with  Bac«luui3liiui  rit<;9  and  immoral  mya- 
tCTios.  And  thus,  amid  a  multitude  of  eetisuoiu  and  Htimulatinff 
images,  tlie  piire  aud  simple  truth  was  buried,  as  in  a  Hecono^ 
«hai)H.  undue  a  ma^  of  contradictory  symbols.  Hence 
that  tlubvlonish  ccnfusiou  of  languages,  emblems,  and  le^^eni 
which  ia  utiiversaUy  to  be  met  with  among  ancient,  and  ev 
the  moHt  primitire  nations.  In  the  great  work,  therefore,  of 
pnritication,  aud  of  a  restoration  of  true  religion  (which  w8 
may  call  3  second  revelation,  or  at  least,  as  a  second  stage 
thereof.)  a  rigid  exclusion  of  this  heathenish  admixture  of 
£ib]e  and  immorality  was  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite. 
But  tliuse  older  revelations,  imparted  to  the  first  mun  and 
the  second  progenitor  of  mankind,  are  exprcMly  laid  down  as 
the  ptiundwork  of  that  evangel  of  the  creation,  which  forma 
the  introduction  to  the  whole  volume  of  Seriptuic,  and  fur- 
nishes us  thereby  with  a  key  to  imdcratand  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  primitive  world — or  to  speak  absolutely,  the 
true  Genesis  of  the  existing  world,  its  history  and  it«  8cienoe> 
Thin  double  principle,  cxpresdy  rect^nising  on  the  one  handii 
nil  original  revelation  and  divine  iUumination  of  the  first  prcN 
geuitors  of  tbe  human  race,  of  which  the  oldeu  and  lees  cot- 
ruptcd  monnmeuts  of  heathendom  still  retain  many 
and  on  the  other,  strictly  rejecting  the  additions  of  a 
and  degenerated  heathemsm,  with  all  its  tissue  of  tables  and] 
fidse  godlew  mysteries,  must  be  kept  steadily  i 
ining  the  earliest  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  the 
neglect,  or  imperfect  consideration  of  it.  has  already  led,  and 
is  ever  likely  to  give  rise  to  many  eomplieated  doubts  and 
perverted  views,  which  imjieril  not  only  the  simple  under. 
standing  of  the  whole  body  of  revealed  Scripture,  but  even  the 
right  C(incei)tion  of  revelation. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  not  only  ^tukriM^\aE»V.^KA>  ^w»- 
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rtry  higher  Bpecies  of  knowledgp  is  an  tnteinal  Kience 
I'or  the  funnal  science  of  mttthi^iiuitics  is  not 
ICC  for  the  cognition  of  a  rt'al  object,  so  ""ftti 
B-ganon  trad  nid  for  other  aciences,  which,  howerer,  u 
I  both  excellent  in  itself,  and  odniitH  of  many  ua^ 
Wc  may  therefore  on  this  hypothesiu  conaidei 
|tl)csc  four  faculties  of  man,  which  I  have  called  the 
J  poles  or  leading  branches  of  human  consciouanea, 
|puliar  sense  for  a  pnrticulflr  domain  of  truth.  For 
e  and  all  science  thereof  rests  on  some  cc^nttiie 
I  the  orgun  of  ita  immediate  perceptions.  Now  the 
in  its  form  of  conscience,  announces  itself  n 
!ic  of  right  and  wrong,  is,  as  the  feculty  fiw  tie 
11(1  com  muni  cation  of  thought,  usually  named 
Lii'-i-.  It  constitutes  the  bond  of  connexiim 
I  '!.'  ..  tlKiii^^'hts,  which  is  dependent  on  eai 
i.kI  its  organ,  and  may  be  called tht 
■:' lively  human.  In  this  respect  it 
■  1 1 1  ii  griide  of  all  other  aenses  for,  and 
.  I'-r  knowledge.  Fancy,  again, beiif 
.  iiulof  the  lining  powers  of  the  natft- 
■1  I'ur  nature,  which.as  will  hereafta 
■i,  A.  h.  r,]--t  k'uds  and  aaaures  to  natural  actenn 
.>n<l  []  iji'  living  significance.  And  inasmuclm 
T'lli  i-tii.ii  111'  a  single  object  results  fi-om  tiM 
-ill!  -i.:iiiti(;inceandHpiritof  the  whole— ^here- 
■•:.iih1iill;  is  the  sense  for  that  mind  (^cuf] 
*  ii-i  ll'  ill  the  sensible  world,  whether  thin  be 
■m.lI,  (h  the  supreme  Divine  intelligence. 
hiy  vi  11(1  Lie  to  consider  the  fourfold  rovdatuK 
i[L  nature,  in  Holy  Writ,  nnd  fts 
'  <  v  I  i  ling  springs  or  fertilising  strcasH 
:■!  suppose  the  existence  of  a  good 
■  t  life  and  the  good  seed  of  divioe 
"  :iu  organ  of  susceptibility  far  good 
L  L  ( iiu  above,  no  amount  of  rcvcUifli 
^-  '"■  tin.'  soul,  so  susceptible  of  good  ca 
I  .11  iiJLiii  and  from  without,  is  even  tidi 
-cci]itiiiri  {if  revelation.  j\nd  this  functioil  d 
her  with  its  creation  of  language  as  the  ooW 
n  knowledge,   constitutes   its  contribution  K 
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science — and  especially  to  internal  science.  And  even  iritb 
the  imdcrsLindiiig.  tut  the  sense  wlueh  discerns  the  meaning 
and  purport  of  revelation,  the  soul  is  co-operative — fdace  no- 
thing divine  cEtu  be  understood  merely  in  ^  idea,  and  of  and 
by  itself  ulone,  hut  in  e^ery  case  n  feeling  for  it  must  have 
preceded,  or  at  least  contributed  towards  its  complete  under- 
standing. The  soul,  coosequcntly.  which  is  thus  susceptible 
of  the  divine,  is  ever  informing  itcelf  about,  or  co-operating 
in  tlie  actguLsition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Godlike.  And  this, 
the  soul's  love  and  pursuit  of  divine  truth,  when,  unfolding 
itself  in  thought,  it  comes  forth  in  an  investiture  of  words,  is 
even  philosoph}' — not  indeed  the  dead  sophistic  of  the  schools, 
but  one  which,  as  it  is  a  philosophy  of  lift,  can  be  nothing 
less  than  li^'ing.  And  the  soul,  thus  ardently  yearning  for  the 
divine,  and  both  receiving  and  faithfully  maintaining  the  re- 
vealed Word,  is  the  common  centre  towards  which  all  the  fbnr 
springs  of  life  and  streams  of  truth  convecgc.  In  free  medi- 
tation it  reconciles  and  combines  tbcm. 

On  thin  account  the  oldest  and  most  natural  form  of  phi- 
losophy was  that  of  dialogue,  which  did  not,  however,  exclude 
the  occasional  introduction  of  a  simple  normtive.  or  the  con- 
tinuous explAuation  of  higher  and  abstniser  questions.  Phi- 
losophy, accordingly,  might  not  inappropriately  be  defined  as 
a  dialogue  of  the  soul  in  ils  free  meditation  on  divine  things. 
And  this  was  the  very  form  it  actually  possessed  among  me 
earliest  and  noblest  of  the  pliilosophers  of  antiquity — first  of 
all  really  and  orally,  as  with  I'ythagorns  and  Socrates,  and 
lastly  in  its  written  ex[>osition,  of  which  style  Plato  was  the 
great  and  conssimnate  master.  But  it  was  only  to  the  noblest 
4uid  best  of  nil  ranks,  though  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
timt  these  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  communicated  their 
Ircasures  of  pbilosophical  wisdom.  In  this  course  I'ytbagorna 
first  set  the  example,  which,  on  the  whole,  «-as  followed  also 
by  Socntes  and  Plato.  For,  in  general,  the  hitter  confined 
their  philosophical  teaching  to  a  select  circle,  and  imparted 
it.  as  it  were,  under  the  seal  of  friendship,  to  such  only  as  in 
the  social  intercouTsc  of  life  they  admitted  to  close  and  familiar 
intimacy.  Occasional  exceptions  were  perhaps  furnished  by 
their  disputes  with  the  sophists,  in  the  course  of  which  they  i 
were  constrained  to  adopt,  not  only  the  weapons,  but  also  tl 
method  of  their  adTeisarice — 8.  \i«MWi  vS.  -wXi^Q-  V";»^-    ~ 
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too  ofton  availpd  himself,  even  if  he  has  not  fOmiy 

it      ^or  about  thi    t  me  tiie  sophists  iutroducrd 

u     rr  □  uu    us  their  dnctnno  was  false.     Publinb- 

]  I  J  BophciaoH  to  the  whole  people,  they  treated  it 

■  11  d  nlxut    t  in  the  market-plnce  as  a  comnun 

&u  h       procedure  was  in  erery  setuic  per- 

1  one     1  Eh  must  have  brought  eTen  truth  itsotf 

m[  t      LastI     Anstotlc  ctinpriaed  in  his  mannab 

ye  Tfsulla  of  all  earhcr  philosophical  speculation, 

ted  llut  trc  isury  of  mature  knowledge  and  well. 

I   n     ly   an-  nged   thoughts   to  the   keeping   of  • 

Sow    we  should  be  for  Irom  justified  were  w«  to 

rcpronch  a''Tunst  thia  roaster  of  Bubtilty  and  pio- 

f    !     Iv         f     at   h     t  m    aU  true  intellectual  life 

I    I  I        p  nt   become  extinct  nnioog  the 

I        t  1  mocracy,  or  under  the  preo- 

r  Macedonia.   Still  it  must  ew 

I  I      "T  t     For  philosophy,  as  etamd- 

lb    giiidin)>;  spirit  of  the  divine 
I    u  lb       stomal  force  of  ci^il  rij^ht  and 

I I  b    the  true  mundane  soul  (  TVelltftU) 
I    I       t    the  de  elopmcnt  of  nges  and  a 

I  1  *    1 '     *!'"■  foi^!  is  it  to  be  deplored 

I      I        U    philosophy,  are  withdraini 

ri  1  op  ration,  and  from  homiB 

)    d  and  cooped  up  in  the  aamw 
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OF  THE  SOUL  TN  RELATION  TO  NATURE. 


"We  know    in    part,"   esclaimed  with  burning  ; 
li..ri(Kt  man  of  God  in  Holj-  Scripture,  "  We  know  ia  part  ' 
.;  il  we  pruplieey  in  part."     How  true  the  first  member  of 
•I'  sentence  is  even  in  the  case  of  that  knowledge  of  God 
"QJiiii  alone  deserve*  the  name  of  knowledge,  or  repays  the 
inuUe  of  ita  acquisition,  the  previous  Lecture  must  in  maiiv 
"iiTu  have  served  lo  convince  us.     The  second  member,  wbJca 
trill  chiefly  occupy  our  attention  in  the  present  diseuseion.  is 
iu  m  cnunent  degree  applicahle  to  phyBtcai  Bcienee.      For 
"lut.  in  fact,  is  all  our  koowledge  of  nature,  considered  aa  a 
imle  and  in  its  inmost  eesence,  but  a  mere  epeculntiou,  eoiu 
'  iiirc,  and  guess  upon  guess?     Wliat  is  it  but  aa  cndleaa 
'  :  :i^s  of  tentative  eiperimeuts,  by  which  we  arc  continually 
'  ping  to  succeed  in  unveiling  the  eecret  of  litb,  to  seize  tha 
'  'uiierliil  Proteus,  and  to  hold  him  Jost  in  the  chains  of 
nee?     Or  is  it  not,  perhaps,  one  ever  renewed  attempt  to 
'  ijiher  more  completely  than  hitherto  the  sibylline  inscrip- 
:  I'iK  on  the  jnled-up  rows  and  layers  of  tombs,  which  aa 
iiurv  grows  older  convert  its  great  body  into  one  vast  eata- 
ji:tli,  nod  so  perchance  to  find  therein  the  key  to  unlock  and 
r<ii^'  to  light  the  fiir  greater — nay,  the  greatest  of  all  riddlea 
— flif  riddle  of  death?     Now  there  are  undoubtedly  even  in 
:tLire   it»cl£   occasional  indications  of,  scattered  hints  and 
:iiote  allusions  to,  a  final  crisis,  when  even  in  nature  and  in 
;iii*   cWhle    and   elementary   world,  life   shall  be   entirely 
•eparated  from  death,  and  when  death  itself  shall  be   no 
more.      Gravely  to  be  pondered  and  in  nowise  to  be  neg- 
lected are  these  hint^  although  without  the  aid  of  a  highec 
illuniinution  they  iQust  for  ever  remain  unintelligible  to 
Thus  comudcTcd,  however,  the  universe  itself  appears  r 
with  dumb  echoes  and  terrestrial  resounds  of  divine  n 


>ioie  lo  man.  ^_ 
pears  repIetn^^H 
livinc  revela*  ^^H 
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tion.  It  16  not  therefore  without  reaeoo  and  significanoei 
if  in  this  beautiful  hymn  the  ancient  prophol<>ss  of  natnn 
lendfi  her  concmrcDt  testimouy  to  the  promises  of  the  ha^ 
6eer  of  a  last  day  of  creation,  which  nature  shall  celebrate  H 
the  great  day  of  her  renovation  and  towards  which  she  yearn 
with  an  indescribable  longing  wliich  is  nOTrhere  bo  inimitBl^ 
depicted.  BO  strongly  and  so  vi^■idly  expressed,  as  in  Holy  V/at 
itself.  Holy  Scripture  eould  not  and  cannot  contain  a  systOB 
of  science,  whether  as  a  philosophy  of  reason  or  a  sucnoe  at 
nature.  Nay  in  this  form  of  a  manual  and  methodical  cMB* 
pendium  of  divine  knowledge,  it  could  not  inspire  us  with 
confidence  cither  as  revelation  or  as  science.  Condescendbtt 
altogether  to  the  wants  of  man  both  in  form  and  language,  s 
consists  of  a  collection  of  occasional  and  wholly  practin^ 
compositions  derived  immediately  from  and  expressly  ' 
eigned  for  life, — in  a  certain  sence  it  consists  of  nothing 
the  roisters  and  social  statutes  either  of  the  prophetic  peoph 
or  of  the  apostolical  community.  Accordingly  its  cout^ti 
are  of  a  mixed  nature :  historical,  legal,  instructive,  hortatnjr, 
consolatory,  and  prophetical,  together  with  a  rich  nbundanM 
of  minute  and  special  allusions,  while  it  enters  eveirwbei* 
into,  and  with  watchful  love  adapts  itself  to,  indiWduiu  wanto 
and  local  peculiarities.  Andlhefonnof  these  writings,  at  once 
so  singular  in  its  kind — and  in  such  marvellous  wise,  but  nt 
eo  eminently  human — is  so  for  from  being  iuconbistent  wiA 
the  divine  character,  (hat  the  veiy  condescension  of  Ht 
Deity  constitutes  a  new  and  additional  but  most  charac- 
teristic proof  of  genuine  revelation.  Only  the  first  foimda- 
tion-stone  and  the  key  and  corner-stone  form  an  cxccpticni. 
Embracing  within  their  spacious  limits  the  beginning  o. 
nature  and  the  end  of  the  world,  they  form,  as  it  were,  the 
comer-rings  and  the  bearing-staves  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  revelation.  And  whilst  on  the  one  aide  as  well  as  on  tlw 
other,  in  the  opening  no  less  than  in  the  closing  book,  whidi 
contain  almost  as  many  mysteries  as  words,  the  «evm- 
bnmched  candlestick  of  secret  signification  is  set  up,  still  all 
eke  that  is  inclosed  within  the  holy  ark,  receives  thoro- 
from  BufBcient  bght  for  its  perfect  elucidation.  In  all  otbtr 
respects  the  style  is  that  of  a  plain  narrative  couched  in  very 
appropriate  and  simple  words,  and  if  the  masters  of  critioiaia 
in  Clascal  antiqu:^  have  quoted  a  few  passages  from  the 
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beginning  of  GcnosU  as  tic  most  esalted  instances  of  the 
HUblimo,  ptill  it  was  in  the  very  simplicity  and  estrema 
plainness  of  the  langua|i;c  that  they  recognised  this  characta 
of  sublimity.  From  iLoae  two  ends  moreover — from  this  first 
root  a.s  well  as  from  the  last  crotra  of  the  book,  there  pro- 
ceed ninny  threads  and  veins,  which  running  through  the 
tissue  bind  it  together  still  more  closely  into  a  living  unity,  on 
which  account,  tJthough  eonpisting  of  so  moay  and  such  divera 
books,  it  ia  justly  considered  as  one,  being  cidled  simply  the 
'•  Hook,"  (Bible).  Consequently  it  would,  as  already  said,  be 
foolish  to  look  for  a  system  of  science  in  the  divine  book  for 
men.  Nevertheless  we  do  meet  here  and  there  with  single 
words  about  luiture  and  her  secreta — hints  occasionally  dropIn.'d 
and  seemingly  accidental  expressions — which  giving  a  clear 
and  fiill  inl'ormation  as  to  much  that  is  hidden  therein,  fiir- 
nish  science  consequently  with  so  many  keys  for  unlocking 
nature.  Those,  indeed,  ore  not  scattered  throughout  in  equal 
measure,  but  here  perhaps  more  thinly,  and  there  again  more 
thickly.  In  all  these  passages,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  not  only  depict  the  external  beauties 
and  visible  glory  of  nature,  but  also  touch  upon  its  hidden 
powers  and  inmost  secrets  of  life,  we  may  observe  a  kind 
of  intentional.  I  might  perhaps  say.  cautious  reserve  and 
heedful  circumspection,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  an 
indisposition  to  speak  out  fully  and  clearly,  lest  the  abuse 
or  probable  misconception  of  what  should  be  said,  mig^ 
give  encouragement  to  the  heathenish  and  wide-spread  dm£- 
cation  of  nature. 

In  the  New  Testament  (if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  these 
things  in  the  same  natural  and  human  fashion  that  Scripture 
itself  employs)  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  language  far  more  pre- 
cise and  clear.  On  the  whole,  the  relation  in  which  Holy 
"Writ  and  divine  revelation  stand  to  nature  itself  and  the 
Bcience  thereof  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  b  eminently  tender  and 
wondcrfiil.  but  not  indeed  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  or 
broadly  definnble  according  to  any  rigorous  and  established 
notion.  It  is  one,  however,  capable  of  being  made  clearer 
by  means  of  a  simile  borrowed  from  Scripture  itself.  Those 
guileless  men  whom  the  Iledeemer  chose  as  His  iuatrumenta 
for  carr)*ing  out  His  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  were  endued  with  miruculoua  ^■kct%,  ■w'W^'S.-^'aaiaS*- 


I 
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Il  bo  apparent,  were  not  of  their  own  strength,  but  rf 

V  of  the  first  of  these  aportles  it  is  narrated  thai  1 

wer  and  as  it  were  an  iuvjsiblc  stream  of  lifeRO- 

m  liiiD.  without  his  being  conscious  ot,  or  &t  UM 

is  regarding   it.  which  healed  the  sick   vrbo  WW 

I  out  and  p1ac£-d  within  the  range  of  his  shadow  n  \» 

'     "     In  the  Slime  manner  the  fiery  wain   of  dlTiBt 

it  pn^ws  on  its  way  scatters  in  single  ^ronb  aii 

F  a  bright   spark.     The  radiant  shadow   of  tfat 

I  God  an  it  tiilU  in  sufficient  to  kindle  and  throw  a  neff 

cr  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  by  means  of  filni 

sclpnPe  thereof  may  be  firmly  eHlabUahed,  its  iaJBUA 

■xplorcd  and  brought  into  coherence  and  ngr^noat 

■  ^ilriinlv  Ti'iy  tliun  once  called  ynwr  nftention  to  the 
'aIii   '.    il'  I'li   pii!lii-iiphers  of  reason  without  exccptiaB 

I  I  .  \  -  .M'f.-rirdiuK  to  the  special  ohget-ts  4n 
s  ■  :l  ■  il  ','■  pri'sume  to  set  certain  absolulelJ 
'.'  i-  ,;'.-  :•■  ■ii^.iii  r«i»on  (whigh,  howerer.  by  «W 
111  m'  iitli  I-.  liii  y  soon  dexterously  eontrive  to  tnt* 

tinl'T  liiliriiii.'  ivitliiii  their  system  of  sbsolnte  sdioa 
i~  :it  !ir-i  Init  :i  <k'iid  semblance — all  that  it  will  itii, 
wliiil  il  i^mii'ii  contain.  Quite  different.howe*ieT,illi 
Tiuili  .vA  wirli  iliat  living  science  which  we  talMfc 
-  .il'i.iii'  -|iiMilrihiiufi.     For  from  it  it  appears  that  ^ 

II  III.  !:ii\M ■^■l■l'  liiihle  it  may  be  to  manifold  ciTOr,  il 
I     -   i;i]i,ili)c  111' rpeeiring  the  divine  communicatiffl* 

■  'I.  :;..iiMMii  |iri-M'.ss  iis  many  of  these  higher  bnuxta 
!  'I  "■,  iiuil  I'lii  li:im  as  much  of  divine  things  al  ll 
'■'  1 1  ill  I"  I ■. .  imd  since  at  the  same  time  it  isOol 

I,  ,  fiiurce  from  which  all  man's  lnio#" 

III  tnith. — who  shall  determined 

'       '■■ — who  shall  dare  to  sny  how  matk 

!         ■  I    i'       ■  'I'c  God  will  vouchsafe  to  maa?' 

I  u Ill  ]iii-i'ribe  the  limits  beyond   whicil  I& 

I  ■'  I  I' .'  ji.i-'-:     'Hiis.  it  is  e™lent.  is    illuniUlIdft 

I   III  ml    ivtont.  which  at  the  beginning  ]&■ 

'  1'  i\i'  1 1.  Ilin.tl  III  be  possible.     In  a  word,  thod^ 

II'     ill  ly  h)-  iiwii  unassLtted  reason,  man  ia  infr 

I  j-  h  I'.'  iill'iiiiiii;  In  Dad  uiipting  to  the  piu^asc  of  Uaiti* 
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St  knowing  onjlhing.  yet  thrcragh  God,  if  it  be  Id 
may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things.     And  yet  it 
though  in  a  rery  different  sense  from  ^t  intended  by 
ahilosophers  of  reason,  that  man's  knowledge  is  in 
nmited.     No  absolute  limit,  indeed,  is  set  to  it.     Yet 
»  it  is  a  mixed  knowledge,  composed  pf  outward  tmdi- 
inward  ciperience,  and  ia  founded  on  the  perceptions 
Ucmal  and  internal  senses,  therefore  is  it  made  up  of 
al  instances,  extremely  slow  in  its  growth,  and  in  no 
perfect  and  complete,  and  scarcely  ever  free  from 
nd  de^ciencie^.     Consequently,  when  considered  in 
ttty  and  as  pretending  to  be  a  whole,  it  is  invariably 
nt.     But  this  chnracttT  of  imperfection  belongs  in  feet 
k«d   science,  as  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
Seldom  indeed  is  the  first  imprc^on  free  from  the 
re  of  error;  numberless  rcpea-ted  observations,  corn- 
essays,   eTperiments,   and  corrections,  -rfhich  must 
earned  on  through  many  centuries,  not   to  si^ 
IS  of  centuries,  are  necessary  before  a  pure  and  stabfe 
jn   be   attained   to.      Id  this  way  all  truly  human 
ige  is  imperibct.  and  "  in  port;"  and  although,  on  the 
,  tbc  fiilsc  conceited  wisdom  may  parade  itself 'fr^mt 
first  as  fidly  ripe  and  complete,  yet  in  a  very  brief 
ideed  will  its  imperfection  and  rottenness  appear, 
indeed,  the  character  of  imperfection  shows  itself,  as 
Sier  human  things,  so  also  in  the  science  of  nature. 
birth  among  the  earhcst  naturalists  of  Greece  to  its 
maturity  amongst  ourselves,  it  counts  an  ago  of  two 
'■una  and  a  half  of  unbroken  cultivation.     But  now  if, 
beyond  the  explanation  of  single  isolated  iacta,  we 
tuther  our  knowledge  of  nature  in  its  universal  sys- 
intcmal  constitution,  can  wc  say  that  pbysical  scienoe 
Sng  the  time,  made  mure  than,  perhaps,  two  steps  and 
rpmgress?  And  this  slow  and  toilsome  advance  which, 
lain  sense,  never  amvee  nt  more  than  "  knowing  in 
I  the  law  of  every  department  of  human  science.  Con- 
ly  it  may  be  justly  said  of  the  de^'ctopment  of  man's 
i  that  with  God  a  Uiouhand  years  arc  an  a  day,  and  one 
•  thousand  ycoi-s.*    Ait  knowfedgc  drawn  tiosa  the  ■ 
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senses  and  experience  is  bound  by  IhiMWpditioiL  It  maj^aa 
doubt,  apply  immediately  and  principally  tp  ezteqpal  esp^ 
rienoc,  which  is  depend^t  on  t£e  lower  and  ocdinazy  aenae^ 
whether  we  reckon  them  according  to  the  number  of  their 
separate  organs  as  five,  or  as  three  m  complianoe  with  a  man 
scientific  classification.  But  it  also  holds  equally  good  af 
those  which  we  ^inted  out  and  described  in  the  last  Lectoio 
as  being  the  four  superior  scientific  senses,  the  oigaiia  of  ft 
knowledge  founded  on  a  higher  and  internal  experience,  the 
sense,  viz.,  of  reason,  the  sense  of  understanding,  the  sense 
for  nature  or  fancy,  and  the  proper  sense  for  Qod,  which  lies 
in  the  inmost  free  will  of  man.  Not  merely  as  the  &enl^  of 
suggestion  {Ahndungwermogm)^  is  fimcy  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  higher  and  internal  sense  for  nature,  or  because  it  is  fton 
this  side  that  the  affinity  of  man  and  of  man's  soul  with 
nature  is  most  distinctly  revealed,  but  it  also  exhibits  itsdf 
as  such  in  the  scientific  apprehension  of  natural  phenomena. 
That  dynamical  play  of  the  inner  life,  that  law  of  a  living 
force  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  every  phenomenon  of 
nature,  is  a  something  so  fleeting  and  evanescent  that  it  can 
only  be  seized  and  fixed  by  the  fimcy  alone,  since,  as  is  now 
pretty  generally  allowed  by  all  profound  observers  of  natuxe, 
in  the  abstract  notion  life  eludes  the  grasp,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  dead  formula. 

The  apprehension  of  a  living  object  in  thought,  so  as  to 
seize  aud  fix  it  in  its  mobile  vitality  and  its  fluctuating  and 
fleeting^  states,  is  an  act  of  the  imagination,  which,  however,  ia 
naturally  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  entirely  distinct  firom  artistic 
or  poetical  fancy.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  worthy  of  remaxk, 
that  all  the  most  characteristic  and  felicitous  terms  which  are 
employed  to  designate  the  great  discoveries  in  modem  times 
of  the  profounder  secrets  of  nature  arc,  for  the  greater  part, 
boldly  fin^urative  and  often  even  symbolical.  Here  therefoce 
also  we  have  a  manifestation  of  that  afiinity  which  subeists 
between  nature  and  the  faculty  of  fimcy,  by  which  alone  its 
ever-stirring  ^-itality  is  scientifically  apprehended. 

I  formerly  observed  that,  in  the  outer  senses,  as  fiuniltiea  of 
the  soul  subordinate  to  the  fiu^cy,  a  higher  intellectual 
endowment,  as  a  special  gift  of  nature,  is  occasionally  found 
to  exist,  namely,  the  sense  of  art,  or  the  eye  for  beautiftd 
forms,  and  the  ear  for  musical  sounds.    But  even  tlie  lower 
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tmtwc,  the  more  purely  oi^nic  feeling,  is  often  evolved  to 
higher  degrees  of  susocjitibility,  which,  however,  do  not  fall 
within  thu  sphere  of  the  feeling  for  tirt,  but  form,  as  it  were, 
B  peculiar  und  special  sense  of  nature.  To  this  class  belong 
those  iudeseribable  feelings  of  sympathy  and  inward  attrac- 
tion— the  many  vivid  presentiment  of  a  strange  foreboding 
• — traces  of  which  may  be  observed  among  m&ny  other  animals 
besides  man,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  musical  tones  and  emo- 
tioDS,  a  light  note  of  remote  affinity  seems  to  bring  tbe  soul 
of  man  in  unison  with  a  correspondent  nature  soul  in  the 
higher  members  of  the  brute  creation.  Nmnberloss  are  the 
instances  of  such  forebodings  (among  which  wo  must  reckon 
also  the  significant  vision  or  dream)  i-ecorded  of  all  timee, 
countries,  and  spheres  of  life.  No  doubt,  &om  their  strange 
nature,  and  from  the  manifold  difficulties  with  which  man's 
mode  of  observing  and  aarrating  these  phenomena  x>erplexes 
the  consideration  of  them,  it  is  anything  but  easy,  in  any 
individual  case,  to  arrive  at  a  pure  result,  and  to  pass  a  finu 
and  decisii-e  sentence.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  cannot 
veil  be  denied,  as,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  attempted,  by  any  un- 
prejudieed  and  profound  observer  of  nature  in  the  present  day. 
But  now,  if  such  an  immediate  feeling  ofinvisible  light  and  life 
does  freely  develope  and  dearly  manifest  itself  as  an  indubito- 
Ue  iaculty  ond  a  perfectly  distinct  state  of  the  cansciousnesa, 
then  assuredly  we  have  herein  a  new  organ  of  perception  and 
a  new  natural  sense.  Though  not,  indeed,  more  infidlible  than 
any  other  of  the  senses,  it  may  nevertheless  be  the  source  of 
very  remarkable  phenomena,  which,  perhaps,  above  all  others 
require  investigation,  in  order  that  their  distinctive  character 
may  be  precisely  and  accurately  determined.  It  is  however 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  tatter  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  any  side  blow  of  caprice,  any  more  than  the  electric  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  the  atmosphere,  when  they  are  actually 
lowering  there,  arc  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  such  expedient. 

It  is  only  just  and  right,  and  not  inconsistent  with  true 
human  knowledge,  if  physical  science  should  commence  with 
the  study  of  man.  Still,  if  we  would  contemplate  man  bom. 
the  side  of  nature,  it  seems  the  safer  course  to  endeavour, 
first  of  all,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  leading  idea  of  llic  whole  of 
his  constitution  in  this  respect,  rather  than  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  special  phenomena  of  n.  ^aiticuloe. 
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I  Now  ivith  regard  to  the  whole  of  mi 
lie  body  ns  tlie  third  eonstituont  of  human 
rely  reinnrk  that,  just  os  the  triple  principle  of  bedfi 
spirit  is  repeiitt'd  in  tlicvpccinl  nnd  oarrotrer  ^Iwcl 
ises,  the  instincta,  and  the-paBsions.  and  eren  is  Al 
^  forms  in  which  n  disordered  iatellect  nsiial^iaiit 
also  it  admits  of  a  ftirther  application  to  ttl 
in  Rencrol.  That  most  wonderfiji  or 
IrellouR  structure  of  bones  and  musclcfl,  thi 

IS  as  it  were  the  boiI\  m  a  narrower  amtt, 
mtif  luittrml  constituent  of  hvmg  bodi<».    TV 
pan — here  eonwequently  the  organic  soul — is  in  ftt 
1  the  fi^  c  or  eix  organs  wbo>v  functions  an  fiot 
!i  >:"i      ihi  hlood  and  aflervrurds  to  provide  fori* 
--      |>    li  1      1^    Tuiintnming  i  perpetual  inter- 
1      1 1     I  I  mil  ihc  external  nir  to  keep  the  tild 
1    I       1        II  the  hearth  ot  life  within,     A  thifi 
ill!     i    I      pnncipjl  one  of  the  three,  thoa^ 
li  I  ts  nu  the  brain — exists  within  Ot 
1  — in  short  m  the  whole  nerni* 
till  ncnou"!  filaments  thcmsGlTn! 
1      It  IS  not  TiBible  to  the  eye.    (k 
illcd  It  the  (ether  of  the  acrveill 
I    lilt   re — incorporeil  i  e, , relative^ tft 
\  111    111    other  two  constituents  of  maBv— 
1  di     I  xtemal  frime — as  being  the  epsft 
1     I  "U       Stnctlyandsharplyeuoughdow 
iMi   M  li  till     Bpintiuil  body  (jb  it  colla  it)rf 
'      h  iil\   111  the  soul    or  the  organic  blood-trat 
lb    I  mill    iMt  were  the  seed  of  the  resurrectiia, 
fi     Ml  II    utofduiththisethcrealbody-of-Mt 
I      II  I  ^  il  til  bi  ID  duL  tune  re  united  to  ttdw' 
1  I  t)       \nd  death  ifself  is  even  noAmf 
I    '  I     fun  ind  pnmfiil  emancipation  ftitf . 
I  1   h   th     fnturis    one  might  alnuit 
(imiptiiii    Tiinps  itself,    isisifc' 
I    I    \   h      till   ln^T^lble  seed  of  V0 
I  ilii  tibimndi  of  this  body. 
mil    iiisi  ihi    bmh  oi  h„ht  iiirA;/;o;y«-)   is  ifaB 
{1  I'l    mil  I  111  ill  the  higher  and  fipiritual  povot 
a  01^  iiu  Hiim      Tor  tt  u,  eaeilv  conccivnMe  A^ . 
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B  partial  projection  of  this  life  of  light  whiei  is  latent  in  the 
sound  orgamc  body  should  produce  such  phenomena,  irhilc  its 
complete  projectiof),  or  rather  total  separation,  would  have 
death  for  its  result,  or  rather  would  itself  be  denth.  A  truly 
scientific  view  of  nature  eon  easily  enter  into  or  allow  the 
legitimacy  of  this  idea.  The  true  ntle,  howcvi^r.  and  stand' 
ord  for  the  right  decision  of  phenomena  of  this  kind  cun  only 
be  found  in  a  higher  region,  ereo  because  they  tlicmselves 
lie  on  the  extreme  limits  of  natui-e  and  life,  and  in  part  al§0 
pass  beyond  them. 

We  tiierefore  prefer  to  follow  the  more  slow  hut  sure  POtiiM 
of  development  pursued  by  physical  science  itself,  as  com- 
menced nearly  twenty  .five  centimes  ago  by  the  Greeks.  On  tha 
vholc  it  began  even  there  with  the  cognition  of  man — of  his 
diaeaaes  and  their  cure.  TTic  natumliats  indeed  of  the  present 
day  are  in  general  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  ideas  of  nature 
which  were  advanced  by  the  first  philosophers  of  Greece,  and 
to  despise  the  hypotheses  of  water,  or  air,  or  fire,  as  being  the 
essence  of  all  things,  which  nevertheless,  as  the  first  beg;iiininga 
of  a  clearer  contemplation  and  of  a  higher  view  of  milium 
greatly  recommend  themseh'es  by  their  extreme  simplicity,- 
But  however  modem  observers  of  nature  may  be  ready  to 
hand  these  systems  over  to  fancy  as  so  many  purely  poetical 
CDitmogomea,  yet,  on  thu  other  hand,  the  present  masters 
of  medjctne,  with  greater  gratitude  and  fuller  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merits,  reverence  Hippocrates  as  the  founder  of 
their  art.  For,  indeed,  as  such  and  not  jiropcrly  as  a  science, 
or  at  any  rate  as  an  art  fur  more  than  as  a  science,  was 
medicine  regard^  by  its  fbuiidcr  and  the  great  masters 
who  came  after  him.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  art  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  in  which  the  unerring  tact 
of  a  practised  and  happy  judgment  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  where  the  rapid  and  searching  glance  of  genius  into  the 
i>ecret  laboratories  of  life  or  into  tlie  hidden  sources  of  disease 
is,  .ind  ever  will  bo,  the  principal  and  most  essential  point. 
The  mere  historical  acquaintance  with  the  diflbrent  forms  of 
diseases  and  their  remedies,  with  botany,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  with  the  number  and  structure  of  its  oi^ans, 
ibnnsmcrcly  the  materials,  the  external  sphere  of  medical 
ticc;  while  the  essential  qualificatiou  is  even  this  pcni'ti 
glance  which  searches  out  the  inmost  ecctcttat'^^ 
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litli  this  peculiar  pift  have  ever  been  the  last  to  befiew 
l-i^s  puss<^SHed  <if  a  perfect  science.  And  y«t,  iii»' 
I  that  jjhysical  knowledge  which  by  attaining  to  a  coa- 
iKlerHtauiling  of  life  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  ml 
Ithe  m)-st£ry  of  death  would  olouc  deserro  the  namet^ 
of  natitre  ; — inasmuch  also  aa  the  searching  glaiM 
:  physician  orrivcfl  the  nearest  to  such  a  pittirt. 
•.  aa  it  does,  deep  into  the  manifold  fluotuatioaial 
I  between  the  two,  and  into  the  secrets  of  thear  oa>  i 
\s,  therefore,  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the  flat  i 
I  Ufe  for  B  ftiture  science  of  nature,  which,  hoverer  0 
^vdoped,  has  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  btea 
on,  hidden,  aa  it  were,  in  embryo,  ia  the  ironbd 
t  and  liirp.  The  physical,  geographical  and  aetn- 
M-i  VLitiiii!-;  (if  tliin  whole  period  of  gestation,  fbnnil 
rh  iriii-iirv  of  valuable  materials,  but  thej-  do  a* 
]inillpimflkin>\vlrdgc.  of  wliicb  alone  the  phv^iciMS 
;  v-l^ijicr  iiiiii  lili.'  and  its  constitution  fumislie«  ihc 
.'}U-L'[ninl  :i)>'{  essay,  however  weak. 
|ii([  1i>7i;lI  111  :il. science  in  general,  and  the  posaibiBlj 
lining  tij  it,  tlie  case  stands  thus.  It'naturebtl 
— il'  ihr  lii^  which  reigns  within  it  be  iji  a  ccrtaii 
I  virv  11  Tin  lie  licKTce  akin  to  the  life  of  man  uJ 
-iiiil^tlu'ii  IS  a  knowledge  of  nature  cosUt  cOb 
ml  li^'in  w<  ]l  possible  (for  nothing  but  the  bVe. a 
(■  >!iiiil,ii-  iiiiil  I'liKuiite,  can  be  known  by  the  likf) 
;li  llii-.  rn;;iiition  may  still  be  estrcmely  defeetiTe, 
cull  ui/MT  tie  more  tlian  partial.  But  if  nature  ba 
iV  viinsK,  ;is  iwiny  seem  to  suppose,  then  would  it  be 
niicriiiilili.'  how  this  foreign  masH  of  pctrifiictiiin 
initc  into  our  inmost  Ego;  then  at  least  would  then 
■  (,'oud  ^'i-inuiils  for  the  idealistic  doubt  wfaelhtV 
iii-i.'\lfrn;Ll  vmrld  be  any  thing  but  a  mere  phantOOi 
\i-.lrmc  hii\i'  ill  oiu' own  thoughts — thcoutwnrd  re- 

^lur^i'lvi ilic  pure  Creation  of  our  own  Me. 

-lion  oriiiii^iir  ideas  has  been  often  mooted  in  ph*'- 
A^,  liowivi  r.  tlie  essential  functions  and  diffooit 
11,'hi.  loL-'tlii  r  with  its  several  notions,  arc,  properfy 
I'liliin^'  lnii  •.]■.!'  natural  division  of  man's  cogitatiiv 
-  II' 'I  I'll  M..  .1  iii-T'ount  nee'-'s.<!ary  to  suppose  eucht 
.■  iNt'ii  li.ii.iiti  iil'ni'neral  ideas  into  the  human  mittd. 
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belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  to  suppose  tliat  there  !s  in  1 
the  mindn  of  all  men  on  iniplimtcd  idea  of  God ;  for  thin  would  ' 
lend  to  the  purely  ai'bitrary  hypothesis,  of  that  which  is  so  ; 
difKcult  to  conceive — the  pre-ejiistcnce  of  the  spirit  or  soul  at  1 
man.  And  us  no  created  beings  can  have  an  idea  of  God.  but  * 
those  to  whom  He  vouchsafes  to  communicate  it.  and  to 
accord  a  knowledge  of  His  existence,  so  can  He  hestoiv  thia 
privilege  the  rery  instant  He  pleases,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  innate  idea  esprcssly  for  that  end.  And  yot  I  am 
disposed,  and  not,  I  Uiink.  without  reason,  to  assume  that 
man,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  possess  one.  though  only 
one.  species  of  inborn  ideas :  viz.,  an  innate  idea  of  death. 
Tliis.  as  a  false  root  of  life,  and  n  true  mental  contagioo,  prO' 
duces  a  dead  (K^tation,  and  in  the  origin  of  all  dead  and 
dead-bom  notions.  For  this  idea  of  death,  whether  here- 
ditar)'  or  inoculated  in  the  sotd,  is.  as  its  peculiar  hut  funda- 
mental error,  transfened  by  the  mind  of  man  to  every  object 
with  which  it  conies  in  contact.  And  thus,  in  man's  dead 
cogitation,  the  surrounding  worid  and  all  nature  appears  to 
him  a  similar  lifeless  and  inert  mass,  so  long  as  sitting  be- 
neath this  shadow  of  spiritual  dcuth.  his  mind  (geittj  has  not 
sufficient  strength  to  work  its  way  out  of  its  dai'k  priaon-house 
into  the  light.  For  not  at  all  without  higher  aid,  and  even 
with  it  only  slowly  and  taidily,  does  man  discover  that  all 
that  is  really  and  naturally  dead  is  within  himself,  or  Icam  to 
recognize  it  for  what  it  truly  is,  a  something  eminently  null 
and  naught.  Another  species  of  this  fiUse  and  dead  concep- 
tion of  nature  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  multiplicity. 
In  this  view  nature  is  represented  as  forming  eomctbing  like 
a  vast  sand-hill,  where,  apart  from  the  pile  they  tbiis  fona 
together  and  tbeir  aggregation  in  it,  the  several  grains  aro 
aupposed  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other :  while,  how- 
ever, they  are  so  diligently  counted,  as  if  everything  depended 
on  their  right  enumeration.  But  through  the  sieve  of  such  on 
atomistic,  which  would  break  up  the  universe  into  n  number 
of  separate  and  absolute  individualities,  the  sand  will  ever  ruUt  ■ 
however  often  and  painsfuUy  man  may  strive  to  reckon  or  to  | 
measure  the  infinity  of  these  grains  of  natiu'e.  Math^mutioal  ' 
calculation  and  measuring  hold  the  same  place  in  physionl 
Bcience  that  is  held  in  every  hving  language  by  conjugating 
and  declining  and  other  granunatical  rules,  which,  in  truth. 
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arc  but  a  species  of  mathematical  formulae.  In  learning  a 
foreign  and  especially  a  dead  language,  these  are  indispensablB 
and  necessary  aids,  which  greatly  promote  and  fietcilitate  its  a^ 
quisition ;  so  also  mathematics  funiish  indispensable  helps  aai 
a  most  valuable  organon  for  the  cognition  of  nature.  But  wilk 
them  alone,  man  will  never  learn  to  understand  even  a  wav^ 
not  to  talk  of  a  whole  proposition,  out  of  nature*s  stnuigdf> 
sounding  and  most  diflELcult  hieroglyphics. 

Somewhat  different  is  it,  when  man  seeks  to  understand  Urn 
true  living  geometry  in  nature  herself :  t.  e.,  attempts  to  discoffcr 
the  place  which  the  circle  and  the  ellipse,  (passing  from  theM 
up  to  the  spheres  in  their  sidereal  orbits,)  or  which  the  triandei 
the  square,  the  hexagon,  and  so  forth,  assume  in  the  scale  of  ill 
creations — or  when,  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  investigates  and 
ascertains  the  really  dominant  rule  in  the  arithmetic  of  life; 
those  numbers  whidi  the  physician  observes  in  the  periodio 
developments  of  life,  and  which,  in  the  fluctuating  states  of 
an  abating  and  heightening  malady,  enable  him,  under  certua 
conditions,  to  predict  the  moment  of  its  crisis.  Of  a  stQl 
higher  kind  is  that  spiritual,  we  might  almost  call  it  divine 
clu'onology,  which,  in  imiversal  history,  marks  out  definite 
epochs  of  the  mental  development  of  the  human  race,  and 
traces  therein  the  influence  of  certain  grades  of  life,  or  ages 
of  the  world,  and  the  alternating  phases  of  disease  in  whole 
communities,  and  those  decisive  moments  and  great  critical 
emergencies  in  which  Gk>d  Himself  appears  as  the  healing 
Physician  and  Restorer  of  life.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  in 
reference  to  ^$uch  an  arithmetic,  or  in  some  similar  sense,  that 
Fytlmgoras  taught  that  numbers  arc,  or  contain,  the  essence 
of  things.  For  such  an  arithmetic  of  life  and  geometry  of 
nature  do  afibrd  a  positive  cognition  and  a  real  knowledge. 
As  commonly  understood,  however,  mathematics  are  nothmg 
more  tha^  a  formal  science — ^in  other  words,  they  arc  simply  a 
scientific  organon,  rather  than  a  science.  But  now,  if  nature 
be  not  regarded  as  dead,  but  living,  who  can  doubt  that  it— 
or,  as  we  a|^  now  speaking  of  man*s  nearest  neighbour — that 
the  earth  is  akin  to  man  ?  Was  he  not  formed  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  is  he  not  therefore  the  son,  nay,  in  trudi, 
the  first-bom  of  the  earth  ?— does  he  not  receive  from  it  food 
and  nourishment  ?  and  when  the  irrevocable  summons  goes 
forth  from  above,  does  he  not  give  back  again  to  its  bosom  the 
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■rthly  tobcnmcle  of  his  fleeb  ?  Do  not  diemieU  tell  us  that 
he  principal  conetitueat  of  the  purest  wheiiUconi  bos  n  great 
Lffinitf  to  the  substuQce  of  num's  blood?  aad  does  not  the 
ilood,  monKJver,  derive  one  of  its  ingredienta  front  iron — the 
iriiicipftl  amoDf;  the  metals  of  the  earth?  ^^d  ore  not  gM 
aid  other  metallic  suhBtonees  either  wholesome  medicines  or 
badly  poisona  ?  And  is  there  not  also  on  inexhaustible  store 
if  both  LD  the  wonderful  varieties  of  herbs  end  plants  ?  Do 
lot  invigorating  and  healing  springs  burst  from  uumberlesa 
ockq  aud  fissures  of  the  earth  ?  Is  not — to  speak  only  of  the 
keacenly  bodies  DKuest  to  and  immediately  connected  with 
lUr  globe — ia  not  the  Bun's  heat  so  specifically  different  from 
very  other  kind  of  warmih,  the  quickener  of  all  thai  lives  sad 
iiovi-!!,  and  for  man  under  a  milder  elime,  as  it  were,  a  soft 
eno\-alin^  bath  ?  And  u  not  the  other  and  lesser  light—* 
flnh*s  migh^'  satelhte  and  companion,  the  njoon — tltc  cause 
if  all  those  changes  in  the  weather  and  atmosphere,  which 
rom  the  earheet  times  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  most 
erriceBble  and  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture  ?  Is  not  the 
^eat  pulse  of  the  ocean,  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  measured  by  it, 
s  well  us  many  periods  of  the  development  of  hfe  ?  And  ia 
t  not.  when  its  operation  is  too  powerful  or  violently  exdtiRg, 
he  cause  of  a  peculiar  disease  among  men  ?  As,  therefore, 
he  musical  unisons  in  the  melodious,  songs  of  birds,  both  find 
nd  wake  n  concordant  echo  in  the  heart  of  man.  bo  too  in  a 
irger  scale,  the  blood-soul  of  man,  with  its  Uving  pulsation 
nd  organic  sensibility,  is  most  nearly  akin  to  and  sj-mpathiaes 
rith  tlie  earth  and  the  whole  earthly  frame.  And  is  not,  in 
11  probability,  this  sympathetic  influence  between  the  earth 
nd  man  reciprocal  i  Must  not,  for  instance,  the  respiration  of 
line  hundred  milhons  of  human  beings  have  affected  the  atmo- 
phere  ?  tias  not  the  very  air  degenerated  with  the  himian  race, 
ind  like  it  become  corrupt  and  deteriorated  i  Are  not  cer- 
ain  pestilential  diseases  propagated  by  the  air  alone,  being 
larried  iu  fixed  telluric  directions,  without  material  contact  or 
KiHution  ?  And  it  in  answer  to  the  inference  which  we  would 
Iraw  from  these  facts,  any  one  should  sit  down  to  calculate 
be  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the  atmospheric  belt,  and  argue 
hat  the  breath  and  evaporation  from  ever  so  many  myriads 
if  humnn  beings  would  be  insufficient  to  huie  any  effect 
hereon,  we  might  easily  retort  upon  him  the  equally  vast 
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reckoning  of  the  milliotis  of  seconds  whlcli  make  up  a  hundnd 
and  more  gcnonitions,  and  bv  which  these  respirationa  mnt 
be  counted.  But,  however  tW  may  be,  it  does  appear  Hat 
the  air  must,  in  primitive  times,  have  been  far  more  pure  ud 
bolsanuc,  and  more  vital  and  more  nutritive,  thim  at  preaenL 
For  before  the  flood  men  required  neither  flesh  nor  wine  U 
recrnit  their  Rtreogth.  and  jet.  in  duration  of  life  and  bodihr 
vigovu:,  and  above  all  in  cnct^'  of  will  and  powers  of  ndiMi 
they  fer  aurpasned  the  sons  of  a  later  age ;  and  it  was  ertt 
by  the  misuse  of  these  g^eot  gifts  and  endowments  that  duf 
brought  down  the  divine  vengeance  on  their  sinfid  genen- 
tion.  And.  lastly,  if  tlic  earth  were  wholly  without  life,  bow 
ciould  it.  at  the  creation  of  the  animals  of  this  planetary  warl^ 
have  yielded  obedience  to  the  behest  of  the  Creator,  as  it  went 
forth  on  the  sixth  day,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  Uviif 
creature  after  it«  kind"?  Highly  important,  moreover,  oaie- 
gards  the  true  estimote  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  ae  am- 
■  templated  by  the  DiTine  mind,  and  deeply  significant,  i«  tbc 
wide  interval  which,  in  tlie  Mosaic  history  of  the  creaiioB, 
nepanites  the  bringing  forth  of  the  beasla  by  the  earth  nt  ih* 
command  of  the  Almigh^,  from  the  making  of  man,  vhemot 
it  is  written,  "  Let  ua  make  man  in  our  own  image." 

Physical  science  having  thus  sluggishly  advanced  thnni^ 
a  definite  period  and  number  of  centuries — ha\-ing  liwd 
through  almost  two  millenniums  in  little  better  than  an 
embryo  state,  mode  at  lost  the  few  steps  of  progress  that  it 
baa  as  yet  taken.  By  a  more  rapid  march  of  time,  it  hastened 
to  suit  itself  to  the  riper  age  of  man,  and  to  come  forth  iteelH 
as  it  were,  mature,  although,  in  many  respects,  this  is  even 
yet  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  principal  of  these  nd- 
Tonceii  of  phvsicol  science,  is  the  invention  of  the  eompan. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  phenomenon  of  magnetiiou  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  universal  life  of  Ow 
world,  which  eludes  all  mathematical  caleidations  of  magni- 
tude, while  the  little  piece  of  this  wonderful  iron  balanow 
by  it3  living  agency  the  whole  globe  itself.  And  in  the 
KCond  place,  the  resultt  to  which  it  has  led  have  been  oo 
less  important  and  marvellous.  Ihe  magnetic  index  pointed 
the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  to  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  thus, 
through  an  enlarged  observation  of  ge<^raphical  and  astio- 
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nomical  facta,  opened  out  a  grander  and  more  extensive  view 
of  the  whole  planetary  syBtem.  Of  the  new  world  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  a  trace  unquestionably  is  to  be  foimd  in 
antiquity  in  the  legend  of  the  island  of  Atlantis.  The  gene- 
ral description  of  this  island,  as  equal  in  extent  to  both 
Asia  and  A&ica  together,  agrees  remarkably  with  the  size 
of  America.  But  tbe  fable  contains  the  additional  circum- 
stance, that  having  existed  in  the  Western  Ocean  in  very 
ancient  times,  it  was  subsequently  swallowed  up  by  tbe 
vaves.  From  this  cireumstjinrc  I  am  led  to  infer,  that  the 
legend  did  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  owe  its  origin  to 
Phcenieian  naTigators,  who.  even  if  it  be  true  that  they  did 
sueeeed  in  sailing  round  Africa,  most  assuredly  never  ven- 
tured 90  far  westward.  Like  ho  much  besides  that  is  equally 
great  and  grand,  and  indeed  tar  grander,  the  main  fact  of  the 
legend  seems  to  be  derived  from  an  original  tradition  from 
the  primeval  times,  when  unquestionably  man  was  far  bettfir 
acquaint4.<d  with  his  whole  habitation  of  this  earth  than  in  tlie 
days  of  the  in&nt  and  imperfect  ecionce  of  Greece,  or  even  of 
the  more  advanced  and  enlightened  antiquity.  A  vague  tra- 
ditionary notion  of  its  existence  lived  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  afterwards,  when  even  the  Phceniciau  sailors, 
however  far  they  penetrated  into  the  wide  ocean,  were  unabla 
to  give  any  precise  information  about,  or  adduce  any  proof  of, 
the  fact,  the  hypothesis  was  advanced,  and  finally  added  to  the 
tradition,  that  the  island  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

Modern  astronomy,  at  Its  first  rise,  was  extremely  revolting 
to  man'o  feelings,  which  had  become,  as  it  were,  habituated 
to  the  olden  theory  of  the  world's  shape.  Ilic  system  of 
Ptolemy  indeed,  with  its  narrow  egoistic  conceit  of  makii^ 
man  the  centre  of  the  sidereal  universe,  was  as  unsatis&ctonr 
as  it  was  absurd,  and  httle  was  lost  when  it  was  exploded. 
Itut.  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  startling,  and  still  has  a  stag- 
gering effect  on  our  minds,  to  be  told,  that  when  measured  by 
the  mathematical  standard  of  the  vast  distances  and  periodic 
limes  of  the  planetarj-  Bystem,  the  earth,  for  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  done  such  IncalciJably  great  things,  and  on  which 
lie  lias  bestowed  such  high  and  precious  gifts,  is,  as  it  were, 
but  a  little  and  insigniticant  splinter  in  the  inst  regions  of 
infinite  space.  A  true  and  profound  science  of  nature,  how- 
ever, does  not  allow  of  the  validity  of  mathematical  mai^tude. 
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|iv,  be  also  the  case  with  the  whole  planetary  sj^trei? 

inceptions  of  nature  are  rarely,  if  ever,  free  fnm 

:  and  oftentimes,  together  with  grent  truths,  cootu 

* — ors,  AndwhiletheftrBtft*Bhimpression,ihelitiB[ 

T  recoiumcnds  itself  to  the  general  feeliniE  of  im»- 

ll  takes  deep  root  therein ;  Ihc  nouona,  on  the  other  luo^ 
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between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  it  is  pretty  BeneraJly  acknowl  edged 
that  tliey  are  not  properly  to  be  counted  ns  plauets,  from  whjoh 
they  are  even  diatingiuEbed  by  their  very  namea  by  some 
DstronofticrH. 

Aiul  as  little  ground  is  tliere  to  take  exception  or  oficnce 
at  modem  ostronomy.  e\-en  on  that  side  of  it  where  difficulties 
■were  originally  most  felt  and  mooted.  For  Holy  Writ  was 
neither  written  excliisively  nor  dceigned  pre-eminently  for 
astrouonicrs.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  as  in  all  others, 
it  speaks  the  ordinary  language  which  men  employ  among 
tlieint«WcH  in  the  business  of  daily  life. 

Now  wo  Itnow  that  in  the  pulse  of  the  orgnnic  body  ifa 
re^ur  beating  is  occasionaUy  interrupted  by  a  hurried  cir- 
coution  or  a  momentary  stoppage.  Is  it  not  in  the  stone 
Vf&y  possible  that  the  pulsatory  revolutions  of  the  great 
plajietar}'  world  do  not  observe,  like  a  piece  of  dead  clock- 
work.  a  mcehnmcal  unifbnnity,  but  are  liable  to  many  dc- 
Tiatious  and  irregularities  ?  If,  then,  a  similar  stoppage  to 
&at  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  pulse  of  man.  be  here 
also  supposable.  as  produced  by  a  superior  power  and  ex- 
ternal influence,  then  in  the  case  of  such  an  extraordinary 
interruption,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  be  said 
of  this  wonderful  moment  that  the  sun  stood  still,  or  (as  seems 
to  be  the  fact),  that  the  earth  was  held  in  check  and  rested  in 
its  orbit.  And,  in  like  manner,  lor  the  changing  phenomena 
of  the  astronomical  day,  the  common  expressions  are  equally 
true  with  the  scientific,  and  equally  si^iifigant.  The  sun's 
rise,  the  morning  dawn,  is,  tbr  all  men,  &  figure,  or  mther  a 
&ct  of  pregnant  meaning,  while  the  setting  sun  fills  all  hearts 
with  a  melancholy  feeling  of  separation.  Bqually  true,  how- 
ever, is  it.  and  in  a  symbolical  sense  it  conveys  perhaps  a  still 
more  Kcrious  meoning.  when  we  say  in  scientific  language,-— 
**  The  earth  must  go  down  before  the  sun  can  rise ; "  or  "  When 
flic  earth  goes  up.  then  is  it  night,  and  darkness  djfluses  itself 
over  all."  Or  il^  perhaps,  in  the  new  and  quickening  spring, 
instead  of  the  old  phraseology,  "The  sun  has  returned,  bae 

UsDJIIon'a  hopn  ue  rediied,  will  not  the  diicorery  oT  the  centre  Braaad 
vhkh  Ibe  aolir  cjttem  rrrolia.  utaiiliKh  another  pubt  df  rrKnibiance 
betiteea  nKMlcrti  utnniaaiy  ind  the  Pyihognrein  sjstem  with  Us  ccntnl 
fire  ;  and  also,  ai  ScUrgel  gubcrquently  impliea,  tlist  the  lurmcr  hu  jet 
fdrtiier  idTaaces  to  make  ?— TVaiu. 
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to  us  again,"  we  were  to  say.  "  The 

gidc  of  it,  is  again  brought  nearer  to 

lot  be  as  beautiful  and  Kignificuat  a   di 

lipy,  indeed,  are  those  periods  of  the  world,  wl  __ 

ti  a  figurative  but  moral  sense,  that  cflrth-soul 

BUio  ciiangcs  of  time — tbe  ao-called  public  opinion,  liii 

T  towards,  and  iipjjroached  more  nearly  Ui,  il»  sun. 

|i  remwkable.  not  to  say  wonderful,  fact,  that  in  andal 

p  Pythagoreans  held  the  same  system  of  the  tuuns' 

liodcm  astronomy  teaches,  though,  perhapn,  they  irt* 

Tminted  with  tbe  mathcmatic  radculations  of  ibi  dj*- 

Uut  stitl  more  surprising  ia  it,  that  while  they  mR 

'-fectly  acquainted  with  the  nimiber  of  the  plants,  tti 
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than  flie  telpBcope  of  modern  astronomy,  with  which,  in  fact, 
thoy  were  not  acquainted,  and  nothing  but  some  new  obset. 
Tation  or  phenomenon  in  the  sidereal  heavens  can  ^'er  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  And  who  Bhall  say  that  even  our  pre- 
Bent  astronamical  science  shall  not  advance  still  further,  and 
that  it  has  not  closed  too  soon,  and  been  In  all  too  great  a 
haste  to  sum  up  its  douhtleas  most  elaborate  and  complieikted 
calculations  ? 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  man  advance  the  first  step  towurds 
the  maturity  of  phj-gical  science,  by  attaining  to  a  morff 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  mundane  system,  and  u  more 
accurate  knowlei%e  of  hia  own  habitation,  of  this  earthly 
planet.  The  next  step  in  this  sli^^sh  progress  was  made  by 
the  chemical  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  ospecially  of 
the  i'rench  chemists.  In  a  merely  negative  point  of  view, 
these  have  been  impor^t,  as  establishing  the  fact,  that  tha 
old  elements,  water,  for  instance,  and  air,  ivhieh  had  long  been 
regarded  as  simple,  are  themselves  decomposable  into  other 
constituents  and  aeriform  parts.  And,  indeed,  that  such  great 
powers  of  nature  as  these  are,  and  must  ever  remain  so 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of  the  world  shall  last, 
could  only  subsist  in  the  reciprocal  dynamical  relation  of 
several  conflicting  forces,  a  profounder  glance  at  nature 
would  of  itself  have  conjectured  and  presupposed.  But  in  ft 
positive  sense,  this  second  step  has  carried  us  very  fiir  towardji 
the  understanding  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature.  Those 
primary  elements  of  things  discovered  and  numbered  by  that 
chemical  analysis  which  has  subjected  to  its  experiments 
almost  every  form  and  species  of  matter,  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  permanent  material  letters  and  consonants  of  the 
natural  world  around  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vowels  of 
human  language  are  represented  by  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity, the  decomposition  of  light,  and  the  chemical  chain  of  the 
gah-anie  pile,  in  which  the  inner  life  of  the  terrestrial  force,  and 
of  tlie  I'tcmally  moving  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  soul  whose 
pulse  heats  therein,  finds  an  utterance,  like  a  ™ice  out  of  the 
lowest  deep.  And  thus,  by  means  of  an  alphabet  of  naturp. 
which.  howcveT.  is  still  roost  imperfect,  we  may  hope  to  make 
a  beginning,  nt  least,  and  to  decipher  one  or  two  entire  worda. 
But  modem  chcmittiy  has  ouule  a  more  uc^yVas-V  uixi 
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axis  a  ri^lit  luidcrBtondiiig  of  nature  aa  a  whole. 
i'siiig  and  di-rom posing  all  solid  bodies,  as  well  oa  m 
r.  iiito  ditftTCLit  fomm  of  a  gnscotia  olcmcnt,  it  htts  then 
-oycAfur  ever,  that  appearance  of  ri|!;idity  &nd  petriJ 
which  the  corjioreal  moan  of  visible  and  external  nail 
mta  to  our  observatinn  Pvorywliere  we  now  meet  n 
ad  abut  up  beneath  this  i^ 


g  elemental  forces, 
rior.  The  pioportiu 
t,  that  if  suddciilj'  c 
oue  flood.     And  a 

iltaneousb 


particles  ii 
I,  they  would  suffice  for  dt 
eluge  of  tight  would  anflni 
a  Intent  in  the  darknew  41 
whole  globe  itself  woTild>4 
.'  fiLTy  i-ii-uieiits  that  are  at  prCBcnt  i 
,il  i1ii(iii;i;l.  ii!t  iljv  world  to  be  at  once  disengaged  i 
Ird.  'Il:i  ;..  11. -titration  of  the  salutary  bonds  which  ll 
lilt.']'  tltrsi.'<.kiuL'utary  fbcoesindueequ^brium,  conbolf 
'>y  t):('ullit  I',  mid  confining  each  within  i|jipre«QribedUtf 
iiul  fhil  M'illiin  the  Bcope  of  our  present  inquiries 
iiT  due-  till'  i^Licsiian,  whether  these  bands  be  not  tt 
or  kind  lbn:i  iiiilundists  commonly  suppose?  It 
<'[li;itily  i'<i[iii<  i.'tcd  with,  aa  also  more  important  tor* 
nil  .'-iil>i<  I'l.  i~  ilif  result  which  chemical  annlyeis  faH 
hit.ilily  i-i.ilili-lud,  that  in  thenatunil  world  every  M 
i-i-  111'  ]i\r.\-^  111 ri'cs,  and  that  properly  nothing  is  tn 
dr.id.  1ia[  all  n-plete  with  hidden  Life.  This  oolot 
iitaiii  riiJi^i  111'  pi'trified  mummies  which  forms  uatme 
w  lioir — liii^i  ]iyi!imid  of  grnvea,  piled  oue  over  the  oli 
cullin'.  it  i.-.  Hue,  a  hiatoricnl  monument  of  the  pam 
lie  liy^'iHic  ii^rn  of  the  world  in  the  advancing  dc«4 
t  of  d'atii;  but  nevertheless,  there  is  therein  a  M 
ily.  Hiiniiil:  the  vast  tombstone  of  the  ^-iBible  m 
V  ^luiiibirH  ji  suid,  not  wholly  alien,  but  more  than,} 
til  iiiir  own.  This  planetfliy  and  sensible  world,  I 
i;iiiii-s(,iil  imprisoned  therein,  is  only  apparently  it 
Aiv  doi.s  hut  -.Ufp,  and  will,  perhaps,  ere  long  on 
11.  Si,  fj,  ;;cin'i,dly  is,  if  not  the  esBenoc,  yot,  itt  U 
.■>-iiLti.il  si;,'iii;iiirc  imd  chaiiicteristie  of  nature^  "^ 
iral  cilijii'i  jiaituki'n  of  it  more  or  lesfi.  Not  tie  i 
,l)iil  llicvt'jy  idiLiiLs  sleep;  while  in  the  ncissitw^ 
iiii.s  and  III'  liK'ir  influences  un  ihc  productivt 
eui'tli,  luid,  in  truth,  on  the  whole  planet. 


•i.KtP  AX  cssKtTiAi.  tAW  OF  sATi'nr.  8T 

ihrTTation  u  perceptible  between  »ii  swakening  of  life  and  a 
mk-  ti  (lumbering  repose.  Wliatever  ciniscqticDtlv  partakes 
a.  uul  TTt^Buvs  the  re&«slimcnl  of  sleep,  belongs,  even  on 
■!^:  aetnmt,  to  uatvire.  Painters,  indeed,  have  ^ven  us 
'um  tiC  i>l«eping  angels  or  genii;  but  the  pure  epirits 
-*;>  Mit,  and  sUmd,  in  truth,  in  no  need  of  such  i-est,  nnd 
.  Tr  actint^  bi  not  subject  to  this  necessity  of  alternate 

Hit  Mnporiwin  of  u  sentence  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  I 

-iLiUOtt,  with  «  pttBKige  in  the  Hindoo  coamogory,  soiucwhat  | 

-  <Ur  tn  kind,  but  most  diiiercut  in  the  apphcation,  wiQ    t 

r. ',  pcriHtpti,  to  place  tlus  £ict  in  the  cleitrcst  light.     In  the 

nwT  it  iM  anid,  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day."    Now,  in 

'  •  ripnvuia  tbcTe  is  nothingto  startle  tie.    In  expliiining  it, 

™  »  i»  Tired  to  have  recourse  to  a  figuiatii-e  interpretation. 

■  ikiM  sot  oltude  to  God's  inmost  nature  (which  admits  not 

'  iTirii  ihematiou  of  states  or  need  of  rest],  but  simply  to  His 

^■nwJ  opemtionii.      l''or  in  every  case  where  on  operation  of 

iJeity  takefl  place,  whether  in  history  or  nature,  an  alter- 

'     oUrtwnmtlie  first  divine  impolse,  and  a  subsi'quent  period 

'■ytm.  m  not  only  conceivable  but  actually  notieeiible.     For 

diviup  iBIpulec  iir  bond  is,  us  it  were,  withdrawn,  in  order 

'  ■:  tfci*  fint  imptilsc  of  the  Crentor  may  fully  expand  itselC 

■  ikat  Ibe  creatnre  adopting  it,  may  carry  it  out  and  deve- 

;'-  Id*  own  energies  in  aucurdance  therewith.    But  instead  of 

-  -yinvrt  ■taienient,  we  have  in  the  Hindoo  coKmt^ony.that 

Li,-«fama  itWpa."  While  he  thus  slumbers  the  whole  creation, 

'  -h  'Or  vnrltU  and  mundane  developments,  is  said  to  cu!lai>se 

'  aoQgbi.     Here,  then,  a  single  word  hurries  ii.s  from  the 

■sTumuud  of  trtiib   and  divine  revelation  into  the  shifting 

o^euB  of  DiTtliology.     Of  Him  indeed,  who  is  higher  than 

*■  tg^-L>  aoi  ereatt-'d  sjiirits,  it  is  no  doubt  assumed  throi^- 

MIIp  New  Testament  tliat.  while  on  earth,  lie  slept  like  other 

•■.    Obcc,  too,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  diiring  a  great 

k  while  His  disciples  were  iUled  with  alarm.  He  was  asleep 

«tbt  lunitr  purl  of  the  shiii ;  but  that  when  He  owoke  th« 

^*  "i  t«»ed.     But  hen?  alwi,  the  ease  is  different.     ^VhDe 

ig  ntaiiva  great  alijpet  and  instructive  lesson  lieside,  this 

'iko  iiTi-rul  iither«,  seems  designed  to  prove  that  our 

lO  mere  phantom ;  but  that  He  tiMik  upon  Him 

m,  utd  was,  ia  Inith,  a  num  who  stood  in  need 
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And  &om  this  wc  may  infer,  that  sleep  is  sc  iniiii- 
\  a  condition  of  natura]  eicistenee,  that  even  God  Him 
a  lie  condtsccnded  to  enter  its  limits  by  tukin; 
n  a  buiniui  body,  became  subject  to  nature's  mswnCiii 

pijiortant  part  wliicii  sleep  plays  not  only  in  ua 
nun,  ber  ftrst-bom  son,  appears  &om  the  eai 
s  recorded  of  his  history,  cien  ia  Paradise.  Od 
I  dei?p  sleep  to  toll  upon  Adam  and  out  oC  his  tmati 
\  of  his  vital  substauoe  to  invest  it  with  a.  bodilrMd 
nd  to  present  it  before  him  on  his  avraking  u  t 
I'll  nf  iiis  existence.  Extremely  significant  aj 
•  ill  t):e  aecounts  of  man's  and  of  wcnul 
•  >'.'..  .\!;ia  is  formed  of  the  dtist  of  the  tani. 
.  'ily  :;iti*i-  invested  witb  the  dominion  of  H* 
■'.I- ili'puty  and  vicegerent  of  Him  &"■ 
'  '  '|i  iiud  authority.  But  worn* 
;.('  bosom  or  heart  of  man.  WovU 
1  1 1  il.  or  even  concEive<l  the  poaafcflilj 
■  iitivc  ommipotence. 
— ^uit  with  the  loss  of  it  man  wai 
'it'  tbose  higher  powers  of  life  ui 
.  ,  I  :..i.  11  ;,]ili  he  had  previously  possessed U^ 
I  ■!  I  1'  ii  III  ih('  body  of  his  earthly  tabernteie 
'.\U-}i  :i  |iji'\  i<<  ik'iilh.  he  bad  become  dcteriotslGd, 
iiir  I  ,.h--i  I'  ijiiiiu,  as  is  expressly  intimated,  fell  W 
,1  riirli,  -raliof  ^ensibleexistence,  audBunVoM 
I  till '^i-iii  '  i'ii':ition.  On  this  account  the  cherulw 
iih  ;i,i  ii.iNiiii- sword,  were  plneedat  the  g«terf 
i:  III, III  iiuL-ii;  not  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  toM 
.■111-  ,i!i.l  ]i:  w  ili'f;eswhiehhc  bad  formerly  enjojfli 
y  would  iinlv  liavc  led  to  more  mischicTOus  »ta« 
c'lrrupUiiii-  but  since  then,  many  prcat  dnysrf 
('  riiiiii.'  ;iiiil  ^'one.  Again  has  the  great  TtdatH* 
hind  iTi:iii  lii'en  restored,  and  that  also  bcnreenopt 
-,lili  wiirld  w-ilb  the  spirits  and  forces  that  roll 
1  liiii^'id  -.uu]  liL'Come  new.  jVnd  now  tliat  tk^h- 
iiiili  ,  ami  liie  foundation  laid  for  the  KedcmpdM 
,  ni>  i>i.Mi.  im  one  at  least  who  will  loyally  join  tl» 
I-  lii'iiiiiui'i'.  is  Ibrbidden,  but  ever)'  onchasfrt^ 
u  thi;  ihviiie,  Hauling,  two-edged  sword  of  tlie  Spint 


-E  TO  THE  BPIEITCiL  OXLT, 

■ot  (he  Word,  and  of  the  thout^ts  of  the  heart  united  to  I 
I  rali^htencd  b^  Him,  and  emanating  irom  Hini.   Thia  fuct  f 
If  lumishea  at  once  the  answer  to  the  question  conceruing  1 
3*t8  of  nature,  whether,  since  they  are  no  longer  to  bo 
an.  impure  and  wicked  hands  may  drag  them 
whether  it  be  not  better  that  they  should 
^e<d  by  the  holy  and  conteientioas  alone,  and  faithfully 
d  with  a  pious  reserve  and  religious  delicacy. 
i  here  the  Terr  context  si^ests  naturally  the  concadera- 
r  the  Inst  of  tiic  three  Bleps  which,  following  the  course 

id  out  for  it  by  God,  the  human  mind  has  at  last  made 

B  very  modern  times  towards  a  true  physical  Eeicnce,  and  a 
right  understanding  of  the  most  inmost  secrets  of  nature.  It 
coDsisifi  in  a  closer  observation  and  a  commencing  recognition 
of  a  mcred  thread  of  ensouled  life— of  an  internal  soul-like 
link  whicli  holds  together  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Tha 
thing  and  force  itself  are  as  old  as  the  world  and  every  sphere 
of  esisteiice — all  the  leaves  of  tradition  and  history  are  fiiU 
of  it«  manifestations  aad  effects.  ISut  the  methodical  obscr- 
rationand  treatment  of  these  phenomena  (in  which  alone  the 
biii>  scientific  character  consists)  dates  its  commeocemcnt 
within  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  To  speak,  there- 
fore. a(;recab]y  to  the  measure  of  time  in  the  slow  derelt^mient 
of  science,  it  is  of  j-eaterday  or  the  day  be£)re.  And  it  ia 
ercn  on  this  account  also  that  I  have  been  constrained  to  count 
thti  third  and  last  advance  towards  a  higher  science  of  nature, 
u  nothing  more  than  a  half-step.  For  it  is  only  a  beginning 
which  ns  jTrt  has  gained  no  firm  footing  in  the  minds  of  men, 
ind,  moreover,  besides  the  right  and  direct  road,  it  has 
already  opened  many  bj'c-paths  of  possible  error,  'iliis  ouly 
direct  road,  that  higher  standard  of  correct  judgment  wliidt 
at  the  very  commencement  we  alluded  to  as  the  guidine  rule 
in  these  matters,  must  be  sought  by  philosophy  in  that  divine 
twoid  of  the  Spirit  which  pierces  even  to  the  marrow  of  life, 
dividing  soul  and  spirit,  andwhieb  also  is  a  discenier  of  spirits. 
But  if  another  standard  and  a  higher  tribunal  is  to  be  set  up,  I 
then  I  must  leave  it  to  othere  who  perhaps  know  more  about  I 
Ike  matter  than  I  do,  and  are  better  qualitied  to  decide  upon  I 
s  spiritual  warfare  at  any  rate  cannot  be  much  li 
ar  avoided.  Oh  tliat  men  would  take  therein 
i  exclusively  for  their  guide.     For  it  indeed  regard 
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I'  life  and  eycry  important  mom<int  of  it  aa  a  conflict 

[isibk  powers,  n»  also  it  tacitly  imidieB  or  esprMalr 

tliut  the   whole  BGUsible  world  is  to  be  LoulcBa 

I  uothiiig  else  tluui  ao  almost  tntusparent.  and  at  tU 

n  very  perishable  veil  of  the  spiritual  world.     To  dw 

f  the  rebel  Hpirits  the  Bible  aisuriboa  so  great  an  m- 

n  creation,  thdt  it  calls  him  the  prince,  naif,  even  lt» 

liis  world — the  ruler  of  its  principalities  and  powan. 

|<jrder  thut  this  might  uot  hn  takaa  ia  a  meic  figma- 

?i'.  and  be  uuderatood  only  of  a  raoe  of  men  luota^ 

iiid  deiimvcd,  those  spiritual  poteDt«tes  are  in  otlMr 

Jxpresiily  called  the  elementary  powers  of  natw^—   , 

fit  the  nir.   which  in   this  dtwk  planetary  woHd  rf 

rimpouiuii-d  i>i  H;;ht  and  dai-knciss,  and   ever  elru^ 

\\\'in   \\\h  iind  ik'ath.     The  true  key  and   expluna- 

[■    Miii;,'  j„n    lnnvfver.  lie  in  the  simple  sentenofr— 

:  .1.  T  ,'  v.r.i].l  by  sill."'    As,  then,  by  the  ietA 

-■   ill.    1.  »  ill.    .1-  iii>t  created  for,  nor  originally  6ft. 

iI'Mil!.  li'  .ii!i  ii:is  [>:is,si-d  upou  the  whole  human  niae; 

'  1'iirlii.T  l:ill  iii'  him,  who  liad  been  the  first  and  nwtf 

(if  criiited  spij'its,  dcaUi  passed  upon  the  universfr— 

ii:i1   ilciiili  wliase  fire  is  unquenchable.     Hence  it  11 

— ■■  n,iikiu»  «in  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  tbt 

■ill  !!■  L^i  iiiof  that  etenial  death — "  was  without 

'.  <  i'  I  .     I    '  I      "  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  fooc  ii 

■ill' I.iy  llie  first  germ  of  life  for  the  nenf 

^''  <  I'l  i<  -i  <  i]i(,-  dificreiiec  between  nil  heatlMV 
jI'  iMiiiKil  {^Lilu.suphy  and  a  divine  knowledge  of 
'..  mil.'  ;i''i|inr>id  iu  and  by  God, and  also  the  key  fis 
iiilcr.l:ititliii-  '.f  the  UitU-r. 

Uu'dvKiiiiiii'  jility  of  the  living  forces  of  nature,  whid 
~lii>ti;ilily  :i  ]i\iii);  entity,  and  hatt  a  life  in  itaoit, 
III  iiidi'i'il  ofiLhil  Ihiro  itself — if  tliis  dynamical  alteT> 
lui'i  II  lili'  iiiii)  death  be  regarded  as  a  aimple  fiu^ 
I-  I'lJiitnii  111  ie>t  there,  without  seeking  to  ex|daia 
;;lii'i'  |ii'iiiri]rl(',  then  will  he  have  ever  the  self-auaa 
;ill-]ii'i"[iii'iiiL,',  uU -absorbing,  nuninating  nioostSt 
we  r\;irii-..  li  |ineti«illy,  as  in  mythoiogy,  or  in  til* 
l'(ii'iiiiilarui>  III'  phyHioIogy.  Quite  dilJ'erent  is  it 
ir  \]\U  li'viut  pyramid  has  been  built  upon  t)u3  foun> 
etcruiil  ikalh.     Then  ia  the  whole  creature  of  lllii 
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tutbiy  pUnet  and  seoslble  world  merely  a  commencing  lift 
viiich.  mi  laug  a«  tlie  pjTttimd  Is  still  mifinisbed  unJ  iucom> 
|i'lIi/,    l^.    ill    parld,   ptirpetiuilly   relaj>aiBg   into    death- 

'.I,  or  at  least  into  diseases  nnd  firocturea  of  T&rious 
,  Jre  only  »0  man)'  priacijna  or  genuB  ol'  <Ii«th. 
1 1  itself  nathing  less  tbaa  the  loddii  of  rvsuirco- 
Ti-p  by  sle]),  leads  upwards,  or  ntthcr  is  carried 
.  -  of  eternal  death  up  to  the  apex  of  ligbt 
iiiination.  For,  understanding  it  in  thia  Be 
III  think  of  nature  irithout  remembering  t 
:  Iji-  divine  himd  which  has  built  this  pyramid,  find 

■  .[.  li,  jloug  this  hulder.  brings  life  out  of  death.  This  view, 
inyver,  accounts  for  the  feet,  that  a  state  of  slumber  is 
■intial  to  natare — and  furnishes  an  explanation  why  that 

[sTjrtunlly-recurring  collapse  into  sleep,  which  to  ua  appoars  so 
KV  akin  to  death,  should  be  nature's  proper  character.  And 
jqst  u  the  consumiog  fire  of  deatli  appears  in  the  more  hi^ilf 
Dnuiifod  bciiigH  to  be  somewhat  subdued  and  restrained— 
BnlipUcd  or  exalted  inU)  the  quickening  warmth  of  life,  so 
ibo  iWp  is  only  thu  more  than  half  enlightened  brother  of 
dMh.  And  indeed  as  such,  and  the  lovely  messenger  of  hope 
to  immortal  ?ptritK.  was  he  ever  regarded  and  described  by 
fte  ancients ;  but  tbat  which  for  them  was  little  more  tl 

■  btuitiful    image   of  poetry,  is  for  us  the  profoundest 


An  exalted  view  and  understanding  of  nature  consists,  then, 

■3  its  being  contemplated  not  merely  as  a  dynamical  play  of 
I  ii'Mcal  forces,  but  historically  in  its  course  of  development, 
1  eomnicncing  liifc,  peri>cluaJly  relapsing  into  death,  ever 

i  -jKucd  to  sleep,  and  only  painliilly  raising  itself,  or  rather 
■'-A  and  lovingly  guided  through  all  the  intermediate 
:  iiit«  into  the  bght.  But  beneath  the  huge  tombstone  of 
.\vnai  nature  there  sleeps  a  soul,  not  wholly  alien,  but  half 
111  lo  ojirselves — which  is  distracted  between  the  troubled 

■  -i]  ;iainliU  reminiscence  of  etemol  death,  out  of  which  it 
nd.  and  the  flowcia  of  light  which  are  scattered  here  and 
.!■  uD  ihiK  djirk  earth,  Eis  so  many  lovely  Buggesters  of  a 

"  ivialy  hope.  For  this  earllily  nnture,  as  Holy  Writ  lesti- 
■-:'  is,  indeed,  subject  to  nullity,  yet,  without  its  will,  and 


I 
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I  its  fiiuU  :  and  conseqnently  in  hope  of  Him  who  hiia  so 

'  't,  it  looks  forward  in  the  eipertation  that  it  shall  one 

1,  and  have  a  part  in  the  penera!  resurrection  and 

tc   revelation    of   God'e   glorj',   before  which  both 

Inil  ilcatli  ^haU  stand  amazed — end  forthie  last  day  of  s 

it  sighs  anxiously,  and  jeams  with  the  pro. 


)    OF   LECTURE   IV. 


P  THE  SOUL  OP  MAN  IN  RELATION  TO  GOD. 

E  science  of  nature — one,  i.  e.,  which  is  ever  looktne 
Ptad  has  its  root  in  God — unlike  the  old  heathen  ph3'BiO' 
hpfs  gees  somethiog  more  in  nature  than  a  mere  endlces 
l^f  of  living  forces  :uitl  the  alternations  of  dynamical  action. 
ConteiDplatiiig  it  rather  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  connexion  of 
lis  tevetal  parte,  it  traces  it  &om  the  finst  foundattun  on  which 
U  «vi  originally  raised,  up  to  the  final  consummation  which 
the  Almighty  has  designed  it  to  attain.  Now,  to  such  a  mode 
of  itDdjing  it.  nature  appears  to  be  in  its  begiiming.  as  it  were, 
a  bridge  thrown  across  the  ahyta  of  eternal  death  and  eternal 
noQiii^ness.  And  in  perfect  agreement  with  this  origia 
or  foimdatioti.  it  exhibits  itself  at  the  outset  as  a  bouse  of 
cofniptiDn.  a  character  which,  to  n  certain  degree,  it  subse- 
qoentlT  and  long  afterwards  retains.  After  a  while,  however, 
Ihis  house  of  corruption  is  transfonned,  by  the  omnipotence 
of  the  good  Creator,  into  n  labomtory  of  new  life,  ^d  finally 
is  raised  into  a  ladder  of  resurrection,  ascending,  or  Tstbcr  ib 
Dude  to  conduct,  step  bj  step,  to  the  h^hest  pilch  of  earthly 
glori£calion,  in  which  nature  too  has  a  promise  that  she  shaU 
partake,  llus  wus  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Lecture,  and 
it  naturally  enough  suggests  the  further  question,  whether  a 
similar  scale  of  gradual  exaltation  exists  for  the  human  soul, 
which,  even  whUe  it  is  in  many  respects  akin  to  mother  earth 
and  to  nature  generally,  is,  nevertheless,  &r  more  exceUent, 
and  by  its  innate  dignity  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
bead  and  crown  of  this  earthly  creation.  The  inquiry  then, 
vhedier  the  soid  of  man,  gradually  rising  out  of  the  depths  of 
this  perishable  existence  and  the  bondage  of  corruption,  up  to 
God,  can  approach  nearer  to.  and  finally  be  totally  idcntLfied 
with  Him ;  or  at  least,  whether  it  is  eapabk  ol'  being  united  in 
»  perfect  and  lasting  harmony  with  the  superior  powers  of  a 
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?    THE    MIND. 

r  rofpon — this  w31  form  the  theme  of  our 
HinqiiisitioD.  !n  discu.ssmg  it,  liowerer,  our  Btten- 
I  be  directed  prineipally  to  ita  psycliological  aspect 
"■tion,  t.  f.,  to  the  theory  of  conecwuBness.  For  the 
mination  of  this  subjeet,  even  if  it  be  not  lUloiraUt 
>  that  it.  nt  nil  events,  is  well  known,  belongs  to 
Bppartment  if  inquil^. 

1  this  bead,  the  fnllowing  remark  immediately  bdcI 

I  su^^ie^-ts  itself  to  the  refleding  mind.    Unlen  the  mal 

with  itself  it  caimot  hope  ever  to  he  one  with,  or  In 

ji  harmonic  i^ktion  with  that  Being,  who,  ae  h«  is  tfag 

c  and  prioeiple  of  all  and  on  whom  all  depends,  u  is 

nny.     But  so  for  is  this  condition  frm 

iftual  ittale  of  the  human  eonsciousnM*, 

rs  rather  to  consist  of  pure  and  endloM 

Foiufuld.    T   Slid,  is   man's   couH'iousnesN ;    nnd  I 

friiir  podflietiiiK  forces,  vis.,  understanding  and  wiD, 

111  fiiiiry,  iti  Pior  poles,  or  chief  branches,  or  e«l 

mrlcrs   of   the  internal  world  of  thought,      llmr 

.-'■viT.  do  Ihc  undcrttandinft  and  will  npree  t<^ther. 

icli  of  lliem  prefer  to  follow  an  independent  eouni 

Hon-   Milium  do  men  really  and  perseveringlT 

-ir-  'ili:i(   ilii->   oiearly  sec  and  neknowledgp  bm 

,.1.  L-:  Ki.l  li-  I"-  the  best!     And  how  often,  on  U» 

-I   uJi.li  1.1. mil  little  or  nothing  of  that,  whkfc 

inriM.--'  1. 1 1  -  . .;  i.f  ourliearta,  we  most  desire  and 

i:i—!     Ill'  ■:<''.    nnd   determinedly    re*«!ve    upon! 

!...i!i   jn  the  inner  thought  and  in  evt 

'>.   II'     '  II  fi.   v.bolc.  in  hostile  conflict  with  taA 

■  ■■■i  11 1.   '.1  !■  i.h  lo  Bupprew  or  at  least  to  di^wMB. 

I'l  1  !■  '  1 .  ■■■  inl'-t'incv.  earing,  for  the  most  part,  but 

I   ■         ■'  i-'iii,  goes  it*  own  way.     The  win. 

'■   '    ~ii  iit"il.  is  never  oven  at  peace  widi 

i!"  ■    I      '-.iiilini:  alone  in  the  endless evolutioB 

I  .     .!'        ■.;■_■'.  "i  itself  at  last  in  a  labyrinth  (tf 

'I .  ■  -.     The  midertdanding.  again.  luM 

' ^ind  divides  itself  among  ho  nn^ 

l.iiji  (.i.n,.  1  111  it  in  this  respect  we  might  l>G  jnatl' 

iig: — Till'-  OTIC    understanding    understunda    not 

ven  though  it  Im?  equally  correct  both  in  itself  and 

Ide  of  ujieration.     And  thus,  too,  in  ihe  iiuUtidaal^  ' 
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inding.  ihc  sum.  i.  ;..  of  nl!  that  he  luidersUnds, 

.  fur   the    most  part,  but  of  ragn  and  fragmt-nts    of 

,  which   often  enmigh  do  not  matcli   Tpry   well,   aud 

Err.  admit  of  being  mode  to  blmd  hormoiuously 

And  so.  too,  ia  it  in  all  that  belong  to.  and  in  und^r 

■nee  of  fimcT-     The  subjective  viewg,  for  instance,  and 

of  man — the  delusions  of  his  senses,  the   rapidly 

ing  mcteoTS    and   tnunibHtantial    pbantomR    of    human 

.  are  things  only  too  weU  known,   Bclf.«Tident,  and 

illy  acknowledged. 

Kiund  tlien.  even  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and 

1  the  multiplied  phases  which  the  moral  aspect  pre- 

Kapprars  the  diiicord  which  reigns  in  our  whole  mind  as 

IMOt  constituted !   DiswnRion  seems  to  be  interwoven 

k  fhndamental  fiibric.      Instead,  therefore,  of  snyin^  the 

B  consciousness  is  fourfold,  with  equal  if  not  with  greater 

■tnos  wi-  might  and  ought  to  soy,  it  is  dirided  or  rather 

Slit  into  [our  or  more  piecea.  It  is  common  enough  to  tnvak 
fictt  of  coBseiouKnesK.  And  yet  how  seldom  among  philoso- 
phm  is  anything  more  meant  oy  this  erpression  thnn  Ine  mere 
ftjntfaii;  of  Thoughts,  in  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  uima. 
tap^  proeew  in  which  the  thinking  Ego  tliinks  itself,  and  by 
mnna  of  which  the  Me  is  as  it  were  seized  in  the  Tery  act; 
nod  then,  as  the  first  beginning,  the  imaginnry  Creator  and 
Dcmiui«p  of  the  ideal  world,  this  Me  is  hung  out  like  a  gilded 
pnmon  from  the  top  of  the  whole  artificial  system.*  The  only 
inn  nf  the  conpciousncss  that  really  deserves  to  be  so  named 
i»  ibi  inlmial  dissension.  And  this  diaconl  not  only  reveals 
itn-lf  iu  ihousht  betwieen  the  Me  nnd  Not  Me,  but  pervades  the 
wlinlr  Slid  nil  its  blanches,  or  parts  and  forms,  its  specie*  and 
"I^teKs.  in  mind  and  soul,  understanding  and  will,  reason  and 
faney,  whieh  everywhere  manifests  itself,  and  of  which  the 
llionaindfold  material  discords  of  man's  outer  life  is  only  the 
nflrrtion — its  natural  cons-  <iuenco  and  fiirther  development. 
horn  this  fact  of  the  manifold  and  ever-varying  dissension  of 
llic  liuntmi  consciousness  an  exposition  of  philosophy  might 
init  iuap|iropriatcly  set  out.  in  order  from  this  point  to  seek  tho 
KdwicHi  of  its  peculiar  problem  and  &c  rigth  road  for  the  attain. 
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gri  is  liladJiis  l< 

I,  and  ccppciiilljFlathEHi^. 
■'     "  Tlie  Me  poBiti  or  af 
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its  end.     For  the  problem,  of  philosophy  as  conteni. 

otn  this  side  would  consiKt  in  the  restoration  of  that 

naturiil,  iind  true  state  of  the  consciousness  in  whidl 

t  unity  and  in  harmony  with  it«(ilf.      It  is  a  lesdiog 

"  philosophy  tliat  it  views  the  present  state  of  dut    ' 

iHciouBiicHS  OS  cren  ita  right  one,  which  requitw 

raised  to  a  higher  power  in  order  lo  be  cleaoaotl    1 

Jl<  tjiint  of  comnioimeHS  of  the  ordinarv  way  of  thinlditf 

lUngN  to  it  among  the  ignorant  ana  uiiphiloBophia£ 

ircupoQ  to  he   comprised  in  Ntrangcly  urtiiicial  aaa 

l;ly  most  profound  formula.      But  by  such  an  invnln- 

II  higher  power  the  error  in  not  got  rid  of,  but  radiec 

'  :self  is  a^EgntTatcd,  since  it  is  contained  in  the  root 

I  is  to  be  ibuiid  in  the  inmost  structure  of  the  COn> 

i.     liesidrs  it  cannot  have  been  the  orip^nal  consti' 

uum'^  iiiiiiil  111  be  tlitLS  a  prey  to  manifold  disscn^ca    ' 

I-  .t  ■..■  '.p  hiL-oca  and  quartered.     This  discord    | 

<i<    meaning  of  the  word  a  &ct,  tliB 

1  .  .^  idual  can  without  hesitation  Toudk 

■.-  i.iiEi.iiii,!'.'  .;..!l  independent  testimony  of  his  owa 

e  of  this  well-nuthenticntcd  fkct  wO 

;vent  which  rcTelation  has  made 

n  must  perceive  tbc  sad  tmeeii  witUk 

I  n-ith  lliat  eclipse  of  the  soul  nhioh 

I  iliL'  present  state  of  man,  and  wis 

■iLinLof  a  foreign  body  between  it  and 

'      But  if  the  soul,  the  tbinking  M 

r  Uii;  centre  of  eonsciouKness,  thi^  O 

ae  entire  sphen 

;  been  altered. 

■  ■■:■■,  ill  Ji-  philosophical  aspect,  and  apart  ttvn 

I  ■  II 'ly  in  the  independent  actions,  oril    ' 

'     '  K\  iduals,  the  soul  is  no  longer  what 

■  .  ;ind  designed  by  the  Almigh^. 

liiiiDin  consciousness  is  filled  with  no* 

1  -  ■    ■  .-liiii. not  merely  initsmixed  rationil 

■    ;   ■!     "..  il  iiiid  spiritual  nature,  but  thou^ 

I  \ndmoreover  while  in  the  thouAt 

i'    ■  I  ".      .  ■    i-iil.fiiith  and  science,  arc  involved  in 

iiiit^:Liii  ri,  il!.uirhin<5  and  destroying  each  other,  so 

!i  lill.'  with  ilie  iinite  and  the  infinite,  the  tnuuitaiy 


i  that  e 
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ud  the  imperishable.  In  such  a  state  of  thing?,  therefore,  and 
6cm  this  point  of  view,  the  prohlem  of  philt^phy,  ns  already 
tpiriarkcd,  eannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  restoration  of  the 
-^D'c-iousncss  to  ita  primary  and  true  unity,  so  fur  as  this  is 
'  ;T;i:in!*  poMtiblc.  Now  that  this  true  and  penatuieiit  unity, 
1^  bo  at  all  attainable,  must  be  looked  for  in  God.  is  at  all 
.  .  rii3  QB  allowable  hypothesis.  For  it  will  not  be  dinputed, 
i-iii-pt  by  one  who  holds  both  this  unity  itself  and  its  restitu- 
tion to  be  absolutely  impossible.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which 
much  may  l>c  advanced  on  both  stdea,  and  which  therefore, 
since  mere  disputing  can  avail  nothing  either  one  wuy  or  the 
othiT,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  fact — the  issue  of  the  attempt. 
On  lIuH  hj'pathesis  then,  ereu  philosophy  must  in  every  caae 
take  God  for  the  basis  of  its  speculations— set  out  from  Him. 
uid  dtnw  in  every  instance  from  this  divine  source.  IJut  then, 
conNdered  from  this  point  of  view  and  pursuing  this  route, 
it  is  no  idle  speculation  and  simple  contemplation  of  the 
bner  existence  and  thought  aione— no  deBd  sricnci: — but  a 
ritul  efibrt  and  an  effectual  working  of  the  thought  for  the  re- 
eloration  of  a  corrupt  and  degraded  consciousness  to  its  natural 
nmplicity  and  origiuat  unity.  And  this  is  the  way  which  we 
have  marked  out  for  the  course  of  our  speculations,  or  rather 
lie  end  which  we  must  Btrive,  however  imperfectly,  yet  at  least 
to  the  best  of  onr  abilities,  to  attain  to.  And  accordingly  each 
of  the  four  preceding  Lectures,  although  in  free  sketchy  out- 
line, contains  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  and  reconcile  some 
particular  schism  among  those  which  are  the  most  marked 
i.'l  predominant  in  the  consciousness,  and  which  in  essential 
■  Litu  most  disturb  the  whole  of  life.  How  far  in  these  four 
'n)ductorv  essays  this  problem  has  been  satititactorilT  or 
iiupletely  solved  and  happily  settled,  is  a  question  which  . 
H  ill  be  best  and  most  fairly  tested  by  the  idea  of  pluloaophy,  . 
s*  having  ita  true  end  and  aim  in  the  restoration  of  this  cor- 
nipt  consciousuess  to  its  soimd  state — to  its  original  unity  \ 
i^'l  full  energy  of  life.  ' 

llie  discord  between  philosophy  itfielf  and  life  was  the  first 
t  I  attempted  lO  get  rid  of.     But  now,  if  in  the  place  of 
■;iact  thought  and  the  dialectical  reason,  we  are  entitled  to 
iidk  lo  the  minting  and  loi-ing  sold  for  the  true  c 
ffiau'i"  noiiBciousneas.  then  the  imaginary  partition -wall  be-  J 
hieea  science  wad  life  at  once  crumbles  away.     Oiu  second  f 
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Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  discord  which  BubsirtB 
the  finite  and  the  infinite— the  eternal  and  the  periabMB: 
and,  because  this  involved  a  problem  which  can  only  be  uulfM 
by  life  &:id  reality,  I  therefore  confined  myself  to  pointiiig  anC 
the  ^v£LY  in  which  we  may  hope  to  disoover  their  unity  wH 
equation.  With  this  view,  I  attempted  to  establish  a  vivid  am* 
viction  that  there  is  a  true  enthusiasm  wherein  the  ilKmk^ii 
feeling  manifests  itself  as  actual,  and  that  even  the  entUr 
passion  of  love  assumes,  in  the  holy  union  of  fidelily  mk 
wedlock,  the  stamp  of  tiie  indissoluble  and  eternal,  and  to* 
oomcs  the  source  of  many  divine  blessings,  and  of  many  WMOti. 
tics,  which  are  stronger,  and  furnish  a  firmer  moral  baai  to 
society,  than  any  general  maxims,  or  than  any  ethical  ibeny 
which  Ls  built  upon  such  notional  abstractions,  fiur  more  tiaB 
upon  the  pregnant  results  of  the  experience  of  life.     Ati 
Ifustly,  iu  pure  longing,  I  pointed  out  an  effort  of  man^s  «■• 
8ciousnes8  directing  itself  to  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  diviH 
object.     But,  as  this  longing  can  only  evince  its  reality  by  lie 
fruits  it  brings  forth,  I  reserved,  to  a  future  opportunity,  lie 
more  precise  determination  of  this  question.     The  theme  of 
our  third  Lecture  was  the  existence  and  the  reconciliaticn  if 
that  schism  which,  both  in  thought  and  life,  divides  the  intemil 
apd  the  external  worlds.     If  all  knowing  be  a  mere  prooea 
of  the  reason,  then  must  this  discord  between  the  inner  aid 
the  outer  be  for  ever  irreconcilable,  and  we  should  be  utfceilf 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  foreign  and  alien  body  could  ever 
have  found  entrance  from  without  into  our  Me,  and  beooBB 
an  object  of  its  cognition.     But  if  every  species  of  knowqg 
be  positive. — ^if,  also,  the  cognition  of  the  spiritual  and  diviM 
be  nothing  else  than  an  internal  and  higher  science  of  exp^ 
rience,  then  the  idea  of  revelation  furnishes  at  once  the  iBi^ 
to  ex])lain,  while  it  establishes  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  rf 
the  di\'ino.     And  this  remark  admits,  also,  of  application  ti 
nature  itself,  when  we  consider  it  in  its  totality  and  intenMl 
constitution,  and  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  these  thing»— 4f 
the  vital  force  which  rules  in  it.  or  its  animating  soul ;  fcnr  1hii| 
indeed,  eludes  our  grasp,  but  yet  speaks  plainly  to  us — ^toluBBiv 
at  least,  who  is  wise  to  understand  nature*s  language.     Fori( 
in  attempting  to  imderstand  nature,  we  isolate  her,  as  it  weRy 
and  exclude  all  reference  to  Him  who  gave  her  being,  and 
has  assigned,  alsoy  her  limits  and  her  end,— *if^  in  short,  we 
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the  twt)  polee  of  a  right  understanding  of  nxtuie, 
BMMt  aMHTpdlv.  will  the  effort  be  fruitltsK,  and  ail  our 
Mmtr  tmptofitabliE:.  Man.  howe%cr,  has  gone  still  Airtiier,  and 
If  kHHbrrinfE  the  innate  [liscord  of  his  intemal  conecioiu- 
ttm  ID  oonrnrd  ohjects.  has  forcibly  rent  sjundcr  God  and 
Ki^Mw.  be  bu  tlnis  dirorced  the  sensible  ■worlA  uud  its 
tUter.  ■»]  ■:<  tiiem  in  hostde  array  a^^^unst  ench  other,  anil 
knobr  trmof^  physical  science  in  collwion  ^*ith  Ihp  Imow- 
l^aCAnBetlun^aQdirithreYolQtiou.  Onr  fuiulh  Leetore, 
hairfhn:.  wn  Emaecmted  to  on  stt«aipt  to  effect  here,  slso.a 
leamatiatioa.  or.  at  leo/^t.  to  lay  the  fir^t  atone,  and  to  mark 
Ml  4he  saad  by  which  alone  we  could  hope  to  arrive  at  so 
kaadie  s  mcnb  :  and  thin  is  a  problem  idiich  ii;  evtm  tbe 
■■e  hupmUmt  the  Inter  it  is,  that  Ibis  discord  is  not 
H^Mad  la  acieoEp  and  (he  Ecioiititic  dauaiu,  but  rxtendfi, 
■hiL  *>  !*■!  life,  whrre  these  discrepant  views  and  modes  ot 
Aaikng  mwv  anxyed  ajntinst  each  other  in  so  many  boetHe 
■i  Kmflictiiif;  piutjt-s.  Aiid  ahhough.  as  ditfcrinc  merely  as 
b  ihe  fann  Mad  direction  of  thought,  thej*  do  not  come  for- 
■vd  in  ao  diMmd  a  uhape,  or  under  sadi  charaetcristie  names, 
■■  tbe  fBTtina  ia  religiaii  and  politics,  etill  ihi»  disaeneion  is 
ttc  tkuHiw.  \e^s  real  and  nniverG.tl.  or  its  cHeuts  and  influ^ 
Oh  Imb  BMJcesble.  Of  these  parties  the  first,  and  fay  far 
fc  iiMi  liiiiMittii»,  is  the  nect  of  the  rationidists.  who  doubt 
adamnuHUely  of  iJI  ihings.  and  test  erery  matter  by  tho 
i^ilaij  of  Umv  own  «ceplieinn.  Ilie  second  dass  is  formed 
rf  ik«  csrluNTr  vnrsbippers  at  nature,  and  has  man?  mem- 
W>  Mmmj!  Moenttfic  men :  wlule.  lastly,  tbe  third  con~ 
Ma  nf  tbmr  who  di^rive,  from  the  potHtive  soarce  of  a  divinfi 
'  "  "  U  tiuf  law  of  liicir  tbinkintc  and  the  Btandard  of  their 
Now-,  this  kutt  ^wrty,  if  it  would  only  go  a  few 
■.  and  draw  wlill  deeper  from  this  source,  would 
iti-  appropriate  jdace  and  value  to  every 
D  the  (Mhrr  speei««  of  thought  and  lounv- 
iri'ljy  might  quotify  itself  to  diesolve  snd 
->i!iiig  diHeord.  But  inannueh  as  they 
'  ilintorv  Attitude  townrds  nnlural,  his- 
.  knpwled^,  so  fiir  ns  they  ure  tmc, 
i:i  n  spirit  uf  onimosily.  altenipt  to  cir- 
-rib-  luiil  "jI  ti.jnitive  limits  to  litem,  if  not  Bb«>lut«ly  to  ' 
.  '  ami  a»  woTthlcM  and  profane, — then,  wheti  ihcy  least 
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wish  it,  they  really  sink  into  a  party  no  less  tlian 
two.  Aiid  thus,  while  they  might  occupy  b  far  highei 
they  fall  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  contribute,  on  1 
an  element  to  the  intellectual  strife,  and  tend  to 
and  peqietunte  it.  "Die  three  parties,  then,  which 
ruling  idt'OH  divide  life  and  the  ngc,  are  the  rational 
the  worshippere  r^  ••■■•"-■.    -md  those  who,  in  all  001 

r^oug,  appea  to  a  higher  and  divine  I 

inaemuch  as  ce  of  the  latter  ia  only  c 

tive  import,  it  ia  aeufficicnt  to  meet  all  1 

sitionB  of  life. 

thae,  then,  hai  lur  consideration  to  fbm 

points,  in  order  1  id  exhibit,  in  as  many 

forms  and  Kpheres,  uim  greut  fact  of  the  dissensior 
conGciouKiicKS.  as  it  exists  at  present.  In  a  simila 
too,  a  fourfold  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  its  1 
di.scnse.  which  has  been  inherent  in  it  since  the  oriffini 
in);  of  the  ^oul  at  the  Fall,  and,  by  appeasing  the  disoc 
as  it  m  nU-pervading  and  universal,  assumes  manifb 
and  foi-ms,  to  make  the  first  step  of  return  and  aj 
tion  towards  the  original  harmonic  unity.  Having  e 
the  matter  in  these  four  special  points  of  view,  it  i 
hope,  appear  premature  if  I  now  propose  the  quet 
more  general  point  of  riew,  which  tvtU  embrace  1 
human  ccinsciouaness  itself,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ConBidenitiun  of  it  eiclusively  to  its  psychological  ai 

Now  it  ia  in  nowise  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  hi 
a.s  much  simpler  than  it  is,  and  apart  &om  that  divi 
into  sevcnil  faculties,  which  is  at  most,  and  propcrl; 
accident  of  its  existence.  One  of  the  first  among  til 
philosojihers  of  Germany,  says  somewhere  of  tJne  1 
the  su]ipiisitiou  of  its  existence  is  superfluous,  and  tl 
pure  fietiuii.*'  But  this  statement  was  the  result  of  1 
abuiidoiK'il  in  his  system  the  true  centre  of  life  and  ( 
nws ;  tthocver,  on  the  contrary,  adheres  steadily  tht 
never  cinuiir  iu  a  position  which  simply,  as  eonltrkd 
genei'ul  I'ci.liiig  of  human  nature,  requires  no  elabora 
tion.  Iltit  ns  regards  the  two  parts  into  wh""''  '* 
(liviilcd,  \\z..  licason  and  Fancj' — these,  at  ou 
fiction,  but  exist  really  and  truly  nillmi  1 
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•  in  Utb  itself,  they  often  stand  confronting  each  other 

~:  amy.     This  dirision  ciinnot  well  be  called  super- 

t  yrt  it  does  not  admit  of  being  conHidered  absolutely 

fjr.  and  belonging  to  the  bouI'b  origintLl  eesencc.     If  all 

_j  TTcre  a  living  cogitation — if  the  thinking  and  the 

(■Mil  had  remaned  at  unity  iii  their  true  centre,  then  the 

'  'i  methodical  thonght  and  the  internal  productive  think- 

iditating,  and  invention,  would  not  be  separate  and 

"   -at  leut  they  would  not  come  into  hoedle  conflict 

I  other,  but  would  rather   be  harmoniously  com- 

fctbf  living  cogitation  of  the  lo'\'ing  soul.     The  several 

>,  of  a  higher  lore  and  a  higlier  endeavour,  aye,  every 

Uy  inclination,  would  be  blended  in  this  harmony 

uid  no  longer  sUmd  out  as  a  separate  and  isolated 

laionally  conflicting  wilh  all  the  others.     Even  the 

c  vonld  no  longer  appear  as  a  Bpecial  act  or  func- 

•  indgmeDt,  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  kind,  but  would 

M  in  the  whole  aa  a  delicate  internal  sensibility  und 

f  of  the  moral  life. 

r  aniMition  and  memoiT,  they  arc  in  any  case  but 
bg  facultiee,  which  only  appear  distinct  and  indc- 
[tmdiT  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
B  md  disunion,  but  on  the  mppositiDU  of  a  simpler 
toOre  baimoniouB  consciousness,  would  be  counted  merely 
ndily  organs.  If,  then,  the  soul  had  not  suflercd  an 
■(I— -if  it  had  remained  undisturbed  in  the  clear  tight  of 
~4bm  WMuld  man's  consciousness  also  have  been  much 
ilcr  than  it  now  is.  wilh  all  those  several  (aeultics  which 
It  prramt  find  and  distinguish  in  it.  In  such  a  case,  it 
U  cntudst  only  of  understanding,  soul,  and  will.  For  if, 
ttiiae  to  the  three  directions  of  its  activit}-.  any  one  should 
be  oLtpowid  to  di^-ide  it  into  the  tMnking,  the  feeling,  and 
Ma^  Kwd.  Blill  this  would  not  be  founded  on  any  intrinsic 
h  nr  dlBOord,  but  they  would  all  combine  bannoniously 
ithv,  and  in  this  harmonious  combination  be  at  uni^ 
OK  tbcnwelves.     As  for  the  distinction  between  nnder- 

S«od  will,  that  would  still  remain,  since  it  is  essentia] 
or  t^irit,  and  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  ascribed 
U»  tlic  nncrrated  spirits.  But  in  this  garden  of  the  soul 
^■rd  iQnminalion — on  this  ihiitful  soil  of  faannouised 
^ttnd  Ibeling — they  would  walk  amicably  together,  and 

■1 
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Hi  in  common,  and  would  not,  as  hostile  beings,  tum-l 
opposite  dirtK-tions,  or  aa  is  mostly  tlie  case  in  octuaf! 
divided  from  each  other  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  fl 
!rt  iu  friendly  contact. 

rhus  nearly,  or  someniat  similarly,  nmst  we  concm 
d  (ittcmpt  to  ivpreHi^t  to  n>"-9clves,  the  hamnn  mind  j 
ginal  slate,  before  ii  kened,  rent  asundor,  imtf" 

nuied  to  kstiDg  dii  was  as  yet  eminently  a^ 

d  pcrfcctly  hftrmor*'  , 

And  now  an  regan  oding  and  will,  as  a  divi^ 

vem  essential  to  dit  lirit,  which,  however,  a«  o^ 

t  nccesenrily  inhanii  the  ezpreseion  already  tol 

on  of  (iiKithcr  of  our  ra  Imnau  philosophers,  wi&l 

u  tninsition  to  and  uuimnencing  point  for  my  rem 
seording  to  this  memorable  nseertion  with  regard  to  tbei 
fislj'  '"'il  \viii{'h  will  BCTTC  OS  an  appropriate  pendn 
it  lii.'-l  i|u<iti'tl  :ibout  'die  soul,  the  essence  of  mind  or  1 
geiier.ll  tijii>i-iis  in  the  negation  of  the  opposite,*  S 
anol  stnp  ut  jin'sont  to  inquire  wluit  sense  lhL<  wouUi 
applied  ii>  tiie  uncreated  Bpirit,  and  the  Creator  of  alTi 
iritual  b<'iii;^"<.  But  as  concerns  created  spirits ;  their  ei^ 
ntinrii^i^r,  I'linsbrts  principally  in  an  eternal  I^Smi 
it  thi-,  li'iwevir,  theynarenot  of  and  from  themselves,) 
the  ^illiiinuliiHi  of 'the  one  to  which  God  has  cxctal 
'^tiiK  il  ilii'iii.  lint  it  is  not  of  themselves,  but  of  Oo^ 
is  ener^'v.  "1'  \\]iina  these  created  spirits  arc,  as  it  we^ 
my — .1  ^J^;ll■k  (if  His  light^-tiercfore  in  Uria  my,  n^ 
[ht  iiiiil  ii]iilrr-l ending,  but  also  thought  and  deed,  'Wfl 
eeiiiioii.  lire  Miiiiiltaneous  and  identical.  And  it  is  fl 
spMt  iliai  tlir  y  are  so  totally  dlffcroiit  from  moa.  NcH 
y  lit  li^'lit,  iiii]]iirti-dto  them  from  God,  is  nothing  loM) 
c  thiiii^'lii  of  ilicir  destination — of  the  purpose  of  uieir-l 
■in  u  ivrnil.  tiiilr  mission,  if  wc  may  speak  after  a  tt 
iliirjii.  iiiirl  iii  the  prevailing  phraseology.  And,  imfia 
.  iincinit  liiiiv-iiiiKcw,  the  pure  created  inteiligenccs  hwttt 
mrslViirathiLtniiAsion  which  constitutes  tlieiiesscncejfol 
■icnci'  i-  i\-.'n  ]>erfeetly  identical  with  this  divine  '  "~"' 
lioni  ih  niiil  :ilfinnntion.  To  the  thUen  spirits,  d 
jid,  Ibe  iiiii^im  above  quoted  applies  truljr 
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taanre  eoiisist9,  not  in  the  diTine  affinoatioii,  or  the 
whirk  ilu-y  hnve  almndnnril.  but  rather  tn  the  eternal,  tboug 
kotiKw.  iti'iunl  of  their  opposite,  which  is  even  notliing  les»  1 
th»  the  divine  oitler.     For  to  ihcir  ambitious  intellect  andkl 
prPKBM  wiUb.  the  Jatter.  in  all  probabilitv.  appeared  far  to»  T 
vriaf ,  and  therefore  UBintrlBgiWe:  while,"  to  their  ceiisoriou»j 
radsroert,  it  peeined  deficient  in  rigour  of  consequence,  ani 
''>t  uaei.iiMlitioiial  and  abmlute  enough. 
All  (hat  h«8  hitherto  been  unid,  reduces  itself  to  the  foUow- 
■:.-  rwnilt.     As  by  the  first  obscumtion  nod  eclipse  of  tha 
iiin  H>ul,  the   very  body  of  mm\   was  deteriorated,    aiid 
-  Tiryi  hewn  arigtimUy  created  with  n  cnpacity  of  immortalitv, 
.  :i  prry  to  ileartti,  and  received  the  jrerraa,  or  became  liaUe 
'    SUIT  dtseosM.  M  roots  of  death~~whicb  is  not  guilt  itself^  _, 
-1  ihe  aana^  result  of  piilt,  so  in  hia  eonaeiousDess  then} 
i*at  then  implanted,  and  ban  ever  funce  been  propngaled,  Si  I 
emn  of  intelleetuat  death  nod  manifbld  tteeds  of  trror,  which,!! 
bnrerer.  am  not  a  new  aic,  bnt  merely  the  natural  conaaj 
nuneni  nf  the  first  iiin  and  the  original  corruption  of  the  souU 
Itt  ftnr  tbfliHent  fornuk  according  to  the  four  cardinal  point^ 
I  fkcultiea  of  tht?  humnn  conseiouimess.  dot 
1   error  and  fVuitftd   fwrm  of  erronemiB  and  t 
tov  and  develope  itself.     Wc  hare  alreadv  EpotseB 
cf  ihisfatik  idea  of  the  dendnesnuf  all  external  life,  which  hat 
takea  noiik  deep  root  in  the  centre  of  all  human  thought — U^ 
the  dewt  abstnet  notion  and  the  eraptr  Ibrmnla,  and  whid 
n  original  taint  to  the  human  mind  as  ul  , 
rend^  it  9o  difGcult  tor  id!  those  who,  not  con^| 
t«M.  -with  merely  observii^  natnre,  wish  reallv  to  undcrstana 
it  m  ita  living  operation,  and  moreover,  to  imitate  in 
iu  (hpnanicnl  Inw,  and  the  inner  pulse  of  its  vital  forces.    For  ^ 
in  the  afastaet  notion  all  thin  evaporates,  and  when  coniincd* 
within  such  dead  formnlariea,  the  troe  life  of  nature  quipld;^ 
This,  thertfrire.  is  the  primary  source  of 
c  iMiling  species  of  barren  and  fiitile  thinking  in  the 
mderslBiiding.     Bnt  now  this  dead  oad  lifeless  cof^- 
ai  nhnmet  idros,  with  its  processes  of  combiuing  anA 
Bg.  or  of  analysing  and  drawing  distinctioas,  may  bft  j 
tnta  infinity,  as  being  that  wherein  the  essence  <W  J 
rn  coueieta,  and  oIbu  ns  giving  rise 
and  contradictions,  ,- Consequently  this  fortl 
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L,  which  is  ever  pursuing  dialectical  disputations, 
leptitally  renounciug  its  own  aulhoriti".  even  because 
<  itself  to  proceed  in  wliat  alono  is  its  Icgitimale 
C8  thereby  a  second  source  of  arror  and  fulae 
■  amuug  men  And  indeed  this  atroneoui  prucedura 
plectical  reason  nhich  la  inrei«!iutl>  workiug  out  or 
t  Its  nbstract  notions  la  the  cffuct  of  the  present  eoa- 
(of  the  human  mttid  so  tliat  no  individual  eon  in 
;  blamed  on  its  account  nor  can  its  perverted  ojIi< 
Innd  comiptinft  results  be  iairly  imputed  to  ulterior 
d  pnncipks  of  an  immoral  character 
^denng  the  unnginatioa  as  a  source  of  error,  m 
I  need  to  select  l£e  instance  of  a  fancy  satanically 
or  Bafanicall>  deluded  or  oven  one  w 
ic  bn  and  knnuig  For  laney,  eveji  in 
n  mil  jnuxft  fonn  is  atbcst  but  a  sulgec- 
1 1  I  iiitntue  apprehetihion,  and  coasei- 
iMi  I  irmtful  parent  of  delusion.  How 
II  ill  <n  iH  to  be  found  which  is  not  predomi^ 
lilijK  U\<-  i~<  vhun~n  precisely  in  the  very  highest  grade 
nelopmiut — ill  the  crcatious  of  imitative  art.     Of 


■     !  1" 


1  single  ages  and  nations  have 
m  the  great  mass  and  attained  to 
imtiition  of  the  true  artist  ;^-oul  of 
Ilow  few  can  be  selected  of  whoM 
lid  and  boosted  — Here  in  tfala 
mure  than  a  mere  general  view,  or 

I  Mdual  here  life  and  nature  Btaod 
h  iind  objictive  reality,  and  epeilt 
i]  ij^e   which  IB  intelligible  to  nun 

And  the  some  remark  applies 
<  iitific  thought  in  general;  but 

I I  ri  of  the  will,  it  is  not  mer^ 
I  such  must  ever  be  false  sjod 
lilt,  source  of  erroueouti  thouriit. 

1  lii(.h  we  ore  at  present  consider- 
tlir  mil  itself  1  e  in  the  abiwilnte 
ibjict  and  end  be  in  themselves, 
lexcejitionable  That  this  absolute 
a  humanl},  and  in  ordinary  laa- 
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,  idC-irill  and  obstiiiaty — is  a  fundsmcntal  and  bcrcdilarv 
p  of  the  buman  cbancter,  as  at  present  oonstituteo, 
\Aow»  tUelfin  tlie  very  youngest  childiVQ.  with  the  first 
ef  leaMML.  and  requires  to  be  niost  w&tchiiill)'  cheeked,  is 
Q  well  knuwn  to  every  teacher  and  every  mother.    But  not 
m  i&bacy  otJy.  but  oIeo  in  the  most  important  and  comprc- 
faBOTt   n'Utiotis  of  life — nay,  even  in   the  hiatory  of  the 
nU — tbifc  fame  absolute  willing  proves  the  most  pernicious 
cf  an  fhc  foartxs  of  error  and  corruption  in  the  soul  and  liib 
«f  tOMO,  g<eea  when  its  object   is   not  unmitigQtedly  bod,  or 
vbot.  pcrfaap«.  it  may  even  deserve  to  be  called  great  and 
mMi       It  is  through  this  absolute  willing  that  the  sove- 
mai  with  nnlimitcd  authority,  even  though  he  be  gifted 
via  ft  ctrong  and  comprehensive  intellect,  and  possessed  of 
WMif  estjniabte  qualities  and  moral  virtues,  becomes,  never- 
iliihw,  the  oppressor  of  his  people  and  the  merciless  tyrant.' 
Ilmqgfa  it  sl«o,  in  states  which  are  not  monarcbicnl,  but 
■hrTF  the  iTOpttme  authority  is  divided  among  several  estates, 
•im  Dnd  principles  which,   calmly    considered  and  duly 
■Tiled  bv  opposing  prineiplcB,  are  true  and  beneficial,  by 
■3   MlTsnted    absolutely,   and   without   qualification,   are 
'.'t-rtMl  into  w>  many  violent  factions,  which,  distracting 
aund*  of  men  and  inflaming  their  passions,  produce  a 
W-tfnwd  and  fearful  anarchy. 

Ilie  dead  abstract  notions  of  the  intellect,  the  dialecticat 
■;^3{e»  of  the  reason,  the  purely  6ubjeotj%*c  and  one-sided 
'-;urcbra!QOD  of  objects  by  n  deluded  fancy,  and  the  absolute 
•illiB*  tbc  fbor  sources  of  human  error.  Considered  apart 
(■I  the  alvmitioins  of  passion,  special  faults  of  character,  and 
■Bodivn  of  rduention,  as  well  as  the  false  notions  and  wrong 
ptpmtK  to  which  the  latter  give  rise— these  four  are  the 
ifmip  front  which  flows  all  the  error  of  the  soul  which 
■  '  I*  iiM'lf  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial  reality,  and  which, 
making  wnl  of  this  soil,  U  nourished  and  propagated  bj-  it. 
n  nat  then  art'  wc  to  look  to  dispel  these  manifold  delusions 
I  W  Id  n  rioKr  and  more  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with 
M  M  the  aource  of  life  and  truth  ? 

Vlat.  Irt  tis  therefore  ask.  is  the  organ  by  which  such  closer 
▼ran  with  and  immediate  cognition  of  God  is  to  be  effected  ? 
■'..ialjr  not  the  understanding,  even  though  as  the  ct^itive 
*sj«qf  arerolationof  spirit,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  rcrclatioa, 


i 
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I  U8  throiiijh  t3i8  first 
lulling  of  ourselves  ttnd  the  Creator.  For  so  loNf  * 
lie  ourselves  to  the  underBtMidiiig.  whiek,  at  tae^il 
Ipnratory  anil  tiiuiiliary  fiw^nl^,  we  sbaU  ooly 


It 


i  only  wben  the  divine  idea,   | 


fcciousncss — penotrates  into  the  vpty   osattv  rf  <V 
§id  titrikea  root  there,  tliat  it  is  poBsihl«i,  witli  Bivr 

0  draw  iiumediatelj'  from  the  primary  mmbc*  tf 
J  Now.  the  or<^i  which  essentinlly  eo-opevmtm  intt 
|tbe  will,  which,  in  such  co-operatiDn  howewr,  diwA 

nly  of  its  absoluteness.     Oa  this  accoant  I 
sense  for  God,  or  the  Bease  whicli  u 
ption  of  Deity 

L  I  j)i   p  td  m  mv  ittempt  to  detme  and  vtnciMl 

1 1    tl   >  prncol   OLiiOD,   and  show   h»<p  ilil 

^111  1   Ih        iireivable    it   will   be 

Liil     [       II  irlc      I  have  liready 

1  :  H    li    L  Rpicial  aud  charaetenain  iMk 
I  1 1  111  hipihest  Etnd  lo«e8t  gH^ 

I  I        1      tiTL  sii;nntiire  of  natim,  aid  A 

i   -.liunhir  or  sleep,    the  dMfr 

I  ^1  hich  (bit infill "thes  huD  Snm  0 

1  tnry     while  the   ewentiBl  MK 

I     J  ints  IS  the  stwnp  of  -' — ^ 

I  ,<[,.riti.ns  by 
,   Lncr^p'f,  fhcir  allotted 

1  I  1  [>n»e  or  tie  necessity  of  sleep,  iirf 

^  i     I     \    \  i   m jm  ibr  ever  wliot  thev  once  bFnii 

\\\\         il        line  Ime  of  thought   to   a  UkIi' 

ill  In  mpt  to  discover  there  some  d^ 

I        1      I     1  ^  which  mnn  inav  perhaps  be  Ht 

[      1  I'roceedinfr  then  m  this  lias  d 

I    ]  „   a  due  regard  to  the  -weaknvM  d 

i     would    obierre    as    follows.      Tl* 

—  I     i  the  divine  CBBcnoe    fur  that  ■ 

ij    )f    »pprelicnsion-^»ut  of  tb» 

I I  ^    I  fluciice  on  the  creatiiin   and  d 
\ha  incredible  conde^cfosioii  t^ 

:  lll^  tTL  luiti,  and  esptcijllv  towards  mok 
|ii(.,iiaHi.^(.r,it  ma^,  nay,  must  and  oi^ht  to  be  nUrt 


if  etPRBR 
sof  «iii* 
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!  it  transcenda  erery  notion,  nay,  all  belief,  Pvea 
tile  moKt  confiding  ami  childlike,  nnd  the  more  it  is  contaU' 
pluted,  nppears  the  more  inconceivable  and  anumsg.  Only 
it  odmils  of  quefttiou.  whether  the  eipresMon  be  suffieiently 
simple  and  appropriate,  and,  consequently,  well-chosen ;  for 
the  fiict  itself  of  tms  divine  condeGcension  is  afSniied  iu  eveiy 
line  and  word  of  revelation.  And  by  revelation  I  mean,  not 
merely  the  written  reyelation,  but  every  manifestation  more 
or  Ifse  distinet  of  God,  and  Hia  divine  operations  and  provi- 
deucfr— history,  nature,  and  life.  Now  on  no  one  point  are 
tbr  voiceo  of  all,  who  on  §ueh  a  matter  can  be  re^irded  as 
nuthorities,  so  perl'cctly  eoneordimt  and  unanimous,  ae  on  this 
vronderful  attribute  of  the  Godhead,  which,  on  the  oppo- 
sition that  the  belief  in  one  living  God  is  univtarsal,  may  be 
cnDsidcred  as  placed  beyond  doubt  or  question^ 

111  order  to  demonstrate  how  essential  is  the  co-operatioa. 
ipf  the  will  to  that  living  intercranmunion  vtith  God,  «-hicb  Is 
i-orifthing  more  than  a  mere  understanding,  wc  advance  the 
iollowiiifj  assumptioDB.  Supposing  that  in  tJie  incredible 
tnriib'^i'i  iision  of  His  love,  God  baa  made  Himself  known  to  a 
iiiriu,  I  -t  iis  in  the  first  books  of  our  Holy  Seriptnre  He  is 
ill  crii'.  il  :is  conversing  with  Moses,  and  as  familiarly  as  one 
fiidiri  ;,ill,M  to  another;  suppo&ing  also  Ihot  He  ret-ealed  to 
him  oil  the  secret  things  of  hctven  and  earth  without  resen 
tfant  He  at  the  eamc  tinte  laid  open  to  him  His  wHi  and  bide 
TOuoselii.  and  that  not  mimmarily  and  in  a  general  j 
dpRniteiy  and  in  details ;  esprcfi&ly  making  knowu  to  ] 
grocions  purposes,  both  in  what  Hi'  at  present  requires  of  him. 
uiid  denigns  for  him  hereafter ;  that  He  has  also  pointed  out 
to  man  the  means  which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  His 
will,  and  moreover  has  added  the  highest  possible  promises 
for  bis  cncom^gcment ;  supposing  all  this,  is  it  not  evident 
that  it  nevertheless  could  not  help  or  profit  thjih  unless  be- 
consratcd  to  receive  il  r  The  whole  divine  conuaunieal ' 
would  be  in  vBtn  If  man  obstinatelr  continued  in  lus  oldE 
i^m,  mixed  and  compounded  of  evil  habits,  fears,  and  si 
(li?«ircs,  and,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  still  cluug  d 
the  uormw  limits  of  self  and  his  own  Me. 

?(ow  it  is  nothing  but  this  intrinsic  consent  a 
rence  in  the  will  of  God,  this  calm  afBrmation  of  it.  that  c 
bclp  man,  who  is  now  left  to  his  own  feea  determioatiou  ^ 


lUNiiL  AS  BBiKCiKa  rs  xear  to  god. 

■is  t)ip  Deity,  and  that  ciin  lead  him  to  God.  On  llii 
I  ciilk'd  the  will,  rather  tlmn  the  understanding,  maai 
r  the  di\~inp.  But  all  that  is  bore  required  is  dt 
nswiit,  luid  not  the  power  of  actual  performance;  iM 
fs  even  at'cording  to  the  etaadard  of  nature,  or  nitba 
|\-hich  ia  impitrted  to  him  from  above,  since  of  hiatttf 
0  rapacity  for  that  which  is  higher  and  more  exot 
lliiiig  being  man's  own  but  his  will.  Now  this  inUnit 
|nd  Eubmission  of  man's  own  will  to  the  divine  k 
ce'  able  where  t  has  not.  to  a  eertain  dcgm, 
un  the  sensible  world  which  euTTouiids  him  will 
1  11  nmcnts  and  where  it  has  not  loowncd 
t         th    narrow  domain  of  self  to  idtiok 


the  question,  how  far  a  n 
fice   on  which  even  the  Pbtnnit 

1    t,  necessary,  if  we  would  «i 
ne  St  p  nearer  to  God.  as  lir 

H    n"  and  what  are  its  truesnJ 
1    lh      dea  of  the  renunciatioa 

I  1     to  communion  -with   God.  thf 
I  cars  ia  one  spot,  with  hi 

direction,  so  that  he  imI 
1  human  nature,  hut  also  «•»» 
t    I    n  himself.     Or  perhaps,  in 

I I  nd  rule  of  sound  reason,  tint 
f  hia  o  vn  being,  Las  no  right  W 

1      of  self-sacrifice,  and  moool) 

I      the  sooner  united  to  the  Dcitj. 

I   tl  c  c  extravagances    there  a 

1  of  tnith.  though  in  Ute  pff- 

s    le  of  exaggeration  that « 

1  nat  ons  of  Asia,  it  is  distorted 

\.   ID  pie  illustration,  taken  baa 

1  t         11  perhaps  serve  to  set  in  i 

1        r>lhing  turns  in  this  nutlet 

tl  e    iivine  will,  and  to  deter- 

m  which  man  ov^ht  not  W 

Ihc  world,  or  to  revolve  elOM^ 

n  ould  licld  a  sincere  and  h 

ce  and  that  guiding  I: 
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acta  the  education  of  the  whole  human  rac 
equal  care  the  development  of  mdividuahi  and  of  ogea. 
child  may  and  must  phiy,  for  such  exercise  is  wholesome 
■en  necessary  for  the  free  expansion  of  its  bodily  powers ; 
.  its  mother's  call,  for  to  the  child  hers  is  the  higher 
it  ought  to  leave  its  play-  Youth,  again,  ought  to  ba 
and  enjoy  the  verdant  spring ;  but  when  honour  and 
ummon  to  earnest  action,  then  mu£t  he  be  ready  to  lety 
all  light-hearted  amuBement  for  Btemer  avocations ;  or 
X  another  view  of  the  youthftil  temperament,  should  its 
sness  touch  too  rudely,  not  to  Ray  overstep,  the  bounds  of 
',ty,  then  at  the  hrst  liint  of  waruing  it  must  abandon  its 
erous  pleasures.  The  full-grown  num.  too,  having  to 
his  way  in  the  world  and  to  fight  with  fortune  in  the  hard 
;le  of  life,  has  little  leisure  for  idle  feelings  and  medi- 
H ;  only  he  must  not  renounce  all  higher  and  nobler  sen- 
ttments,  nor  diamiss  from  bis  mind  the  thought  of  the  Godhead 
and  the  divine  (which  indeed  for  its  mere  preservation  requires 
no  outward  ordinance  or  loss  of  time),  as  belonging  to  the  boy, 
and  suitable  only  for  the  unripe  years  of  youth.  Or  to  regard 
life  under  its  passive  aspect,  let  us  think  of  tUe  happy  wife  by 
the  side  of  a  husband  she  loves,  and  living  only  in  her  chil- 
dren, and  possessing  of  worldly  good  as  much  as  she  wishes 
or  requires :  suddenly,  by  one  of  those  changes  and  chances 
which  prevail  in  this  transitory  life,  she  is  bereaved  of  all — the 
partner  of  her  joys  and  cares,  the  children  of  her  bosom,  and 
perhaps,  too.  of  her  rank  and  consideration,  while  beneath  the 
repeated  strokes  of  afflictioD  her  very  health  sinks.  Who 
would  dieck  her  tears  or  blame  her  natural  sorrow  if  she  feels 
and  tells  her  woes  ?  No  one :  for  hohcr  eyes  than  man's  look 
upon  her  with  compassion.  One  thing,  however,  may  fairly 
~  ',  reasonably  be  expected  of  her, — that  she  do  not  give  way 
irely  to  despair,  nor  murmur  against  Proiidence,  More,' 
reforc.  than  mnn  requires  of  man  in  the  ordinary  relations 
life,  God  requires  not  of  the  human  will ;  and  on  that  alona 
docs  He  make  any  requisition,  in  respect  to  that  free  a.isenf 
and  internal  concurrence  which  alone  con  bind  us  iu  personal 
uniOD  with  the  Godhead,  and  bring  us  near  to  Him ;  a  consum- 
mation which  no  mere  inteUeetual  apprehension  of  all  possibtfl 
revelations,  whether  writl-ii  on  the  pagesof  inspiration 
the  open  tablets  of  nature,  or  engraven  on  th( 
annals  of  history,  i<  s^itKcient  to  bring  about. 


i  FAITH   1 


:  BTJI'FtOIBSTI.T  CHZXAI.IKE. 


i  favd  no  tiling  marc  is  i«i)uk«d  for  tikis  < 
<.'  oi'  the  huuuin  will  witJi  t£e  divine,  in  tile 
f  life.     But,  in  the  case  of  any  Bpecial 
r  instance,  s  man  itols 
■r  of  the  rtreftled  'Word,  an 
■   of  the   div 
d  st«mcr  Toquisitiotitt 

c  cuum^.  yrhat  Tocntion   can  be 

a  that  of  a  HoLdicr  nucl  deleudcr  of  faie  oouBtaj^Ill 

t  reqttire  bosidfs  inula  mtod  fmiTB^e  ntd  wmIb^ 

the  patient  nud  endurm!;  fort  tule  wliieh  bests 

titled  hard^I  ps  anl  pnvM  ons       What  «Mifi% 

Ikn  be  simpler  and  more  taSf  founded  in  natncdM 

;  softer  eex  to  become  r  motfafrr  *  twt  liiiii  ^^ 

rm  1 1  n    1  Iiuwcts  coinp  tss  it  about,  m»i  fcnr 

d  li        anxieties  to  it  budi  a  latA^ 

if  all  eartihlT  o^rtioiiH — it  a- 

n  thai  hu  oon  lore  most  htOwfi 

i  r  some  on     '^'-'•'■miniili'  &»■ 

t  hSe   fin-  Rome  sing^lc  «ftctrf 

bu  It  rorel    t^umves  tfap  ehuiH 

fe  tl    an  1  nrdour  too  <Aat  «l 

trials  of    verv-dny  liie,  uld  ft 


Iw  iH  twith  the  fidth  of  mn: 


U  lUkc  and   confiding  ;    it  iti  w( 

Ives      Mo-a  men,  indeed.  Imk 

heu-  own  worth — an  orrr-nn*- 

powerii       t  leant,  the  ii[HiimIi 

a   rare  eioeptiain.      But  1* 

fur  too  low  tvn  estimate  of  tan 

"tmv    thev  b  hevc  not  in  it>  lijifc 

1  lace  omnnt;  the  Tast  mimv, 

as  compnratvely  insifrnifimaL 

•]    OQ      Even  man  is  an  in^ridol 

[)wn  fall  of  bfe — a  troe  mio*- 

saiJ  m  a  difitrcnt  sense)  in  di 

heme  of  creat  on    every  -mxa  to 

1   an   appropnate  destiny.     Ondl 

open "hI  to  see  it  hovwrnudlfan^ 
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d  Mt  tbe  infinitj  wliit^  they  hare  neglected,  ntid 
'a.  and  irhicb  ^L-neir^y  iu  the  wndd  rt 

lallained.  But  of  the  mniiy  thoiwanda  -vHiont 
,  how  verj'  few  rrcr  nttatn  to  a  clear 
a  at'  their  real  dwtinsticm  !  And  the  res«(iii  of  thin 
il'smiply  th<^  fact,  that  the  faith  of  men  is  all  loo  weak,  wid, 
■bore  ail,  that  it  is  too  yaffudy  gcncml,  too  gopcrfieial,  too 
iinlc  nmrdiing  or  prolbond — not  gufficientij'  pwwimil  Rnfl 
dnUlike. 

A  chiltilikc  {aiiti.  and  a  lore  that  endnroth  milo  tl)c  eiid.-« 
tbrac  wrf-  the  true  boodti  to  hoUl  the  «oul  of  suhi  in  intiioate 
Bniua  -with  God.  But  it  is  in  iii^w,  suoh  ae  ie  at  present 
foBBd  anDnf;  men,  thnt  the  chief  defect  hw ;  for  h^ic-  ought 
Id  be  ctroa^  and  heroic,  otherwise  it  is  not  that  which  tfaa 
mate  oqireaaes.  I''cw  men,  pcriia|)S.  are  entirely  devoid  rf 
ftith  aua  low,  only  they  ore  not  st^ciently  earned  into  the 
jetaila  and  triUee  of  life,  da  hnmnii  wnnte  roquirc  :  for  it 
■■vSMitly  to  tbeae  that  all  that  in  divine  in  mcD's  thoiig'hts 
■ml  deeds  oti^t  to  be  (liroolpd.  In  hope,  on  the  contrniy, 
ibt  itiaez  man  must  mine  himself  and  nsoend  up  to  (iivl  '' 
mimt  Acrefate  be  Etr«nr  and  enirgetie.  if  it  in  tc 
aoMV.  On  this  nccoimt  we  might  well  expert  it 
we.nve.  compnTUtively.  tliaii  feith  md  Iim'o.  c 
Meoniing  In  the  human  Boale  of  reasoning:  on  the  other 
bmd.  prohabh",  littrc  are  many  men  -who,  inlemally.  aro 
ihucBt  totnlly  destitute  of  hope. 

The  luit^rint;  after  the  eternal  and  divine,  which  Hok  been 
llnsdv  dpTv^ribed.  is  the  Becking  of  God ;  bnt  this  eolni  in- 
wud  «iBeut  of  the  will,  whenever,  with  a  childlike  fiiith  and 
atdariiif:  love  and  in  stead&st  hope,  it  is  carried  through  and 
BwnUuoed  with  iaiwa\'eriii|*  fiddity  throughont  life,  is  tho 
artokl  lincUne  ef  Him  within  us.  and  a  constant  adherence  to 
Him  whtii  i>nre  we  have  fomnd  llim.  As  the  root  and  prin- 
«(Jo  of  all  tlmt  is  best  and  noblett  in  man,  thiR  divine  long- 
ia^  ranBiri.  be  too  highly  eetuna1i.'d.  anil  nowhere  is  it  so 
taimilahly  described,  and  it£  excellcsee  so  folly  acknowledged, 
a>  Bi  Ui>]y  Writ  itself.  A  rtnutrkahle  ioBtauce  of  it  is  the 
^  thut  a  pro{ihrt  who  was  set  apail  and  called  by  God 
UimdJ'  to  bis  otBcc.  and  was  for  that  purpose  endued  witll 
aiincttluua  gifts,  i»  exjweeriy  called  in  Holy  W  *"  "'  * 


I 


I   ALOSE  CAR    BBSTOSE   UXIXT  TO  1 

And  ^et  this  longing  is  notlung  biit  thsa 
t  root    from  which  BprniRS  that  triple  flower~1 
Bs^-mbol  of  liiith  hope,  and  chant\    which  oT 
ipr  eiery  grade  and  sphere  of  moral  i 
incc,  (.\piinds  into  the  richest  and  most  i 

1  ^pr\  poiHible  111  some  scnons  and  utdkeOd 

|o  fctl  a  pleasure  in  thia  triple  union  of  holy  tbpo^ 

immts  ns  with  any  deeply Big^hcantpictime  nfA 

LOut  dul}  entering  the  nhile  into  its  precis  Teifm 

i  profound  meaning      But  from  one  particular  aid 

osophv  of  hfc    I  e,  of  a  thorough   knowledge  ofdl 

I  censeiou.'jness  the  psychological  aspect  of  tl^  mijfi 

ft  a  pecuhar  importance  and  oasentially  denauAtt 

With  this  Mew,    I  ^cnt^re  to    nsscrt  that  dt 

i-i  I  lu-rii  «•■   "huh  ofherwi>!e  and  in  itftelf  is  entai 

I  III     |>]it  into  irreconcilable  eontrancs,* 
itileemtd   from  thia  dissensum-i 

il  an  cmng  and  dead  thought,  ti 

I  1  h  IB  no  less  doad  and  null  hcH 

L  '    L  I ,   (  I    i  jiLiiect  state  of  unison  and  hanunn 

II  III  in  111  tinch — and  by  this  term  I  undentnL 
I  III  inli  sH  repetition  of  acustomaryfonntdllji 
'  II  i\  filth  m  a  hvmg  and  personal  M 

—       '  mflucnpe  of  such  a  fiuth   the  Imf 

I  thiit  place  of  the   conscioomM 
I  h\  the  mere  abstract  IbinVingnfl 

\i\d  whenever  on  the  otbrauad, 
'         ]m^  c  in  patient  endurance  bewo* 

II  IS  no  room  for  the  stonoy  <*■ 
I            I         1  ililncs«   of   an   abaolwtc    will      EW 

i(  I  It  ill  1-.  Till"  IUl,  discord  is  banished  fromil 
II  tlin  III  iiiiii;  elements  of  sSife  are  for  ctkT  if- 
\iii!  in  iliLt  trusting  confidence  with  which  i 
.1  I'  HI-'  ii|)iiii  Gild — in  the  strong  god  like  iap 
I  III  iipiin  the  rtinial  the  reason  withO 
'  I  '  iiHthodicalproeesscs  and  the  ban; 

I  I    uillinn  cJ   tmii'labon  it  stands    "gtX* 

I    M     ii        ,,  I,  ,   n,  Eix-innthemirgm,  "  amuaC^ 
ic  ■-  jtiiL  111     iviip  mtBiitiaii — 3VoiM 


HOPE  THE   VnXL  rUHE   07   7AITS  AlTD   LOVE.      US  | 

vlth  its  dreams  oF  the  infinile,  ore  again  completely 
died,  and  tLcrcby  the  harmony  of  tlie  human  congciouracw 
leatored.  Pancy,  1  remarked  formerly,  is  the  characteristio 
property  of  man,  as  distinguished  by  it  from  other  Bpiritua! 
intelligences ;  for  reason,  as  a  mere  faculty  of  negation,  affords 
only  a  negatiTe  distinction  of  his  nature  as  compared  with 
irrational  creatures.  But  now,  in  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and,  at  the  8ame  time,  with  profounder  significance 
and  greater  truth  of  description,  we  may  say  of  man,  in  the 
tame  sense  and  in  the  same  relation,  hope  forms  his  charac- 
teristic property  and  his  inmost  essence. 

Here,  then,  in  this  holy  hope,  is  lon^ng,  that  marvellooa 
flower  of  the  soul,  expanded  into  its  perfect  and  noblcat  fruit. 
If,  in  judging  of  the  three,  man  looks  to  the  end  to  which  he 
IB  to  attain, — if,  in  thought,  he  places  himself  at  thia  point 
of  view,  then  assuredly  will  love  appear  the  highest  and  the 
ben :  for  hope  ceases  when  fijfilmcnt  comes  in,  and  sight 
tiitOTs  into  ihe  place  of  fiuth,  but  love  abideth  for  ever.* 
As  long,  however,  as  man  has  not  yet  attained  unto  that 
■hieh  is  perfect,  and  is  still  in  pursuit  of  it,  hope  must  be 
ifgarded  as  the  greatest,  for  it  is  even  the  true  vital  flame  of 
fciili,  as  wfU  OS  of  love,  and  of  all  higher  eiistcneo. 

This  divine  hope  is  oven  the  fruit-hearing  principle  and  the 
turtification  of  the  immortal  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Eternal  Truth — the  luminous  centre  and  focus  of  grace,  where 
1^  dark  and  discordant  soul  is  illuminated  and  restored  to 
|i  ivith  itself  and  with  God. 

•  1  Cor.  liii.  13. 


I 
I 


BKC   OF  LEOTDBB  T. 


a  n-llicll  i: 


lectuhe  vl  3 

i  wisdom  of  the  divine  order  of  tbings  is 
■re,  and  of  the  relation  of  nature  to  the 
Ik  life  and  to  the  invisible  world. 


Piest  and  loftiest  Isngnage  wonli  fiiU  us  -wctc  it  onr 

n  spent  of  the  inmost  es»CT(^  of  tie  Oodhead,  emut 

'  '  '     ()  tlioujjht  oi'  eonception  can  pompTi?henil,  and 

lie  Niiffipient  completely  lo  describe  or  i«de- 

On  the  other  band,  when  wc  reficrt  ob 

1.  and  of  His  Bttpcriotending  providenoo 

tlie  cuiirse  of  iLia  earthly  world,  our  tlioii|>btB 

nipie  enoiinh  nor,  to  j*if^  by  that  priD(^i[d«  at  At 

liirideiecnsion.  wliichfiirmed  the  nnclein!  of  our  rcmariB 

t  Loetiirc,  too  ferailiar  or  affectionate.     In  a  |>eiMnI 

is  commonlj'  enough  admitted,  but  practicaUy  it  fa 

Mi'ii  (]')  Tint  Hearly  present  to  their  minds  all  &ti, 

'     ■.  i',  ri'id  ihi'  remote  oonsequenees  to  whicfa  tt 

■.  s|iili' of  their  betl*T  convictions,  thev  ioBem- 

_ii  -iHiiidiiif;  nml  solemn  strain,  ^cn  ite  lOM 

'<i<'iir'['  is  alone  tbe  suitable  and  approprialo 

;■■!.:  iliv  ri-lation  between  the  benignant  Crea- 

' :    ■       .:ii(-,  :iiirl  man  especially,  as  simply  and  u 

ili'.    I'    ■ii-i' It  is  implied  in  the  very  natnw 

'  '1   ( n-if.'inally  create  free  beings  lika 

1    ■  II  .ill  things  needful,  keep  them  OOE" 

1 1 1-  I  li  I  vervwhere  lend  them  ft  helping  U)l 

liiiiid.  ilnl  tVi.m  time  to  time  He  might,  it  is  net 
111  \n  >ii|i|iiF.r.  inindraw  as  it  were  His  guidance;  fyt 
■  \\[i'\  miulil  i-K  ;,•.,'  to  Ijo  free  beings.  In  this  respect 
,■  I'niviilriicriii.iylje  likened  to  a  mother  teaching  ha- 
wiilk.  llaiiiij;  chosen  a  clear  spot,  free  from  all 
:cly  to  huit  tht'  infant  in  its  full,  she  places  it  firmlr 
t.     For  a  liltlc  nlulo  she  holds  imd  Bupports  it,  saa 
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k  B  few  steps,  sho  wnita  tbr  itn  lore  to  f^eta  its 

B  motion  and  to  follow  her.    But  bow  watchlal  is 

w  oateOetiAeA  her  amis  to  tMck  her  babe  llic  in- 

D  totUr !    Sucii  nearly,  snd  equally  siniple,  i> 

if  God  to  man ;  and  uot  to  indiTidu&ls  only,  hut 

K  whole  InmamtAce.    For  in  llie  divine  educUiou  nd 

B  of  TDonkind  we  may  trace  tbe  Btuoe  defines 

■datim  of  derelapmcats  as  Ibnm  the  baas  of 

n  of  ii»Uviduals,  and  may  also  be  obscrrcd  in  all 

of  nature. 

X  it  far  irranti.<d  that  God  has  willed  the  rrcatiDa 
e  and  pure  EpLrite.  but  nlso  of  the  natural  world ; 
d  H«  iiae  tt>  willed  in  a  brt  that  as  it  were  eiurce  us  in 
hec-  li.  then,  alcttg  with  the  fiec  Rpirita  He  has  aUo  ci«ali?d 
(are.  •'.  «■..  n  Krinj?  reproductive  power  capahlc  oi'  niid'de- 
rd  la  devt4i>po  and  projtRgatc  itnelf,  it  is  ^dain  that  wc  can- 
Mai  nai^t  not  %a  thiiik  of  such  a  ontuir'  as  indepmdtott 
«etf-*wb«agtittg.  Fur  first  of  all  it  had  not  iti^  boginning  ia 
K  SCoretfrer.  it  would  more  a»  n  Uind  force,  and  ns  such 
BH  il^dfonly  in  destruction  and  deaolation,  ii'  its  ALUier 
|ft  flf^iiiMLtT  fixe<l  and  ossiFCued  to  it  the  end  towards 
HU  ilH  rllcntti  weri!  ultimaiel)'  to  be  directed.  Nature 
Ipii  not  free  like  man ;  but  still  it  in  uot  a  piece  of  dead 
~  widt.  which,  when  it  ia  once  wound  up,  woriis  on  me- 
.lly  tin  it  has  ran  itself  down  again.  There  is  liie  in  it. 
'  a  Sew  abetraet  but  oupeificial  thinkers  hare  fiiilcd  to 
.::  nf  prm  ventured  exprcflsly  to  dcnv  this  tratli.  the 
-ral  twjinir  of  mankind  un  the  other  hancl  beai-s  witness  to 
fe*>  hmw  fceb  tlut  there  is  life  rustling  in  the  tree,  as  with 
»mk\  aTT&<i  and  braueheH.  its  leaves  and  flowers,  it  movca 
-n^  u«d  lurwanb  in  tlic  free  nir ;  and  that  as  eompnred 
'  ''F'  dock,  with  all  M  in^renious  but  dead  meclumiBni,  it  is 
iirfltj;  Ihinit-  And  what  the  eoainuin  &eling  of  mau- 
:!li;»  Mtjnclively  a^isumes  is  conGrmed  by  the  profouuder 
-^leDtNittt  of  physical  science,  llius  we  know  thut  even 
<•  flterp.  kud  thai  ibcv  too.  a*  much  as  umuials,  tboogh 
■  B  diArtnt  m>tL.  ImTe  a  true  impn^nation  and  jurnpago- 
•    Awt  M  Mit  nature  on  the  whole  a  life-tree  as  it  were, 

rare  perpetually  expanding  ihemsclve* 
It  from  the  balsamic  air  of  heaven, 
from  tlie  deep-hidden  root  into  tlia 
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nughty  stem,  the  branches  stir  and  move,  and  umaibie  ftras 
sweep  to  and  fro  in  its  waying  crown.  Most  ahaUow  andsi^er- 
ficial  in  truth  is  that  physical  science  which  would  oonaidartha 
system  of  nature,  with  all  the  marvels  of  beauty  and  mqsi^ 
wherewith  its  Maker  has  adorned  it,  as  nothing  more  tUDi  a 
piece  of  lifeless  clock-work.  In  such  a  systCTi  the  ahnig^. 
Creator  must  appear  at  best  but  a  great  mechanical  artist  tAi 
has  at  his  command  infinite  resources ;  or,if  wemaybealhniel 
80  absurd  an  expression,  as  the  fittest  to  expose  the  absurdii^rf 
those  who  would  regard  the  dirine  work  both  in  its  whole  ■! 
in  its  parts  as  dead,  an  omnipotent  dock-maker.  J£^  howsfB^ 
to  meet  the  needs  of  men's  limited  capacity,  we  must,  whst 
speaking  of  the  Creator,  employ  such  trinuig  and  cfailfiA 
smiiles,  then  of  all  hmnan  avocations  and  pursuits  that  of  As 
gardener  will  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  divine  operations  m 
nature.  Almighty  and  omniscient,  however.  He  has  Hxniadt 
created  the  trees  and  flowers  that  He  cultivates,  has  Himadf 
made  the  good  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  brings  down  fim 
heaven  the  balmy  spring,  the  dews  and  rain,  and  the  sunshiDB 
that  qmckcn  and  mature  them  into  life  and  beauty. 

If,  then,  there  be  life  in  nature,  as  indeed  obeervstioa 
teaches,  and  the  general  feeling  of  man  avouches,  it  mnii 
also  possess  a  vital  development,  which  in  its  movements  ob* 
serves  an  uniform  course  and  intrinsic  law.  In  truth  As 
Creator  has  not  reserved  to  Himself  the  beginning  and  As 
end  alone,  and  left  the  rest  to  foUow  its  own  course ;  but  ia 
the  middle,  and  at  every  point  also,  of  its  progress,  As 
Omnipotent  Will  can  intervene  at  pleasing,  n  He  pkaKft 
He  can  instantaneously  stop  this  vital  development,  and  sod-' 
denly  make  the  course  of  nature  stand  stiU ;  or,  in  a  Tw^yfiywt, 
give  life  and  movement  to  what  before  stood  motionless  and 
inanimate.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  divine  power  io^ 
suspend  the  laws  of  nature,  to  interfere  directiy  with  thai» 
and,  as  it  were,  to  intercalate  among  them  some  higher  and 
immediate  operation  of  His  power,  as  an  exception  to  Aflir 
imiform  development.  For  as  in  the  social  frame  of  dyil  fift^ 
the  author  and  giver  of  the  laws  may  occasionally  set 
aside,  or,  in  their  administration,  aUow  certain  spedal 
of  exception,  even  so  is  it,  also,  with  nature's  Lawgiver. 

Now,  this  immediate  operation,  and  occasional  inteifti 
of  Bunrema  Power  with  the  order  of  nature,  is  exactly  lAit   i 

i 
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the  idea  of  miracle.     The  general  possibility  of 

a  principle  which  man's  sound  and  luiaophisticnted 

I  afvtv  allowed  him  to  deny.     But,  on  tlic  other 

1  evidently  essential  to  ibeir  very  idea  that  they 

t-<^  thought  of  simply  as  derintions  &om  the  usual 

nf  nature's  opemtions  ;   if  they  were  not  exceptions 

Inwa  of  nature,  then,  were  they  no  miracles.     Sueh 

cioeprions.  however,  it  may  be  observed,  need  not 

If  to  be  eontrnrtj  to  the  course  of  nature,  though  above 

md  fiir  tnuLScending  its  ordinary  standard,  they  always 

(ccptious,  therefore,  they  arc ;  but  such,  at  ute  some 

do  not  permanently  disturb  the  natural  counw  and 

ifao  vital  development,  which,  on  the  whole,  continues 

fd.    For  it  is  only  agreeable  with  Creative  wisdom  to 

the  world  so  long  oa  Ihc  present  state  of  things  sub- 

I  the  final  consummation  has  not  yet  arrived,  in  the 

allT^Keseribed  to  it  by  His  omnipotence. 

a  obiectioii  might  be  made  in  tlie  opposite  sense. 

in  tbcir  principle,  the  laws  of  nature,  no  less  than 

to  them  which  are  usually  called  miracles, 

amc  ;  they  are  alike  from  the  Creator  of  all 

laws  themselves,  therefore,  arc  equally  miraculous. 

lark  is  quite  true ;  but  it  only  teaches  us  that  we  ought 

B  loo  rcudy  to  see  a  mirucle  in  every  extraordinary 

hit  stiU,  lliere  will  ever  remain  an  essential  difierence 

KB  tnuoediate  ojieration  of  omnipotence  and  the  Crea- 

pnal  production  of  a  living  force,  implanting  in  thia 

jUt  inner  law,  and  thereupon  leaving  to  it  the  furtli  t 

I  (tf  its  powers  iu  the   course  marked   out   for  and 

to  it. 

if  *Dch  a  creature,  like  this  terrestrial  nature,  be  of  a 
lOMitution.  composed  of  a  principle  of  destruction  as 
of  n  jirinciplc  of  productive  development  and  pro- 
'i~-iS  Its  life  be  a  constant  struggle  with  death,  then 
dftrt  that  only  by  the  same  hand  which  first  formed 
it  laws  and  prescribed  its  order,  can  its  wise  and 
IT  be  preserved,  and  the  pemianenee  of  the 
~—  of  its  whole  Evstem  be  secured,  and  the 
itnry  dissolution,  which  arc  perpetually 
,  in  check  and  averted,  If  this  restraint  bo 
fte  destructive  energy  of  llie  wild  etenienti 
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t  loow,  and  fi-ee  scope  giTen  to  tlieir  fiay — and  tbb 

scDts  the  manifest  traces  of  one  socb  catastrophe  at 

n  tliis  tuo  iiitutt  be  rctforded  as  an  exception.  Mid 

I'Xplicuble  by  the  highet  principle   of  tli\'iiic  peci 

I   Viewed,  howcTcr,  as  the  retribution  of  diyinc  jnfc- 

I  ^iiilty  worid,  it  forma  an  exception  and  a  miracle  of 

r  kind,  and  must  be  diatinp;uiBhcd  from  thw'e  utha 

r  operations  properly   called   mirncles.  whcitsB, 

•   saving  or  qiiickening  purpose,  the  Almighty.  Bs  it 

ire  above  herself^  and  takes  her  out  of  ba 


Btlie  world  to  its  author  and  preserver,  whether  H 

'  '    to  the  uauiil  course  imd  order  of  nature,  or,  a>  n' 

V  phcnoiiii'non,  bes])cak  a  higher  and  more  inuuft' 

on  of  divinity.      Bat,  at  the  same  time,  we  mut 

y^et  that  nature  itself  is  a  living  iorce  endowied  witll 

self-development.     Niiturc.  indeed,  is  not  free 

leuse  that  man  in.  posseased  and  conscioua  of  ■ 

I  ^elf-determination  and  choice ;  but  as  all  life  eontaiu 

.■rm  of  a  free  movement  and  expansion,  and  wUk 

|.s  itwlf  a  hidden  and  slumbering  coiuciouisne»s  bc^iH 

<l  awake,  so  also  in  nature,  an  imtia.tary  or  pnptntBtf 

it,  if  not  fully  out-spoken,  is  at  least  indieiited.     & 

I'i't  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  vestibule  of  ^at  HD- 

ti'doiii  which   in   man,  the  crowning  work  rf  4m 

ri'ation.  aud  nmde  after  the  divine  image  and  IQift- 

TuU    fiii'th   in    its   fidl   dim^isiona  and   proportioiMl 

111   from  another  point  of  view,  the  sensible  wxU 

i. ili.il  ii]iiiii  a<  iL  veil  thrown  over  the  spiritual  worU 

''         '  '.'lit    ilrrtost  transparent  robe,  and.  u  it 

'        i^rtiifieant  eostumc  of  the  invisSda 

lit'  view  can  we  rightly  eoncite 

I      ,■■  ■ . .   -  ,1 --■,[! j-i>ting  or  independent  of  its  Crt^ 

iki'i'i'l'im'  ill  nil  cxse  as  isolated  by  itself  and  ofmt 

i-i  ferenre  to  a  Kuperior  being,     llather  is  it  a  tivtnc 

il  Q1IC,  trjo.  iliiiibLy  sii>:nificant,  both  from  williin  km 

limit ;  to  which  property  an  allusion  is  cootiunMl  is 

I'  alrcailv  emiiloved,  of  a  book  written  biiih  on  ti* 

Jul  the  oubide.    these  two  ideas,  then,  of  the  free  will 

lud  of  the  living  development  of  nature,  i 
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B  ibr  baRU,  and  scrre  oa  tlic  fixed  point  of  every  attempt  to 
WTrtttui  the  dit-ine  urdcr  in  nature.  On  this  acecmnt  ne  haTc 
fiw.'vd  lineta  in  the  fbrei^uoil  i>f  the  present  Lerture.  which 
"ill.  ill  tW  main,  be  conseeratt^d  to  euch  an  invt^tigalion. 

]f,  tunr,  this  deiDCaistration  of  o  divine  order  in  nature  wcm 
la  aiauda  nothing  kati  than  a  kind  of  'Iheodicee*  (so  hx  as 
nnn  can  <?stablisii  a  justification  of  God's  ways).  1,  for  mt 
|i.jt,  must  confese  that  I  n'ouid  much  rather  have  before  □ 
< ;  >  •  a  Theudicec  for  the  feelings,  conceived  in  tb 
I'liivtv  than  any  purelj-  ralional  theory.  For  such  theo 
.'I'Lotileilinemeialon  Ear'i(:tcb<.-dhypotheseH,Bubtillyintro 
"[0  uature  numberless  divine  purposes  and  designB,  of  nhid 
^.iitver,  wv  are  able  neither  clearly  to  under«taitd.  m  '  '  ' 
lu  prove  that  they  were  intended  by  the  everlasting  c 

in  ihat  such  vcstigea  of  a  divine  purpoee  are  re;    _  _ 

■.  ihw;  univeiBc,     In  this  province  of  specubtion  we 

too  rigorous  in  our  determiiiations,  und  edpeeially 

< ,  J  i-d  3f;ainst  systematising.   But.  above  all.  we  cen- 

<  n-jtchful  against  the  fault  which  so  many  reotouers 

I'.i  (liir...  -jricunsferringintotherealmof  nature,  or  of  Gud,  that 

loiiit-al  inoessary  connexion  which  ia  a  part  of  and  connatural 

«it!i  our  r;ttiunnl  constitution,  and  on  iudiapensable  aid  to  oat 

Bmjtcd   luti'Uwrtuttl  powers.      Such  a  way  of  thinking  v 

iat'viubly  lead  us  to  that  most  mistaken  nntioa  of  a 

fclr — ^Ihe  phantom  of  destiny. 

On  the  utbcx  hand,  bow  many  are  the  questioning  feelii 
■nd  peritlexities  ivhich  arise  in  the  human  heart  ut  the  ai)_ 
ofcvTUin  natural  objects.  And  these  even,  because  they  t 
&r  from  amounting  to  doubts  and  objections,  or  at  lea 
frtMu  aamiininj^  a  definite  expression  or  a  scientific  i" 
term,  on  thnt  account,  only  tlie  more  loudly  to  dec 


if  ihs  nji  of  God  in  the  world. 
d  uri^iRBbrd  «ith  Ldbnitz.  who.  in  hit  "  Eiui  de  ThetHJir^  ear  i 
Wild  de  Din,  !■  liberie  de  I'boinme  et  ruripiw  da  Rial,"  published  M 
171(1,  mslntained  that  Uw  eiiitenee  of  nionl  evU  bu  iu  uriEin  m  the  ttm 
lill  of  UiE  crcatare,  while  metspbirunJ  evil  ii  nothing  bat  Ihe  tiniitUion 
«Ucli  ill  tsYiilTed  in  Che  enence  of  liiute  banp,  and  that  out  of  this  both 
lilij  iImI  mi  noral  nil  iwCvall  j  flow.  But  tbew  finite  being;  are  designed 
to  illaia  to  the  ntmost  fdidty  tbey  an  eapkble  of  enjoying-  which  encb,  tf 
I  ptfl,  amUibnto  lo  the  petition  of  the  whale,  which  nf  the  la 
Ibtl  Bov  jio^sble,  if  the  verj  best.  On  this  ac 
Ifaaarr  of  Optimiun. — Traiu. 


the  man  J  <">*H^^| 
I  been  called  H|^^H 
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J  The  mournful  cry  of  some  hdplees  and  innooMit 

I'hcn  kiUt'd  by  man — or  in  a  dififefent  cuttgorj- — Uw 

"  the  vctioniouB  serpent;   the  louthBome   taasm  of 

1  the  putrid  coqwc :    all  these  arc  but  so  maaj 

Jclomiiticins  which,  as  it  were,  do  but  keep  back  the 

Are,  then,  these  the  productions  of  the  alt-prrfcct 

Bf  the  euprcme  intelligence  ? 

"  iii;^  of  luiiiuala  arc  indeed  a  theme  for  man  la 

:  null  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  concur  with  hi  in  who 

.';j;ard  tliie  as  a  topic  unwortliy  of  Ms  thoughts,  and 

|iu  the  human  bosom  all  sympathy  wiUi  the  anini^ 

The  eonsideratioii,  however,  of  this  tutgect,  notu- 

l>ugh  gives  ri.'W   to  tlic  question    aa  to  the  soul  tt 

n    Now,   it  certainly  would   do  no  discredit  to  pin- 

I  if  it  should  succeed  in  giving  a  aatisTactory  annrer 

Ijuestion,  and  cuabie  us  to  follow  a  middle  coune; 

ntc  from  the    cxn^^gerated    astiuaiptions    of   andeat 

kith  regard  to  animal  existence,  on  the  one  hand.  U 

Iher,  from  the  unfeeling  conclusionA  of  modern  stdoiioCi 

I'fusea  to  record  or  to  sympathise  with  any  paint, 

iitely  i»  utinl»k  to   conceive  the  sufferings  of  any 

nil   ilnrs   not    pa-isfss    tlie    character  of   rationality 

ilii'  ^.L'lii    iN.i'iiLiT  and  degree  as  man.     As  gnatlf 

I  "  Hindoo  theology  err.      Its  donu 

<"t  only  ascribes  an  immortal  aoul  to 

I  :ii  r  tcaehi-s  that   human   souls  an 

.    I    I     I  I  ■.,  iis  thepcnoltv  of  a  guilt  inconvil 

II.  .1.    :  (iiicc.     Beautifiil,  however,  as  i«llw 

-.1.  I'll   ;.    "itli   the  Hiiiferings  of  the  bmU 

ul,ii.i>  ilji-.  t^LKiiv  ha«  occasioned,  and  conlirmed  by 

ion    of  a    U'li);iijua    duty,    still   the   eseimiptioii  on 

s  fuuiidei!  is   wholly  arbitrary,  and  the  extension  of 

1  Uility  111'  lUe  siiul  to  these  creatures  of  our  globe,  b 

■liiiitnlile   iwiij^ueration,  and  has   no   foundation   in 

|iheiiiiin<'ii',i.     Aloreover,  the  hypothesis  of  sncli  « 

htiile  nf  (Ii'pailcd   souls  is  inconsistent   with   every 

iIiL'  diviiir  miviniirieiit  of  the  world  ;  inafouucfa  M 

■i||".  II'-   I M.im-iit  can  produce  no  Baliitary   efiisrt, 

I    "f  iireparalioii,    and   consioqauntly 
■     ■   ■    ■-  jiiid  absurt!. 
ji;  ■.i...j.il.|.    inurfover  doea  it  seem,  whetheTi  nUh 
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B  indiTuIuBl  Gout  can  be  attributed  to  animals. 

that  are  most  closely  domesticated  witli  man, 
ndoubtcdly  arise,  as  it  were,  hy  a  sort  ol'  mental 
lie  appearoDce  of  individuality  and  ditlbrcnt'c  of 
oat  fu  the  artistic  structurus  of  certain  species 
I  of  analogy  to  human  reason,  and  as  tho  melo. 
tions  and  ^liogs  of  some  others  seemed  to  mo 
■  sitmlar  sense,  to  be  termed  reyerberations  of 
nil  those  kinds,  however,  which  remain  undis. 
eir  natuTid  state,  the  whole  t>pecics  possesses  the 
ter,  and  have,  eonsequently.  .the  same  common 

species  itself  is  only  an  individual ;  and  eonse- 
>  BeTtml  species  must  be  considered  as  »o  many 

of  the  general  organic  force  of  animated  nature, 
morlali^  of  indit-idual  souls  con,  in  the  cose  of 
ther  be  assumed  nor  allowed  to  be  assimiable. 
Mse  perplexities,  or,  as  I  termed  them,  questioning 
Bt  nature  and  it$  animating  principle,  1  turn  now 
deration  of  the  In^  iustance,  that  of  the  mai^gota 
lion-     Is  not  this   one   of  the  clearest  possible 

all  nature  is  animotcdrf     So  much  so,  and  so 

Ihia  ■ppcaranee  of  a  mmmoD  cbsractcr  vnong  brutes  of 
ao,  uisc  rmther  Atnn  the  impt^rfixtion  of  our  obicrvUion  ? 
Mvp  so  indiiidaul  to  tbe  shejihc.-u  ? — 7Van». 
fipcante  hare  believed  in  the  theory  of  eqiUTOcalgeiienitioti, 
Mc  re«eirch  ud  eiperinienU  forbid  lu  uj  longer  to  btlieve 
he  or  inttrebcdve  niHtter  gpontaneonsl)  girea  birth  lu  living 
leh  matter*  do  bot  fumUb  the  neceasary  drcomataaucs  for 
|emu  or  o«>  tihieb  are  present  ia  auch  tmmeiue  oiuiibera 
IctT,  The  doetrine  of  eqoiTOca!  or  spontaneous  geueralioD 
ivdy  refined  bj  the  eiperimcnt  of  Scholze,  detailed  in  vo- 
uaon'i  JoDronl.  "  I  filled  a  glass  flask  half-fuU  with  dis- 
I  which  1  had  mi>ed«ariou*iegttableand  aniniBl  tufastanas. 
It  with  t  good  cork,  through  which  I  pu>cd  two  glass  lubes, 
ngia,  the  whole  bdng  air-tight.  It  was  neil  placed  in  a 
healed  until  the  water  boiled  Tiolentlj,  and  thus  all  part> 
temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit.  While  the  watetj  vapour 
bj  tbe  gUii  tubes,  I  futcned  at  each  end  an  apparatus 
I  emplor  'or  coUecting  carbooic  add  ;  that  to  the  left  was 
pbnnc  scid,  and  tbe  other  with  a  lolutioD  of  lutfith.  Bj 
boiUng  beat,  ererjthiug  living  and  all  tbe  germa  in  the 
tidMi  were  destroyed,  and  all  acceia  waa  ™t  off  by  the 
m  tbe  one  ride,  and  by  the  potash  on  the  other.  I  pla««l 
Wdapp^itoi  before  inj  window,  where  it  wu  eipoaed  to  ■  •" 
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r  is  this  the  <^asc,  that  even  in  deitth  tmil  cmruptrao, 

A  and  disciusT,  it  *tiU  livisgly  opunitcM  luul  prcKlnos 

I  lowL'Kt  j^Jilu,  unduublcdly,   of  lif^— or,   if  any  tp 

b  mil  it.  a  ioL^  Ulc~1>ut  still  x  liEe.     Now,  can  >iMk 

broduiitians  uf  nature,  the  wonna,   i.  y..  (*HUao»), 

r  certain  diseases  arc  cngcadcrtd  in  the  bowels,  be  nk 

's  real  creatures  ?     Nought  are  they  but  tht  dissolviM 

ibling  nuitttr  of  life,  whidi  even  iu  dissojution  is  riiB 

Aiid  this  fhet   is  not   confini^d   merely   to   OBffoiK 

a  and  disease.     Ktch  tlic  clement — the  freab  mUi 

,^ — is  full  of  lilc,  and  it  is  the  more  go  Uic  claanc 

xitter  it  Li  and  the  purer  &Qin  Uie  nucroscopk  •"-■tmV 

' .  swomi  in  it  mure  and  more  the  longer  it  stagmMi 

g  fuiJ,  until,  at  la^t,  ua  frequ(^ntIy  happens  wben  it 

:.ri4  ..1-1,  K'.  1  pirfurziied  my  etperiments  iotLe  sanu&et.te 

\'  -.ini.'  (ii[ie  I  jilnccd  new  il  an  optn  ItttA  witll  te 

ii/i.l  \k'-\,  intcT>due(d  iiiM  Ihe  flixk,  «nd  «li»jA(r 

.'III    t<i    :i    biiiling    WmpenUnrc.     Id    twia  Wnr    M 

....-'  .mil  ttitliiM  tlie  Auic,  I  xii^lud  wUh  m;  noutli,  Miiwl 

ttiL'    I'lii'ij  I. Ill   iir   the  npiuvatui  Sited  Kith    Hlntiim  «( 


Duth  bw 


Ihe  I 


*cJ  f. 


itmiwpberic  air  from  withirat  f. 

.    The  Bir  WIS  of  emirw  not  MUMl 

igh  the  mlphgric  acid  into  the  flaik] 
fur  Che  paunge.  all  Ih<  porticnu  Of 
bccommg  Hzumated.  wt^re  labcB  up  bf 
:.  From  the  ^&  of  May  untfl  tlw 
d  uirititrrrupledly  the  Rnentl  of  til 

liy  the  uid  of  I  microicop*.  (o  pmid<« 
tanre,  nilhough.  dnring  the  irhDle  4^ 
iliiwiit  dally  on  the  edge  of  the  liqaU; 
SeriTit  p»rt«  of  the  apparatm.  I  coolf 
nhtert  Crocc  of  InAinrla,  Cooftnw,  m 
itird  ihsmielvei  in  a  fbw  days  alter  I  Ul 
«1  too,  which  I  placed  near  the  *.W^ 
luy.  Vibrianei  and  Monailn.  to  mUA 
lafusoria,  and  aftcrradg,  RoUtnrit." 


I  ceriCEXCE  ct  xke  ctii.  spirits  ox  y\ie\ 

_  kent  kng  cm  ahipboBrd.  with  tbe  frrowiiii;  raolix-s^  of  1 


MoDy  other  inatauces  mi^bt   be  iKi.iuci-d  1 


r  rf  tlau  aripDottun  of  < 


,  and   teatif)-iii|^   t 


I  gmetsl  principle  of 


Loenats   wbich   i 

,  general  pkguo  of  the  lands  over 

r  swct'p  with  tlieir  thidc  iviul  dork  m^nriorj  hordes, 

if  that  the  atnto^ifacTe,  that  has  engeulercd  them, 

IT  bus  alrcndj  t^ea  into  eormptioii  beneath  the 

Muae  other  contngiou!)  element  r 

B  air  and  atmosphere  of  our  globe  is  in  the  highest 

Q  at  life.  I  may.  I  think,  take  here  far  granted  and 

admitted.     It  is,  however,  of  a  mixed  kind  and 

;  the  refreshing  and  halsunic  breath  of 

rehing  amioaus  of  the  desert,  and  where 

I  Ihietnate  in  chaotic  struggle  with  tbe 

i.     What  else,  in  ^neml,  is  the  wide 

J  peetileDce,  but  a  bvin^  propogatian  of 

,   and  death  ?     Are   not   many    poiaoM, 

90ta.  in  a.  true  sense,  living  fbrees  ? 

I  gJTC  n  further  extension  to   this  modo 

L  opfdy  the  £iet  of  a  dlsea.wd    propogtition  of' 

irms  of  putrefaction,  to  other  uiiaqthtly 

May  we  not,  for  instance,  oomiid^ 

«  as  tbe  entozoa  or  iateistinal  worrus  ot 

i  the  evil  spirits  arc  not  without  some  infln- 

1  oar  terrestrial  habitatiMi.  and  that  in  mnny  jikcea 

mt  influence  is  distinctly  traceable  is.  at  all 

,  nndeniahle.      And   accordingly,   some  bore  supposed 

f  tribe  not  to  be  an  original  creation  of  the  neitj, 

' :  device  and  malicious  parody  upon  imut.  ax  the 

■ite  of  God,    That  the  "  Prince  of  tliis  world'" — • 

sum,  in  its  latter  half,  is  surely  not  to  be  under- 

rely  of  man's  &llen  race,    hut   Tery   evidently 

■ivety  alludes  to  the  existing  fabric  of  nature  nnil 

ttid  world  of  sense — that  the   Prince  of   this  world 

n  degree  of  pernicious  influence  ou  the 

tdvc   energies   of    the   natural    system   in    its  prestoit 

t  nod  vitialfd  condidoo.  and  that  also,  there  is  in  luituro 

K  power  to  produce  evil,  are  ituM  which  do  not  admit 
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are  noways  inconsistent  with  revelatitm.     (My 

I  not  suppose  that  this  baneful  influence  is  not  cod- 

'  '     certain  limits,      lie  to  whom  the  Prinee  of  thia 

:s  than  the  world  itself,  is  f ubject,  has.  in  Uit 

ivisdom.   Bet  a  definite  limit   both   of   qitanti^   Uid 

this  pernicious  influence,  os  in  general  He  does  to 

?nts  we  must  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  iu  tlw 

;ure  we  have  a  pure  and  uneomipt  text  of  God,  and 

irigiiially  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Author.     It  ii 

;;hcst  consequence,  for  8  due  and  right  appredatioa  of 

Ic  economy  in  nature,  that  we  give  fall  eonaider«tion  to 

On  this  account  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 

in  iiii])lied  in  that  e^resaioii  already  quoted  from  the 

i-lori, — ■'  Lit  ihc  earth  bring  forth.''    For  aceoidiog 

li  ■  - 1  :i;  --r'-m  iiulispensablynecessary  toaeeribe  imme- 

.  ...I  :liiiI  \vi,m>  Creator  everything  that  the  ewth 

■  ■■.  ii'iri'vcrj'thing  that  is  produced  by  a  nature 

I — ■-iiiliM'aBi'd.too.inmanyparts — andviiiibtjr 

il  iiiit  to  hostile  and  foreign  influences. 

r.li.i.  ivith  the  best  intentions,  undertake  ^ 

._■  ilic  cliviiie  wisdom  in  the  existing  ordetcf 

'  <l  "!  il'l'i'tiiliii^^  the  ways  of  Providence  against  l)ie    I 

1-  uf  liunian  ]jresumptioQ  and  conceit,  generally  «t 

l;  too  narro^v  a  vievf  of  their  subject,  and  rigoiwulf 

on  some  oni-  fjeneml  principle,  whieh,  by  meau  of 

:iriloiis  ii"iT(iims,  they  succeed  in  finding  in  the  idtob    1 

>  |.i'..ii'i-  ■  \ -.iini  (if  the  universe.     TheylettTeB«4 

'"'"'■iiic  distinction  already  Blinded  tth 

.  .  Ii'i'^l  is  trifling  enough,  but  yet  in    ' 

■     ■  .:i.ll\    iiii|n>rtant,     Conscqucntiy,  the  good 

<  v    i.tki'   III  hand,   instead  of  producing  that 

"    :iihI   conviction  that  it  oUierwise  mij^t, 

.!■  :  I'l  I'li'sh  (loubta  and  objeetions.  The  best 
"i  nil  -uili  (luiilits — the  most  satis&etory  answer  to 
"r  Mriiilur  qur^lioiis  or  questioning  feelings — lie*  in 
(■n>i-.i'  111'  till'  present  constitution  of  things,  eonndeltd 
lie  anil  in  [rriu  rii],  and  judged  of  from  a  regard  lo  it( 
iv;i('tiTiiiiil  iiiijk' destination.  Now. aecordiug  to  this 
iiH'iplc,  H'L'  have,  as  already  showu,  to  regard  the  pre- 
cm  of  nature  as  being  primarily  a  tomb-stone  raucd 
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■  Almighty  boDevoImcf— a  bridge  of  safety  tlirown  acroM 
■tgulf  of  eternal  death — a  bridg;e,  however,  which  we  must 
Ht  thhik  of  as  quite  eo  simple,  brood,  and  straight  as  a 
bridge  made  hy  human  honde,  but  an  animated  and  ensouled 
hrid^  of  lif«,  and  multiform,  with  many  arms  and  branches,  and 
prc^mtiii^  in  some  parts  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  footing, 
«betv  the  Arst  ^se  step  precipitates  into  the  abvss  beneath. 
But  sccondaiily,  aeeording  to  this  view,  nature  is  grounded 
on  mil  devoted  to  progress ; — a  wonderful  laboratory  of  mani- 
fatl.  diTCTsfied,  and  universal  reproduction;  and  lastly,  a 
glorious  scale  of  resurrection,  ascending  up  to  the  last  and 
highest  summit  of  teirestriiil  transfigniiation.  Now  this  lubo- 
ratory  lies  in  the  hidden  womb  of  nature,  while  in  the  noble 
outward  structure  of  its  organic  formations  this  grodational 
Bcale  manifests  itself  with  a  warning,  a  prognostication  uf  the 
height  of  excellence  to  which  it  eventually  leads.  But  now, 
if  nature — as,  judging  ttom  its  original  design,  we  Tnay  and 
must  assume — were  n  Paradise  for  the  blessed  spirits  of  the 
provious  creatioD,  for  the  first-bom  sons  of  light,  then  most  as- 
(iiredly  bos  it  not  continued  so.  any  more  tlian  the  first  man 
has  rwnained  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  No  doubt,  over  a  few 
&vourcd  spola  of  the  existing  globe,  a  rich  fulucra  of  ravishing 
beauty  still  ho'vem,  awakening  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  the 
fleeting  images  of  Paradisaical  innocence— flying  strains  of  a 
primal  harmony — mournful  reminiscences  of  the  happy  tnlimcy 
^«^  CRUtion.  For  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hostile  spirits 
^Hnke  in  npon  tlie  fair  beauty  of  primeval  nature,  mid  laid  it 
^Hwe  and  wild.  The  garden  of  the  earth  in  which  the  fir)it 
^^^■1  wss  placed,  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  is  no  doubt 
^^KiOed  Paradise ;  and  assuredly  it  was  infinitely  more  beautiful, 
more  wonderful,  purer,  and  fuller  of  life,  than  the  loveliest 
♦wnery  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  Giirest  spots  of  the  earth, 
and  etxtKM  to  be  of  an  almost  celestial  beauty.  But  this  is  said 
■It  at  the  immediate  enclosure,  the  immediate  habitation  of 
'~W  firat  parent :  the  spot  chosen  and  blessed  by  God — the 
idea  wati^red  and  snrrounded  by  the  four  streams.  All  the 
It  of  nature,  the  whole  of  the  world  beside,  must  have  ceased 
at  time  to  be  a  Paradise ;  for,  otherwise,  whence  could  the 
mt  have  come?  So  that  even  according  to  the  simple 
»  al  the  expression,  "  that  old  serpent,"  he  was  already 
'  t  the  midst  of  the  natural  world.     And  was  it  not 
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I  pBTt  of  the  deetination  cpf  num— «t  least,  in  ifai 
luspr«t — thai,  spttinp   out  from  this  diiinp  Rtarting- 

a  Panidicc  [irepnred  for  and  ^r<Mi  to  him.  lie  wa»  to 
,nd  convert  lie  rest  of  the  worid  into  o  Hrmilar  Kden  ? 
is  de«tiiiitUoii  he  did  not,  howL-ver,  fhlfil.  and  uonae- 
■n  this  begiiaiiBg  and  model  of  lli*  first  Pam- 
les  uf  the  four  etrvauui  which  watered  it  nre 

II  preserred  in  ihcpse  regioM  of  Asia,  which  even  to 
e  thi?  rielifwt  and  irmrt  frnitiiil,  and.  act^>^ding  to 

e  tlip  earii(?Ht  inhabited.  But  the  one  swine  nut 
ey  all  took  their  me  haa  dtsappeorpd,  and  no  tw- 
muiiia.  With  the  Ions  «f  ParaJdise  all  is  chnnj^nl, 
Q  man  Iiimsflf,  biit  in  the  trarth  as   bis   i>lace  at 

■  (if  rrKim  out  of  this  bcwildiTcd  nfllure,  or.  if  men 
II  Kiwiili.  nut  of  thin  tuink  and  dcftraded.  not  to  say 

;ind  hickly.  >Uile  of  the  earthly  luid  iteDfiible  wnrM 
Y  wiiy  (if  rfluiTi  is  even  the  way  of  obpdienee  to  the 
y  ilic'  divine  order  in  nature),  is  indicated  crcn  hj" 

■  Ki"ii<l('R  of  its  inmost  charaeter,  its  tendency  and 
fstiiiatiiJii.  And  in  these,  and  in  djp  final  cnuse  of 
[■rm''liliiti<m  of  things,  is  contained  iW  true  \xv  and 
ion,  ii-  "I'll  iis  the  answvr  to  so  many  quostioM 
II'  w liiili  tn'jiiKP  not  merely  the  enricms  init-Hect  rf 
Ill-ill  nttnul  ihc  syrapalhiei  of  his  hojiI,  swiwpiiw 
ihiT  with  linik  diHibts  and  fears  or  with  bright  tBti> 

liCr  iiiiil  i;loi-ii|Ai9  anticipalion. 

ililibimicly  when  I  said  to  many  of  theso  qnpstitm- 
-i  mill  ]i[ii)]c\ities  of  the  honian  mind,  and  not  bH 
'or  to  i'\]»-i't  .1  snti.sfectory  answer  to  them  nil  in  the 
lie  of  seiencc.  or  fjener^ly  in  this  terrentrial  lifK 
is.  mill  lliulti'd  on  all  sides  and  Hlmrt^i^^cd.  would 
Ir  neitlicr  wiTh  Ihp  course  nor  whole  eonntttirtion 
iiffiiirs.  A  lliorouphly  complete  and  perfertlT  sy*- 
miin^irniiiin  of  the  wisdom  in  the  divine  order  of 
JL-h  i-hmiM  Tiiri't  ;ind  explain  every  difiictilty,  vroulil, 
t"nu\\  of  ^iii|[  a  ]iretcnraon,  command  little  rcrowt 
-li'/lit  inlliirni'i'.  Mueh  i«  there  in  nature  whini  is 
luii'j  luildi'Ti  fniin  man  ;  much  too  which  we  ph«II 
nil  ill  ilie  oilier  world,  when  death  shall  liarc  npened 
Jiiid  made  us  ckiir-sighted  in  one  directtou  or  asolher. 
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Bk  dke  facBinafaig  >nd  (he  cml  ore  even  bcre  tmA  uow  placed 
dorijr  and  inteOipbly  bcToiv  iis.  if  onlj  wc  arc  rnidT  aoil 
vflfiMg  b>  w»lk  by  iho  light  that  is  so  gradoraly  giwn  us.  nnd 
kn  as  Acwfawe  invnnably  to  ivfcr  the  first  cause  tmA  the 
tel  cadMumnation  to  the  (Svntor  and  to  God.  Without  sudt  a 
nfaUMC.  withont  thus  as  it  vere  placing  its  tvo  poles  in  Gt>d, 
ihe  Ti^it  BBdnstanding  of  nntnrc  is  absolutely  impoRrablc,  and 
ran  inartific  attempt  to  nttain  it  apart  from  and  ind<?pcn- 
iam  of  Cod,  ronst  etinply  as  siich  prove  vaia  and  involve 
imMn  mhmr^lic*.  Hence  it  Ls,  howcrer  paradoxical  it  may 
mnL  dist  we  cb»  recognise  more  distinctlT  and  better  nn  Jer- 
Mnd  thr  Rid  of  uaturc,  ite  meanii^  and  ngnificance  as  a 
wUr,  UaB  we  can  die  final  cause  of  many  a  sin^e  object  in 
it.  wlndt,  howerer.  as  contrartcd  with  the  whole,  appears  in- 
r««mlR^lv  and  trifling.  For  the  dear  perception  that  yfv 
'--w  af  the  finnl  cause  of  nature  comes  immediately  from  the 
L,  wUch  therefore  we  can.  bo  Mr  as  it  is 
and  (mderstand.  Bnt  in  the  darker  levels,  ia 
of  the  obtvore  Bcnsihic  worid,  the  pro- 
of an  nntlike  burrowing  science,  even  though  it 
krndled  at  that  hifjher  light,  cannot  reach  to" 
■  iUuminatc  every  ohjert  in  this  mine  of' 


I 


But  thi*  final  enuse  of  creation,  fnich  as  it  is  ^ven  to  ug 

rifariy  and  inteflijoblv.  «iD  be  rendered  most  tJear  by  a  coni- 

jmiffB  and  rcintra>-t  nith  (bp  conepptions  of  the  end  of  nature 

vbwji  hunnui  rmM'n  bns  pitt  forth.    If  the  proportion  already 

nol^  fnnn  iiup   iT  ihv  latcet  of  Gtrman  jifailomplicrs,  that 

ore  i»imrp  <if  mind  eiinsists  in  the  negation  of  the  oj>posite, 

le  nnw  Bpptinl  ,  wliieh  wa«  the  application  I  then  had  in  my 

=ir)it    t'l  rhi   i  Yi  .•':  r  '.f  the  world  and  uncreated  InteUigence, 

iiii^st  be  the  meiming  involved   in  it. 

I    ifc  of  God  or  the  Creator  is  nothing; 

I'lii  in  qnite  true,  since  m(ui  eniinot  but 

I ;..:y  lias  treated  the  world  out  of  nothing, 

T  .{,  uitb  MM»L'  ol   the  nncient   philosophers,  w*  were  to 
■,'m  a  laatttT  cxiatmg  from  all  eU-mity,  out  of  which  God 
ti'X  n  aoA  crouv  as  ferm  the  vrovid.  then  in  tliis  case 
■    ^mM  haw  two  Gods,  and  both  imperfect  and  finite,  i 
-•doftlicuM  all-perCfrt  and  self-sufficient  Being,     But  it' J 
-  the  oibcr  kaad.  tbe  Deity  be  regarded  as  merely  a  not-1 
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t  if  the  final  muse  of  creatiou  be  simply  the  n  ^ 
L,  then  would  such  a  view  ascribe  a  sort  of  iiaaginaiy 
nothing,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  world  was 
lolely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  nothing,  which  comes 
lueb  to  the  same  as  Baying — if  we  may  allow  ouradveB 
Lg-likc  a  buldikCM  of  expression — the  InAnite  made 
d  out  of  ennui.  Thus,  in  every  caev  do  the  sceptical 
d  empty  iiegatioos  of  idealism  lead  to  a  coutnidictoiy 


as  out  of  love  that  God  mode 
lupcrnbmidant  love.   Thia  m 


n  reality  iind  truth,  it  n 
;  and  indeed  out  of  a 

1  to  call  it  a  &ct ; 

s  also  the  finni  cause,  as  well  as  the  hft- 

A  sujwrabuudimce  of  love  in  God  ire 

ihi'  final  eausc  ground  of  creation,  ivat- 

i-i!  of  it :  no  need  of  the  love  of  the 

'    till.'  world  itself,  or  created  tlungi. 
■  ,  where  one  depth  of  eternal  low 

! liv  to  the  other.  He  was  por&cttr 

And  yet  it  is  even  so :  there  is  in  Om    ' 

I'rubuiidunee  uf  love,  for  He  has  created  tile  woBd^ 

i  tlic  divine  will  to  be  loved  by  His  creatures.     F<t 

Jill  {)iii'j"i~('  lias  lie  create  tlicm  ;  and  because  Ha 

!!■  n.'  I'    1. 11     He  has  created  them  free,  aud  given 

ikMo  men  a  free  will.     The  wbdla 

'  ~ii[igbctwecn  the  creature,  and mao 

I      ■ iJiL'Si-vcninthisgreat  fact.  thatHs 

I   "i   liive,  and  rcqiurcB  in  return  the  *er- 

'tiii'ic  is  perhaps  Bomething  awful  in  this 

I  I'l  ilir  irLiiion  thus  fomkd  to  subsist  betweoi 

I     ■■■III  i-ii;iiiu-D  and  the  infinite  and  omnipotent 

■  1        . .  ■  wc  arc  really  free,  and  are  reftHf 

'  ' '  '  !    "       '    I. INI  our  love.     But  now  a  finite  aitf 

live  BO  far  as  God  leaves  bim  free: 

■  '.i..l>ii.'  in  thelightl  have  already  set  it 

'  I  .1  Uind  mother  teaching  her  babe  to  wa^ 

■  ■■  iii[jt  ii  In  make  the  first  essay  wiih  its  UUis 

I'i'i "4  li.ii'k  I'loiii   it  a  few  steps  and  leaving  it  ft 

J  ii-iii.     Nil  tifuture  could  be  free  did  not  God  in 

pvay  Iciiie  it  lo  itself,  and,  niter  the  first  impulae  of 

withhold  from  it  Ilis  controlling  enei^.     But  if  Us 
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ic  contrary,  to  net  upon  His 
9  without  reserve  and  with  (he  wholu  miinite  extent 
might — then  the  hberty  of  the  Inttcr,  crverwhebned  in 

)  onuiipotence;  must  be  destroyed,  as  being  only  possible 
ftfoiigli  the  spontftiioouB  liniitatiou  of  the  divine  power,  whi  A 
TeniltH  frcim  tte  Buperabimdiince  of  crentiTe  love. 

Sotr  wt'  can,  it  in  true,  dietinguiah  in  the  essence  or  energy 
of  God.  between  Jlis  intelligence  and  His  will — Ilia  omni' 
•dencc  nn<l  His  omnipotence ;  but  they  cannot  be  ubsolutely 
smmteU  tram  and  opposed  to  each  other,  (or  in  Him  and  in 
Mis  opc-mtioDs,  they,  oh  indeed  all  else  in  Ilim,  are  one. 
It  VDuld  therefore  be  nothing  hut  a  foolish  and  unmeaning 
nilrtlety  to  demand,  "  Why,  then,  has  the  Omniscient  created 
wtroDoI  beings,  of  whom  lie  must  assuredly  hare  known 
beforehand  that  they  would  fall  and  perish  ?"  For  it  is  but 
A  lugieal  illusion,  when  we  transfer  from  the  human  to  the 
diviae  mind  a  form  of  thought  fluctuating  between  the  con- 
c^iiTibly  possible  and  tie  apparently  necessary.  Man's  free- 
dom undoubtedly  consists  in  the  choice  between  one  poa- 
nhility  and  another,  or  in  that  indefinite  possibility  which 
mbttigu  half-way  between  one  neoeesity  and  unother.  But 
God's  frcedam  is  not  as  man's :  in  Him  there  is  neither  con- 
tingent possibility  nor  unconditional  necessity.  All  in  liimia 
tnjy  actu.ll,  living,  and  positive.  His  freedom  lies  even  in 
the  impembundance  of  His  essence — the  feet,  viz..  that  He  is 
not  bound  by  any  law  of  necessity  to  remain  contented  with 
this  Hid  own  internal  fiilncss.  For  otherwise  He  were  a  Fate 
rathiT  than  a  fr«e  God,  and  to  that  conclusion  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sloica  consistently  enough  arrived  at  last.  Hxtremely 
difScult  must  it  ever  be,  in  such  a  E}'stem  and  with  such  a 
•-inrcption  of  an  intrinsically  necessaiy  God,  and  one  bound 
I  V  this  neceseity,  eonsiBtenlly  to  arcount  for  the  creation 

J''  world,  which,  in  appearance,  is  so  irreconcilabh 
.li';i  of  liic  self-sufficiency  of  the  divine  Being. 

'  (junt  some  of  the  similarly  rationalising  systems  of  ancient 

ii":*  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  device  of  ascribing  the 
'  ik  of  creation  to  a  Bpirttial  being  of  an  inferior  order,  and 
i  '.-iiiding  this  secondary  dei^'  far  below  the  infinite  perfections 
"t  ilie  supreme  and  nll-sufficicnt  God.  But  by  this  expedientj 
mm  did  l)iil  fall,  as  is,  alas  !  but  too  commonly  the  case,  '  ' 
oae  error  into  another  still  greater  and  even  more  mor.f 
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,  EVIL  A   BE8UI.T  OF  MAX  B  FBEZDOK . 

|i  ttbort.  nnthing  bttt  a  mere  logical  deloEion  anil  u 
e  tmiisfprcnce  from  our  limited  &cii!tj'  of  thouglit 
ine  intt'lligcnee,  wliich  gives  rise  to  these  pemicioa 
of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  predestiiuitiaa, 
indamentiilly  amount  and  bring  ns  bnck  to  a  blind  anl 
U  fatalism. 

aneli.  as  eormccted  witli  oar  subject,  will  be  miffi* 
1  the  difficult  subject,  both  of  the  freedom  of  Otf 
?ated  spirits,  nud  alsD  of  man's  will,  as  regarded  nnlc^ 
i  philosophical  aspect;  and  without  any  reference  U  , 

I  theory,  and  solely  in  relation  to  tbc  syBtcm  of  li» 

Difficult,  howerra',  is  this  sut^ect,  merely  on  oi  4 
The  logical  illusion,  from  which  springs  all  crrVri  Z 
A  coiifiLsitni,  and  which  wc  are  too  apt  to  transfo'  W 
1'  iniii'l,  is  sii  far  innafe  in  the  very  fonn  of  man'»    I 
[■lli^it,  t)inn  cvi  n  when  ive  have  recognised  it  forwtot 
>;  ytl.so  li^n^-iiswc  confine  ourselves  to  mere  logioi 
;,  ami  :uc  ^cdiici'd  by  its  seeming  rigor  of  consequenoc^ 
I'vrr  rcntlv   to   fall   anew   into  this  dangeroiu  enor 
[■vcn  rcm^irkin^  it. 

s:Lnit>  «;n,  imw,  that  the  eTistcnco  of  free  b«iijl 
lutuiully  fi-uui  ihe  love  of  God,  its  the  final  cause  of  ' 
sii,  (in  ilir  I'Xl.i'T  hand,  the  perraission  of  moral  erilii  \ 
.■•iiilt  III'  tliiii  IK'cdora  in  and  through  which  these  a^ 
i)i>  li:ivr  til  run  tlioir  appointed  time.  For  thi*  free- 
iHivJilcE'i  (I  wiih  a  reference  to  God  and  fiituriljr,  Oc 
uiiMit.iliiv  lii  ihe  soul,  ia  nothing  else  than  the  tins 
i;(l  llii.'  •.hiU-  iif  jimbation  itself.  But,  perhaps  it  irilt 
■■  Wl.v.  iliiii.iliH'snotGod,  byoneuodof  retributiW 
lyiiii  ■  !in.it!i  iil' Ilia  omnipotence,  aonihilate  for  erv, 

II  r  :i-lly  iiiiL;lit,  the  whole  company  of  evil  and  I**,  , 
.[(iiii-i,  1,1-iihiT  with  Ihoir  loader,  the  Prince  of  tUl 
ii[  Ml  ]>iii'[y  tlic  whole  visible  creation,  and  n'leMt 
ii;iintr  I'nuii  thi'ir  desolating  influence?''     Tg  ttat 

1  I-  ii  -iiiipK-  uiiilut  hand.  Iklmi  is  placed  in  this  woriC. 
li.il  iiiiil  l',n'  :i  struggle  with  evil,  and  this  VBxtnn  i 
iiiUil.  liiil  l.y  such  an  annihilation  of  evil,  the  liTidg'' 
Hill  (if  jiiidiiv  would  be  precipitated  in  that  couM 
1(1  iinj,'iri:ii]i  ili'ii'^ed  it  lo  advance  through,  and  cut 
liiR'  !h(.'  ;i]i]ini[iied  time  of  final  purification,  wbCB, 
^  to  His  pruniif^e,  He  will,  as  Holy  Writ  csprcsnes  it, 
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mmto  new  hcaTcns  and  a  new  enrth,  and  make  perfect  ilia 
«iiolc  creation.* 

iSaa  ia  frcv.  but  utterly  )iiiri[N)  as  yet;  and  thoroughly  ia- 
CCnnstM«  tiso  is  nature,  or  Ibc  sensible  vorld,  and  material 
MMliiiii  ;  consequently,  the  isunortality  of  the  auul  ia  the 
conFT-Mone  and  key  fur  understanding  the  whole.  For  the 
BCK  heginiiing  of  creatiuu  is  perfectly  uniDtelli^blc  so  lonr 

■  w«  do  not  take  into  consideratioii  toe  other  extreme  or  end 
— iu  final  cumpleuon  and  tiltiniatc  consummation.  Just  ns 
Ac  half  of  buman  liib  on  tfaia  side  the  grave  cannot  be  nndcr- 
tltxA  unless  we  cootcmplatc  at  the  same  time  with  it  its  second, 
klf  on  the  other  side  of  the  tomb,  as  its  comptenient,  nnd 
I*  a  neeeEMUT  element  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  whole. 

As  then  llie  permission  of  evil  finds  a  satisfactory  ex. 
rtptTl^iM'  in  man's  probationary  Elate,  and  in  God's  lore,  ks 
Ike  final  eauite  of  the  crestion,  so  also  the  physical  evils  and 
uScriD){«  to  which  the  bee  being  is  liable,  are  fully  accounted 
(iff  on  lliat  principle.  This  is  the  key  of  the  enigma  of  their 
t3ki*icuce.  None  of  the  suficringa  of  the  free  being,  on 
eithrr  side  uf  the  grave,  are  unprofitable  and  without  a  mo- 
bfc.  Tlwy  all  serve,  either  in  this  preparatory  state  of  earthly 
etiilracc.  for  probation,  for  discipline,  or  for  cuofimiation,  or 
^  after  it  fur  the  poricct  healing  of  the  soul,  and  its  purifi- 
cation from  all  the  remaining  dross  and  taijits  nf  eorth-t 
Bcut«Iy  ever  tan  the  diseased  matter  be  ^ot  rid  of  and 
cxpcUvd  &um  the  organic  body  without  a  struggle,  and  very 
Mdom  without  pain.  Gold  is  purified  by  the  tire,  and  pain 
k  (h«  fiery  purification  of  the  body.  This  belief  is  one  which 
m^t  loast  of  all  to  have  been  called  into  question,  inasmuch 
as  It  in  onlv  L-ooMinaiit  to  the  simple  feelings  of  human  iiatore. 
for  tflberwiae,  how  narn>wly  muat  the  hopes  of  the  fiituro  be 
Mnfawd,  if  nothing  that  is  unclean  shall  enter  into  heaven— 

t  In  tha  and  the  folhni^D;  pungriph  It  ia  nrcnsirr  Co  bfti  in  mind 
Ite  ScUificl.  M  *  member  of  ibe  Romwi  Catholic  Church,  hrld  Che  doe- 
ttm*  td  ■  potSBlorj,  which  the  utecbitoi  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent  dexribM 

■  ttR,  "  In  whic^  the  foul>  oT  Ihe^ioiu  tre  (ortared  for  a  rertoin  CimSi 
tDd  txfiMrA,  thjtt  l]wy  maj  be  qualifinl  to  enlw  [hat  eternal  rountrj  into 
vhbli  Berthing  enter*  that  u  nni'lean."  "  Pnrgntorius  ignia.  qao  pionun 
vdmB  ri  dfftailum  lempas  rmciBti  FipisnCiu,  ul  ris  in  Ktemam  pat"' — 
iamiu  patnv  point,  in  cjuam  nihil  coiaqainatam  iugieditnr.''— 
Okc  Trid.,  put  L  art.  t.  c.  S,— 3Viou, 

I  K   2 
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e  Hoh'  of  Holies — the  immediate  presence  of  the  pnw 
ily  Gi^ ! 

8  not.  however,  ray  intention  to  mnke  this  comoki 
1  blessed  hope  of  a  loving  and  longing  hcnrt,  the  topii 
pute,  especial!)*  since  it  lies  ultogcthcr  beyond  my  pre 
nits.  I  will  only  allude  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  ' 
J  Father's  house  are  many  mansious,"  By  the  "  FWi 
ve  must,  it  ii  clear,  undcrBtEind  the  future  m 
u  the  other  side  therefore  of  the  grave,  as  well  as  nrf 
ny  divisions,  mnny  degrees,  and  many  different  staMll 
J  manifold  tranaitioM,  are  not  merely  conceirabW 
asible,  but  must  of  necewity  be  asBUmed  as  actually  ea 
n  though  we  eonnot  be  too  cnatious  in  avoiding  allll 
I  a.'^  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  hidden  world,  t 
1 XVT  riKK'mber  that  any  absolute  line  of  demana 
I  [iiLL'  >iili'  liaa  nothing  but  white,  while  nil  that 
tlvr  U  lilack,  is  very  rarely  the  line  of  truth.  . 
liiple  hdliU  good,  it  ia  plain,  in  every  relatioB 
-siMc  application.  For  such  a  trenchant  line  of  d 
.iili;;iilitl  eontrast  between  black  and  whit«,  is  < 
liiw  i  tit  I'll  pctual  deceptions  eonnatunil  to  maa,  v 
hiiri  too  hastily  to  transfer  to  all  without  him 
funii  III'  his  own  finite  intellect.  All  the  pains,  tli 
I  ;il!  liu'  hufFeringB  of  the  creature,  whether  on  th 
■1-  -sidi'  of  the  grave,  serve  either  to  exercise 
in.  Ill  In  heal  and  purify,  the  yet  imperfect  being,' 
'.■  exoijition  of  that  hittercst  of  all  ogonics,  tho 
;  hit  eti.'1'iially  to  ourselves.  But  even  here,  altlu 
IK)  liii|ii'  of  a  salutary  ctfeet,  a  sjn-cics  of  ooni 
y  >t>i'rii.s  lo  hold. 

w'v  re  marked,  the  problem  of  philosophy,  lea\ill 
tfii'  ivliole  development  of  life  that  lies  intemwi 
ilic  liL'ijhining  and  end,  to  explain  the  two  extB 
■i\  .\-.,  therefore,  we  have  examined  one  of  I 
..  iLiiil  liiivc  discovered  ill  the  whole  terrestrial  i 
,i]',iiii-i'  a-,  the  blessed  stale  of  the  still  in noecnt  iid 
■I',  hil'iirr  the  revolt  of  the  rebellious  spirito  and 
111'  fir-i  ijiiin,  the  present  seems  the  plnce  for  I 
oiKliiii-  the  opposite  citreme — the  resiona  of  < 
-.  W'l:  r.m  safely  admit  that  the  figurative  ronri 
not  merely  of  painters  and  poets,  bur  occnsto 
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■Im  of  the  preacher,  arc  so  horrihlc,  and  heaped  together  with 
n  little  consistency', — the  dark  colours  laid  on  eu  thick,  that 
the  whole  assumes  to  the  feelings  an  appcertuicc  of  impro- 
li^dity,  und  <m  this  account  make^,  for  the  most  part,  no  very 
deep  impi«Mion.    But  the  Epiritual  si^^ficanee  of  these  saffex- 

iiiBi,and  the  sort  of  propriety  and  design  which  holds, '- 

ftin  nn&atiirBl  state,  on  the  utmost  borders  of  creation,  may, 
pirhaps.  bo  made  clear  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  ^'  ' 
Rlnctantly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  assuredly,  would 
Mrthlv  parent  resolve  to  turn  out  of  his  house  and  fonui 
to  diranhtiit  hie  first-bom  and  beloved  son,  even  though  he 
■bould  b,ive  proved  himself  utterly  worthless  and  hopelcsaly 
dcpmvcd.  But  even  if  an  earthly  parent  might  be  loo  finsty  in 
his  anger,  and  actually  be  harsh  and  luijust,  still  we  may 
boldly  awtnme  that  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  patience 
and  gentlcneea  far  tmnseends  the  truest  parental  lore  that 
u  tn  be  found  on  earth.  Bat  when  it  actually  comes  to 
this  paint  of  offended  mercy  and  justice,  then  the  disinherited, 
cast  out  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  joins  the  bond  of  rob- 
bers who  in  the  night  lurk  about  his  fiither's  house,  sciking 
wbcra  they  may  break  into  it.  No  other  choice  is  left  him 
than  to  become  a  robber,  and,  whether  he  will  or  no,  he  most 
obey  the  lender  of  the  band.  But  better  taught  and  as  ye#j 
i<ofter  of  hcjirt  than  tlie  rest,  he  must  go  through  many  bar ' 
ihipa  Hod  safierings  ere  he  bccomea  quite  like  the  otheT't 
haid-hearteil  as  the  "  murderers  from  the  beginning," 
the  while  look  down  upon  him  with  scorn  and  contempt- 

WTmt  I  would  sav  is  this  :  many  degrees,  and  undoubtedly 
eitnanc  degrees,  of  pain  and  torment,  are  necessary  before 


I  caist  out  from  the  presence  of  God  c 
■ml  completely  ttunsformed  uito  an  e\'il  spirit.  And  this  la 
bcrhaiM  the  proper  meaning  and  essential  character  imder 
which  we  are  to  think  of  these  endless  torments  of  .ipiritual 
rlmth  nnd  ruin.  If,  moreover,  this  eternal  death  is  often. 
dcumbed  as  an  unquenchable  fire,  then  unquestionably  there 
hen  in  this  figure,  even  phyacally  considered,  a  certain  truth, 
ilMsmueh  dr  even  in  this  world  and  in  visible  natm'c,  firc^ 
>  itself  and  to  its  true  essential  cbaracter,  i 
r  tdcment  of  destruction.  In  the  sun's  genial  iufluencfl 
,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  li\Tng  soul  it  ii 
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lUa'ated  into  the  wliolesoine  warmth  of  life ;  but  m 

d  working  in  its  elementary  Btat«.  it  is  de«tructiTC  and 

o  all  the  other  elements.     To  the  li^t  nil  that  lug 

^  instinctively,  and  in  the  air  it  breathes  and  pulsotai, 

r  it  draws  a  port  at  least  of  its  nourishment.     It 

Hicitlontally  lliat  the  air  and  water  become  destnictiw, 

'L-  i^  ;so  in  its  proper  nature.     A  perlectly  at^ani«ed 

it  lived  in  lire,  would  in  a  p«ftter  or  less  di-greu  fill 

[ml  with  horrur  and  alarm,  as  ha^-ing  no  part  in  and 

om  that  nature  wliich  is  known  to  and  tnen^ 

J  Ou  this  account,  many  even  of  the  ancient  philuta- 

Biifrht   that  the   end  of   the   preaout  visible   and  tho 

:iiid  .'sensible  world,  would  be  brought  alxiut  by  & 

-mission  of  evil  is  an  immediate  consequenee  of  tke 
lof  free  beings.  But  ulthou^  it  may  bo  regarded  «i 
^it  Uod  has  created  free  both  the  spirits  and  mnn,  stiS 
I  be  on  our  guard  bow  we  introduce  into  this  mottor 
Bn  of  nece>(aity,  and  BuppO!<e  that  God  must  hm-e  mad* 
I7.  and  could  not  hsve  created  any  other.  Foe  joaa  it 
e  to  transfer  his  oivn  imaginary  conceit  of  nfiMfr 
■ily  luTi]..lf, and  to  feign  to  see  it  in  Him.    Thia. 

■  I  II-'  -I  ■'  I'lUh  error;  and  yet  it  is  one  into  whidl 
■  ■ .  ■    I   1 1  \i  hen  they  adopt  either  a  ngomwij 

>    ;    ::,l 'icw  of  the  matter.     CouM  not 

■  ij.-  y.  ■    liiLve  created  powers  and  domiaioM 
I        l;Ii   iIicv  were  living  energies  and  ensouled 

i'llil  iifverthelesa  be  without  the  property  of 
■  I  .iiirl  ;i  tnie  liberty,  and  which  would  eotam- 
-iiMi'  olher  nature,  but  similar  to  theniaclveaa 
r  ilii  m  r  In  this  sense  we  rend  of  the  spiritt 
'  I'll    cli'inentary  powers  and  living   fbrcMV 

■  .  :'!iL  il  ;i-i  being  seized  and  taken  possessioa  tt 
I  \  11,  ijiit  as  hereafter  to  be  set  free  by  tho 

■  ■■,1m-_'  Iihi>,  nad  again  subjected  to  and  united 

.  ■  '■•  iiuiccted  with  this  subject,  it  is  d(s<3Ttnc  " 

i'l.ii   in  111!  the  declarations  and  allusions  v 

1 1  iilIi  ilii-v  present  earthly  natiu^  in  spoken  at  tt 

ICC  iif  iini>ible  powers,  the  delmlable  ground  on 

I'o  iirmii-b  of  good  and  evil  spirits  and  element^ 


nOtOSHAS.  SPIBITS  WITH   A?IIMAL    FOBMS, 

in  hoetOe  om^  a^inst  each  other,  and  perpetuollj 


t  Ood.  bad  such  been  His  pleasu)%.  buTc  crraled 
I,  and  by  the  fiat  of  Hie  aJmi^tity  will  Lnve  raised 
inc«  ubovp  all  the  duugers  of  liberty,  and  tMiduing: 
I  perfect  holiness,  nnil  p^empt  from  iiU  liability  to 
tr  draim  them  to  Himself  in  ptenial  Iotc  ? 
e  bilhrato,  wherever  it  has  been  my  object  to  give  ft 
1  sharper  chanicterigation  of  the  human  eonscious- 
Eans  of  3  compuison.  with  the  focultiea  of  iutellecC 
^^  1  pomessed  by  superior  but  created  npirits,  eoufined 
iqnelf  1o  the  idea  of  the  pure  spirits,  genii  or  imgiels.  But 
if  it  fthoidd  have  been  the  diviue  plcaHure  to  create  other 
nnritunl  beings  with  an  oiganie  body — one,  perhaps,  not  like 
ftehmnan.  but  still  of  a  very  noble  though  animal  form,  endued 
<e  with  an  immortal  soul  and  with  a  knowledge  of  God 
is  there  in  snch  a  case  to  set  hmits  to  the  omnipotent 
■  if,  as  already  supposed,  they  were  created 
1,  and  exempt  from  the  liability  to  fall,  il  is  cosily 
"n  this  respect  they  would  be  higher  than  frail, 
m.  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  ih^'' 
^  world,  rather  Hmn  as  belonging  to  the  human 
h  existing  system  of  nature. 

w  arc  not  so  much  inappropriate  and  impertinent 
«  (Uid  idle  &ncies.  as  cahnly  mooted  qiiesiions  for 
itjon,  which  arise  out  of  and  are  suggested  by  certain 
B  and  points  of  rcvcfcition. 

;  if  the  Almighty  had  resolved  to  create  a  perfect 
^  to  for  above  and  before  all  the  other  creatures  of  Ilts 
m  to  stand  ncjrt  to  Himself  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  mirroff 
1  of  His  own  infinite  perfections — and  many  ft 
Hja  Holy  Writ  seems  to  allude  to  something  of  the  kind 
a  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  how  the  already  quoted  exprc». 
t  a  soul  of  Ood  would  receive  a  better  sense.     Tlu« 
o  all  other  created  spirits,  must  iu  any  caM 

soul,  and  for  the  most  part  of  o  pEiasive 

!,  fbr  otherwise  it  would  stand  too  close  and  near  ta 

Ritfldf.     And  it  is  manifest,  that  even  here  the  ever  im- 

"  ~e  interval  which  separates  the  Creator  from  the  moat 


1 

i 


*  ^h. 
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Kt  of  crcaturea  must  be  most  cnrcfullykept  in  view.  And 
nts  lliis  exprcsMon  must  in  no  case  be  applied  to  lb* 
r  third  persons  of  the  Godheud,  nor  be  confomidei 
kvith,  otherwise  ihia  designation  would  not  only  be  fabe^ 
htogethcr  nn  nbominntion. 

^relation  'contains  an  iuexbaitstible  mine  of  Terities.  and 
e  onlv  wished,  by  tbe  way.  to  enll  uttiMitioii  \o  ibeM  M 
Jnexi)lor(;d  treasures.  But  it  is  above  all  important,  fiir 
libilosophical  [xiint  of  view,  steadily  to  iasist  upon  kA 
pc  the  truth,  that  in  no  riispoct  con  wc  form  a  DotiaB 
natcly  gi-and  and  lofty,  or  rich  and  manifold  enough,  ol 
brcation.  llie  compactly  closed  and  orderly  arnuwai 
In  is  almost  nltvays  the  death  of  truth,  f^  also  is  tut 
l-wliich,  hoML'^er,  seems  to  be  a  connatural  fault  in  the 
of  mans  faculty  of  judgment — tJwt  straight  line 
lick  mid  white,  for  even  if  it  be  not  radically  wrong, 
s  iiiiicli  <m  both  sideB  unconsidered  and  ill  uadd^ 

Kth  Ilu!i  inipi't'.'i'iiDii,  I  tihall  allow  myself  to  notice  U 
I   luLt  little  known,  which,  morevcr.  if  I  had  not  tUt 

ill  «nttTs  who.  in  this  province  of  inquiry,  are  of  tbt 
1  authority.  1  should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  addncd 

<1c>j):iriiiu'iit  III'  tipiritual  knowledge,  a  man  would  muA 
c'liiitiiiL'  liiTiisL'lf  to  tbc  simple  primary  truth  than  aU 
L>ii  to  uKTi'  o|)inionK.  The  opinion  1  allude  to  is  to  bt 
ill  St.  Ji'i-iuiiL-,  i.e..  io  tluit  very  Father  who,  for  llied^ 
iii'.-iurif.  i.  ii^kiiiAvledgod  by  all  to  be  the  first  and  tha 
■:        I"  ■■  I  ■  II   'l-j  by  St.'Fi-aneis  de  Sales,  thatboly 

■  -;  1  wlio,  even  nn  that  account,  i»  N 

'.inrlicds  of  the  schoolmen  before  him. 

!■■  ■■  ■   ■.lu'ists  after  him.     Lastly,  it  occuiwJ 

I  ■  ,    ■    :  I  ].|jilosophcrs  was  most  poEscssed  of  I 

"i  i  ■■■  ii.l  tact  lo  perceive  and  discover  all  tin 

'■  I"    I.  1.1- ofagrcat  system,  even  thouj^nwBl 

'  ni  III  ii.ii-iT'i'  U'i>iii  his  on-n.  Uut  still,  with  this  tan] 
it  iiuiliiiijiii  s,  it  remains  nothing  more  than  a  wholl] 
iiKLiiiiU  iJ{iiiii<>n,  on  which,  as  an  article  of  positive  bith 
■^  is  (ir  i-\  i-r  p;m  be  decided.     Now  this  opinion  is,  th» 

revolt  III'  lhi>  rebelliou.i  spirita,  while   tiiOKO  who  ro 

1  in  their  st;ite  of  innocence   and    in  their  allegianci 

Id  only  the  closer  round  their  Creator,  a  considerable  num 
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■fal  and  und(«i(leil,  racillatcd  between  good  imd  cvQ, 

"  V  tnigbt  jnslly  sny,  with  the  ■wcaJincM  of  the  humnn 

^  remained  neutral  in  the  conflict,  and  theicby  lost 

"    J  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  heavenly  host,  with- 

T,  being  counted  among  the  utterly  lost.     As  a 

k-ntharity  for  this  opinion,  I  might  adduce  Dante,     He 

d  «  poet,  but  still  a  theological  poet,  and  deeply  verged 

~   Pi  irilO  would  never  have  arbitrarily  devised  or  in- 

91  adopted  sueh  a  notion,  hod  he  not  found  it 

f  others  before  him.  and  hod  he  not  been  able 

d  and  valid  authority  for  it.     As  a  good  Ghi- 

C  moreover,  no  friend  of  neutral  spirits,  cither 

r  the  other ;  and  he  passes  the  most  severe 

e  beings  whom,  as  he  says,  heaven  has  cast 

•      -t  receive.* 

day  propound  the  question  with  somc> 

e  of  philoeophieal  indifference  than  the  poet — what, 
_g  lo  lie  analogy  of  the  divine  economy  and  merciful 
aa  elsrwhcre  d^played,  ate  we  to  suppose  the  doom  of 
idMided  and  wavering  spirits  ?  In  the  Grst  place,  we 
Q  suppose  that  they  would  be  submitted  to  a  new  pro- 
jnrt  as  a  general  gives  another  opportunitj-  to  the 
inw  in  some  evil  moment  have  shown  a  wont  of  spirit, 
tte  their  honour.  Now  if  it  be  allowable  to  assume  that 
c  lomilar  idea,  or  some  tradition  of  the  kind,  had 
'  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
B  SO  generally  diffused  among  the 
I,  Cuto  III. 


Digit  lo^U  che  noQ  fnioa  rebelli, 
Ni  ta  fedeli  a  Dio,  ms  per  «  roro. 
Cuxdiuli  i  Ciel,  prr  bod  taaer  men  txlli  j 
Nb  lo  protunrio  InfcniD  gli  riocTe, 
Cb'  mIcoiu  gloria  i  rei  sirebbcr  d'  ellL" 

with  th»i  ill.buid 

Of  uiiclj  miicd,  irbD  nor  rrbeUiodj  proTed 

Nor  jrrt  were  line  to  God,  but  tor  themselvM 

Wm  obIj.    Froin  his  bonndg  Ueaien  drove  them. 

Mot  to  impijr  hu  Itutre ;  nor  tbe  deptb 

0(  Hell  rcceiTes  ibem,  lot  th'  acconed  tribe 

SiMlId  ^arj  tbenos  with  cioltMiali  jiia." — Trm*. 
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)os.  tind  whirh  whs  oIbo  held  by  the  PlaUouBl!!,  tuu)  en 

Isiiaii  Piatonists.  of  the  first  centuries,  wc  can  then  ea 

thi.s  otluTwise  *o  arbitrary  assumptioD  and  (crtnm 

I  hypothesis  eoulii  have  arisen.     Groundless,  however, 

rell  be  nnmed.  not  only  because  no  canse  or  explanatk 

a  ad(hiccd.  but  as  being  agreeable  neither  to  the  naitt 

e  soul  nor  to  the  constitution  of  thingn ;  so  that,  ngaidl 

n  this  light,  it  must  be  looked  upon  aa  a  sii^iular  insuaei 

insequently  as  an  exception  froiu  the  laws  of  oature  OB 

J  miraculous  inter^'ention  of  diTinc  power.     But  a  ma 

LTiHtenee  of  spiritB  would,  however,  be  no  true  priNMMl 

'  n  The  Kcnse  of  the  Hindoo  theology,  or  of  the  Platoiuiti 

liy  its  unirm  with  and  by  the  accession  of  a  soul,  i 

!■•<  ii  wli'iUy  (lirtVrHit  and  quite  a  xtfvr  being.    Moreowi 

liN  lni>iillii'>is,  iis  it  is  further  worked  out  in  the  Hindo 

[niiir  sysh'tiis,  the  whole  character  and  true  destinatio 

in   lili.'    i-:  (^tirelj  misunderstood,  inasmuch  as  it  i 

iiil  n^  -.i  ]>hpp  and  period  of  pnnishment ;  where*) 

■diici  ivrd.  nnd  even  philosophically  eonfemplatod,  i 

i-athiT  as  ;t  bnttie-plnee,  and  the  time  of  discipline  U 

hi'  [iivilili'm  iind  vocation  of  philosophy  not  merdy  t 
iIh'  tnitli  clearly  and  simply,  but  also,  whenever  I 
!iint'  iiK'iilrnt.illy  nnd  easily,  to  accoimt  (br  and  explti 
li  rciri:irk^ililc  errors,  cspecjallv  such  as  were  preraloi 
;('  luilii'-t  n:itiona  and  ages.  Kow  among  those  tml 
rf  iiiiist  remarkable  in  ancient  history,  this  of  4 
nnd  rUiioiiists  holds  in  my  eyes  a  very  prominai 
lint  pliii'isophically  to  explain  an  error,  means  not  t 
:it  .mcr  ii>i  nbsnrd  and  undeserving  of  notice,  bs 
T.iilu!'  lli:it  we  should  first  of  alt  really  undenrtan 
■lilt  »,■  slioiilil  ?hidy  it,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  cntt 
-liiiit,  ;iiul  -Ilk  to  aiscover  its  best  significance,  or  i 
iiil-.  ili;i(  iiiiii-|irctntion  which  is  nearest  to  the  tTQil 
I  liwinnlii-.[i.Ei  :i(]curate]y  to  determine  the  point  wher 
.'in-  nueI  tiulh  is  \-iolated. 

d'  lioMCMi  Tiiaynowbe  left  to  its  own  merits.  [ 
u]>ijii  it,  Tiiy  only  object  has  l)orn  to  call  attention  t 
ilcif'iil  v:iiiely  of  God's  creative  power,  OTcn  in  th 
.licnie  of  thf  Lmmortali^  of  the  soul.  And  in  tliis  viei 
p<.arcd  to  me  not  unprofitable  to  notioc  cren  the  moi 
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mt  theories  on  the  subjt-ct,  as  being  neTertholess  well 
ed  to  throw  a  clear  nod  (ilcndy  Ii;;ht  on  the  simple  truth. 
•  Iwt  ngc-,  since  the  Hindoo  metempsj'chons,  oa  if  in  now 
Uetf  and  authculicuUy  kuown,  appeared  too  serioue  and 
Ldpcbine  to  meet  with  the  welcome  and  coneuirenca 
■cdstoit  geucmtion,  n  brighter  and  more  ffincifid  theory 
ivpouaded.  In  it  this  life  has  bcea  luttnnunuieAlly 
d  ill  the  brighteM  and  most  attractive  eoloun  as  a  walk 
tin  ttiax,  continunlly  nseeuding  from  ono  ftidvrefll 
t  to  another.  In  the  limited  range  of  hunum  know, 
Wii  is  olilie  impossible  to  deny  or  to  prove  the  po.'isibilitj' 
I  migrntion  nmon^  the  Ktars.  But  it  is  eridenlly  a 
.-  wmr^e,  and  one  for  more  agreeable  to  tbc  nature  and 
■  of  man's  pwwers  of  understanding,  for  him  to  confine 
I  LiBHto  bis  own  immediate  horae — the  earth,  investigating, 
ill:;,  and  divining  its  mvsterieH.  than  to  lose  himself  in  airy 
■:is  amid  tho  whole  starry  imiveisc.  For,  perhaps,  that 
'  u  man  is  sctking  so  fur  off,  he  may  find  much  closer  to 
"vn  doors  than  lie  su.spcets.  For  it  is  not  improhahlc' 
'  lliis  [lionet  of  our  earth  contains  in  its  interior  many 
*'  riaiiean  courses  and  secret  chambers  of  death,  together 
;.  ihe  seeds  of  light  which  arc  to  spring  up  into  the  ftitore 
..rrvction. 

hill  this  may  be  reserved  for  consideration  in  another  place. 

Ocre  I  will  oidy  add,  in  conclusion,  that  oppoeite  to  that 

Knidational  scale,  already  so  oHeu  mentioned,  which  the  vast 

iiyruniid  of  nature  forms  in  relation  to  God  and  its  own  living 

|^|pment,  stands  another  scale  for  man,  adapted   to  his 

I-  imd  giiited  to  his  narrow  position  and  hmited  intel- 

u'.     In  this  scale,  nature,  i.  c,  in  this  sense,  the  nature 

li'.h  most  immcdiatclv  surrounds  and  environs  man.  this 

pbmrt  of  our  earth  which  bears  and  nourishes  the  human  race, 

u  fi»t  of  all  man's  habitation,  teeming  indeed  with  life,  and 

"cn'ilwlf  a  living  thing,  in  which,  however,  he  is  ever  meet- 

iue  here  and  there  with  something  that  tells  him  it  is  not  hia 

pfwpcT  home.    In  the  second  step  of  this  view  of  nature,  which 

'ontitDpintcs  it  principally  in  its  relation  to  man  and  man's 

■uts,  the  natural  world  in  its  present  ibrm  appears  as  the 

-_>  and  debatable  ground  of  the  still  imdeeided,  or 

t  fii  yet  tcrminnted,  struggle  between  the  good  and 

t,  aiid  the  fiercer  the  strife  again  b(^ins  to  be,  tho 
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I  nccpasary  is  it  not  to  ovprlook  this  aspect  of  the  mattca 

lliird  f^Tuiation  in  this  ricw  of  natiire,  considered  relativn^j 

>  mind  or  8])irit  of  man  in  his  finite  existence,  in  ihil 

!i  teaehcB  hirn  to  look  upon  it  aa  the  risible  veil  ch  tlM 

orld.  covered  all  over  and  richly  omamenled  wid 

Iticant  symbols  and  hieroglyphics.     And    even  beMW 

itself  is  even  a  symboliwu  being,  therefore,  whenW 

of  its  inniofst  life  and  ito  nnirit,  or  it«  meaning  U  ■ 

I,  «.,  when  we  attempt  to  study  and  to  nnderatand  it  iwt 

fcally  only,  hut  even  philosophically,  we  can  only  hope  tt 

r  iiu'uiiinK  synibolicuDy,   by  employing  e  '    ' 

rations  and  liWng  symbols 
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edivike  wisdom  as  manifested  in  the  realm 
■tsuth,  and  op  the  conflict  of  the  age  with 


!i  a  sptrit  of  truth ;  and  in  the  rcalin  of  truth,  thprefore, 
-'.I  ilSiine  order,  and  the  law  of  wisdom  which  reigns  therein, 
■-.in™  forth  with  an  especial  clenrnrsn — with  n  higher  degree 

I  -lidrtice  or  greater  pcrspicui^'  than  even  in  the  region  of 
■ -jnifi-.  iilu'eh  for  na  is  for  the  most  pirt  half-dark,  or  at  the 

■rrhrnl  but  a  ehiaro-oacn/^ — a  mixture  of  light  and  dark- 

■  >■.    But  man,  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  placed, 

■  mn..  ill  the  very  centre  of  nature,  aa  its  first-bom  son 

■  ;  \  lord,  is  in  this  respect  himself  a  imtuml  being. 

-ii>-ceptibili^  for  higher  and  divine  truth,  men  ib 

-  dependent  on  a  ftimilar  and  colkterul  grade  of 

iu  the  life  of  nature,  which  can  in  no  case  bo 

i.l.uu,  noraBt«pinit  arbitrarily  overleaped,  without 

'  most  disaatrouscouscqucnceK  as  the  penalty  of  Eo 

.  1  Kurse.     Even  in  education  there  reigns  a  Bimilar 

,    .i!iiiil  development  according  to  the  natural  progres- 

■  :i  -jf  'i!ii'  different  ages  of  life.  With  the  hoy  of  good  and  j 
^^-irsl  abiiities.  who  thows  an  aptness  and  willingness  ta  I 
'  ini  iriicn  knowledge  is  presented  to  his  mind,  and  implanted  I 
.  1  Inn-  :iiirt  liviug  fomi,  ihc  tcacher's  first  care  is  to  improva    ' 

itiim.  and  to  strengthen  and  to  foster  it,  and  by  fiii- 
j  I  li  the  diic  nicnfluie  and  the  right  quality  of  Intel- 
,r''.  gradually  to  dcvclope  its  powers.  At  this  age 
1 1  of  educntinu  will  wisely  confine  itself  to  layinK 
I.  i>f  good  habits,  to  the  corcM  exclunion  of  all  evu 
'  '<in  and  the  deadly  contagion  of  wicked  example. 
!ind  yielding  character  of  the  child  there  can 
Kt  ony  question  about  principles  or  sentiments. 

rery  diflcrent  with  youth.      If  at  this  time  of 

c  nonl  rfauactcr  be  not  carefully  formed  simultaneously 
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with  its  scientific  cultivatioii,  then  is  the  good  season  izioth^ 
ably  lost,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  the  deficiency  be  afler- 
wards  supplied.  For  when  this  stage  of  intellectual  and  mml 
culture  is  once  passed,  when  the  mind  has  begun  at  last  to 
move  i^^-ith  greater  fireedom  and  to  mature  itself,  the  yoinf 
man  is  at  once  admitted  to  the  full  light  of  science,  or  entat 
into  the  busy  course  of  actiyc  life,  to  be  there  brought  to  tib 
touchstone  of  experience. 

And  a  similar  series  of  eradation  may  bo  obeerred  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  historictu  succession  and  developnieBt «( 
the  ages  of  the  world.  For  such  is,  in  every  case,  the  gradnri 
expansion  of  man*s  consciousness,  as  he  is  at  present  oooirti* 
tutcd.  His  senses  must  bo  first  excited  and  expanded ;  Ae^ 
and  then  only,  with  any  eood  result,  can  the  soul  be  led  to 
the  good  and  di\'ine,  which,  however,  not  content  to  dismiB 
them  afler  the  first  look  of  wonder  and  amazement,  it  moik 
rather  dwell  upon  with  the  full  and  deep  feelings  of  admiratioa 
and  reverence ;  until  at  last,  being  wholly  filled  ^^-ith  them,  it 
derives  from  their  inspiration  a  new  stimulus  and  excitcmeiit, 
and  thereby  is  for  ever  and  permanently  directed  to  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  existence.  And  now  at  last  can  the  free  Sfint 
apprehend  aright  the  divine  truth,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  tUl 
knowledge,  act  with  vital  energy,  conformably  to  that  pontkn 
in  Goal's  great  world  which  has  been  assigned  and  allotted  to 
him. 

And  this  order  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity.  Nona 
of  its  intermediate  steps  can  be  overleaped  without  involving 
the  most  fearful  consequences.  K  the  senses  be  not  first « 
all  excited  and  expanded,  then  will  it  be  lost  labour  to  attempt 
to  win  and  fortify  the  heart,  or  to  turn  the  soul  towards  tne 
never-setting  sun  of  divine  truth.  And  accordingly,  how 
many  attempts,  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  at  the 
moral  regcneratiMi  of  mankind  have  totally  fiiiled  even  fiit 
want  of  the  first  step  of  a  forcnmning  light  and  previous  fllu* 
minatiou,  by  which  the  obser^-ation  should  have  been  roused, 
the  senses  stimulated,  and  the  eye  ojKjned.  But  when,  on  tbe 
contrary-,  the  fiiU  light  is  imjxirted  to  or  gained  by  the  mind, 
while  the  soul  Htill  remains  enveloped  in  darkness  and  fiist 
wedded  to  its  evil  habits,  without  attaining  to  a  higher  cxaU 
tation,  then,  indeed,  the  result  is  eqiudly  grievous,  thou^ 
difiercnt  from  that  which  follows  from  tne  mistake  of  over- 
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It  hns  e 


effect; 


t  step. 

ia  eitliPT  left  rede  a 

0  Jegfuerute,  then  science irorkit  uitltmt.  bnt 
Dg  element.    In  »o  bad  a  soil  the  true  Iiaow- 

i  into  fidse.  end  the  more  profoundly 

nore  TiTidly  aitd  vipjrousJj-  it  is  pur- 

e  fatally,  pemicioosiy,  and  destmetively  does  it 

iftioples  and  the  ]iro<^  of  the  injurious  eonae- 

0  rapid  imd  preioature  dereiopment  of  scientific 
*  aniMkt  R  general  pn-valenee  of  nioi«l  depravity, 
*»«<»  of  those  principtca  which  are  the  foundo- 
■I  existence  and  profipenty.  might  easily  be  found 
Btnnce  from  our  o<rra  age.  And  ibey  ndniit  also 
mstntted  as  clearly  and  convincingiy  bj-  cnrller 

1  the  histoiT  of  the  Greets  and  Romans.     The 
B  of  these  proofs,  bowener,  would  cony  n^  beyond 

It  Ihnits,  and  the  truth  they  would  eefoblisb,  b  not, 

the  rad  to  which  our  pn-scnt  diequiaittons  are 

Thm  theme  of  thia  Leetnre  is  the  cour^^  obBcrred 

m,  or  the  dirine  order  in  the  iralm  of  truth. 

t  is  to  odl  your  attention  to  the  care  with  which 

D  obscrres  a  gradnal  pTogresfrioo  in  ita  mental  de- 

f  the  human  race,  lotingly  suiting  and  adapting 

e  and  finitcncss  of  humani^,  and  to  the 

I  of  earthly  creatines,  according  to  that  principle 

■descension,  so  often  mentioned  already,  n-hich, 

X  Ae  dJTine  operatioDs  in  the  world,  and  His  infla- 

i,  is  distinctly  visible.  ' 

X.  in  the  knowledge  immediately  imported  to  waa 

r  prnvidence  wc  may  discern  a  preliminury  period 

M  lUnnmitttion.  in  order  to  re-o]>cu  the  cyi<  of  mun, 

1  had  blinded  to  the  trutli,  that  it  might  be 
i  disccm  God,    This  first  sl«'p  of  revebtion  was 

II  a  prqwrnlion  for  the  future ;  but  the  !ccond 
,  an  iltumination  of  the  soul — a  vital  renewal 
rversion  of  it  from  the  state  of  darkncM  to 


Vl^iht  and  the  Sun  of  Kighti 
_.Bopmcnt  of  the  highest  life,  which  is  _   . .. 
bTOib  Spirit,  tic  third  and  lost  step  (which  indeed   i 
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I  its  germ  in  the  first)  is  the  full  enlightenment  of  the  ^ 
mind.  A'-'A  accordingly  this  fiill  rerelation  i«  ia  Scrip 
ilf,  as  being  the  elose  and  completion  of  the  whole,  cxpn 
(cribed.  and  named  the  lost  tune. 
Before  attempting,  however,  to  point  out  the  divine  ordt 
\  education  of  the  human  race,  bjr  the  gradual  rcvelatic 
th,  two  genera!  oi"'  "r"Hn'iuary  remarks  seem  called 
bserve  then,  first  Oi  when  we  speak  of  sense,  i 

1  Bpirit.  us  the  suco  rms  in  the  crowing  capaeB 

i : lighcr  knowledge  and  MM 

leoBG  of  truth,  which  n2 
pothesis  supposes,  a  i  indeed  is  it*  essentiitl  SM 

n.  mw^t  1)1.'  understoou  »o  ^.jmprising  oil  those  oth^ 
ulnr  K])ecios,  branches,  or  departments  which  wa.  f 
eady  L'numeriitid.  I  mean  the  conimou  ecnsc  of  sc 
ison.  For  that  susceptihihty  for  the  impressions  of  nat 
i  the  understanding,  which,  as  I  said  before,  constitnte 
ise  for  the  revelation  of  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  rcvcUtk 
.ether  written  or  historical — ore  alike  comprised  in 
J  nnd  runirnini  sense  for  truth.  Or  perhaps  we  may  n 
.-,  lliiit  1)V  ilirir  jiiiut  operations  they  form  it;  while,! 
.■r.  ill  il>  --[111  iiil  application,  now  this  now  that  conslit 
■])ii;idii.iii  — iir  perhaps  that  this  one  and  universal  ■ 
tnitli  i-  r.iilrtl  into  action,  and  made  to  co-opcrate  off 
s  dire(t:ini  :iiliI  now  in  that.  Moreover,  that  internal 
rrciice  iinil  a-Miit  of  the  will,  which  I  have  oudeavoun 
>w  is  the  iiriipcr  sense  in  man  for  God  and  for  di 
nsH,  btUings  ;ili-o,  as  an  essential  and  element  of  its  00 
ion,  to  tills  general  sense  for  truth.  For  that  the  o[^ 
lit  of  self-will  and  obstinaey,  is  in  the  highest  degr 
ulrano;'  nf  -<>ud.  even  in  tlio  acquisition  of  know! 
1  ilie  iicii^^niiinTi  of  truth,  is  found  by  esperience  in 
licst  (-.,.}.  Ill  i-ducation.  But  not  only  in  the  ele: 
■y  priiiiipl  ■-.  iiC  learning,  but  even  in  the  most  hi 
i-lii'il  ;iiiit  ilabiinite  systenw  of  metaphysical  ideu^ 
ui'ted  b_v  ihe  prnfoundest  thinkers  and  philosphes^ 
s  sjiirit  iif  negation  and  contradiction  gV-"  -"•—SI 
jve  ilie  urcaiist  obstacle  to  truth  and  ti 
arec  of  eri-or. 
ITic  second  remark  which  we  haye  to  i 
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s  immedialc  Rubject  of  our  Lpcture,  refers  to  the 

jessicat  of  the  living  development  of  tbe  humim 

This  gnulation,  we  would  observe,  holds  good, 

*  a{]fdi<»ble,  not  merely  to  tlie  moral  education  of  "inn, 

*  o  lo  the  intellectusl  itiiprovt'meDt  of  man's  capacity,  as  at 
t  coostitated,  for  all  higher  and  divine  verities.    But, 

I  IrBC  this  may  be.  where  tbe  general  sense  for  truth 

a  the  first  open  and  lull  of  light,  where  the  soul  is 

F  perfectly  free  and  pure ;  yet  on  the  other  hand 

thug  against— on  the  contrary,  everything  favoura' 

■aition,  thiit  the  eorliegt  revelation  imparted  to  man* 

'"*      "lation  whieh  was  given  to  the  first  man,  and 

ira  as  his  heavenly  inheritance  on  earth,  was 

i  perfect  cullshtenment  of  his  mind  (^eigl).     For  hia 

OB  apai  and  clear,  his  sool  as  yet  incorrupt,  pure« 

Both  were  directed  to  Ood,  and  being  one  with  and 

I  with  nature,  were  keenly  alive  to  and  deeply  im- 

rv^ry  token  of  God's  glory  and  majesty  in  creation. 

n  erroT  to  assome,  or  mthcr  to  fancy,  that  this  state 

id  innocence  was  a  state  of  ignorance  like  that  of 

r  of  the  wild  man.     The  tree  of  life  was  given  to 

dy  and  without  reserve,  as  also  dominion  over  thg 

first  made  living  creatures  the  Lord  subjected  to 

I,  bringing  them  before  him  to  call  and  to  name 

«  knowledge  of  death  was  indeed  designedly  with- 

■ '    ,  as  also  the  existence  of  the  evil  Fpirita,  even 

)  exactly  therein  that  hia  trial  and  probation 

:.     And  BO  both  are  perfectly  reconcilable :  that 

icdge  in  the  clearest  light  of  nature,  which  the 

ins  of  all  primitive  nations  so  jMsitively  and 

_        ttlv  as^gn  to  the  first  mnn,  is  in  nowise  inconsistent 

h  Uml  Ignorance  of  death  which  is  no  less  expressly 

lo  aim.      Moreover,  hod  man  but  preserved 

I  kfjKalivc  in  his  heart  this  feeling  of  God.  he  would  in 

I  ttidj  h»re  recognised  his  enemy,  and  even  thereby  have 

""*    filed  over  him,  and  become  the  redeemer  of  nature, 

■d  i4  m(iuring.  now  that  he  has  &iled  in  that  his  high  des- 

on.  a  ItcdecmcT  for  his  own  fidlcn  race.     This  first  reve- 

ktif*  tbavCorc  was,  we  may  well  assume,  in  the  beginning  a> 

'  *i9  alio  be  in  the  end,  a  Aill  enlightenment  of  the  spirit  of 

^«.  but  which  however  was  soon  darkened  by  his  dis- 
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obedience  and  Ml.  This,  too,  is  the  shape  which  &e 
assumes  in  the  legendary  lustoiy  of  all  the  prinieTal  natiaBl 
of  antiqiiity,  and  these  arc  the  threads  of  light  which  in  As 
labyrinthine  confusion  of  legends,  symbols,  and  tongdes  oi 
earliest  heathendom,  carry  us  safely  out  of  its  mases  and  back 
to  the  clear  starting-point  of  the  pure  and  imdefiled  levdatioi 
of  Qod.  It  were  not  difficult  to  show  how  throfogh  the  first  two 
millenniums  and  a  half,  or  five-and-twcnty  centuries,  a  Idfjbm 
providence  and  divine  guidance  was  ever  quietly  caxrying  m 
these  Imninous  threads  of  original  truth,  and  from  time  1i 
time  renewing  them.  But  this  history  of  the  human  nidi 
in  the  prime\^  wotld,  however  highly  attractive,  would  tiii 
us  out  of  our  proper  limits.  Upon  the  ecUpsc  of  man*s  sod, 
when  spintual  darkness  universally  prevail^,  the  senses  am- 
nally  open  to  a  higher  light  were  closed  against  it.  ffil 
better  perceptions  were  overwhelmed  or  Inuied  beneath  a 
chaos  of  true  and  false  or  half-true  images  and  symbok 
Then  it  was  that  the  natural  law  of  spiritual  developmat 
commenced  in  its  full  force.  It  followed  the  progressioa 
already  described.  In  the  first  term  the  numbed  and  deadenei 
sense  had  to  be  awakened  and  quickened  again,  and  in  its 
second  the  soul  renewed,  purified,  and  converted,  before  eithff 
could  become  siLSceptible  of  the  ftiU  and  perfect  illuminatioii  of 
the  Spirit.  To  trace  this  natural  law  in  the  human  consdooi- 
ness  and  in  the  divine  education  of  mankind,  and  to  ascerfcsia 
the  progressive  steps  in  the  di>'ine  revelations,  expressly  giTea 
and  designed  to  effect  that  gradual  development,  is  the  objeflt 
of  the  present  Lecture. 

Tlic  first  step  or  term  thereof  was  the  selection  of  • 
single  people  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  the  whole  hxmian  race.' 
When  the  heathenish  mass  of  legends  or  mj^ths  ond  symhoh 
had  reached  the  height  of  confusion,  and  the  evil  had  becoBB 
other^-ise  incurable,  one  nation  was  chosen  and  set  apart  hf 
God  as  His  instrument  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  afajtt 
of  error  in  which  the  whole  world  was  plunged,  and  to  diicQt 
thoir  looks  exclusively  to  the  future.  Many  prophets  weia 
sent  to  the  chosen  people,  and  it  was  at  first  guidea  and  rokl 
by  none  but  prophets.  And,  perhaps,  we  caimot  form  a  man 
correct  notion  of  the  character  and  history  of  this  people,  ■» 
peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the 

*  Gal.  iii.  24. 
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1  bf  ihinldii};  of  it  absolutely  and  in  its 

I  pripAftie  people  esclusiveiy  iiiU'iiiled  to 

'~*         tad  wluMie  leading  ideas  and  iamoat 

ed  tu,  aod  to  lotik  (m  into,  a  mnuto 

■  Agki's  or  words,  at  fuoet,  coiBpri&e  the  hj^ldy 

■ — I  of  the  first  Cita^^^— tlie  first  ray  of  light 

■H; — in  whiok,  hovrcvcr,  liee   oootainGd   tlio 

1    Holuliua   for    tlic   tJiaoa   of  kgenda,   and 

I  of   Hu:  [K'iatitire  world  and  of  primcvBl 

lis  brief  oMid  umplc  leveJutioa  wa«  ftoeoni- 

riet  line  of  denutMutioa  between  the  Gtnliles 

I  pcopk.  who  vere  Mparutcd  &om  uU   tlie 

1  iiy  cuKtonu  and  laws,  while  a  long  niy  of 

r  toto  the  diktaut  future.     This  point  oi'  light 

;  vras,  howuver,  but   little    coonidi-red  and 

;  line  of  dcuiu'oatiou  too  wiu  otWa  troos- 

n  the  clight<«t  j)Tetext  und  nuMt  wdinary  tempta.- 

I  when  at  Iiwt  it  was  more  rtrictly  ktpl.  U  was 

nit*  spirit,  hut  in  the  letter;  and,  in  coDsequcnce, 

dlufty  hope  whiuh  iimdiitli'd  it  was  totally 

ing  iaterpret«d,  iu  a  narrow  spirit  of  nutiouol 

^'temporu  Bedoemcr.  and  a  politicid  rcdvmp' 

taaf  the  Roman  oppn'Mor.    'Xiiis  delusion,  and 

_  ititudG  with  wliich  cousM|ueuUy  the  Light  that 

I  wcrld  won,  on  the  whole,  reocuved  Uy  those 

raa  in  the  fint  place  oouimunieat«d,  luut  twen 

1  in  the  dorkeit  coloiu-n  of  iudignnnt  oensure  by 

itoty.     The  stitfaeekeduees  of  the  Jmvs  has 

IDC  for  virtuoun  im^gufltioo.     But,  for  wy 

t  whether,  in  thift  lespeot,  a  dificrcnt  and 

:  NcntMioe  can  be  [MKsed  on  the  gencrationB 

M.'il  the  Hubnequeut  clepa  of  diviuv  i-eveUtion 

•vtlopineiit.     FiIU  time  woe  allowed  tn  the  pro- 

(Ipvili.pi-  itself;  and,  afl«  the  lapse  of  twenty- 

-■vhich  tnaki'  up  the  £ii»t  age  of  the  world,  a 

I  a  hnll'  was  allowed  to  tliis  initiatoty  step  of 

And  now,  ut  h-n^th,  atttr  forty  ueaturies  of  pie- 

d  hope,  when  ihi^  lotiK,  dark  winter  of  tbc  oldcn 

-  — r,  llje  hislorical  dcvelopoicnt  of  the  huinan 

I  cutniinating  jxiint.   niid    with  the  venial 

-'t-SolttiCmm)    of   t*-"    — —    "■■■• •i"'-'-'"'^"" 
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commeticed  the  second  term  m  this  series  of  rcreliv 
the  divine  education  of  the  hiimon  race.  Even  fron 
first  opening  everything  ehiiracleriaeB  this  second 
development  a&  not  intended  for  a  complete  and  final  i 
of  spirit  and  knowledge.  Promising,  and  resenrin 
Atture  that  final  mnnifcstation,  it  forms,  in  tliis  r 
aiarked  contrast  t'  ''  ' '  "  ^-cultivated  science  of  tin 
vhich,  however,  >f  its  high  pretensions, 

become  eontinua  i  more  sensuous  in  its  o 

The  immediate  ol  tecond  enlightenment  of  1 

biiinan  race  was  .  al  conversion  of  the  sonl 

previous  earthly  d  the  everlasting  light  hbi 

and  only  Sun  of   .  id  thereby  to  effi»ct  a 

renewal  of  life,  and  a  rerormation  of  all  its  habits, 
and  instil utioiiH.  This  alone  did  God  require;  and 
and  nohlo,  and  deeply  touching  was  the  conflict  in  w 
wholly  new  but  heaven-descended  sentiment  had  t< 
with  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  old  world. 

But  men  soon  relapsed  into  their  former  discord; 
now  our  painliil  task  to  point  out  the  rise  and  growl 
dissension  llirough  the  succeeding  eras  of  history. 
only — by  considering,  in  every  period,  man's  rdl 
rather  his  opposition,  to  the  divine  revelation — is  it 
amid  the  rujrid  progress  of  the  widening  disogreemenl 
the  divine  order  which  rules  amidst  the  anarchy 
and  to  follow  it  along  its  path  of  light  up  to  its  appoic 
and  to  its  close  and  conclusion. 

In  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  Chrietian 
spirit  of  opposition  showed  itself  in  two  difiercnt  foi 
the  one,  the  new  and  simple  faith  was  first  of  all  j 
into  a  chaos  of  philosophit^l  fictions  of  an  old  AaialM 
tcr.*  Ill  the  other,  a  secret  and  half  infidelity  h 
behind  a  i-ril  of  words,!  ugainBt  which  the  faith  mns 
itself  bcbinil  an  outwork  of  words  also ;  and  in  this  j 
histor}-,  a  subtle  and  refined  lojiomachy  first  of  all 
to  a  gient  uiid  lasting  importance  for  mankind.  In 
putc,  tho  simple  foundation  of  the  faith  was  indee 
tained  and  defended,  in  its  purity  and  integritj, 

*  The  Gnoilici  aud  the  Mauicheet. — TVou. 
t  The  .Vriaii<i,  with  all  tha  other  ntianilidiig  nd 
Swaoaatn.  SsbcUini,  utd  the  like. — 3Vm». 
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a  I  but  tbe  first-lore  lost  mnrli  of  its  freeh- 
Conseqapntlj'  the  new  life,  which  sprang 
«  nrw  fiuth,  mis  unable  V>  fulfil  the  hopes  which  st 
c  ami  bad  reawnabiy  entertained  of  it,  and  by  re- 
e  corrupt  civilisation  of  the  old  Roman  world,  to 
k  ntiniy  in  God.  Aecordingly  an  alien  and  purely 
-*  Bcttt  bad  to  be  aswciated  with  it.  The  northern 
e  tallH]  in  t«  iufiisc  fresh  energy  into  the  worn- 
jfeof  Enrm- 

■  irack  of  physical  regeneration  three  centuries  were 
t.  But  at  the  clot>e  of  this  first  period,  it  wiu  seen 
D  bow  litlle  the  olden  spirit  of  dissension  had  been 
or  eren  mollified.  The  foith.  it  wng  snid, 
d  points  be  perfeclly  identical,  but  a  division 
i  Htm  mbaista  notwithstanding.  But  whul  docs 
I  bat  that  the  God  and  .Savionr  of  the  world  wor- 
f  tbe  East,  is  different  from  Him  whom  the  West 
And  thns  the  one  God  and  the  one  faith  was 
ta  of  Bum  again  dirided  into  two ;  and  this  singular 
iUiDBt  any  adequate  esusc.  stUl  subsists  to  the  pre- 
'  In  tbe  following  great  period  a  fresh  life  blossomed 
d  mnnifbld  expansion  out  of  that  revelation  of  love 
l^eriy  Apenking.  now  finrt  of  all  put  forth  it«  full  vitnl 
Sning  a  new  riiapc  to  all  the  institutions  of  human 
■d  impressing  on  art,  ns  well  as  on  moral  and  political 
k  new  character,  totally  different  from  that  which 
■Mod  among  tbe  most  enhghtened  natians  of  antl' 
inred  in  its  loving  aspect,  i.  e.,  in  its  chivalry,  there 
B  this  period  to  attract  and  engage  our  enthasiasm 
'' '  ,  but  for  the  fearliil  discord  which  broke  out 
e  half  of  the  world  in  hostile  array  against 
.  llie  two  powers  which  ought  to  work  logetlier 
ine  end — the  two  swords  of  which  the  Lord  had 
u  enat^b,"f — the  spiritual  sword  of  the  kingdom 
i  liuth  and  the  civil  sword  of  earthly  justice,  were 
i  held  in  threatening  attitude  against  each  other,  by 
•  minds  of  men  were  torn  and  distmetcd  by 

.  VI  uic  Ernst  ud  WcH — of  ihc  Gnrl  atii]  Itsmin  Cliorchia 
lb*  fll*f»l  inlerfoTOfi:  of  llie  Bbhops  of  R"iuc  in  H" 
■      '  o(  Coiul«nIiaa|ile. — Tram. 
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tlie  inirard  strogRle  of  conflicting  duties  in  a  for  ^renter 
than  the  exiemal  peace  ol'  aociety  was  distui'bed.  Bui 
not  merely  i&  such  a  collinon  thnt  the  strife  alone  ahowc 
but  it  extended  even  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  domai 
a  forgetfulness  of  their  proper  duties  and  respective  po 

In  the  instanee,  it  is  true,  of  the  mailed  eecleeiastu 
ev6r,  at  first  sight.  in  one  person  of  such  a 

characterei  as  the  m  iricst  may  startle  the  nu 

gallant  arid  ndble  1.  the  spiritunl  knight  gocm 

ciles  us  to  the  strs  lenon.     So,  too,  when  bn 

Tocation  it  iraa  to  astoml  staff  be^n  also  I 

tbe  sceptre  of  a  ci  Lbe  eminent  akiU  and  jiv 

irith  which  the  diu  of  dischai^ng'  the  doul 

oAen  conflicting  duties  oi  bo  mixed  a  Kovereijiitjr  was 
plished,  Kilcncc  every  murmur  of  a  protest.  But  when 
ought  to  carry  the  erozicr  of  peace  hoiBtcd  iJie  penaon 
such  a  sij^hl  naturaUy  gave  great  offence,  and  sadly  pe. 
tlie  minds  of  men. 

Thus,  then,  passed  seven  centuries  more,  making,  « 
eight  alreiidy  deaeribed,  fifteen  altt^ether  tliat  hare 
from  that  great  centre  of  tlie  world's  history,  when  1 
ritual  sun  reached  its  meridian  altitude  in  ihia  ««rtl 
These  added  to  the  fiiU<en  which  had  prerioufily  pats 
tlic  first  i-liiiiing  of  the  light  of  revelation,  make  no  U 
three  millcmiiuniB.  And  to  these  again  three  centuri 
arc  to  be  added,  i^uchisthcextremclyslowcourscof  lb 
guidance  of  the  world,  as  regulated  by  the  inexh. 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  God  in  the  educaticn 


In  tliis  last  period,  however,  the  spirit  of  disoi 
become  still  more  general,  and  has  broken  out  in  all  itew 
gradually  attacking  and  drawing  into  the  diapate  erei 
tution  oi'  society  and  every  dcpiirtment  of  life.     In  tJ 
derful  cciiiicidence  of  many  and  great  discoveries.  > 
Meously  made  in  widely  distinct  and  independent  hna 
sciMiec,  thi'  spirit  of  man  read  the  proclamatioa  of  ! 
jority.     t'onsciouB  of  this  intellectual  ripeness,  in  I 
use  of  it-i  ui'W  powers  it  assmncd  towards  the  *■ 
tude  of  e>:tr:mgement  and  conboveray,  tncta 
raticing  along  the  assigned  path  towards  pad 
the  ycry  commencemeiLt  of  this  period,  the 
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!-  'i"  iipw  Ecici»«  aod  lltit  aucieut  Culh  is  percept 

.  I  it  soon  jiLowcsl  it«rlf  laarc  distinctly,  um  t' 

'  wi(kr  anil  mare  (ft-ncruL  till  at  but  lite 

the  very  IhitJi  iiaclf.  wliidi  waii Iteuci^l'urtli  liraki 

I  r  and  n{ipu«lng  juirticii.     Still  Inter,  a  nowi 

H^^ty  <Undcd  the  tiiilh   hi  gciu'ral  from  Xbc 

ij-ical  lilt,  irora  which  in  manypUttn  its  roligi 

v.-ivi  oltDgcthcr  n-Bioveti.     And  now  tliot  hie  ' 

.  ■■  '.A  of  ii«  higher  and  apirilunl  eiputicBticc,  the 

lit  muvcTSftl  uiul  i-ontiikte.     iDTolviat;  Hcieoco  and 

/lisoord,  it  set  theiu  also  in  deadly  axiuj  ogaisot 

. — Ibr  lift'  ttiUB  uuiiipiritualized  could  uu  loDger  re- 

luiiLil.  iin:li'  U>  the  dreomy  ideal  «f  a  scimce  which  at  inoat 
<'A>i  but  {laiiinlly  true,  wlute  life  itself  could  cot  satid}*  the  to- 
OIIi^l(llluv  ijf  sciuioe.  And  learfid  was  the  oatlireok  in  which 
Ul!^  Li<:  :iu[a^aism  of  priiuHple  openly  displayed  itfiosiiaoiiiQ, 
'I'iii>  tuiirfold  scltixm,  tlien, — fiiiit.  hLlwcen  ^eiuice  ' 
^itti ,  M  f'uddly,  in  the  foilli  itself;  ihijdly,  bctncen  life 
hiiili :  .iTiil  lastly,  betnceii  the  new  scituec  (whicli 
tJ.L'  jiliiGc  of  the  £iith  it  had  discarded)  and  life  ilttcl 
'"'ijibld  E^um,  vitL  its  scTeral  branchos  and  rumificati' 
'  \|j,DdiBg  to  every  depflrtment  of  huiniui  exuti'D 
■  Ln-u-.  in  tl»e present age.as the  «tiU unsolved proUcm of]  _ 
.  i.ii  hut  God  alunc  slinU  or  in  uUe  to  solve  it?  Aa  jti 
.  ilixpute.  this  prohlem — Mud  especildlr  its  iiuinnt 
liism  in  the  f^uth — can  be  profitably  discussed  on^ 
'  fi  ijf  loTc  and  mutual  foi'bMinuice  between  cognale 
riMi  l.u,ilr<.-d  ounds,  who,  while  they  think  ditlereiitly  on  a 
tw  ]njinSa,  yet  agTC«  in  most.  Many  works  might  be 
ahluiiil  on  both  Bideu,  composfd  in  tlut  n^nciliatory  spirit 
nf  ujiproxinuitioii,  whidi  is  most  accordant  with  trae  phi- 
IvMipby.  who^  Sitt  effikrt  is  in  aU  coses  directed  to  recoil 
aliag  and  removing  the  deeply-rooted  aoiioositif's  of  humui 
tutim.-.  To  a  complete  dei-isiao,  however,  of  the  wh<de 
iutt<'r  in  question,  we  shall  never  arrive  ou  the  rood  of  di»- 
Jiutntiou.  Even  thout;h  the  dispnte  were  maintiuned 
ih*  woa  vnlid  reasoning,  and  were  conducted  with  the 
■liKiiilicii  thrboanmce  and  mihhieiis,  the  attempt  would 
Iw  ineihdiour.  Fur  there  exists  no  euprtine  eourt  of  ap| 
<(>  vrluw  smteitce  both  sides  wotdd  be  ready  to  submit. 
(he  «aa  aide   the  reason,  which  advuncca   with  imlinul 
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s  invt^Etigatioiui,  and  faith  on  the  other,  i 
d  authority  to  decide  in  the  lost  iustance,  > 
o  ucknowlcdgp  its  adversary  6b  a  competent  tKbu 
I  deeply  piercing  into  the  very  mMTOw  of  hun 
1.1  mortal  is  the  conflict.  Indeed  am 
J  without  being  curried  almost  iuToluntarily  ii 
■dnt  of  the  strife,  and  very  fortunate  may  he  a 
B  if  he  retires  from  it  unscathed.     And  if  it  w 
c  hmnan  point  of  view  of  a  scientific  d 
Lsider  it,  good  reason  should  I  have  t 
on  this  matter  my  miad  should  he  as  i 
rent  and  divid(.<d  into  two  halves.     I  have,  I 
an.iiety  of  the  kind.     For  my  pmposc  it 
J  trace  out  the  divine  order  in  the  rev 
fly  given  to  man  hind,  and  following  thia  ]ai 
)  lead  reflection  up  to  the  finishing  cloae  o* 
1  of  the  human  race,  where,  in  the  fidl  a' 
■feet  day.  there  shall  be  no  more  controve«y  ■ 
T>ubt.     Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  see  bnl 
lict  my  sympathies  in  the  pubhcly  conducted  o 
ever  highly  important  and  pre-eminent  a 
1  the  history  of  the  world.     Far  i 
tho>ie  isolated  and  retiring  spirits  o 
>u(  little  if  any  part  in  the  prevailing  dieputa,  J 
Jcs  directed  rather  to  the  future  in  watchfid  e: 
I  full  niul  fiiuil  illumination,  with  all  its  attends 
iiuTij^  wliicii  we  must  reckon  first  and  fl 
ii.\  i.f  IjlIih  iiif; — in  the  last  revelation  of  diri 
[■.i!u]''c  '[lirii^,  liDwever.  some  have  actually^ 
I-..   Ii:iic   lucri   oil   the  very  brink  of  falling  1 
crrdf  iif  r(';;;irding  this  third  step  of  eoligfc" 
lisolutely  new  revelation,  whereas  it  is  quite  o 
;  nothing  more  than  the  simple  eompletto 
[IS,    l''cir  a  revelation  which  should  give  it» 
IX  "     :i|Mi't  fmni   and  independent  of  thi 
'  :   '111'  sdiil  which  marks  the  second  t 
i!ii  :iily  in  jMisBesaion  of;  which  ehoulda 
'  I   chi  iiii.-  revelation  of  the  lieart,  of  love  ai 
Lcli   i.1  wit)i)u.'ld  from  no  one,  and  which  c 
I  would  even  by  sueh  an  nnnouncemeut  proclaim  il 
V  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ore  indeed  C 
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siDoag  the  blessingB  of  this  last  age.  Mentian  is 
of  s  Gospel  that  shall  be  preached  "  unto  nil  them 
on  the  Mtrth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
i,  tad  people."*  This  Gospel,  however,  u  nowhere 
!w  one ;  since  in  the  old  one  there  is  enough  for  life, 
be  duly  observed,  and  also  for  kDonledge,  if  only 
't imdcrstood.  But  it  is  called  the  "everlasting" 
il  by  this  term  it  is  plain  that  notluDg  is  to  be 
but  this  full  light  of  divine  knowledge  now  made 
God,  and  which  has  become  one  with  iaith,  and 
\tly  AiDt  Tcconciled  with  life  also.  In  this  domain, 
this  vpintnal  sense,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  &ir 
;-«t«r  of  faith,  which  hue  guided  us  through  the  dark 
id  l^bted  uB  to  the  day-spring,  should  become  extinct 
p  die  sun  ascends  the  heavens  in  his  full  meridian  splen- 
On  the  contrary,  it  shall  bum  the  more  brightly ;  or 
lo  speak  more  corroctiy,  for  here  no  such  contrast 
place,  it  is  the  morning-star  itself  that  ulijiH  expand  into 
•nd  illuminate  the  whole  world  with  its  light. 
thorefore,  for  this  manifestation,  we  must  endure 
on  patience  the  existing  discord  so  long  as  our 
A  amidst  it,  and  show  greater  moderation  towards 
we  are  subject  to  it  in  hope.  Only  let  me  not  be 
cf  u  recommending  a  Bpurioua  impartiality,  wbich 
b  little  better  than  a  culpable  indifference  to  questioitfl 
'  important  that  can  i^tate  our  own  generation  and 
or  the  indiscrimi  natin  g  contempt  of  an  arro- 
ity.  which  is  even  still  more  offensive  and 
tratb  than  the  most  vehement  adoption  of  cither  of 
views,  if  associated  with  honesty  of  purpose 
As  little,  too,  would  1  be  thought  to  favoor 
I  decisions  of  individuals,  which,  adopting 
[siaciple,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  a  higher  point  of 
though  oecasionallv  it  does  justice  to  each  in 
a  the  whole  materially  wrongs  them  both.  In 
a  of  this  intellectual  disease,  great  names  wero 
oo  either  side.  And  that  through  all  its  variatians 
taJnits  and  scientiSc  attainments  maintained  the  con- 
ole  there  was  mnch  that  was  fiUsc  and  wrong  in  both 
ii  ef]imUy  unquestionable.  But  what  avails  the  un- 
•  Bct.  iJT.  G. 
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■ss  uf  man  against  the  rightoouencM  of  te  a 
e  must,  wti  rtganl  the  lutter  u  tfae  otiwe  of  Qi 
3  painful  fouture  <^  the  cooflkt  m  tlw  foot  dai^i 
sur«,  GikI  Himself  W  become  tke  olijcet  of  ■ 
1  auiuLOeuty.  In  sacred  lore  and  traditim^l 
Lcmiueatly  in  n'Tektim,  God  IIiin£<.-lf  became  an  H  «l 
]d ;  and  in  tlie  i;lul<Uike  langua^  of  the  heart,  and  ii 
tt,  confiding  munuer,  ^ve  Himself  iuto  th«  faandd  of  i 
1  now,  even  this  marveOoue  ehikl  aad  the  divine  m 
t  being  torn  asunder  by  the  dixputouts,  hkc  the  child  ti 
I  Btory  or  pomble.  Two  mothen,  we  are  told,  easM 
^  belbre  the  king,  dispalisg  vit^ntly  whwe  ma  ihw 
\  had  been  overlaid,  and  whose  was  the  living  aut.  ' 
lutliLT.  ibi'  both  had  fallen  aelee])  in  the  a 
.iM-d  by  liLT  prayer  that  the  child  mifht  U 
(vo  by  ihr  sword  of  justice,  but  prcfeiTtd  thalM 
I  hbuiild  live,  even  though  she  must  lotie  it  hy  rengmw 
ttliLT.  \\'hL'reupwi  the  Iting  ordered  hia  officers  iu 
i-luy  tin-  living  child,  but  to  give  it  to  her  who  faf  i 
t  hull  piovwl  liei-self  its  mother.* 
"  It  for  us  tin;  fTfeat  sentence  which  is  to  decide  oil 
vf..  :ind  can  iiluno  put  an  end  to  this  disoord,  ia 
L)U7iti4l.  lint,  in  tnith,  the  more  coufinncd  nym] 
I ilti'lK'iiin;;  iiitcUictual  atnfe  which  mark  the  preae 

idi  one  proof  the  more  of  the  near  approach 
I  at  (ioal  (111.' i:^ Ion.  And  then  the  perfect  triumph  of 
p>litti(iii  anil  the  tiery  baptism  of  the  S]iirit,  which  ii  _ 
s  shall  be  iiJminislerwl,  ahull  imng  with  it  the  Id 
1  universal  jieac«  of  the  soul  whea  under  a  &ni 
fr — tlic  invisible  One  now  become  Tigible — oil  that  baj 
all  kimlrcds  and  fiimilics,  shall  be  rcuiute<l  in  Hi 
lie  liive  and  one  &llowehip.  An  univeiBal  and  peHJF 
e  liki'  this,  wliith,  aecoiding  to  revealed  truth,  ie  the  )i 
is  to  Ifc  imparted  to  the  humim  race,  and  ij 
Liine  fnr  ever,  must,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  be 
viiili'jit  liut  eliiiiin^  canflict.  And  do  we  not  in 
I  M'e  fuch  ;i  one  developing  itself  in  a  man 

11  lluit  luive  ipme  belarc  iu  it }     To  ^lia  con&ud 
Uk'u.  1  mu.-;t  now  derate  a  few  worda,  and  ooandtf 
lenliy  tlie  relations  aubaiating  between  it  and 
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»  ^rsyt,  unqncgtiouahly,  was  the  spirit 

Btlkd  HMD  in  Has  beauttTul  era  at'  the  r««toraiian  of 

P  COfiirr  itself  ripe  and  matuic;  its  feelinga,  too, 

e  call,  Bod,  in  scone  respects,  perhaps  it  w» 

e  the  mBti^  by  the  same  law  of 

t  should  judge  of  a  coireepondicg  caae 

'  "''■-    Let  us  sappoec  a  youth  to  hare 

tj.  or.  periiaps,  br  his  father's  will, 

»  atiU  earlier  period.     Is  it  right  for  him, 

t  the  lore  wherewith  his  mother  hsa  nursed 

If   It  right  in  him,  migintctpreting;  iill«- 

e  of  his  fiithcr's  dying  wish,  to  cast  off  luid 

feat  all  the  wi^e  and  useful  kseoiis  with 

g  U>  the  measure  of  his  je&ra,  his  mind  was 

L,  nteivtj  because  he  has  remarked  or  expe- 

it  Ibore  is  much  in  life  which  was  not  touched 

■  m^mel  Icamitig  r    If  we  «aw  this  in  private  life, 

it  tbnn  a  vtry  bad  opinion  of  such  a  youth  who  so 

O^n  off  all  reatraint,  and  take  care  that  sooner  or 

uU  £dl  undfr  another  and  a  stricter  oTersi^ht, 

•U  at  onoe«atgTown  parental  control.    '^Miy  dien 

•  Sam  >  difibrent  judgment  in  the  realm  of  science 

'  -  AO  vyvs  and  unirersal  expectation  were  directed 

'"■  of  aeieiice.     And  these  hopes  were  right  in 

e  lapeo  of  thexc  last  times  which  are  has- 

\,  the  course  and  trial  of  human  nature  are 

But  if,  as  already  pointed  out.  they  fell 

,  who.  even  while  they  kept  within  the 

)kc<l  upon  the  promised  completion  and 

le  divine  and   etenia!   revelation   in  the 

1  of  truth,  and  almost  as  a  new 

T  was  the  aberration  of  thocc  who  formed 

n  tt,  and  hoped  to  attain  to,  an  ever  advancing 

tfaer  without  God,  or  at  least  one  which,  pro~ 

Liide  with.  Him,  should  never  come  into  vital 
01  [     But  men  cannot  thus  pass  along  by  the 
>l£nce,  without  comii^  ioto  contact  with  Him; 
Oft  to  rise  into  the  higher  regions  of  truth, 
d  intended  to  remain  wholly  without  God, 
■,  be  directed  against  Him.     And  every 
!,  and  men  cspeeiaUy  the  highert,  if  it 
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be  without  Qod,  is  bat  a  fidse  ligbt  of  the  mind  (^miO*  ^'In'^ 
will  only  too  soon  beguile  it  into  the  olden  dazknan  of  tta 
soul.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  then.  For  under  this  BmooA 
sur&cc  of  a  seeming  mom  mildness,  the  lurking  poisQn  ii^ 
denly  broke  out  as  it  were  by  a  fearful  conspiiacj  of  dtt 
times,  spreading  its'  contagion  &r  and  wide,  and  eurnuiUn 
everythixig  that  came  withm  its  reach— -even  as  it  had  dhi 
predicted  of  it  in  the  second  book  of  the  future.* 

For  even  out  of  the  struggle  of  good  against  evil,  the  kite 
suddenly  arose  again  in  a  new  and  unexpected  ahiqpe,  ooauig 
forth,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  and  Ibe  moral  wcrid  w 
transformed  into  a  sea  of  blood.  And  so  indeed,  in  these  jpn-  4 
phctic  pages,  it  is  predicted  of  the  enigmas  of  the  last  am  1 
Now,  throughout  this  great  catastrophe  of  the  world,  so  W  ' 
as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  especial,  but  lustoriol 
warning  from  God,  and  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  irB 
may  trace  among  the  better  disposed,  the  same  sradatum  cf 
illumination,  advancing  through  the  ascending  series  of  seme^ 
soul,  and  spirit,  that  we  have  already  noticed,  on  a  lazgcr 
scale,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Tbe  senses 
of  many  indi^dduals  became,  indeed,  more  and  more  open,  the 
more  clearly  they  recognised,  by  its  historical  characters,  titt 
&tal  abyfiis  to  which  the  age  of  the  world  was  drawing  ni^ 
The  epoch  of  the  restoration  was  moreover  followed  by  t 
general  revolution  in  the  sentiments,  the  moral  princ^ki» 
and  prevailing  pursuits  of  men.  The  third  step,  however,  of 
a  right  and  true  knowledge  which,  from  the  position  of  a  bU 
scientific  enlightenment  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  should  poe- 
tmtc  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  truth,  is  still  wanting,  or 
at  any  rate  exists  as  yet  only  in  a  very  imperfect  decree. 
This  propert}^  is  the  defective  point  in  the  problem  of  the  age^ 
and  in  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  solve  it. 

The  false  science,  even  that  unhuman  and  godless  scienee 
which  has  been  already  described,  can  only  be  overcome  tnd 
conquered  by  the  true.  The  mere  method  of  negation— 
which  generally,  indeed,  is  seldom  the  right  one — ^is  bere  too 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  And  so,  in  fact,  when  doudi 
of  dust  darken  the  air,  or  swarms  of  noxious  insects  ffl 
it,  it  may  suffice  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  shuts  to  liii 

*  The  Apocalypse  or  Rerelitioiis  of  St.  John  the  Dhrhic; — TVistf. 
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:,  H  he  maj  lawfiJly  do.  even  because  it  is  his  on-n ; 

SI    tbe    fnrfiil    thunder-storm    is   lowering   in   the 

the  dMed  window   will   but  Httle  ensure  the  safety 

riwdling,  unless  he  has  more  wisely  provided  ugainst 

nger.  by  a    good    lightaing-conductor.     But  what  is 

And  how  came  man  first  to  think  of  it  ?     Why,  hr 

"  the  dectrical  phenomena,  and   arriving  at  a  fuU 

Kng  of  its  nature,  and  so  in  obedience  to  its  laws, 

■  conntenteting  and  diverting  agent  for  the  electric 

and  converting  the  natnnd  action  of  the  threatening 

into  an  instrumeDt  of  protection.     And  just  in  the 

Ewin  a  true  wisdom  proceed  in  the  domain  of  science 
It  is  only  by  a  good  power  of  a  like  kind  and  similar 
awn,  that  the  supretaacy  of  evil  can  be  overcome. 
torv,  and  to  this  purport  was  the  earnest  warning 
by  the  mouth  of  Truth  Itself  against  those  who, 
1  Utej  sat  in  Moses'  scat,  neither  \rent  in  themselves, 
•red  others  that  were  entering  to  go  in.* 
what  B  different  picture  docs  Holy  Writ  Eet  before  as 
'table  example  of  Moses  !  No  doubt  the  preparation 
raik  to  which  he  was  to  be  called,  of  leading  succesS' 
pMiplc  entrusted  to  him  by  Go<l  out  of  their  Egyptian 
I  thrmigb  the  fearfid  Red  Sea  and  all  the  wanderings 
rildeTncss,  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  was 
forty  years  of  solitude  among  the  noble  pastoral  peo- 
miim  be  spent  the  long  period  of  his  exile.  But 
M)4  without  a  deep  significance  that  it  is  written  that 
loiter  of  the  Egyptian  moiuirch.  having  adopted  the 
of  the  waters,  brought  him  up  and  educated  him 
rn  urn.  So  too  assuredly  is  it  not  without  design 
Hid  so  emphatically  of  him,  that  be  "  was  learned 
I  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.''!  ^  *^^  ^'^  place, 
pkod  reseoa  to  rejoice  at  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Mm  spirit  and  wide  standard  of  judgment  which 
Ht  here  set^  up.  For  ■whereas  it  pas.ses  a  severer 
of  reprobation  on  the  E^^yptians  than  on  any  other 
natioa  or  people,  for  their  moral  depmvity.  it  yet 
that  ihey  possessed  a  scientific  wisdom,  which 
*  the  labour  of  its  acquisition,  while  it  proved 
irtiejewilh  in  tbcir  cilreme  cormption  they 
aW.  13.  t  AcU  Tii.  22. 


A  STBUOOT-E  FOK  TKTTTH  THE 

I  oTprlottiicd  it,  to  be  only  the  more  culpable  imd  doKWiii 

lunishincnt.    Shnllow  aivd  superticial  •oqitice  niav.  iudiMi 

y  liave  already  done,  arnil  theaiselvcA  of  hucli  as  adi 

.,  and  ray,   "  There!   it  is  plain  enough, — Jioee*  bix< 

jyerytliing  fium  Egypt  and  tlie  hieroB-lvphics." 

this  is  uot  tlic  case.     No  doubt  both  tAe  teo  firat  ud 

I  twelre  last  letters  of  ihe  Hebrew  lUpbahet  are  hicro||lj< 

I   thdr   very  namee   indicate:    but   ia   its   primlll 

'oots,  oevfillieleN,  and  above  all.  in  ita  whoU  ffaiij 

lirtrQCture.  and  tone,  this  lanpiage  differs  widely  &om  Iki 

igtyphical  Egyptian.     Ccrtaiolv  Moses  did  leant  hm 

pt  all  that  tbcre  wae  for  hot  to  Uanu    And  thie  leanaj 

bled  him  the  more  eao^  to  diverse  tlk)  thick  Egy^m 

Hid  the  h'ns  cause,  ootaeqwaitly,  h,id  he  to  fc'W  th 

i}{  t)ie  Ki.n-ptiiiD  magiciaiu  aud  si'ipent  channM 

<iin  Xhcm  -.di  ttwt  wss  availithlc  for  hia  puquw^,  tn 

Biiide  it  qiiitt'  ni'^i'  ngaiii,  aad  ^ve  it  anolJaer  nature  by  tk 

to  vvhlcli  he  eui]>loyed  it.     He  despoiled  ihein   of  Uiej 

■fis  of  "jdld  awl  jewds  of  silver,"  bvu  theft  pemusfibleii 

I'lilm  111'  KC'ii'Tiei'  and  tralh.     Foi  it  is  htw-fu]  f<n-  nanl 

1  (Vdtii  ilii>  ivil  power  «]1  that  may  be  converted  isla  i 

Ls  iil'li()7i<njni<<;  the  things  of  God  and  Ills  reveided  trnft 

wliich   Ihii-eliy   is   better   employi'd,    »pirituuli»ed.  ■Bl 

.(.il  \iit]i  n  hi!::lipr  and  better  sigiiificaBce.     ITub  intra 

of  our  o^m  d;iyN,  ai  it  was  then,  aud  iudoed  alwayt  Im 

1  ihiit  the  Jiiiiiiy  RTeat  men  who,  in  our  own  ^cneratiai 
(ii-  n.'ds'uvfll'ofmanltind.  by  devoting  themselvcH  to  th 
■  wiirU  (if  re -r'>tahlidung  right  sentiiniaitB  and  prioci^ 
in  llii-i  ihiir  1,'orid  design,  followed  the  great  exnmplo  ■ 
liy  this  iiiiiii  ■Jti  highly  prcfcired  of  God.  llut,  v-ith  oa 
-o  i'\iT[iti"iiB.  it  ih  impossible  to  boast  of  ihem  that,  liki 
't.  'Ii"r  wi-Ti-  ■■lr:imedin  all  the  wiwiom  of  tbe  l-^^-ptiai*' 
bi'ni'i'  ihc  i'.irt  U  at  onoe esplicahle  wivy.  with  euoh  arda 
iiiil>i.ui"ii>d  /.  III.  Ihey  should  hare  pflV«ted  oomparaiirdl 
;!.'  ;r/iiiii-t  tiic  ini)dem  Egj-ptiang,  and  the  new  l^yptM 

1    iiii>'!l<  i'!ii:tl    ri^nQict  about  trutb.    and  indeed  ahon 

t'  'viitli,  i-i  liu'  Kiruggle  of  our  age.      This  fnel  is  aht^ 

null  .idmini'd  liy  a  few,  but  ere  long  it  will  be  still  HM* 

Liiilly  iifkuowlfd^.    God  is  a  spirit  of  trutii  j  and  ereu  « 
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;  is  His  arfiTTsaij*.  the  spirit  of  contRldiction, 
"  a  liar  from  the  bejpnmng ;"  and,  of  all  the  uowi-rful 
vts  and  mckctl  dc^cm  of  that  imil  aav,  ibc  lie  ia  th« 
d  chirlest  And  tluH  engjy^ta  to  mc  to  aotjec.  i 
u%|^  k  point  in  the  iDoral  systcws  of  our  day,  notwithstanding 
ih»t  it  does  not  properly  lie  within  our  prescribed  limits.  In 
OMt  of  onr  ethical  txeatiBCB  the  question  of  fidsehood  and 
tinb«t)i  ia  but  caK^ewly  Inaitcd.  and  seldom  discnsaed  with 
(fan  iBanuDence  and  ^rity  which  its  great  im[>ortancc 
dnDaada.  Orert  tran^;Te^ons  of  the  laws  bcloog  r&ther 
ts  mnsprudcnce  than  to  ethics,  which  propei-ly  trcaia  of 
nd  raalyscs  the  leading  &ults  of  hiunaD  cbaiactcr  as  fo 
nray  disenses  of  the  uoul.  Now,  the  worst  among  these 
IK  luuallT  ileQosuQated  mortal,  i.  «..  likely  to  bring  the 
loul  Hiiio  lifatii ;  but  the  lit",  in  the  full  import  of  the  term — 
ik  intrninc  proper  lie  of  the  soul,  as  the  prcdominanl  fault 
b  a  iJiHiBctvf  of  imtmtl^-a  whole  life  b«»me,  oa  it  a-ere, 
•nc  pvnl  lie,  IB  &x  mote  than  morlal, — it  is  even  death  itself. 
And  il  is  even  of  this  sin — this  secret  reroh  sg;iunst  mid 
■  .^^niof  of  Uie  Spirit,  ewn  the  divine  Spirit  of  Eternal 
:  ill — thai  is  Mtd  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  shall  bo  forgiven 
'!wT  in  this  woiid  nor  in  the  nmt. 

'a  lUs  luint,  then,  I  think  that  moral  theory  and  teach- 

.  '-in  BL'VCT  be  gUra  and  rigorous  enough  in  its  precepts, 

nidly  an  ivgards  individoaL^.     It  ir  not,  indeed,  a  question 

lii  wnrds.  but  ahout  their  interpretation,  and  what  is  meant 

lUuEie  who  use  thero;  and  in  this  respect  there  may  ho,  and 

■'■  '•  bi,  a  iaise  and  uvcr-sorDpulouB  delicacy  of  cooseieace. 

;v!i.  howi-\er,  we  remember  how,  in  particular  ages  of 

:<,rv.<atlu  havebecu  played  with. — millions  of  oaths  krishly 

.   I  rill  aud  shortly  re-taken,  in  quite  a  ditierent  nnd  oppo- 

iiiii  soon  again  abjured  with  as  little  difficulty; 

t'Onader  the  cxii  el&cts  this  trifling  with  the 

,   III'  obligutians  must  hure  hod  on  the  moral  eha- 

-  ^.  ..  {iiiiplc,  we  comiot  but  gee  eoate  e\c\xfe  in  thi^ 

.  tm;u.  i^urt  for  certain  Bmull  coinmimiti«e  of  Christtans  who 

■iutcly  nifiiso  to  tale  an  onth  in  any  ease,     l-'or  when,  in 

iTaportant  point  of  truth  and  fidHefaood,  a  grave  eiror  litis 

n  committed  on  one  side,  it  is  better  to  meet  it  on  the 

■  r  by  loo  great  strictness.     A  rigorous  severity  can  never 

'  ^i  such  fearM  consequences  in  such  a  case,  aa  the  oppoate 
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&ult  of  an  ovcr-indulgcnt  laxity,  or.  what  is  even  sti 
fiilse  and  erraneouB.  ike  re-gardiug  the  nuitter  as  trifli 
indifibrent.  But  the  further  prosecution  of  tJus  topic 
lead  me  out  of  my  proper  province,  and  I  have  only  t 
Upon  it  in  passing  to  that  which  liea  more  immediately 

If  then  there  Is  nothing  bo  dangerous  to  the  ehaiact< 
individua],  both  ini  1  outwardly — if  there  is  i 

that  works  so  insit  n-vej-ing  its  secret  poisoi 

very  lowest  roots  t  litics  of  the  moral  chara 

unb^th  and  the  Spi  ig,  how  much  more  fearfi 

it*  maUgnnnt  influei  when  it  ia  become  the  ui 

and  prevniling  &iilt  i^e  which  has  not  only  wi 

far  &om  the  truth,  bui;  u  i^.^ji  animated  with  a  d(»dl; 
of  it ! 

It  is  to  this  spirit  of  lies,  and  the  &lse  splendoui 
colossal  enijiire.  and  to  the  final  confiict  which  truth  w 
to  wage  with  it  on  earth,  that  the  most  awfiil  of  the  i 
cicB  already  alluded  to  refer.  And  the  application  ij 
made,  since  a  greater  part  of  their  warning  denun 
have  in  our  age  already  come  to  an  actual  ftdfilme 
then,  this  piaut  spirit  of  destruotion  and  untruth  wa* 
enough  even  in  hia  cradle  to  throttle  two-quarters 
world,*  what  must  it  be  now  that  the  permitted  inti 
rest  has  passed  away  without  being  profitably  employer 
cause  of  truth,  and  now  that  this  same  spirit  of  muI^ 
Ue«,  with  a  far  greater  body,  and  endued  with  tar  more  i 
powers,  is  1ft  loose  again  to  tread  the  earth  for  a  wbi 
iron  feet  and  to  deceive  the  nations? 

Those  whose  responsible  position  in  public  life,  or  t 
hensivc  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  enable  them  to 
at  one  glaJice  all  the  various  elements  of  ctU  and  tin 
cious  prineiplea  and  destructive  tendencies  which  aro  eo  I 
at  work  in  our  days,  will  not.  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
these  remarks  as  (jroundlcss  or  exagjteiated ;  others,  p 
may  make  n  mock  at  them — but  they  may  go  on  i 
delusion  fnr  a  while. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  three  observations  1 

*  Srhlfgi'l  is  apparenllf  tUadiDr  to  thn  trimniili 
in  kfia  and  Arrim.  Had  tha  ilniMt 
quuten  of  the  world.— IVnu. 
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■'.'■  ^Urioe  pcrmisnon  of  evil,  and  is  intended  to 
r;t  to  that  Theodictc  which  I  hove  attempted, 
iliat  Much  a  justificntion  of  the  divine  ways  is 
:ii;iii,  bj'  appealing,  via.,  to  his  feeling,  rather 
''.'  1"'  iniJlinp  lo  force  his  con-riction  by  the  rigour  of 
a«alion.    The  full  justification  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
~  '*  it  MRTtrd  for  a  future  day,  when  all  months  shall  be 
■i  Hlii!}„-r  that  awful  crisis  be  ne.ir  at  hand  or  j-et 
•  i]'-.     If  now,  the  human  race  be  aetually  sick 
finte.  as  indeed  cnanot  well  be  denied,  then 
'  iiling  providence  in  the  afiain  of  the  world 
'  be  sunc  light  as,  and  be  eorapared  to,  the  wise 
kilful  physician.     For  as  thelatter,  in  the  case 
><e  denth  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  total 
I-  bodily  powers  and  enei^,  might  wish  fbr 
t>>  superinduce  a  riolcnt  paroxysm,  in  the  hope 
:  lirht  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  otf  his  fiitid 
-i>.  in  God's  goremment  of  the  world,  those 
.  iijuncils.  which  seem  so  singular,  hut  nerca-- 
nr^  in-  »i .  rxpressly  foretold,  may  have  a  somcwhal  similar 
Wfa.     in  the  times  of  the  last  struggle  the  power  of  dork- 
It  will  probably  work  itself  to  death  on  the  earth:    and 
it  (W  mmumt  shall  come  out  of  the  crisis  and  flcry  trial 
R  sad  healthier,  ihc  divine  truth  is  to  gain  u  complete 
tufib  over  mn  and  deatli. 

he  Koond  rMnarK  f  have  to  make  applies  to  oursclvts  and 
M  «rfl>diapo»ed  among  our  eontemporarits,  and  refers  to 
tfiantuoo  which  subsists  in  thew  evil  times  even  among  the 
1  of  men.  Were  two  nations  threatened  in  common  by  a 
Btdkblr  enemy,  would  they  not,  however  widely  they  might 
K  m  or  [K-rhaps  be  estranged  from  each  other  by  their  re- 
ftrve  cmistitutions.  languages,  and  customs,  forget  in  the 
wnl  of  lianger  their  characteristic  differences,  and  laj'ing 
»  all  ptrriaBS  leellngs  of  jealousy  or  eHtmngemeRt  nnite  for 
rsmtW  protection  and  safety  ?  Mvheart*s  wish,  therefore, 
tat  bU  the  truly  pious  and  well-wipers  of  truth,  on  whieh- 
I  uf  the  twi)  sides  of  the  now  divided  faith  they  may  stand. 
lU  txaitr  lit^ther  without  sacrificing  those  more  intimate 

rltich  cannot  at  present  be  got  rid  of  or  reconciled, 
a  righteous  peace  of  mutual  forbearance,  jot 
s  firm  alliance  i^inst  the  common  c 
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truth  and  all  fiuth.  For  that  the  dearest  interw 
gion  arc  in  our  generation  exposed  to  a  vioJrat  aa 
menaced  ivith  great  and  immediate  danger,  will  not 
by  BttT  loTer  of  truth,  even  though  his  conception  of 
m^  differ  from  mine. 

LaBtly.  the  third  ohscmition  iJiat  I  promised  wil 
tiie  form  of  the  >  a  wish,  na  rather  of  the  i 

of  the  firmest  ci  lat,  howcTcr  awftd  and  s 

final  conflict  ma  good  eausc  will  not  ere 

lost,  but  that  tl  Je  will  have  a  fcvourab 

the  complete  t;  vino  reTelation,  and  thi 

wisdom  in  the  ^  of  this  kingdom  of  trut 

fiilly  mniiifcst  bot  ji      ind  an^ls. 


EKS  OF  LECTtTBI  TH. 


LECTURE  VIII. 


Wtniy  of  the  world  is  the  norld's  tribiuuil,"*  aays 
D  ma«t  famoua  poets.  If  by  these  words  he  meant  to 
1  opiniatt  that  no  other  tibunal  of  judgment  is  to  be 
thin  that  which  is  even  now  get  up  in  the  histoty  of 
.then  soch  wiupiaioi),  implying  that  the  hnmrni  race 
t  far  (nrcr  in  its  present  staU,  and  in  this  particular 
)  life,  would  be  even  as  groundless  as  fl^t  of  the 
ivccit,  thai  the  humim  race  had  existed  from  all 
{.  in  iKXtth.  any  of  the  philosophical  dreamers  of  an- 
i  r«er  &llen  on  euch  a  fancy,  or,  in  modem  times, 
t  utipodes  to  the  usual  current  mode  of  thinlting 
tr  itamble  upon  it.  lite  poet  himself,  as  dramatist 
,  would  but  have  taken  it  iJl  had  any  one  laid  before 
um,  composed  of  sL'\'ural  acts  and  scentu,  from 
r,  ihe  b^inning  was  torn  ofi^  and  which,  ever 
d  the  existing  perplexities  only  to  foil  again  into 
MDtplicatiana ;  or  like  a  poor  journal  ever  refer- 
~  itKin.  hod  no  true  end.  no  conclusion  or  proper 
A  imqueatiomibly  a  better  sense  is  al^  cod' 
t£»  words.  He  may  have  merely  meant  to 
A  "which  rules  the  couree  of  mundane  ai£iirs  is 
a  retribution  on  tiie  world ;  and  that  all  tho 
1  incidents  of  history  have  a  retributive  clut' 
'  Y  nignificanue.j'  Such  an  interpretatiun 
■  Vtltgc«cbitblii  lit  du  Wdlgcridit." 

Scati-Lin'i  Odi  Id  fitfignalion. 

je  (brdblf  eipreuo  ScbJegtl'i  thoughci  on  this 

a  dc  retpicE  hnmjuoe  a'schtppent  qudquefou  au 

\  qoi  dsm  1a  r^ie  drrivmC  Btrc  rcgafdera  anants  tea 

H  iafnelioaa  biic«  ii  b  bi  de  Dieu.    Lra  nalioaa  dc 

S 1  cat  Uur  oiitniK  at  proloagt  et  k  pityitta  dani  UD 

■  loiaetcraeUa  Lrosmit  lenr  saucciuu  cC  lour 

m2 
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the  iTCinls,  which  indeed  suits  veil  wiili  the  autbni 
ind  and  chiiractrr,  would  bring  thera  in  perfect  att 
ly  own  scatiiuenis,  and  adequnttly  expreea  the  tm 
inns  tht  tlii'iiio  of  our  present  cunsideratioa  on  tl 
jider  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  buinfin  race,  then,  as  it  had  a  b^iiining.  so  a] 
have  an  end ;  it  will  not  continue  for  ever  in  tlus  pre* 
but  must  t'\'e!ituiUl7  '  a  termination.     But, 

according  tu  the  in*"  i  divine  chronoli^, 

thousand  yciirs  are  ■  day ;  who  con  say,  i 

dare  offhiind  to  di  er  six  or  Bei'en  of  th 

days  of  Ood  nro  fix.  uradon  ?     Enough  to  1 

we  stand  on  the  bonu  ■  fourth  age,  and  on  th 

from  the  diird  to  the  it.  And  not  unimportant  m 

other  hand,  for  the  detu-  unoerstiuiding  of  the  wboll 
a  right  conception  of  each  of  these   its   great  diti 
epochs.    I'ho  tirst  age  is  made  up  of  the  twenty-five 
of  obscure  primeval  history.     The  second,  which 
the  nge  of  preparation,  is  formed  by  the  fifteen  hum 
which  we  reckon  from  the  end  of  the  first  up  to  the 
tumiiig-pnint  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  known 
fromwiiieh  modem  history  takes  its  commencemen 
the  oldest  tmditiontuy  history  of  the  Gentile  Mi 
tiquity  we  do  not  meet  with  any  statements  that  c 
upon,  or  nny  tenable  data  beyond,  if  indeed  so  br 
fitteenth  century  before  the  epoch  of  the  comm 
modem  liLBtory.    The  fifteen  centuries  which  folk 
form  the  tliird  age,  in  which  this  principle  of  a  n 
spiritmd,  moral,  and  political  world  had  to  dcvel 
pletcly  to  unfold  itself.    In  the  last  Lecture  I  ah 
this  period  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eightf 
of  our  i.-ra.      But  if  it  seems  to  any  more  advi.ia' 
these  ns  the  introductory  portion  of  the  fourth 

acroinjiliiwmeat.  Cot  II  que  Is  terrible  N^mJoi  n  d 
«i:  ciKce  sor  le  erima  n  Ueobiauite  rte^tion;  c'tat  i 
ijue  .l^chTcnt  In  nitioiii  qua,  dux  u  nurche  bote,  ^ 
elle  punit  U  licence  par  le  deipotiiBie,  et  le  lUtpotisint 


^^  «ly.  fcr  Bf  pMt,  1  mmnt  but  re«nnJ  it  a*  Imp 
^iw  Bov  UMepiTKte-  A^   t2ie  one  whi^  I  har««  ya^ 
^h  OK  cue  am  weO  as  the  other  the  aaaie  oHpa^itf 
*™tua  vis  br  iiiTiitml-    Beckoning  from  ao^c  P*^*  ^ 
ir  vithtn  these  hat  &KtTy7nrB,w^  htiTp.  it  ntiMt  bra^M^K, 
^WiHenfientl  npoa  a  ^^nuvd  and  dedaire  ^mdk  m^m 
-^  "f 'Jic  Ttrid ;  and  our  attcotion  caonot  be  M*  ^tas 
~;Ht  dincted  to  the  fitct.  that  w<e  ataad  wt  4»  ^k- 
"i'  'TtiMtinn  frmn  one  gT«nt  p«niod  ta  ima^KK. 
■■■  "f  the  toast  characteristic  at^iM.  hy  vaiA  •■& 
-.^1  oioiawtte  of  general  revolution  in  th«  kiMn  ^^m 
gn>  br  the  bmbi  p«rt,  known  sad  diMiapiMi^  m  • 
vtfpBteTEOtB  pressed  cloaely  tM|jHWr  ^J  t^^a^ 
jHOrr  in  nfnd  nraession  ;    w,  iu  oCh«r  «m^  *«  sm^k. 
'  iif  dnip.      It  is  no  ncte  remark,  &^  s  ^k  9>^ 
~  I  if  cmr  uwD  age.  iiiod(?m  Eov^v^  b>^  v  Ar  AHC 
<>-and-Circntj'   voars.    ran    tlmaiJk  ^1  ^h  ^i^te 
-  iiuman  world,  from    the  firrt  pat;  ikiii^*^^* 
*'.  Bid  lU  loog  wnrs  -with  Cortfaai^e.  dac^H^an*^^* 
9 IQ  llkB  impfTuiI  role  of  the  Cujif.  ta  *a  Aaa  M^b 
■diadalgrait,  but  at  the  Iswt  ao  fcarjM^a)^— aKjia 

■  vd  ctco  up  tu  the  final  inunigiatiM  mAk  aaiAav 

*  Aidi  a  simple  «?n>ark  is  aU»aa      ~  ' 

■  far  oDir  rules  in  the  history  of  S 
■■toinitenrtrries  than  beat  in  tbotatf  4«)a^A 
■;4owevCT.  this  life  be  tboroaiyy  '^^^  — ^<» ^ 
^•voUj  and  feverish,  that  m»  qaiCe«i^^«patfab 
l«  only  in  the  jiolitical  world.  batifcaM  *•  ■■««, 
■Hai  of  BcicDoc  has  the  Bun»e  a«nfcaMa4  «a«^  ^^ 
*.    Onl^.  as  eoinixir*<i   '"th   tl^_rf  '1*^^-  (br 

W  directiuD  nursuc>d   by  nw^l*''*  "oaa^iaAi^^^f 
»  We  how  iraTelled  witli  eq^  •*»%-  tw  m  m^m, 
■•ite  conrse  to  the  ancicnla- 
••  bwp  nrvencd  the  seri^a  crfl 
'»IL  in  the  hurt  decadea  v€  vm 
Ml  tsut  nf  tfaongbt,  or   *> 
*4M  ohieflj'  predomirura 

•  iBWhtr  with,  htrt  fnih 
and  hur-aplicting  iU>ti: 
""^  ieboalc,  not  nnaccom] 
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industry  of  research  and  ostenBive  erudition,  and  ci 

g  altogether  ou  the  minds  of  men  on  influence  no  less  wi 

«  pernicious,  than  did  the  most  brilliant  of  the  sophiiMi 

^  All  the  erroneouB  Bystems  which  it  WBBpossnble  for' 

n  mind  to  embrace,  ana  which  are  grounded  in  itscsMiil 

tica,  or  which  could  possibly  originate  in  any  (bo  to  «pa 

inbcnn  misconceptions,  which  it  took  the  Greeks  sen 

iriee  to  evolve  in  glow  succession,  our  age  has  rapidlyi 

it  simultaneousiy  run  through  in  as  many  decades.  Aai 

[sfiict,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself ,  there  is  much  grOB 

Miisoiation.     Itencoaraeeame  to  hope  that  this  inTeiw|l 

s  leading  us  back  egnin  to  the  truth — that  is  li 

•nding  line  wc  .ire  gradually  comii^  nearer  to  the  bK 

H  of  tjie  first  ErpQt  philosophers  of  Greece — of  n  Pinto 

i,  mill  a  I'vtlmgoras.      It  must  be  self-evident  ihut 

:\  niid  still  more  so  in  that  analog  of  political  hlstt 

liiiTi'  so  recently  noticed,  as  generally,  in  .-dl  such  k 

lieiil  jiiu-.ilk'l-i.  nothing  more  ia  intended  to  be  asserted  tlal 

■I 'mill  mice,  which,  however,  as  such,  is  emioai 

|n.irk.al>le.      It  would  not  perhaps  be  diSicidt  Huximndjr 

L  the  f;ciiiTal  resemblance  into  points  of  detaU.1 

iivrr-i\-roucht  assimilation  could  only  lead  to  ft 

cluit  the   conflict  which  our  age  has  to  go  thiM 
iil1y  iiilellcctuol  is  implied  simply  in  the  prcinii 
'  ^1  /nihlic  iipinion  and  its  influence.     But,  at  the  « 
irui^t  otwevve,  that  in  the  very  notion  of  opinion,  ani 
I'  word  ii^ilf,  tlicrR  is  involved  a  certain  character  of  exm 
mill  uiii'i'i-tainty.     No  doubt  that  which  man  i 
lopeilv  Ih.'  t-iiid  lo  know  is  e-\treniely  limited  and  con£il 
leh  all  ilutt  wo  can  have  is  merely  an  opinioo,  I 
ni'-l  wo  be  content  lo  put  up.    Nay,  inasmuch  U 
irtiiLQty  odmits  not  of  being  imparted  to  nil  m 
iif  that  whidi  we  do  properly  and  certainly  la 
lUDst  beneficially  set  forth  to  others  merely  8* 
nrili'r  tliiit  we  may  not  seem  to  force  their  tniaib 
■ion  iif  ihis  higher  certainty.     And  what  is  tb 
.t  till.'  piLssiiiji^  of  a  prejudiced  or  excited  multilnde  (am 
rli'  In  iidopl  HI  au  opinion,  which  if  presented  tflhro 
r  I'liQi  ielinii  of  reason  would  never  make  an  imprcsmfl 
uid  arc  tlicy  generally  of  that  intelligence  and  oocar 
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ksmrledge  of  men  and  things  vhicb  are  essential  and  ilcccs- 
mry  to  the  formation  of  a  right  judgment  If,  instead  of 
public  opinion  (wiiich,  Amquestioiiablv.  is  a  great  power,  but 
which,  if  it  takes  a  wrong  dircetion,  la  also  a  very  dangerous 
latf'i.  thti  apponl  were  to  be  mode  to  a  public  conscience,  this 
woiiid  be,  to  my  mind,  fkr  more  impressive  and  ecrious.  To 
Stoitnite  inr  mrauisg: — the  impression  'which  the  events 
it  1T93  luaae  on  the  gt^neral  feelmg  of  oil  Europe,  and  the 
ttuiverattl  movement  of  discontent  wmcb,  among  all  European 
Qsiioiut,  preoed«(l  the  great  politierd  catastrophe  of  our  own 
ityi.  arc  instances  to  which  the  old  maxim,  mr  piyidi  vox 
Aa  may.  withoui  hesitation,  be  applied.  Such  feelings  ore 
fcimdnd  <m  a  true  and  higher  judgment — often  on  a  correct 
tir««ctitinient  of  evil  and  wrong — even  though  as  we  must 
tiniii  thnt  in  their  utterance  more  or  lens  of  passion  and 

, — ^.;..,j  ppygais  itselC  and  that  individual  prejudices  are 

:  litly  mixed  up  with  them.  But  how  seldom  in 
.iid  BoiMling  tide,  tn  the  ever-changing  course  of 
i>r  public  opiniun.  flows  there  aught  that  truly 
■  -i-ni.-,  to  be  calltid  a  public  judgment.  And  yet  public 
;■  Qi'ju  is  even  that  on  which,  in  this  respect,  and  relatively  to 
-■'  ihcine  of  our  present  Lecture,  cvcrjthing  mainly  and 
jnncipiUly  turns. 
Ill  dtacussing  the  theory  of  consciousness  a  chasm  remained, 

IV,  rather,  was  intentionally  h4t  open,  and  the  present  seem* 
Ike  appropriate  place  for  filling  it  up  and  supplying  it.     The 
fana  ox  mther  the  faculty  of  judgment  has  not,  as  yet,  haA 
.'-■■  j/lac*  assigned  it.     The  reason,  with  its  immediate  anbor- 
:'i.ile«,  memory  and  conscience;  the  iancy,  with  its  subordi- 
iti;e,  the  scn»es  and  inelinations,  form  six  faculties  of  the 
I'iiT  man,  with  which  the  understanding  and  will  make 
tuj;ctlicr  fi^ht.     The  ninth  is  iho  living,  loving,  feeling  soul, 
wiii'.-li,  njtbougb  it  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  cousciousneM, 
muKi  nf\  ci-(belesB  be  counted  as  on  independent  and  peculiar 
fii.l'.v.     .\s   for  the  heart  (_Gamutk\  (as  some  peculiarly 
111'  collective  sum  of  the  tender,  moral  emotions  of 
111  whicli,  at  any  rate,  must  be  carcfiilly  diatin- 
II  tie  conselenee  and  also  from  lo\-e),  it  is.  how- 
i  uf  application  of  the  triple  relation  and  fiuiction 
I  rather  than  an  independent  Ihcultj-,      Bvit  tba 
ty,  which  completeu  the  wbole  cycle  (ca&  ^mrjI 


I 


I 


I  bumnti  consciouancBH,  and  which  may  be  regarded  ll 

)wn  and  pi'rfcction,  ie  tlic  judgnieut,  or,  in  other  wom 

Kudgiug  mind  (ijeial).  J 

r,  if  this  term  judgment  be  understood  purely  itt'| 

t«.  us  that  procem  uf  tIiou)!:ht  whicb  forms  oomblM 

t  and  deductions,  and  by  mcnns  of  which  W3  aactSbe  VS 

Icct  A  a  prcdic:itc  B,  thia  would  fall  very  tor  abort  of  ^j 

li£catiun  ui  wliieh  I  here  intend  it  to  be  taken.     MonoM 

lould  be,  in  truth,  quit«  a  eupcdliious  task  to  ieparatfttB 

Itativc  Tclatioii.  or  this  rchitive  ct^Uitiun,  from  the  dM 

1  functions  of  the  underHtandiiig,  and  to  make  of  Ih 

lial  and  independent  &culty.     The  jud^jineDt  b  aomntnil 

!V  than  this  mere  coupling  in  the  uiought  of  some  raa(| 

.tJi   some  ;;enei-id   B.     Understanding  is  the  cognittOtt  d 

and  uf  tli^it  u'hieh  it  has  uttered;  and  judgiucnt  it  fl| 

ion  bitwi-iii  two  things  understood,  or  the  "  disccmiiij;  I 

::!."     iH'  liow  ^ncat  a  multitude  of  intellect unl reloUM 

a  seieutitie  or  even  aa  oitifitic  judgment  imply  the  {019 

lei'  and  coiiciureiit  action!     And  yet  these  arc  mcR|| 

te  jiidt,nneiiLs.  wbieb  involve  an  assenting  feeling  in  tb| 

l\'idual,  but  beyond  that  cannot  pretend  to  any  roUil  asAft 

'      'n  practieai  life  the  judicial  function  in  tJie  state  llcM 

s  :i}i  :i:ln;ii:ite  ntandord  fur  estimating  the  high  nM 

!l'    t  !■  i]lu    III"  iiKl^piient  holds  as  the  centre  of  M 

I'Vir,  in  the  dcbbcratiTC  sentence  i/d| 

ii' -.<  d  both  the  mature  art  of  the  unte 

J.  >'ili  I  !:  I  ■  t:iki'n  due  cognizance  of  the  matter ol 
yllv  ili-icirriiii  hi'tween  two  objects  equally  wellualw 
iid'uU)  !,  di'U-rminatiou  of  tlie  will:  for  though  dl 
aiTvJ"^'  into  effect — that  which  properly  and  pcculiatb 
Ir--  ii.  \\lil]ii^' — belong  not  to,  but  is  independent 0 

■il -    'ili   llie  conclusion  of  a  positive  jadgDMfl 

■  li    ■  'I'  ilic  first  determining  motive  of  A 

■I  I    '    I  ■  i.rj-ulging,  therefore,  there  is  eonttlM 

'  '.I  iii~  ijI  ,1.1'  mind  ij/eisl),  understanding  and  williqg 
.lie  '.uviiii,-  Mild  is  the  centre  of  the  consciousness • 
IJMiI^-iTi:;  minil  or  spirit  is  the  highest  of  all  it«  operaticofc 
■  I-  IJook  uf 'f'ntth  there  is  a  sentence  wbleh  admitid 
iim  btre.  ■'  There  is  none  good,"  il  is  there  wiittai 
e.  I.e., dud."  However  harsh  and  severe  this  judgm(B 
ind  at  the  first  hearing,  still,  upon  a  little  reSeetuuv** 
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ijifr^mtse  to  admit  its  justice.  Man  is  not  whoUj 
Bood;  Bt  the  very  best  he  is  not  free  frtim  fsuits, 
IT  Ifu  of  inipcrfcctiun  cleares  to  tiU  thut  be  duex  or 
D  gnuiting  thnt  a  man  might  Iw  foiuid  devoid  of 
of  imperfection  and  quite  faultless  and  thoroughly 
he  TTUS  not  BO  always  and  from  the  first.  Aud 
■houM  here  ui^e  that  the  angela  who  have  coa- 
M  ihcy  were  originally  created,  were  good  from 
B^,  vrc  must  remember  that  at  least  they  arc  not 
1^  themselves,  but  that,  thjit  they  arc  good,  comes 
who  b  the  source  of  oil  goodness.  Now  juBt 
t  «cn»c  can  we  also  Ray.  ^Vho  judges  rightly? 
te  that  judge*  rightly,  but  one,  r.  e.,  (iod.  lie  IB 
truth;  and,  therefore,  He  alone  has  the  standard 
Himself^  and  all  truth  has  its  ground  and  prin- 
1  alone.  Everj'  indiTidual  judgment  and  decision, 
rtant  matters,  has  its  ground,  either  mediately 
triy,  in  this  ihviiic  basis,  and  i(«  rectitude  must 
*  according  to  this  fitandard.  But  this  latter  eondi- 
t  make  us  foolishly  anxious;  for  nothing  impos- 
red  of  us  by  God.  Aud  this  requisition,  like  every 
He*  Inj-s  upon  mon,  is  modified  by,  and  adjusted 
m  of  humau  finiteuess.  Ttie  eonscieutious  judge, 
n  patient  investigation  of  the  cause  as  it  ia  laid 
Bod  after  a  carefiil  weighing  of  alt  the  possible 
UO(iT«a,  nevertheless  errs  or  is  deceived  by  a  rare 
of  cimimstonccs,  stands,  ne%-erthelc6s,  exonerated, 
he  diould  have  passM  an  unjust  ecntencc,  and 
misfbrtune  to  condemn  the  innocent.  Although, 
MACS  aware  of  it,  the  thought  must  be  painful 
la  mm  feelings. yet  who,in  justice,  con  rcproaeh him 
^i»c  he  wtiF  not  omniscient?  He  who  lu  thought, 
md  in  faith,  adheres  to  this  divine  foundation,  the 
wt  crrtsin  that  he  can  find  or  that  b,  anywhere 
int,  mar  rest  calm  and  composed;  he  has  done  the 
Uea  in  his  )K)wer.  He  alone,  who  makes  a  bad 
be  has,  and  what  has  been  given  to  him,  like  an  un- 
1,  need  fear  to  give  an  acconnt  of  his  Bfcwaidship. 
rcocc  of  all  judicial  sentences  to,  and  tlieir  founda- 
rine  authority,  is  an  idea  which  was  not  unknown 
rqmblican  stales  of  antiquity-,  as  is  evident  from 
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Tway  they  expressed  themeelvea  on  the  irrefragable  e 
theUwBiuvl  ilie  inviolabili^  of  tbc  supreme  judicial 
1  also  in  the  ntaximB  wfaicn  tbcy  practically  adran 
a  Bubjcct.  They  honoured  herein  a  higher  and  a  i 
Dciple,  of  ivliich,  however,  in  theory  they  possessed  n 
1  perfect  WiiowlodgQ,  though  in  practical  life  th^ 
ight  hy  a  correct  li  "  '  Mund  rcsson  and  the  W 
uKieoce  accuratt'ly  o  rect^^nise  and  stcadif| 

tinctly  to  respect  i;  na  still  more  generally 

«me  an  jidmitted  d  lat  all  soTereignty  and  1 

irer  ia  of  God,  and  t  ledience  to  the  laws  and 

ireme  authority  in  rests  ultimately  on  a  i 

indation  and  sauctiot.,  r  recently  men  were  for* 

posed  to  nr};ue.  that  poliuctu  iustitiittoi^s  mu«t  be  fbi 
the  reason  and  its  unconditional  liberty,  yet  l»tt«T 
nee  quiekly  convinced  them  of  their  error,  and  it  vti 
ly  refuted  by  the  convincing  ai^i^mncnt  of  actual  fiicL 
wrdingly,  theory  has  (or  the  most  port  reverted  to  s 
iiciple.  and  recognised  the  divine  authority  as  the  tm»' 
:ion  of  pohtical  authority. 
But  the  priiiciplc  being  thus  generally  recognised,  it' 
nk,  still  neccBsary  to  distinguish  with  care  and  occuratt 
ine  iu  what  sense  the  supreme  nder  of  tho  state  is  the' 
:cut  of  God.     The  indenuite  titles  which  are  assua 
stem  depots  huvo  always  been  alien  to  the  habits 
etit.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  such  exaggerated 
honour,  if  nevertheless  the  appeal  to  divine  right  bn 
very  vafTnely.  and  simply  in  general  tcnlis  to  God  Ifil 
His  absolute  essence,  God  is  wholly  inconceivablsj' 
ly  in  Ilis  operations  on  man  and  nature,  and  in  Hit 
us  to  the  hiitii.tn  race,  that  we  can  at  all  think  preci^ 
m.     It  is  only  as  Creator  of  the  wwld,  as  the  Lawghl 
ture,  or  as  the  Benefactor  anil  Kudecmer  of  muikiad,  a 
th,  tliat  wc  ciui  form  a  clear  and  dtHtinct   Dotion  M 
idhead. 

Now,  is  the  sAipremo  ruler  of  the  state  God's  d^ni 
eator  of  the  ivurid  ?    Who  would  venturtr  to  assert  oiijt 
the  kind  ?     It  in  true  that  tlie  paternal  rule  i 
rent,  and  the  universal  feeling  among  all  peopli 
the  sanctity  of  a  falhor's  authority,  rests  on  j» 
lich  is,  however,  ouly  symbolieul — between 
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tbit  of  our  aaacen  Father  vhicb  is  in  kcfirm.  Aod  it  h  no  leea 
Incabo,  that  the  reign  of  a  truly  patenml  inoiuirch  over  hia 
fKfk  aacy  be  tcgardctl  as  a  mere  smplification  ot'  Oic  t'atliL-r's 
pcmniiifnt  of  his  fiunily ;  n  good  king  is  the  fittticT  of  hia 
pcoplp.  But  each  rcmulc,  although  niort  significaiit,  nnolo- 
pM  fiinuHli  us  with  no  precise  notion  of  right ;  anii  it  is  on 
niih  aloftc  that  the  nbole  question  here  turns.  No  doubt 
wben  A  peo[)l(;  it  goventcd  vrell  and  wisel; — whi<:Ji  is  crai  tho 
wu  as  to  oay,  pateniall}'  governed — it  «xhitnt»  a  wonderful 
Hi*(jr  of  natural  derclopment ;  productiTe  induHtry  flourishes. 
[r>{mLitinti  inerenfleti,  and  its  phyaioal  and  nwntal  cultiTAtion 
v<mii7««  mpidly.  Unfiivourable  «ea«onti  may  undoubtedly 
'  I  k  this  tendency,  and  it  will  be  enlirely  slopped  ns  »)on  as 
'  "ubjcet  refuses  to  follow  with  lovinj;  coiifidi^ace  the  ^tding 
-<iiil  at  the  paternal  monarch.  Wheuerer  they  whoeo  duty  it 
:'  ui  obe\'  f^fJ:  to  Ix!  suprernc,  then  are  the  naluial  ener^es  of 
>^mvl  ppoplc  transmuted  into  a  feariiil  clement  of  universal 
dnulstion. 

If  now  we  inquire  in  the  next  place  how  for  it  is  allowable 
IflKiniparc  the  highest  authority  in  the  itate  to  the-Lawpiyer 
of  nature,  we  efanll  tind  that  even  in  this  Mspcct  the  difference 
i>  Ui  Tcry  great  that  nnatt^'  almost  entirely  fiiils  us.  Holy 
taquMtionably  are  the  hiws  of  every  political  community  in 
mpect  to  tlie  duty  of  obedience  which  they  suppose  and 
tcquiie;  but  this  is  not  paid  spontaneously  and  naturally,  but 
haeds  to  be  enforced  and  mnintained  by  pnins  and  penalties. 
And  not  to  speak  of  the  stem  laws  of  re^butive  justice,  but 
nthi'i  of  iluMe  mild  And  equitable  enactments  designed  for  the 
general  benefit  and  the  iniprovement  of  the  whole  communitT ; 
time  nro  still  more  Bub)C<:t  to  the  imp^eetion  and  maniibld 
tfan^i''^  of  hiiiOBD  things.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  measure 
promulgated  in  aiir  country  wiUi  (he  design  of  balancing  in 
MDe  degree  lite  agricultural  and  the  manu&cturing  interests; 
iamercT  yiiaelv  designed,  it  is  found  uithin  a  £ev  j-ears  to  have 
IsbUv  tkilcd ;  under  it  misery  has  but  increased  on  both  aides, 
tsd  the  bw  must  be  repeaW  or  modified.  But  it  is  not  so 
*ttii  the  laws  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  system  of  the 
^linzse :  they  never  fail  of  their  intended  effect. 

a  wc  further  ask  in  what,  if  in  any  respect,  the  earthly 

'b  ths  deputy  of  God,  as  Redeemer,  EIUanlA^&^«t1 

A  aoU'oB  of  grace  and  macy  doea,  vr«  ixnA 
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mit,  attiwh  itself  to  our  idea  of  supreme  authority^ 
thia  respoct  it  presents  a  sort  of  anali^-  and  reaemt) 
the  idea  of  tlie  Godhead.  Properly  speaking,  hofll 
i  exerciK'  of  |^co  and  mercy  forms  an  exception  Ij 
oeral  rule  of  man's  sorercign^,  and  belongs  to  bintl 
his  special  function  bs  adnunistriLtor  of  justice.  ]| 
er,  the  most  patem  '  '  '  ?neficent  of  earthly  mloi 
most  provide  only  f-  ysicnl  happiness  of  his  p| 

»  may  alleviate  or  ■  ry  palamitiys.  or  procuna 

npoinl  blcNsings  ai  i|>es  for  his  sut^ecta ;   tm 

ihappy  sou]  can  be  .  Oiie  alone.     The  dialiiHl 

vejust  Ttuulc  will  b(  re  apparent  bymeana  ofB 

ist.     Wherever  the  are  not  regarded  meVM 

lehers  of  the  people,  out,  ns  is  the  case  in  the  greater 
Western  and  of  Eastern  ChriHtendom,  as  priests  SpM 
th  a  divine  nuthorilj,  this  their  public  vicegercncy  i4 
imnrily  and  immediately  to  the  Retlermer ;  its  juditufll] 
>ns  over  the  coiiNcicnee  ought  to  ehiui  a  visible  publieiM 
be  left  entirely  to  the  consoience  and  guarded  by  its« 
CTcev.  And  in  this  respect  Ues  the  distinctive  pecvliOl 
e  relation  subsisting  between  the  supreme  authority  i 
ite  ami  God,  which  however  refers  pre-eminently  tw 
tribute  of  Jill/ ire.  And  here  it  is  no  mere  remote  ad 
d  iveak  ri'sriiihlance,  dependent  on  the  principle  rf  kj 
.'aknesn  am!  iiiipi-rfection ;  but  it  is  a  true  and  radii 
reney.  piililir/ly  ;idmitt«d  and  recognised,  and  exfin 
nse(|iienlly  ii  vjetit  pubhc  influence.  And  therefimj 
at  amonf^  ilu'  liivers  elements  or  branches  of  the  siqj 
■litieal  aiiiluiriiy  (which,  however,  fundamentally  anu 
!icnce  is  OIK'  iind  indivisible),  a  speeinl  sanctity  la,  as  ij 
ready  reiiiiirki'il,  ascribed  to  its  judiciid  functioM,  i 
ird.  tlic  ciiribly  head  of  the  state  is  the  dispenwr  d 
vine  jii^lirc,  tlu'  viei-gercnt  of  the  Ju^  of  the  wotld^ 
divine  fiLiii  iifinar)-,  and.  so  to  soy,  the  supreme  judgel 
srlds  tribunal.  And  this  is  the  point  of  view  frtna  J 
I  matters  aud  quoatious  connected  with  this  suttject  it 
Uy  bo  anRwcred  and  most  correctly  dcterniined, 
JR  exalted  dignity  of  the  earthly  nder  may  not ' 
0  liternlly.  1  must  here  observe,  that  the  diTii 
iio  allows  mercy  to  take  the  place  of  jnttioe, ' 
mally  and  by  way  of  exoeptNa,  but  almji 
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*a  long,  at  least,  lu  it  is  in  any  way  powabic.    And  here  ec 
in  iLe  a[ipli«itioQ  of  the  prineiiJe  which  we  pPMiouiily  n 
vwiced : — That  God  is  in  novrine  absolute,  but  that  oi    '' 
cnntrun-  His  justice  is  in  CA*ery  case  limited  by  His  loti 
ffnee ;  whili;  the  latter  again  is  restricted  and  modified  h 
justice,  iind  both  indeed  rceiprocnlly  by  each  other.     W 
h»  fiirmed  in  his  heart  the  feast  vivid  notion  of  God.  n 
estcrtmn  the  slightest  doubt  of  this  union  of  justice  i 
mnev  iu  the  divine  essence, 

Wiien,  however,  we  speak  of  kingtt  being  the  dispensers  d 
iirini'  )!istiee,  we  mean  it  in  quite  a  different  sense  fti>m  thut  a 
wUcii.  during  the  fjrent  imniigrntiou  of  the  uorthem  hordes  a. 
Ana.  ihe  barbarian  conqueror  proclaimed  himself  the  scour^ 
of  Cod.  By  assuming  this  title  he  merely  meant  to  tnr^ 
hit  ftdvervaries  by  the  thought  of  haiii^  to  encounter  in  him- 
Klf  a  feartiil  and  destructive  power  of  e\-il.  whom,  in  order  to 
ehartise  s  d^enerate  world,  the  Ahnighty  had  permitted  to  do  as 
h»  pleased  and  to  let  loose  his  fury  on  tne  mitiocs  of  the  eorth. 
Aaa  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  not  confined  to  the  period  of 
c!w  nrat  migration ;  for  the  true  notion  of  the  representation 
of  the  divine  judge  of  the  world  by  the  supreme  power  in 
^  »tatt'  eombines  together  with  the  stemest  severity  of 
jutiee,  wliich  in  this  respect  is  both  wholesome  and  necessary, 
4e  greatest  clemency, — for  where  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  a 
clemency  i;reatcr  tlian  the  divine  ?  But  moat  especially  dooa 
tliiii  idea  imply  thut  which  is  here  pre-eminently  requisite, 
and  insists  with  a  prominence  proportionate  to  its  great  im- 
porlu'iee  on  the  strictest  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  <itW 
itfi  duliti^  of  this  vicegereucy.  .But  the  ii^rior  eseelleoo^fl 
if  tiu*  idea  over  many  other  explanations  of  a  similar  kiii4^| 
hut  Lilviuring  under  the  defect  of  extreme  vagueness,  consis^^l 
fvm  in  this,  that  it  comprises  and  inseparably  combines  those 
two  importnat  conditions,  both  that  the  supreme  governor  is 
iwponniblc  to  God  alone,  and,  as  following  therefrom,  that 
lie  i<i  unquestionably  responsible  to  Him,  and  that  it  also 
detrrmincs  in  what  sense  and  in  what  way  he  is  so. 

Ktexy  izTcat  and  remarkable  event  which  marks  an  epoch 
la  the  |vililical  history  of  nations  and  the  world,  may.  jierhapa, 
■   "     1  a  dispensation  of  justiee.     If,  then,  such  an 
r  partial  and  confined  to  a  single  -people  or 
xtcndutg  to  an  entire  ny ,  xoxy  ^k\o(Ju^ 
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upoa  as  a  edgn  of  judgment  already  oommencmg,  or  at  Imt 
of  a  retribution  tnreatening  but  mercifully  Bospeaadedt  te 
same  mode  of  consideration  may,  with  as  good  retson,  W 
applied  to  every  resolution  of  the  political  world  on  the  gmt 
questions  of  peace  and  war :  for  the  power  of  ™«*""g  mr 
and  peace  is,  at  all  events,  the  peculiar  and  chazacteristic  pt^ 
rogative  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  Now,  At 
simplest  standard,  perhaps,  of  judging  of  the  justice  of  eiftV: 
is,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  to  ask, — is  the  proclamation  of  wvv 
the  treaty  of  peace  so  entirely  founded  on  truth,  so  peJbiidt 
correspondent  to  the  righteous  and  judicial  character  of  (kir 
that  man  need  not  fear  to  lay  them  before  the  Judge  of  thi- 
whole  world  for  His  ratification  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  thtt 
most  assuredly  are  they  right  and  righteous,  whatever  be  tbek 
consequences,  or  whatever  be  the  judgment  that  men  tUBf 
pass  upon  them.  But,  othenvise,  if  the  manifesto  of  war 
contain  nothing  but  shallow  and  specious  pretexts  paiofiiDj 
raked  together,  or  of  fine  colourable  phrases  which  even  tb 
eye  of  the  world  can  see  through,  if  a  light  touch  of  tratk 
be  only  thrown  over  it  in  the  hope  of  concealing  the  con- 
queror's lust  of  aggrandizement,  or  the  equally  destrudife. 
principle  of  an  old  national  feud  or  jealousy.— if,  in  the  pactfi* 
cation,  imder  ambiguous  terms  and  cunningly-devised  phnsei, 
the  seeds  of  a  future  war  be  carcfiilly  sown,  and  thus  Hm 
worst  disease  of  the  political  world  be  propagated  and  multi- 
plied from  generation  to  generation,  then  most  assuredly  the 
guardian  eye  of  Eternal  Justice  has  not  watched  over  its  com- 
pletion, and  bestowed  on  it  His  blessing,  but  another  and  ft 
ver^'  different  coadjutor  has  had  his  hand  in  the  game— the 
spirit  of  untruth,  viz.,  and  of  corruption,  of  strife  and  rain, 
whom  no  name  so  exacUy  describes  as  that  of  a  '*  liar  fix>m  the 
beginning." 

Now,  as  not  only  the  annihilation  of  the  race  of  giants  in 
the  universal  deluge,  with  which  our  sacred  history  opens,  and 
to  which  the  ancient  traditions  of  almost  every  people  allude, 
more  or  less  direcdy,  but  also  the  partial  overthrow  of  a  single 
nation,  the  tragical  closing  catastrophe  of  particular  ages,  is,  as 
it  were,  a  prelude  of  the  final  judgment  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  time ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, . 
the  original  corruption  of  the  primal  lie  is  propagated  as  an^ 
^ereditaiy  evil  frcoa  tniAlcmmwTO  v>  n\W\Bw\^>\Tt\  >  «Ad  from  oeop 
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»  century.      For  even  now,  may  many  ft  fertile  spot,  the 

ttal  uf  a  bappy  and  unitt-N]  oomiauiuty  in  the  midEt  of  pTo»- 

|W  I  III  II I  tunes,  and  of  peace  unbroken  ut  home  or  abroad,  be  coo- 

lidERil,  if  not  a  garden  of  iimocenpc.  still  the  hlisstul  dvrpUJng 

tt  poaoe  and  quiet.      Sut  into  tliese  happy  preset*  the 

nil  cpirit  of  ontruth  and  discoatrat  ever  and  anon  steals,' 

IB  Rpent  over  again  in  the  historr  of  the  haraan  mce  the 

MBie  scene  of  temptation  which  nurkcd  its  commencement . 

1h«vdK  And  downwBjds,  nnd  in  a  twofold  diroction.  does  the 

lyu^  (pint  of  strife  ply  hie  Beductit«  arts.     Now,  on  the  one 

nde,  he  wfaispers  in  the  ear  of  the  rising  generation.  "  Tlmt  is 

the  true  knowledge  nnd  the  rctd  Kienoc  which  men  are  most 

tuions  to  witlihold  firom you;  butseickfiiMof  all  tobefr^e^— 

shake  off  this  unworthj'  spirit  of  slavish  obedience,  then  Ghall 

all  that  ii  noble  and  iuiellectually  great  be  at  once  youn.    Tn 

lias  nj,  and  thus  only,  was  it  attained  by  the   gfi-at  and 

good  in  ancient  timca."     But.  on  the  other  hand,  he  directs 

bimielf  to  the  individual  invcstMl  with  authority  ;  and  if  the 

|Micnlal«  be  onrighteous.  his  ear  is  already  more  tlinn  half 

DpiB.— nnd  ev«n  if  ho  be  upright,  still,  aa  a  man,  lie  u  not 

»™»Tii  inoPctSBiblc  to  such   whLsiKTingB,      "  WTiy."  he  in- 

HdimulT  u^s,   "  doet  thou  dr^iw  back  no  fcarfiilly  before  that 

*iiich  ilti.'  people  mil  their  rights?     These  arc  notliiiig  but 

ttiUisJi  tiotioiis  which  the  school-boy  may  do  well  to  dt-ckim 

ibout.  liut  praiTlicallv  they  arc  worthlcsH  and  unrcnl ;  no  one 

mtBUi  thrin  seriously — the  whole  wor^d  puts  no  £uth  in  this 

OTBrdr.     Itulc  your  subjects  with  an  iron  hand,  that  is  all 

llat  they   know   how   to   respect :    nay,   they   eren   sdiuire 

tb^  bold  hptrit  that  defies  them,    and  they  will  suppliantlv 

RTovncc  thy  greatness  of  mind  ouil  strength  of  eharaclcr 

iC  hrtniTiisg  no  infinnness  of  purpo«e.  you  boldly  and  etenJy 

timtnch  upon  or  disregard  oil  their  pretended   ri^ts  and 

pririJrgF*.     If  only  your  sovereignty  be  solidly  osttibltshed 

^'nn  witliin,  and  well  rounded  fi'om  without,  then,  besides  a 

pwt  name  witli  posterity,  you  will  also  secure  to  yourself 

t*K  |i:T-»cni  enjoyment  of  very  great  and  solid  adTniitJiRcs." 

Ill  thL<  wise.  &om  the  original  sooicc  of  the  one  lie.  is  thc- 

iiilirril,iii(.'i'  of   the  old  evil  trangmillcd  from   generati<in  to 

I  paMntion  in  the  political  world,  in  the  two  opposite  forma 

Erchy.   and   the   despotic   lust   of  power   and    < 
Hicm;  nn>  Harna  of  evU  are  mote  <^iEB&ifcf 


I 
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ied  than  nt  the  first  look  they  appear  to  be  in  H»|i^i 
jtory,  the  grout  teacher  of  truth,  jjivea  its  sure  wJW* 
eir  aflBnity.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  great  rtP" 
im  for  the  discord  of  the  citizcnn  to  be  put  nn  eno  t 
me  victorious  general,  whom  all  parties,  wa  '' 
nensioiiB.  hiiil  as,  the  benefiielor  of  the  Trhole 
it  how  seldom  is  the  pacificator  content  with  the  ^ 
Je  of  the  restorer  of   ~  '  c  peace,  and  docii  not  go  ■ 

rthcr,  and  become  t  ling  tyrant  and  th«?  i^jgH 

nqucror.     The  whol  of  the  world  is,  in  short, 

jrc  than  the  continuu  fg!e  between  the  puiifyir 

the  divine  rctributi  this  spirit  of  politicH 

lich  is  ever  renewing  .  these  twofold  forma  of  •! 

d  despotism. 

Moreover,   while  wc  ncknowlcdjfe    tlio    divine  anl 
Fcstod  in  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  ulntc,  we  must  tab. 
w  \vc  mix  up  with  our  conceptions  tin  this  head  theUl 
highly  dangerous  and  so  pre^nnt  with  fatal  erron,  of 
solute  and  uneunditional,  which,  as  we  have  obeaM 
irked,   cannot   be   applied   even   to  the    Godhead  n 
ring  TtMi  to  misconceptiomi.     If,  therefore,  in  anf  vm 
larty — for  now-a-days  even  justice  ia  made  a  party  mM 
anywhere  a  party  of  otherwise  wcU-disposed  men  ctlW 
:ves  "  a)»olutists,"  such  a  designation  is  of  itself  MflS 
excite  our  apprehension,  lest,  with  so  absolute  a  vi| 
iuking.  some  spark  of  evil  be  slumbering  beneath  tbe  ■■ 
ismueh  as  one  absolute,  i.  «.,  one  imcondidonal  diM 
destniction  invariably  calls  forth  another. 
Absolute,  if  this  permcious  term  must  ho  used,  the 
wcr  of  the  leptimate  sovereign  of  a  state  may  ' 
llo<l  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone. 
;    supreme  niler  responsible  to   man,   then   the 
erice  woiilil  Iw,  that  instead  of  one,  the  many  to 
is  iinsiviT;iblc  would  be  absolute.     But  in  another- 
)0!i>il>le  lo  call  the  supreme  power,  whererer 


4'ilute  or  unlimited;   for  it  is  limited  i 


maaj  wan 


.'fkerl  and  controlled  \>y  the  treaties  si 

tweeii  it   iuid  other  powers — by  the  laws  wliinh  its 
existeiiee   liiini  the  times  of  his  predccesa 
■  Ptill  in   Rirce  Ijy  the  fitmily  laws  of  suom 
ittcrs  pertaining  to  or  connected  therewiti 
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best  power  in  the  gtatc,  is  dt^termiDcd 

Jicse  institutions,  and  violently  to  sub- 

tmd  compacta,  then  is  ihcre.  in  such  a 

I  «e  really  justified  or  entitled  either  to  make  objections 

Uttnircs  or  to  oppose  them.      By  such  arbitrary  and 

Mceedings,  however,  he  is  himself  undermining  the 

ion  of  his  own  power.     And  a.  regard  to  and 

on  of  ibc  possible  consequenceE  of  such  injustice 

it  inxtancca  furnish  the  necessary  and  salutary  check. 

re  look  a  moment  &om  the  right  itself  to  its  actunl 

i  infliKnce.  how  often  and  how  prcatly  are  the  latlor 

■dvene  circumetances  and  evil  times.     Nothing,  in 

are  at  iasoe  with  and  opposed  to  nature  aod  to  life. 

Toy  notion  of  unlimited  power,  and  generally  all  that 

te  or  dcKtructi^'e. 

Mre  is  yet  another  side  on  which  the  supreme  poli- 

<x  i»  enentially  checked  and  controlled.    It  is  bound 

3(T  and  pay  respect  to  the  principles  of  religious 

riadi  rests  no  less  than  itself  on  a  divine  authority. 

ckuidi,  althoueh  Tcry  different  in   its   nature,  and 

'         a  wholly  different  origin  from  that  of  the  state, 

fi.  equally  inviolable.     If,  however,  the  civil  and 

r,  not  content  with  a  coordinate  jurisdictioa  and 

of  ecclesiastical  a&ir»^-with  a  joint  authority 

gfaould  attempt  to  moke  the  religious  pohty  also 

to  his  own  arbitrary  will,  no  one  perhaps  will 

xipDM!  force  to  force,  and  probably  no  one  would 

tn  so  doing.     But  by  such  an  attempt,  as  indeed 

t  of  religiouH  oppression,  the  supreme  civil  power 

.  fataUy  undtTminc  the  very  basis  of  its  own  autho- 

ir  instance,  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  places  the 

ia  the  painful  alternative  of  making,  what  in  any 

be  iDoet  pernicious,  a  choice  between  divine  and 

ity — or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  between 

it«  allegiance  equally  divine,  be  does  but  smooth 

^  must  lead  at  last  to  hxn  own  ruin. 

do,  io  the  spiritual  community  of  the  faith,  in  the 

political  body,  man's  patrimony  of  original 

into  two   directions.      In  the  one  it  turns 

towards  the  post,  and  in  the  other  it   tends 

'  into  the  iodefinitc  &turc.     Both  of  thcie 
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abcrrationi  are  wholly  indi^pmdeiit  of  the 
well  as  of  tJie  subject-matter  of  bdiot  They  m 
to  be  tbund  in  the  old  oovenaut,  as  the  first  { 
reviJatioD.  no  lesa  than  in  the  second.  The  fin 
ditary  faults  of  man's  nature  is  dcodnoii. — or 
different  phase — iokcwarmiicss — nuuiifMting  i 

in  a  dose  an "  ;reneo  to  the  old  in  it 

forma.     In  spirituHl  death.     Fo 

abuodance  od  may  havcnuulear 

will  to  ma  d  to  make  on  atonemi 

it  is  k-ft  ti  of  the  individual  to  ra 

and  ita  reici  wervaaoe  is  the  uiai  ■ 

and  conseqiu  _a  point,  as  in  others, 

and  iiilwrn  ^jiuiluiu  doath  strongly  manifi-a 
BiH'ond  of  these  hereditary  &ults,  or  rsthar 
diffi-'rcnt  form,  is  the  vfiiiit  of  innovation,  t 
lilanec  of  life,  hy  irtiich,  in  &ct,  this  inaer 
propagated. 

On  both  dww  bulte  and  erroneous  wmyB 
religious  matteiB,  Berelation  eiprcsaes  itaelf 
tunc  of  stem  repnifaMtian,  thonrii  perh^N  iti 
regard  to  the  former  is  even  itiu  more  tevere. 
epirit  of  innoTation,  all  efaan^  in  thia  don 
merely  human,  and  not  visibly  and  manifci 
spirit  and  wigin,  must  simply  on  tliat  account 
condemned.  Now  in  both  uie  parties  into  whio 
ha[)|>ily  divided,  there  are  many  who  are  captiva 
by  IliiM  spirit  of  cbange.  For  among  thoae  wlu 
seduL-od  by  it  not  a  few  are  now  animated  wi 
profound  reqvect  fbt  whatever  is  old  and  atert 
inncivatioD-inaDgera  of  our  days,  many  are  ta 
rank^  of  those  who  originally  strove  to  item  ' 
ation  and  ohange.  Oh  that  all  who  are  pern 
Bpiiit.  and  are  ever  casting  their  views  forward 
would  onlyadmnoe  a  little  further  still  in  tfaei 
to  tiike  in  the  end  and  concluoion  of  all.  In  t 
tlie  tinid  judgment  of  the  world  (and  what  ii  t 
revehition  but  such  a  reminiscence  of  death  I 
which  light  philoeophy  was  even  in  olden  time 
iu deed  in  a  nairow-minded  limitation  to  our  m 
far  wider  aenK,  emfanteing  in  ita  univeml  ty. 
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■f  of  the  whoie  human  roc*),  in  ttc  wamiiigB  nnd 
to  thii  iaet  dnv  of  account,  so  long  and  so  often 
n  will  find  nil  tLe  infumuilioD  that  they  ^ock,  nnd 
'"-^  "«d  any  human  imicn-ations,  since  by  Uiia 
it  old  and  ctcruid  shall  receive  a  trebly  cxnltcd 

a  doubly  new  life, 
s  the  political  body  and  the  religious  community, 
rfkUctB  forme  a  third  society.  Though  ttumeri- 
r,  yet  in  it»  effects  on  the  mindH  of  men.  whether 
«ly  attd  diffuses  itself  without  the  rigid  restraints 
ii  mrowly  confined  to  the  formalism  of  the  school, 
f9»t  as  either.  SpirituEd  in  its  matter  and  in 
I,  it  either  renouneos  a  divine  sanction,  and 


t  grovs  und  flourishes  beneath  the 

i  llirougb  the  fostering  care  of  ecclc^siastical  in- 

Hokltng  an  intermediate  place  between  the  two 

I  of  human  society,   in   its  Rubj  cot-matter  more 

■.  but  deriving  from  the  other  its  cxIcmLd  eup* 

of  a  mixed  nature  nnd  partakes  of  both.     But 

orifrtaal  sin  of  Kricnce  is  exactly  similar  to  that 

1  pulilieal  life.     Manifesting  itself  in  a  twofold 

t  Mther  assumes,  in  the  tsptrit  of  Bnnrchy,  aa 

I  townrds  all  that  crista  from  without  and  is 

n  above,  or  perhaps  comes  forward  in  a  pre- 

if  system  or  eeientific  sectarianism,  which  not 

~  '  nattcal  as  the  political  party-spirit  with 

is  often  very  nearly  and  closely  allied, 

divine  order  which  rules  the  hiatory  of 

9  retributive  Itiv.  must,  in  all  csBcntial 

W  apparent  frnm  the  preceding  remarks.    It  is  an 

ItcmatioD  between  the  purifying  fire  of  f3od'B 

;  and  the  inheritance  of  the  ^  evil,  which 

B  anarchy  now  in  despotism,  at  one  time  in 

'  'nkcwaminess  of  faith,  at  another  in  tb« 

mtion  and  cliengc.    This  purifying  fire, 

rhilc  confining  its  immediute  opnvtion 

,  -J  marked  and  distinct  epochs  of  nistary, 

w  shape  and  form,  invariably  gains  for  itsflf 

to  embrace  the  whole  world. 
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MoreoTer,  every  one  must  feel  that  in 
track  of  this  judging  niirit in  itsfltem  co 
we  must  reverently  follow  at  n  reepcctful  dietanee  tc 
it  what  it  is  and  how  it  manifests  itself,  and  take  g 
how  we  presume  to  confine  it  nithio  ii 
reduce  it  to  any  precise  and  rigorous  dctmition. 
be  too  carefully  on  our  guard  against  ascribing  t* 
in  its  guidance  of  mankind  many  luid  subtle  dei  _ 
after  oU,  perhaps,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  &iiciflM 
ceits  of  man.  In  general,  however,  it  may  sa&ly  h' 
the  subordinate  views  and  higher  ends  wbich  are  vii 
leading  catastrophes  of  nations  and  empires,  or  even  a 
ages,  have  especial  reference  to  that  gradation  in  the  i 
revelation  which  I  explained  to  you  in  the  previous  Lt 
as  having  a  regard  to.  and  comprising  tlie  whole  human  n 
its  comprehensive  design,  By  way  of  eiemplification.  s 
an  instance  of  the  right  application  of  the  ideas  here  adva 
I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  odd  a  fuw  words  on  those  evroQ 
catastrophes  of  universal  history  which,  in  this  rcspeot, ' 
the  most  important. 

The  imiversal  deluge,  of  which  the  whole  surfeoe  « 
globe  presents  so  ninny  and  bo  great  traces  and  prooft.! 
a  partition  wall,  sternly  separating  the  earUest  race*  rf 
from  the  subsequent  generations.  Of  the  former  il  if 
probable  that  they  were  very  different  from  the  latter,  not 
in  their  manner  of  life,  but  also  in  their  pliyEteal  aisil  i 
lectual  powers  and  endowmenls,  and  likewise  perhui  i 
nature  and  mode  of  their  moral  corruption  and  iwpni 
My  remarks,  therefore,  may  well  be  confined  to  this  i 
that  great  ijartilion  wall.  The  nest  ^reat  catnKtropbe,  » 
is  both  expressly  given  out  as  a  di\-mc  retribution,  (a 
such  can  be  proved  from  profane  history  as  nmch.  thong 
po  universally,  as  the  fomicr.)  ia  the  so-called  Babyloaiui 
fiision  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  Ttdv 
that  which  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  it,  the  wrf 
of  m3'tliical  ideas  and  legeads,  is  rather  hinted  than  fbll; 
clearly  detailed,  The  time  too  is  not  given,  though  tlw  l9 
is  expressly  mentioned.  It  ia  the  some  one  which,  MM 
to  all  other  historical  statements,  was  the  very  spot  of  ^ 
Central  Asia  where  that  eontogioua  malady  of  the  Ivf^ 
quest  hist  arose,  or,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  £ 
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■•  vm  Vhixapy  invention  tcba  first  made.  This  disper- 
irf  Ultnu,  howeTer,  was  its  natural  punishment,  since 
/imin  wMch  is  either  politically  fake  or  intellectually 
MiBiiiii  itinunate  in  chaotic  dissolution.  This  historical 
■  ininnJy  tractable  in  the  world  of  the  ancients  among 
^at  Asiiuic,  South  European,  and  Noi'th  African  nntiona 
dmU  uound  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
wvcely  find  our  way  out  of  the  kbyriath  of  tnkees 
'  rdatiooship  whicbabound,intheirniedleyofeoB- 
s  and  their  chaos  of  li^nds,  so  remarkably 
yet  fivquentiy  so  ineonsii^ti'nt  in  their  ideas 
iheir  iar-reaehing  theogonies.  and  the  di^-ine 
of  their  heroic  fiunilies.  These  chaotic  eontra- 
MiWever,  in  which  the  poetry  of  heathendom  indulged 
■t  iHttoint,  gradually  undermined  the  old  popular 
I  nd  led  cODSet^uently  at  a  later  period  to  a  very 
aUe  result 

t  by  this  means  the  Greeks — to  whom  our  present 
•I  ^ffiy  especially  and  pre-eminently — gained  ti-ee 
b  Ihe  unshackled  development  of  a  philosophy  which, 
kit  nay  have  run  and  wandered  through  many  syatems 
■^  nt  in  so  for  as  it  was  on  honest  and  ^ncere  search 
nita  and  c^^ainty,  served  and  deserves  to  be  considered 
i|Uit)DIi  and  introductiun  to  a  higher  knowledge  and 
[4ioa  of  lerelatioD.  For  betnuse  of  this  intellectual 
Bunt  (and  the  &ct  serves  to  prove  that  a  pure  senai- 
>lbe  bcautiJul,  and  a  clear  and  pregnant  thought  on 
Eft  and  on  nature,  is  ever  highly  pleasing  to  God.) 
t&t  nvre  chosen  as  the  second  people  of  the  world,  to 
I  Bcditun  and  the  instruments  of  the  further  dilfusion 
MUioo  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  humanity. 
■Cticd  life,  the  erroueous  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind 
I  Ae  abuse  of  Ubcrty  and  to  anarchy.  When  this 
rfbetn  cnrried  to  its  wildest  extreme,  it  wos  over- 
tf  tb  natural  penalty  (which  invariably  follows  dose 
Mi  Inek},  in  the  armed  supremacy  of  Iilacedon  (which. 
*•  mt  only  a  brief  paroxjsm).  and  the  final  xubjuga- 
'QlMca  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Among  the  Komans  both 
*(^tical  evil  met  together,  and  were  eloBcly  «m- 
^  *iAi  each  other.  To  escape  &om  domestic  anarchy. 
"^  '  vicloriouB  career  of  foreign  oonqncst  and 
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it ;  tuid  whta  intestine  diesensioa  liad  rcac 
t  height,  a  jjerfcct  despotisni  was  eaUbUfihed,  1 
hone  Bud  in  the  provinces. 

We  lecontly  remarked  thnt  the  whole  of  that  mix) 
ideas,  eonAutiun  of  legends  and  traditioiiB.  and  that  con 
ahematioa  between  anarchy  and  de«potiBm.,  which 
olden  times  of  bcatb— ■' —  ~im  through  its  whole  ow 
development,  from  t  ispersion  of  nations  to  th 

Uishment  of  the  Ro  re  over  the  world,  imme 

applies  to  and  is  on  Hnderetood  of  the  Weat 

wtd  Soath  Europeai  la  the  East  of  Asia,  twi 

actions  or  empires,  igeth*r  make  up  a  third, 

the  half,  nearly,  of  tn  ntion  of  tiie  whole  earth 

remained  in  ii  t,'reat  measure  nt-e  from  and  untnfltiencet 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Almighty,  with  some 
design,  had  ki>pt  and  reserved  them  nnto  these  last 
For  three  if  nut  four  thousand  years  India  has  presm 
chaDged  its  institution  of  castes,  and  oil  its  essential  c 
and  laws.  The  very  fiict  that  this  ancient  empire,  so  est 
BO  abtindant  in  riches,  and  so  eingulnr  in  its  nature,  al 
a  civilised  population  equal  to  ^at  of  the  whole  of 
put  tc^uthcr.  ukould  be  now  conquered  and  held  in  sul 
by  the  sea-ruling  isles  of  Britain,  which  the  ancieota 
the  Cassitcridea,  or  Tin  Islandfl.  nnd  described  as  the  n 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  is  one  of  the  most  ran 
eigns  of  our  diiys.  That  in  such  great  historical  even 
such  singidar  juita-positions.  there  ndcs  some  grand  ax 
terious  dcsipi  of  the  Mind  which  repdates  the  coi 
human  affairs,  we  cannot  but  feel ;  only  wc  shaQ  gre 
if  we  precipitately  dt-tcrmine  its  particular  nature.  Th 
and  the  snfei-  course  ia  to  look  forward  with  attentiTe  e 
tion  to  its  further  development.  Already  has  this  r 
able  approiimation  of  the  extreme  East  and  West  led 
portant  consequences.  The  enlargement  of  our  hi 
information  by  the  souroes  discovEr*d  in  the  East,  ha 
been  so  considerable  as  to  give  greater  coherence  an 
eiittency  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier,  and  indeed, 
very  earliest  times,  and  of  the  origin  of  mankin 
afforded  a  growing  testimony  and  a  atroi^  « 
the  truth  of  ihe  sacied  nnrrative. 

Tho  celestial  empire  too,  with  ita  mmuwfQl 
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I  »ery  recently  within  its  wulls  Bppnratc  from 

»(;  with  the  rest  of  the  world-  Alilio  ugh  China 

al  times  sabjugatcd  by  north&m  coiiqaerora,  it 

f  continued  in  all  essential  respects  the  some. 

n  tlicae  modem  tiroes  ot'  oniverEal  ferment  and  of 

it  the  political  world.  China  too  has  becu  Mt 

I,  aodkfla  become  so  &r  a  conquering  power,  that 

1  tim  earlier   centuries  of  Christinnity  was   only 

le  tbrOHgh  £ibL-.  has  bvcome  the  immediate 

o  great  European  powere. 

c  nl  tbe  aimient  huttory  of  the  Eastern  world  in  its 

I  formed  by   the    tragic  overthrow  of  the 

ipl*  and  the  fcarfitl   deEtmction  of   Jerusalem ; 

i  «re  properly  described,  as  also  Ih^  were  long 

y  autoiutc^d.  ■«  a  partial  judgment  on  an  individnol 

'  in  this  ligh  I  ana  in  similar  coloure  they  are  more- 

1  even  by  heallitn  writers.     Few  things  in  the 

;  of  history  furnish  so  singular  and   striking'  a 

,  u  this  total  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

I  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  so  many  cen- 

iple  that  has  e.tercised  so  grent  and  bo  decisive 

a  the  prtigresB  of  ideas  and  the  higher  eulti»»- 

umaii  mind,  both   naturally  and  scientifically, 

d  and  melancholy  impression  on  our  minds.     With 

"  reason,  then,  may  we  regard  it  as 

d  one,  too,  fiill  of  good  promise  and  of 

A  diceiful  hope,  if  this  long  and  crui;lly  oppressed 

•  roddenly  to  be  aroused  i^;ain  or  awakened  from 

and  in  manifold  wars  evincing  an  inlellectnol, 

il  octiTitj-.  begins  to  partake  of  a  more  liberal 

1  and  culture.      And  on  one  account  the  &ct 

norr  cmuoUtory.     Stich  a  re-awakening  of  this 

d  and  degraded  race,  is  in  their  oldest  prophecies 

kM  dcciaive  days  of  the  worlds  history. 

iwal  period  of  modem  history  we  meet  with  all 

»  of  the  CliristJan  state.     The  idea  of  a  pure  mon- 

•  here  carried  Ear  higher  towards  perfection,  and 

aanilbldly  developed  than  in  heathen  antiijmty- 

'  spiritual  powers  soon  came  into  coUinon, 

tuitl   euniliet  were  alike  guilty  of  despotio 

I  eit  «aeli  other.     In  this 
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whole  state  of  things  Mi  more  and  u 
anarcliy.  And  in  the  same  iray,  in 
great  port  of  the  Christian  world  hikd,  in  sentiment 
reverted  to  keathenism,  then  as  a  natural  consequeno 
ruling  t^ne  of  thought  and  opinion,  there  was  a  gre« 
into  the  double  evil  of  a  wild  and  fatal  popular  anor 
of  a  still  more  i"™' — *^ —  military  despotiHia. 
whole  hiatory  of  t  atheu  world  is  nothing 

continual  iiltemat  i  these  two  evils. 

In  the  Christiai  lecd.  both  now  and  in  tfa 

ages,  the   predomti  lency  to   error   inclined 

the  side  of  anarc  lOng  the  Mahommedaa 

on  the  contiary,  fix.  :iy  earliest  days  of  th«r 

the  despolie  lust  of  uiuijueEt  has  been,  as  it  were,  c 
and  homilirwl  hereditary  failing.  It  was  indeed 
encoimiged  by  their  national  creed.  But  here  also  t 
est  chimgt'.i  have  taken  place.  The  largest  and  moi 
ful  of  all  tlu'  Mahonuncdan  empires,  that,  viz.,  in 
entirely  overthrown,  and  scarcely  a  vtstJEe  of  it  re 
these  times.  By  a  natural  revolution  of  things,  the  I 
aistible  conquerors  are  now  themselves  conquered  and 
under  thu  yoke  of  others.  And  so,  too,  on  the  o 
woHt<.Tn  side  of  their  once  wide  rule,  they  who 
thrcalentd  iho  existence  of  civilised  Europe  are  no' 
dent  upon.  es,sentially  mined  up  with,  and  owe  their 
existence  to,  European  policy  and  the  balance  of  pow 
total  elinngu  of  die  relative  position  of  the  Mah( 
states  in  ^ciieral  belongs  luidoubtedly  to  the  char 
Bigns  wliirh  so  peculiarly  mark  and  distingmsh  our  o- 

In  tlie  three  centuries  of  modem  history  which  fi 
inter^-al  botwccn  the  middle  ages  and  the  rcvolutiona 
of  our  owni  days,  the  moral  constitution  of  the  mons 
been  far  nmrc  fully  and  clearly  developed  than  in  any 
era.  But  ilic  most  striking  event  of  this  period  of  1 
furnished  liy  the  sad  and  melancholy  phenomenon  of 
gious  warp.  These  were  the  lamentable  conseqoent 
schism  in  the  liuih,  not  indeed  by  any  indispensable  ai 
Bary  law,  nar  even  as  its  natural,  but  still  its  perfectly  ei 
result.  In  iliose  lands  where,  ns  in  England  and  F 
e.tisted  a  weaker  party  of  either  side,  which  hsfl 
tidly  conquered  or  wukept  under  by  njnaf  in 
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Is  imlioppr  phenomenon  assumed  the  most  rpvolti 

Bat  the  same  state  of  things  took  a  very  different 

nanv.     Here  the  religions  disputes  tenmnated  in 

•r  and  o  nobler  res\i!t.     In  a  long  nod  fruitless  etrugRle 

y  rears,  which  wasted  and  eonsumed  the  best  energies 

lalioa,  the  two  contending  pnrties  were  taught,  that 

0  nicely  balanced  strength,  no  decisive  result  either  way 
a  be  expected.  Coming  at  length  to  a  wiser  mind,  they 
wlrdgcd  their  respective  rigbte,  and  by  a  peaceable  com> , 

ic  th^  agreed  to  live  together  in  the  same  social  cam»: 
r.  This  great  and  famous  religious  peace,  which, 
Tpd  merely  in  the  light  of  a  treaty  of  general  pacifi- 
is  a  master-piece  of  policy,  without  eqiul  or  parallel, 
Tiog  for  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  trefltie«  and  ques- 
f  peiice,  is  become  for  Germany  a  species  of  uiboro 
d  neceiisity  and,  iw  it  were,  a  second  national  character. 
8  in  it  a  fall  and  perfect  compensation  for  many  disad- 
I  she  labours  under  as  compared  with  other  londa, 
l  has  acquired  from  it  a  great  and  important  posi- 

1  the  world  of  the  future.  Considered  with  regard  to 
liii>  whole  world,  one  camiot  well  avoid  ascribing  to  this  uide- 
ttructiblc  religious  peace  in  Germany,  of  still  higher  impor- 
tanoc.  however  little  it  is  commonly  understood  or  regarded 
in  this  light.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  the  pre- 
nnnOT  with  hopefid  promises,  of  a  far  greater  and  completer 
tcligioiis  pence.  A  peace,  I  mean,  which  shall  reconcile  not 
wiIt  all  differences  in  the  fiiitb,  but  also  that  more  universal 
till!  more  pervading  dissension  between  faith  and  unbelief; 
Ihi*  quarrel  between  science  and  &ith  being  first  adjusteil, 
nd  unity  restored  thereby  between  them,  and  consequently 
tlm  to  li?e.  But  to  effect  this  object  God,  who  wills  nothing 
but  pence  and  unity,  must  take  the  upper  hand  and  be 
Rronger  tlum  man.  who  loves  and  desires  strife ;  or  at  least, 
without  loving  and  seeking  it,  is  still  ever  relapsing  into  it. 

In  such  or  some  similar  way  a  religious  view  of  universal 
history  and  of  the  divine  order  therein,  admits  of  being  deve- 
Ifmed:  which,  however,  cannot  be  truly  done  with  too  much 
w  RJratitic  rigour,  or  by  violently  introducing  into  its  plans 
"Waibitrary  and  consequentiy  fidse  designs  and  purposes. 
Jly  prencribcd  limits  compel  me  to  confine  myself  tn  tiw«a 
Wiiaia,tBdia  these  I  bare  wished  principally  lo  cb&b,\ 
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tion  to  tiieir  leferenee  to  our  owb  age,  and  ta  eadubit  thmk 
the  light  in  whidi  they  appear  of  univenal  mteicafe  wai.  to 
possess  an  eminent  ana  zemaikafale  dealiiiatiQn.  ConyitBd 
then  in  one  result,  tibe  feDoiwing  are  the  diaiacteristic  sigas  of 
the  present  age :  the  two  greatest  heathen  natioiia,  which  ftr 
thousands  of  years  stood  b j  themaelTes  apart  from  the  rest  d 
the  world,  have  hteij  come  into  the  eloaeat  eontaet  wilk 
Europe;— the  Mahonunedan  empires  are  efeiy where  idKag 
into  decay,  more  rapidly  than  men  had  been  led  toexpeetlUr 
fall; — the  Hebrew  race  ia  beginning  to  rise  fitna  ili  lag 
degradation ; — ^in  Ghnstian  states  and  ooomnmitiea  there  iahai 
and  there  visible  a  strong  inclination  to  the  old  eril  of  auawhy; 
—and  if  the  great  human  peace,  whidli  has  now  lasted  tuebt 
years,  appears  in  some  points  insecure  or  at  least  tadmh 
gered  icom  within,  it  ia  only  because  it  is  deroid  of  a  hm 
foundation  of  the  internal  sentiment  of  men.  What  enak, 
Hien,  could  be  more  happy  for  our  i^,  what  better  turn  eeiM 
the  present  posture  of  affidrs  take,  than  by  bringinr  aboii 
such  a  triple  divine  peace  as  we  have  already  sketdhsd,  to 
give  a  new  foundation  and  a  firmer  basis  to  the  ezteoil 
peace  of  society  ?  May  not  this,  in  God^s  good  purposSy  Ito 
the  theme  whidi  is  to  occupy  the  next  era  of  the  woiid? 
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LECTURE  rX. 

Of  the  [me  Dntmition  at  FhaiMoplir  :  and  of  Ihe  ippvtnt  Schum  bnt 
(Bcntul   Unitj  bennen  a  right  Faith  and   hi^mt  Catainty,  M  tiM 

tiloeoidiY  of  life  cannot  be  any  mere  science  of  reason, 
st  of  ail  an  untondidoiuJ  one.  Fur  such  docs  but 
into  a  domain  of  d^ad  abstmctioos  alien  tu  life,  which 
dialectical  eplrit  of  disputation  coonatsral  to  the  rott- 
■oa,  is  tooa  converted  into  a  labjirintluiie  m&zc  of  contmdiC' 
Uty  onions  and  notions,  out  ol'  which  the  i-ea«os.  with  all 
■llogLcal  means  and  appliances,  cannot  extricate  itin-lf.    And 

IConfiei]UGnlif, — the  inuer  spiritual  life,  that  is, — is  die- 
td  and  destroyed  by  it.  And  it  is  even  this  disturbing 
destroying  jnincipk  of  the  dialectical  rea^ion  ihnt  moat 
ires  to  be  got  rid  of  and  brouf^ht  into  subjection.  In  the 
llcmn.  however,  of  abstract  thouf(ht  there  is  nothing  in 
kgr  itaelf  opposed  tu  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
I  •bsolntely  and  inTuriubly  necessaiy  to  avoid,  or  that 
r  and  in  no  caae  admits  of  application.  It  iii  no  donbt 
t  certain,  that  every  system  of  philosophy  li  on  a  wrong 
Qatk,  which  borrows  its  method  exclusively  from  matbC' 
matirC£.  and  copicB  it  thrnttgliout  Irom  beginning  to  end. 
^till,  in  the  pri^jressivc  development  of  pluloeophical  ideas 
Krtain  pointB  may  occur — there  may  be  certain  placee  in  the 
•Dlirc  tystent— where  occasionally  and  by  tlie  way  such  fior- 
aaHu  and  abstjact  equations  may  be  profitably  employed. 
Siwli  a  cnae  may  happen  in  the  present  Lecture.  Sut  by  thus 
<:in|>loying  thiiin  only  by  way  of  illuatration,  ond  episodically  in 
Ynaag,  I  hope  to  establish  such  an  use  of  them,  and  to  make 
It  Fvi^snt  tltBt  the  perspicuity  of  the  exposition  does  not 
ewntially  mfier  thereby. 

Philofwpbj,  as  the  univeraol  science,  embraces  in  ita  con^ 
^uuion  tile  whole  man.  As,  therefore,  it  evidently  involves 
Ills  occoaiou,  bo  it  is  not  unlikely  that  caaes  ma.\  ocaui  v\kia 
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it  can  happily  borrow,  now  from  ouc  now  from  another  of 
the  Bcienccs,  its  external  form  and  peculiar  formularies.  It 
can.  in  short,  advanta^eausl}:  avail  itself  of  all  in  turn.  OqIt, 
8uch  an  use  to  be  profitable  must  be  free.  And  this  frecdcm 
\?ill  best  evince  itself  in  the  deliberate  choice  and  the  dircralj 
of  the  images.  Tho  method  of  free  .sprcuJation,  i.  ?.,  of  phi- 
losophy, muBt  not  resemble  a  coat  of  mail  with  its  infiiiile 
number  of  little  unifonn  chain 3  and  rings.  It  ought  not,«i 
is  the  ease  nearly  with  the  mathematical  method,  to  be 
oomposed,  by  mechanical  rule  and  measure,  of  simple  pra- 
positions  Bciertifically  linked  together  and  then  formed  agtrni 
into  higher  logical  concatenations.     In  short,  the  methM  <d 

Ehilosophy  cannot  properly  be  uniform.  The  spirit  must  not 
e  made  subservient  to  the  method ;  the  essence  must  not  he 
sacrificed  to  the  form. 

Philosophical  thought  and  knowledge,  with  that  divernty 
of  illustration  and  voriety  in  method  which  follows  from  iU 
umversiJity,  is  in  this  respect  somewhat  in  the  same  case  with 
poetry.  Of  all  the  imitative  arts  poetry  alone  embraces  and 
by  its  nature  ia  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  man.  It  ii 
therefore  free  to  borrow  its  similes  or  colours  and  manifiild 
figurative  expressions  fr«m  every  sphere  of  life  and  nature, 
and  to  take  them  now  from  this  now  from  that  object,  tt 
on  each  occasion  appears  most  striking  and  appropriitt. 
Now,  no  one  would  think  of  prescribing  unconditionally  t6 
poetry,  and  compelling  her  to  lake  all  her  similes  and  figtiM 
dther  from  flowers  and  plants,  or  from  the  animal  world, « 
exclusively  from  any  one  of  the  several  pursuits  of  man, — 
fit>m  the  sailor's  life,  for  instance,  or  the  shepherd's,  or  ibe 
huntsman's, — or  from  any  of  his  handicrafts  or  mecjunial 
arts.  For  although  all  such  similes,  and  colours,  and  expm- 
nons,  appropriately  introduced,  arc  equally  allowable  in  evetT 
poetical  composition,  and  none  of  them  need  be  rejected,  still 
the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  class  of  them  as  a  law  would 
hamper  the  free  poetic  spirit  and  extinguish  the  living  &11CJ. 
In  the  same  way,  philosophy  is  not  confined  to  any  one  iiiva- 
riable  and  immutable  form.  At  one  time  it  may  oamt 
fi)rward  in  the  guise  of  a  moral,  legislative,  or  a  judicial  dit- 
cussion;  at  another,  as  a  description  of  natural  history.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  may  assume  the  method  of  an  historical  ud 
genealogical  development  and  derivation  of  ideas  as  beal  fitUd 
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to  exhibit  the  thoughts  which  it  aims  at  iUustrating  in  their  I 
mutual  cohiTCDce  and  counciion.      On  other  occofiiouB.  per-  I 
hops,  it  will  lake  the  shape  of  a  scientific  iaTcstigotiou  of  * 
nsture,— of  on  esperiment  in  a  higher  physiologj', — in  order 
to  tetit  the  existence  ot  the  invisible  powers  which  it  is  its 
puipose  to  establiah.     Or  again,  by  the  employment  of  an 
a^bntic  equation  or  of  a  mathematieal  form  (which,  how- 
ever, it  regards  as  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  find  risible 
hierf^Iypbic  for  a  higher  something  that  is  inrisible),  it  will 
perhaps  most  conveniently  attain  to  ita  lofUer  aim.     Every 
method  and  every  scientiHc  form  is  good;  or  at  least,  when 
rightly  employed,  is  good.     But  no  one  ought  to  be  exclusive. 
No  one  must    be  carried    out  with  painful   uniformilj,  and 
with  weaij-ing  monotony  be  invariably  followed  throughout. 

The  philosophy  of  life,  then,  cannot  be  any  mere  absolute 
philosophy  of  reason.  And  as  little  eon  or  ought  it  to  be 
purely  and  absolutely  a  philosophy  of  nature ;  not,  at  leaat, 
tm  eiclu*ive  one,  that  ia,  exactly  such  and  nothing  more.  Such 
a  philosophy  of  nature  may  indeed  in  its  physiological  aspect 
poweM  uuequaUcd  scientific  wealth,  and  be  fiill  of  profound 
Bod  ingenious  thoughts.  But  still  the  right  principles  and  the 
f^ulative  ideas  of  human  bfe  can  never  be  deduced  Sram  it 
euily  and  without  having  recourse  to  forced  eonstructiona. 
For  e^-cn  man  is  in  his  life  something  higher  than  nature ; 
cvm  he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  physical  being.  Still 
less  possible,  then,  were  it  from  such  a  philosophy  of  nature 
to  derive,  establish,  and  to  render  clear  and  intelhgible  the 
idea  and  being  of  God ;  the  pervading  reference  to  whom, 
iiowever,  makes  man  what  he  is.  The  idea  of  God  deduced 
&0D1  auch  a  source  alone  would,  and  indeed  could  only  be, 

K  great  final  cause  of  the  system  of  nature. 
ither  the  conclusions  of  sound  reason,  and  least  of  oil 
of  ihe  conscience, — no,  nor  even  dialectic  ilaell'  (ao  fiir 
ia  profitably  employed  by  the  knowledge  of  it  being  made 
ible  for  the  detection  of  error),  nor  physical  science,  when 
mltivnled  in  a  uoble  and  lofty  spirit,  ought  in  any  way  to  be 
eivludcd  from  the  borders  or  even  the  very  domain  of  philo. 
•nphy.  On  the  contrary,  she  may  in  her  own  pecuhar  way 
adopt  ihcm  all.  aud  firing  them  a  more  extcnKivo  sense  and 
'pirit,  employ  them  for  her  own  higher  aims.  In  its  primary 
■"  ".  respects,  the    philosophy   of  life   is  a 
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■ly  human  sricncc     It  is  aolhjng  lees  ti 

Now  CTCU  on  this  account,  iind  b 

]f  his  all-])OTVBdiiig  relation  to  God  tU4i 

itvire  nnd  is  something;  superior  to  t  W' 

Ibeiiig.  and  something  hi|;hcr  too  than  an 

tliL'refore  is  the  plulosopby  of  life  ad 

e  philosophy  of  God-     The  philosophy  < 

k  dignity  beyond  n  mere  philosophy  of 

ftimply  on  thtii  account — that  the  supi 

late  source  of  all  oth»  dcgroce  of  Ufc 

f  Bujiremc  Life,  trfaich  hog  its  life  in  itaeli^  is  tho  i 

r  present  disquisitions.     For  it  is  even  «t& 

d  complete  notion  of  tliis   Supreme  Iif«  t>U<t 

f  Truth  hrst  enters  the  hnnum  CODXCionsness. 

e  inner  world  of  nan,  wliich  before  wrs  "  i 

□id,"   that  li|:ht  bcftfina  to  shine  whicb  neret 

horkncss,  and  of  which  t-ven  this  Spirit  of  Tnidl 

liBt  it  was  good."     This  divine  but  initiatMy  tHn 

1  the  fii«t  Bl«9  in  that  progressive  derelopment  «f  ^ 

I  li^t  and  truth  in  human  life  Mid  eonsciousneca,  ni 

\  starting;  from  this  point  and  pttesin^  throut^  itBM» 

l>tJij;es  of  aih'uncemcnt.  it  will  be  our  oliject  to  UMi    \ 

n  of  the  present  Lectures.     In  the  d^I  p»-   J 

lihquisitions  1  have  endeavoured,  by  advancing  steptv 

it  this  last  end  of  all.     We  have  now  reodut 

i;  ]ioiiit ;  nnd  the  Supreme  Life,  which,  a«C4n4>' 

-  Iirrn  iilrraiiv  said,  IB  the  primary  soiiripc  of  d 

mIiIl'Ii  h.i'*  its  hfc  in  itself,  is  now,  twtcther*i4 

I  iji    iintK.ii   of  this  life,  to  occupy  our  coauMti 

And  lin-n  apain.  deacending  from  this  sinnJI 

mil,— Ibr  which  in  the  meantime  I  cntn-at  jvm 

|nd  closi'.-.i  attention. — I  propose  with  hasty  stni  ta 

r   way  through  nil   the  grades  of  man's  tipinHl 

lent,  to  carry  bnck  your  regards  and  mine   into  ill 

spiicrc's  of  life  and  consciousucjis. 

*-,  it  liu9  been  said  that  the  philosophv  of  life  b 

and  instjmce  invariably  nscendi  to   tlie    higbed 

cry  sjihcrc  that   it  contemplates,   and  that  tM 

I  object  is  (iod.     From  this,  further,  it  has  been  argwl 

■vfn  iind   truly  a  philosophy  of  God.     How  tbm 

T  irom  theology  ? 
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I  the  very  eommcDoetnEiit  of  thc«e  Lectnrrs  I  confesicl 
piilosofihy  in  ^^encrel.  aud  CKpecially  a  philoeophy  of  lilb, 
lisoii  of  tlic  comtDOn  object  whicb  they  both  tn'nt  ot, 
t  not  avoid  coming  into  frequent  and  close  contact  with 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  osHCTted  that  Hu-  farmer  ia 
IswhtJf  essence  is  completely  and  matenallT  (lift  ivnt  from 
the  Utter,  ond  requires  to  be  carefuliy  restricted  within  its  ow» 
liniu.  We  must  tMke  heed  IcBt  it  cither  viulontly  CDcroaeh 
upon  the  proper  domam  of  theology,  or  on  the  Mher  hand, 
become  iU  acrnle  handmaid  at  the  saoiificc  of  its  own 
pemliar  eharacter  and  deetinatiou.  The  true  relatiun  of  thew 
tvD  Idndr^  eciencca,  as  occupied  with  a  common  subject 
which  is  often  entirely  identical,  ana  tceir  neTerthclcss  m 
Unmgly  marked  aud  distinct  limits,  may  perhaps  be  most 
clearly  illusUated   by  a  comporiscoi  with   the  mathematical 


BugmBlic  theology,  or  the  science  of  positire  belief,  resem' 
blcs  pure  mathematics.  Its  ideas  and  formularies  cannot  b* 
too  ftricily  or  too  simply  defined ;  nor,  vrhere  it  ndtiiits  of  do- 
nuMutrntion.  can  its  proofs  be  carried  out  with  too  rigorous  and 
mtthi-malieiil  a  precision.  For  in  these  matters  it  is  impOB- 
ulilc  to  jn^e  the  least  room  or  influence  to  iudiriduHl  caprioe 
■itliijul  liu/ordin^  the  loss  of  all  th.it  is  most  essentia]  in  the 
articles  of  faith.  Philosophy,  oil  the  other  himd.  in 
iif  Kuch  subjects — or  at  least  that  part  of  it  vhicb  is 
[J  wit])  these  matters — resembles  rather  miited  p'o- 
tiisei'eral  appiicationa,  suchaBpracticTatmenEnratioii, 
e  of  fortiiBcatioii  and  the  wt  of  war.     For  phi- 
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IdBophy  u.  if  ve  mny  so  speak,  an  apphed  theolc^.     AdopU 
iajl  the  imi»ei«al  ideas  of  the  one  Uviug  God  and  His  over- 
tuiiog  Providence,  add.  wliat  is  so  closely  connected  tliere- 
lilh,  of  the  soul's  immorlAlity  and  man's  free  wilL  it  adapts 
ttu'm.  ia  many  valuable  practical  applications,  to  the  wbola 
luiI  alDUO't  boundless  field  of  historical  knowledge  and  the 
lirvolopiucnt  of  the  human  race,  as  -v/tH  at  to  all  physical  and 
'  ipinDieuIal  sciences,  and  even  to  the  vide  domain  of  scieik-  . 
'■iht  diFiputcs  and  merely  human   opinion,  mth  its   several  J 
'<iri9ictin([  systems.      In  this  coarse  of  practical  application  I 
I'luiOKiphy  ofKth  not.  in  its  expressions  and  formuiariest,! 
KnqiuWuily  to  omfine  itself  to  tire  terminology  o?  ita  6w' 
•riitoK,  or  to  mpeut  its  words  v/itk  a  careful  exACteose- 
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tlie  contmiy,  its  best  and  wisest  course  is  to  mora 
doui.  phanging  and  varying  its  expressions  &t  pletu 
infLsmuch  as  it  is  not  itself  so  rigorously  tied  up  I 
is  to  authority,  so  it  cannot  appeal  to  it  with  equi 
order  to  enforce  assent  to  its  own  teaching.  In  tiie 
too.  that  in  algebraic  equations  a  mere  bypothet 
lation  is  oftentimes  introduced,  which,  moreorer, 
Bu^^sta  many  a  valuable  practical  application, 
similar  hypothetical  use  of  the  Ideological  maf 
axioms,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  quite  open  and  a 
philosophy  in  the  pursuit  of  its  merely  scienliGc  e 
only  the  most  general  articles  of  the  toith  that 
makes  use  of.  At  least  the  minuter  and  ahoi 
determinations  of  a  positive  creed  are  not  imn  " 
indispensably  nccessarj-  for  its  object.  Now  a 
Providence,  the  soul's  immortality,  and  the  heei 
win,  ore  articles  of  universal  belief,  which,  althoni 
not  couched  in  express  words  aod  definite  notiol 
as  germs  and  vague  feelings  exist,  however  deeply 
slumber,  in  every  human  breast  that  is  as  yet  pure  i 
taminated  by  that  captious  scepticism  which  tretaax 
itself  with  its  seeming  perplexities.  These  phik 
safely  take  for  granted.  Nay,  it  is  its  duty  so 
where  it  does  so  in  the  right  way.  then  will  it  n 
account,  meet  with  any  considerable  obstacle  or 
On  the  contrary,  by  pursuing  this  course  it  wiO 
surely  arouse  and  awaken  these  universal  feclingf 
stumber  in  the  human  mind,  and  gradually  ^hapc  I 
ihcm  into  fi.vcd  and  stable  points  from  which  to 
the  further  pr<^e8S  and  development  of  the  ] 
faith. 

And  it  is  pven  herein  that  philosophy  will  mofi 
art.  or  rather  its  intellectual  power  over  the  min 
It  is  in  this  pre-eminently  that  lies  its  vocation, 
the  contrary.  It  mokes  this  mission  to  consist 
demonstrating,  in  a  strictly  scicntijic  form,  the  ex 
Deity,  with  its  natural  train  of  those  eternal  ti 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  the  « 
the  very  first  outset  it  will  lose  sight  of  its  true  a 
up  a  false  one.  For  were  such  a  demonstratio 
still  nothing  essential  would  be  gained  by  its  aa 
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For,  ir  «uch  a  case,  the  c^tistencc  of  God  and  God 
'  TOuld  naturally  become  dependent,  m  thought  at 
■  that  from  and  by  menus  of  which  the  proof  was 
ltd,  nil  would  consequently  appear  to  us  no  longer  as 
tmac  of  all,  but  rother  a  seeondniy  and  deriratiTB 
In  nidi  (he  primal  essence  would  be  mode  to  di^pend 
hmnin  knowledge  and  science  of  reasoning,  bo  to 
Itt  Itttcr  inu£t,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  finit 
pea  md  guorvntee  to  tlie  foriaer  its  euatcnce.  This 
deed,  be  a  complete  inversion  of  the  true  and  natural 
dnn^,  such  as.  alas,  has  but  too  often  occurred  and 
id  itself  in  actual  esperience. 

nmailcB.  however,  must  be  imderetood  ns  apjjljing  to  a 

mtionofthis  great  verity,  or  at  least  to  all  attempts 

To  point  to  this  truth,  to  trace  cverr  indication 

duriilalt.-  it.  to  confirm  it  by  analogy  or  other  eorro- 

eridenees.  \b  quite  a  different  matter.     All  tliis  is 

lUovmble.     But  God  does  not  allow  his  exiNtcnco  to 

L    By  force  of  reasoning  such  a  Iwlief  is  not  to  be 

I  on  the  mind  of  that  man  who  is  unwiUing  sponta- 

to  Bdinit  il.     As  lii'e  generally,  so  also  thi^  supreme 

he  leTjjied  and  concluded  from  every  man's  own 

»;  it  must  be  adopted  with  the  vividness  of  a  feeling. 

now,  for  a  moment,  revert  to  the  old  scholastic 

i  the  designations  usually  given  in  the  schools  to 

il  philoaophical  sciences,  and  compare  with  them  the 

BB  which  our  present  disquisitions  arc  based.     We 

Ai*  respect,  say  that  the  first  five  sections  of  our 

TO  been  exclusively  devoted  to  psycholc^;  though 

I  in  th?  ordinary  narrow  sense  ofthe  word,  but  in  one 

EtoMire,  and  embrocing  the  whole  universe.    Aecord- 

a  wider  extent  and  signification  of  psychology,  we 

idered  the  soul  relatively,  first  of  all,  to  the  whole 

fbf  nad  its  several  systems ;  secondly,  to  moml  life ; 

f,  to  revebtion,  to'natiire,  and  to  God  Himself. 

:  bUowing  Lectures  were  devoted  to  on  exnmina- 

n^-tnc  order  of  tluiigs  in  the  several  sphereB  of 

ttd  to  the  indications  of  s  ruling  ProvidiTice  dis- 

therein.     They  constitute,  tliereforc,  a  species  of 

hit  one.  howewr,  empiripoUy  conceived  and  his- 

*u)Ecd  out  from  obswations  in  naluii-  iJid  in 
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history,  not  only  in  the  annak  of  the  eztemel  iraU,  M 
also  in  the  spintoal  history  of  the  progreanye  toms  in  lit 
deTclopment  of  truth.  Such  a  theologiral  emaj  eiaeliy  ev* 
responds  to  that  notion  we  so  lately  adTsaecd,  of  aa  if|fai 
or  mixed  science  of  theolosy  as  the  peculiar  spline  mr  Ail 
port  or  branch  of  phiLoso{my  which  ooBcenis  xladf  witk  At ; 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  essence,  and  the  xi^^t 
thereof. 

Now  if,  in  compliaiice  with  olden  lonns  of  di' 
scholastic  phraseology,  it  be  necessary  to  deMyer  a 
of  ontology  as  the  philosophical  science  and  eosnitMitf 
really  existent  things,  and  also  of  their  true  and  xeu  ssHHl^ 
it  is  clear  that  such  is  only  conceiTaUe  and  possBile  br  asBi 
of  such  an  applied  theology.  For  how  can  things  be  tnk 
real,  and  how  can  they  as  such  be  known  in  their  insMl 
essence,  except  so  far  as  they  have  their  existence  and  deta^ 
minatioii  in  God,  and,  in  this  respect,  admit  of  being  kaom 
by  us? 

In  any  cose,  however,  the  name  of  natural  theology,  idieh 
ever  and  anon  wo  still  hear  applied  to  the  philosc^ploflil 
cognition  of  the  Divine  Being  and  His  existence,  oug^t  on^ 
fully  to  be  avoided.  Such  a  designation  is  based  oft  • 
thorough  misconception  and  total  inversion  of  ideas.  £?Hf 
system  of  theology  that  is  not  supernatural,  or  at  least  t» 
does  not  profess  to  be  so,  but  pretends  to  understand  mfe^ 
rally  the  idea  of  God,  and  regards  the  knowledge  of  te 
divmc  essence  as  a  branch  of  natural  science,  or  derives  Ihs 
idea  simply  from  nature,  is  even  on  that  account  idm 
Missing  and  entirely  mistaking  its  proper  object,  it  mm^ 
in  short,  prove  absolutely  null  and  void.  Properly,  indeed 
tliis  iuquir}'  needs  no  peculiar  word  nor  special  division  nt 
scientific  designation.  The  name  generally  of  philosophy,  IT 
specially  of  a  philosophy  of  God,  is  perfectly  soffioiait  ts 
designate  the  investigation  into  science  and  futh,  and  tknr 
reciprocal  relation — ^their  abiding  discord,  or  its  hainumioil 
reconciliation  and  intrinsic  concord.  And  this  is  piopai^ 
the  point  which  is  here  in  question;  it  forms  the  esseatM 
part  of  the  topic  which  we  have  at  present  to  examine. 

The  internal  schism  in  the  faith  itself  I  formerly  exdndrf 
from  our  inquiry,  aa  not  lyini^  ^ro^rly  within  the  limiti  of 
philosophy,  and \)e\ou^i^^\o\si\a^3^B^\x^^^  \^^\a^sai«, 
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TictioB  that  God  alone  could  utiivergally 
t.  By  this,  however,  I  would  not  by 
to  be  OQjlcrstood  as  asserting  that  work^  on 
ten  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  historical 
tnainoua  and  iastroctivB  stvtc,  cannot  con- 
le  irfiitation  of  error.  Works  of  this  naturo 
n«,  tend  to  bring  abont  a  ntutual  approu- 
ent.  For  they  serve  to  elucidate  and  clear 
rren  though  they  do  not  involve  the  esscntittt 
e  belief,  do  ceverthelcsi  greatly  and  ext«n- 
in  ktKping  alive  a  mutual  spirittud  olienatioil 
:  of  Kuiid.  The  great  merit  of  trcntises  of 
;ompo»ed  with  lugli  mtellcctnal  powers  and 
irit  whicb  is  at  once  just  and  desirous  at 
1  May  case  be  denied  or  depreciated.  Never* 
to  pretend  that  the  inflnence  of  such  cssaya, 
DT  less,  is  not  confined  to  a  limited  sphere^ 
iv  individuals,  or  at  most  to  claBsee. 
tw  unial  course  of  tic  divine  order 

total  conversion  of  tlie  whole  mind  of  thtf 
fiung  of  entire  nations,  is  only  to  be  expected 
id  oniveisal  impulse  imparted  from  ubure. 

however,  for  that  divine  peace  in  an  imi- 
itb,  which  go  repeatedly  and  so  many  way» 
distinctly  even  to  this  life,  nothing  can  be  sq^j 
Dovc,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  reconcile,  that 
eadv  described  as  dividing  and  disliactinp 
Am  this  is  a  matter  which,  as  lying  within 
\aa  conscionaoess  and  science,  unquestionably 
main  of  philosophical  investigation.  And  it 
t  philosophy,  whenever  it  follows  ito  prcvail- 
I  ntcming  tendency,  to  attempt  sci^ntilically  to 
^conciliation  of  that  strife,  and  nndiscouraged 
:w.  Mill  to  labour  to  re-establish  the  perfect 
mofly  of  consciousness  and  of  Ufc. 

dissension,  that,  viz..  between  science 
itunl  or  apparent,  requires  for  its   rem 

a  mutual   understanding  and  compromiaewj 
fusion  between  faith  in  general,  pven  a  me' 
1  nutural  foith,  and  that  unbelief  which  is 
ttlent  in  oar  age,  can  only  end  with  the  per- 
o2 
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t  triumph  of  the  truth.  For  only  by  tins  fiiU  li^bt  of  &i 
awledge  niicl  truth — by  the  tnumphant  expoMtion  of  I 
e  light,  and  by  the  magic  power  of  such  el  display  onl 
ads  of  tnvn — »hnll  doubt  and  infidelity  be  fully  enidi^ 
1  destroyed,  'llic  third  dissension,  between  both  raithl 
i  htuid,  and  life  on  the  other,  :       ' 


■■  removal  of  all 
re  peace  and  eompr^ 
:pose  there  is  requii 
D  fruitful  imd  prsi 
h  and  the  liring  st 
I  numifeet  their  true 
T  at  present  cstmng 
rhc  second  and  the  ti 
consideration  in  the 

ir..,  n'lii<:h  subsists  het' 


nding,  something  more  tM 

the  disputed  points.    P«H 

>ugh  union  of  both  corricu 

ication,  by  which  the  Vt 

y  evince  themseli'c*  as  A 

IcBome  influence  on  Iilb,| 

md  adverse  to  it.  1 

these  dissensions  are  reaa 

following  Lectures ;  but  the  ll 

iaith  and  science,  is  to  ■ 

of  our  ptti 


subject,  and  its  reconciliation  the  probler 
::[uisition.  ' 

:4ow  is  this  dissension  necessarily  and  really  groundid 

thin<r  itself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  ?  Or  nd 
ts  the  blnmc  uf  it  lie  with  men,  and  in  their  *deflli 
>rchcn8ion  and  form?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinn 
i^-in^  fnilh  iind  a  living  science  will  never  be  ■!■ 
etlier.  at  lia>t  on  essential  points.  In  three  cases  no fi 
issi'iision.  a  rrcijirocal  misunderstanding  and  cndltwJ 
t  bctwi-oTi  both  is  perfectly  conceivable.  It  is  poM 
ler  whi-n  ilu  llillh  is  amere  matter  of  memory  and  of  t| 

uircd  111)1  i 'ins.  luUier  than  a  deeply-rooted  convictiini(B 
I.  Or.  S.I  oiidly.  since  all  the  litculties  of  the  humud 
;ht  to  oo-i>|jLi.itc  in  giWnp;  a  full  internal  developmenU 
external  >li:i|!i'  to  the  truth  thus  divinely  imported,  ttl 
ing  up  cvtTi  «lien  the  soul  receives  it  with  a  fijli  kma 
levertbeltss  jiiinciiially,  or  at  least  too  much,  untej 
iiinion  ul'  a  lively  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  due  rH'Tiw 
cIcarncK,*  of  nnderstandilig,  and  the  circumspectioli  lol 
Dng.s  to  thf  (lUiiiitfuiahing  judgment.  Or,  thirdly,  it  % 
K,  on  tlie  utlu'r  side,  when  a  conceited  and  prcaunpti 
■lice  seck>  to  e.stiiblish  itself  rather  than  truth.  "-•'  •* 
re  (icj>i:iidi'iLi'c  mi  its  own  conclusions  than  on  it 
lis. 
Vhat  then  is  faith,  taken  in  itael^  but  lix 
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of  tke  divine  and  divinoly-eommumcated  verities  ? 

t  is  science,  more  than  the  apprehensiou  thereof  by 

tjtiti)  ?    Are  there,  then,  two  truths,  of  which,  how- 

iM-  the  other  Ib  not  true  ?     Undoubtedly  there  exists, 

with  the  spirit  of  truth,  another  spirit — that  of  contra- 

I  and  negation.     But  the  latter  is  no  spirit  of  truth,  but 

iril  of  imtmtfa  and  delusion  so  often  described,  'n'hleh 

E'  '  imphs  whenever  the  mind  of  man,  in  its  pursait 
.  aeeks  itoelf  rather  than  the  truth,  and  conse- 
peteeires,  and  retains  nothing  but  its  own  Me, 
tia  evil  spirit  the  sou)  even  meets  half-way  whenever  it 
pable  of  embracing  and  retaining  the  life  and  the  spirit 
holy  £uth,  and  when,  consequently,  these  quickly  flee 
■imI  nothing  but  the  letter  and  the  empty  ibrm  remains 
.  But  where  the  spirit  of  truth  has  once  departed,  error 
lifolil  nhapcs  and  forma  linds  one  way  or  other  an  cn- 
into  the  souL  In  it  not  one  and  the  same  truth  which, 
osc  aide,  speaking  from  the  one  revelation,  impresses 
m  the  soul  of  man  as  the  eommanding  voice  of  love 
lag  fiuth.  and  which,  on  the  other,  condescendingly 
tad  presents  itself  to  the  mind  or  spirit  of  the 
fraam  mjitery.  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  will,  inves- 
it  m  order  to  discover  and  adopt  the  meaning  and  the 
fcst  uv  relied  and  enclosed  within  it  ?  Is  there,  then, 
M  pMty-feud  and  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  man, 
n  fool  and  spirit,  the  two  elements  of  bis  existence ; 
I  if  it  were  tome  ill-organised  state  where,  in  oppositioii 
nprerae  political  power,  some  insubordinate  body  gets 
n  m  BUlhority,  and  presumes  to  give  the  law  ?  Ought, 
n,  the  £cul  in  liccret  to  be  liberal,  and,  in  half-unbelieC 
Ut  immunity  to  all  manner  of  lusts  and  desires,  while 
puit  i*  legitimist  in  i«entiment  and  constitutional  in 
mei  i>r  oiij;ht  the  soul  to  be  honestly  til/ra  and  a 
Igh  k^timist  in  its  established  €aith,  while  the  inind,  on 
n,  by  its  liberal  measures,  is  perpetually  ialling  into 
I  So  far  is  this  from  being  allowable,  that  even  theec 
I  md  these  parties  would  soon  cease  and  disappear 
Acr,  if,  iuetcad  of  party,  the  knowledge,  and  the  might, 
ba  ituinration  of  Hfe — the  supreme  life.  ■*,  r.,  or  Ood.  I 
nCB  (a  take  Ml  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  J 
liHate  them    anew   and   ardently  inspire    them  widi  I 
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Icommon  spirit  aiiil  ardour  of  ti)C  one  faith  and  tlie  (I 

w  the  intermediate  lirit  which  unitee  ecience  with  ^ 

f  mean  faoction  betwocn  both  which  admita  of  d 

n  within  the  limits  of  the  coasciousness  &nd  of  |^ 

Lj,  ia  diiioermiient  {•erkennm).   Of  this  there  ai 

1  one  distingiiisfaes  between  right  aud  wrong,  luid  t 

pd}',  as  a  separate  function,  directs  itself  outwardly  a 

tation,  and  observi;*  ditferencea.     By  the  other  we  Mtf 

Iprehend,  or  underetand  and  discern,  that  two  obiecta  ■ 

fly  diflerent,  are  properly  and  essentially  one  and  theq 

p  widi  this  intrinsic  uid  inwardly-directed  disocni 

c  here  eonecmed.    For  it  is  by  this  highest  fi 

ight,  which  penotrates  into  the  inmost  essence  of  « 

ideas,  and  bv  its  sentence  declaring  their  sinularity,  1_ 

■  perceive  and  discern  that  this  ncieucc  and  that  &ttiill 

Intially  identiciil.     Discerning  in  this  sense  is  somctiin 

Irent  fi'om  knowing;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  knowiM 

lif  wc  may  be  allowed  to  express  ourselves  mathematica!^ 

lowing  raised  to  a  higher  power."'    It  is  this  that  dig«i*ei 

'sscutial  unity  of  Science  and  Fnilh,  and  that  must  hriii 

|ut  the  restoration  of  concord  between  them,  and  reeoodl 

oj  with  each  other.  Ithowercr.thiasecondand  higher fcno* 

is  science  of  science,  be  referred  and  confined  to  one' 

>r  Self,  as  is  too  often  done,  such  a  course  will  only  ]« 

put  of  the  conmion  error  of  the  ordinary  self-delusion  inl 

nore  profound,  which  will  prore  the  more  compu 

1  aggnn-nted,  the  more  scientifically  it  is  evolved,  and  inM 

c  already  depicted  to  yon  in  its  true  colours. 

w  this  unity  of  scimce  with  faith  can  only  be  found  n 

jvored  in  their  common  object, — in  truth,  eonseqncntf 

n  God.  who  is  the  sum  of  all  truth.     Mere  negatioi 

like  that  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  oi-  the  notion  of  tl 

Ineasumble,  which  ia  applicable  even  to  nature  it*elt  ' 

^  of  the  absolute  or  unconditional,  of  which  many  polpall 

9  applications  might  easily  be  made — no  such  pn 

I.  nor  even  any  mere  enumeration  of  predic&Ics  U 

■pcrtics  devoid  of  intrinsic  coherence,  can  fumidi  ni  •> 

te  ronccption  of  the  Deity.     But  now  if  a  cognitia 

binding  of  life  ia  general,  be  attainable  (and  no  NC 

J  perplexities  lia\e  yet  been  able  to  deter  or  seduce  niM 
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■  Inmi  eniertaiuing  and  acting  upon  giicli 

Is  dear  that  tliore  is  no  reason  for  holri- 

e  «a^me  life  in  and  by  itself  to  L>e  im- 

nttatuablc  by  msji. 

MMhvmthvrhich  a  [nxifounder  Bcienc?  nnd  philo- 

innnSDlr  nuu'ked  out  for  itself  in  this  respect; 

tbne  diiiercBt  povers,  which  hnirem'  nre  at  the 

Init  eue,  in  the  bine  energy  of  the  one  firet  cause 

sought  and  di«covn«d  tlus  hig^iost  notion. 

onfriDC  to  the  suprEme  science,  as  Rtlvtmeed 

very  different  ages  of  the  world  and  among 

te  nations,  there  is  3  remarkable  r(«emblaiipe, 

tlie  subordinate  statemiMits  there  is  a  (trcatcr  ot 

ire  of  eiTOr.     In  the  midst  of  many  auboidinnte 

it  lias  recognised  the  one   ercat  fact,  that  in 

)  Ijfo,  who  hatt  His  life  in  llimaelf,  and  is  the 

•  of  all  other  life,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 

idligimDC  and  thought  which  from  the  heginniDg 

B^rom  AS  the  Eternal  Word  Helf-KutieiRtent  and 

D   tbtligB,   and   that  the   Light  which    procced(«d 

ns  itself  slw)  the  first  life.     But  now  just  bb  this 

h  vrhuii  was  from  the  beginning  was  uot  Bimply 

It  trren  the  aoorce  of  all  finite  and  infinite  eiist- 

as  this  Life  ii  an  illumination  which  illuminates 

■U  other  thmg«,  so  is  this  Light  altio  n  living 

3UA  merely  spiritual  and  immalerial ;  (for  as  sutjt 

^t  still  be  a  part  of  nature,)  but  one  thoroughly 

u  «ad  holy,  and  if  man  will  have  it  so,  an  awful 

(vpcls  aU  daikne«s  from  itsell^  and  eternally  reject- 

'  teeit, 

Lifr,  this  Word,  and  thia  Light,  these  three  dif- 

m  in  tiie  soinc  energy  and  in  the  one  substance. 

Utnvfere  is  called  the  Supreme,  in  at  once  the 

X  nf  oil  science,  and  the  centre  and  futidamental 

■a  ikith.     And  Uiis  science  of  the  Highoirt,  even 

led  exollisively  from  tins  singje  aspect  of  knowing. 

bibtt  itself  as  entirely  separate  from  and  ludepcn- 

li,  but  even  ae  sutb  is  from  the  very  finrt  in  contact 

1  OkcB  simply  as  knowing,  involves  in  ii  a  codcut- 

to-opostiou  of  faith. 

and  different,  not  to  say  infinitely  TarioM 
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mye,  it  may  be  shown,  pointed  out,  e 
iriuiout  tliia  (ull  and  correct  notion  of  the  Supreme 
jrery  other  species  of  existeucc  and  of  knowle^lge  mi 
irithout  coherence  and  proper  significance.  Ilawcrcr,  i 
^een  so  often  obscrred  already,  there  is  not  involved 
my  strict  necessity.  It  does  not  possess  any  rigour  of  1 
'       ■'  "  who  in  his  b 


lequenee, 

otherwise  disposed,  a  scntitnenbt  has  othenriie 

mined.    For  so  must  : :  the  final  rcjolre  of  com 

is  left  to  the  free  ai  t  quiet  internal  concum 

the  will  already  ntei  Ikich  in  general  brings  m 

ictiial  commtmion  i,  and  opens  and  oihug 

sense  for  the  divine,-  such  assent  is  itself  em 

sense,  or  at  least  the  pnncipie  and  commeneemcnt  of  i 

And  this  complement  of  the  hifthcut  science,  which  : 
aished  by  the  free  internal  assent,  is  even  of  itself  notbii 
than  an  act  of  faith.  Consequently,  the  complete  and  i 
aotion  of  the  Supreme  Essence  is  the  mystical  ring  in 
science  and  faith  arc  at  the  first  beginning  indisaotnb] 
nccted.  Nothing  but  the  perversity  and  shortsighted] 
men  in  regard  both  to  science  and  faith,  tears  t£em« 
again,  and  separating  what  in  God  is  one  and  what  I 
joined  together,  seta  science  and  faith  in  hostile  oppt 
mutually  obstructing  and  destroying  one  another.  Ma 
this  higuest  notion  of  the  highest  science  is  the  scientific 
or  the  HcieiitilicaUy  culminatinp;  expression  of  man's  nn 
belief  in  the  one  livingGod.  For  if  this  one  Godis  uecc 
to  be  conceived  of  as  endued  with  life,  it  will  be  sufi£d 
me  to  uppi'al  to  the  fact  that  physical  science  knows  n 
DO  one  even  can  conceive  or  comprehend  or  thiuk  of  i 
of  life  ill  any  lipherc  of  e^cistence,  without  implying 
rality  or  at  least  a  dujdity  of  co-operating  forces.  ! 
furtlici',  vo  arc  to  thiuk  of  it  as  a  perfect  life,  then  mni 
be  in  it  a  third  living  energy  or  operation.  ThiM,  tbt 
on  this  side  also  the  highest  notion  of  a  science  whi 
attained  tu  its  end  and  to  the  summit  of  all  existenee  i 
knowledge,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  uuiveraol  &e 
truth  and  tlic  natural  and  simple  faith  of  man. 

But  now.  if  the  highest  science  and  a  divillB  1 
cally  and  essentially  be  properly  one,  it  wil] 
and  depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  true  i 
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the  two  powers  and  elements  of  humaa. 
wlictheT  or  not  in  their  further  application  and 
they  are  to  continue  at  nnity,  without  coming  into 
aIli»ion  and  diacord.  llie  believing  soul,  like  the  miS' 
■  toinily,  ought  to  hold  and  retain  the  chief  place  in  the 
Uie  tpirit  that  knows,  or  that  aims  nt  knowledge,  as 
ter,  may  pureue  out  of  doors  whatever  avoeations  it 
only  it  must  be  continually  returning  to  the  domesfic 
)  there  warm  itself  at  the  pure  ascending  Same  of 
sd  pious  meditation.  And  if  in  its  wanderings  it 
It  lore  to  stray  in  the  rich  and  bloomiog  garden  of 
tn  of  the  rare  aromatic  woods  and  seeds  it  there 
may  throw  one  or  more  into  the  tire,  in  order  to  add 
ivet  ethereal  incense  to  its  warming  and  illiiminatiiig 

iriag  figure,  to  express  myself  in  more  precise  and 
ma. — the  believing  part  of  the  consciousness,  observ- 
ne  proportion,  ought  not  to  reftise  and  reject  the  true 
like  science  together  with  that  which  is  Godless,  per- 
Utd  false.  So,  too,  the  ct^^itive  or  scientific  portion 
abstain  &om  all  ho«tile  attacks  on  the  other  domain 
txntive  faith,  which  in  all  probability  it  has  not  suffi- 
ludicd  and  still  lesn  perfectly  understands.  And  thus, 
Rtt  this  ct^nitive  port  (as  it  ought,  and  as  is  essential 
■tfa  and  correctnesB  as  science)  carcfidly  watches  itself 
noalv  abstains  trom  all  arbitrary,  presumptuous,  and 
opiaions  and  ideas,  suggestions  or  beginnings  of  ideas, 
■Tag  the  first  disposition  to  false  science  and  every 
r  error,  then  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  be  held  in 
tbo  other  port,  nor  to  be  limited  by  it. 
,  my  case  we  must  be  ready  to  odinit  that  the  fonlt 
■n.  and  on  no  account  suppose  that  the  dissension 
enmtd  in  the  thing  itself.  For  the  thing  here  is 
ttm  than  truth  Itself,  which  cannot  be  twofold,  since 
•If  is  this  truth  and  the  sum  thereof.  It  is  there- 
ine  band,  by  means  of  the  old  spirit, 
gixing  new  life  and  energy  to  faith,  by  carrying  it 
ntiiiiuiUv  to  its  own  eternal  foundations,  in  order 
Utf  dftiger,  which  is  c%-cr  threatening  it,  of  spiri- 
bMMB  and  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  letter  that  killeth. 
the  Bther  bond,  we  ought  never  to  cease  from  or  to 
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htcootoc  vGwj  OK  vefinm^  bboim  and,  xboto  uM  lu^lict  pUM^ 
phical  cdbdiee  from  aU  the  egoistic  dross  of  «iMraiT  opnioM 
and  &sicKd  apodictic  ooadusioiis,  Isboining  the  wfaue  toco^ 
pfeto  il  Mcording  to  die  direefold  dimeiisioas  {to  kund  4i 
axfueamom)  of  dns  so  vtteriy  imneesvrsMe  ossenee  ef  ef» 
Is^ii^  tnitiL,  bf  keeping  iBoessantly  in  mw  Ae  nnifidhcNHM 
depdi,  the  inaoocssrole  Mcht,  tlie  inexhaiuKible  oentie  d 
UuB  of  tkc  one  ineonocivilue  sad  ineibUe  Beii^.  Forte 
fiiult  end  tike  oanse  of  tiie  dissensioii  mnst  u  no  esse  II 
asGiibcd  to  the  thing  itself^  but  inTsriaiblj  «itlier  to  a  ded^ 
impexfectly  enlighteaed,  ead  nnintdligent  ftitik,  on  Um  sM 
hand,  or  on  the  other,  to  the  aiiMtraiy  assnnqytioiis  or  eai^ 
sided  coDcluflioDS  of  a  ecienee,  which  m  tliis  respect  sri 
deforce  at  least  k  false  and  eiToneoiis. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  fiiult  and  origin  of  the  dissensioii  Isi 
partly  its  foundatiaia  in  human  imperfection  and  fimteiien,ira 
must  rest  oontect,  e^en  if  we  cannot  all  at  once  get  rid  of  arf 
remove  it.  We  must  be  satisfied  if  in  this  ceasdeas  strag^ 
with  man's  hereditary  and  connatural  fault  of  eiTor,  the  progMi 
though  slow  is  sure.  It  is  enough  if  in  this  snrely  aaTancflig 
progression,  ea<^  step,  howeper  short,  brings  us  nearerto  fe 
troth,  and  to  tike  perfect  cognition  of  the  unity  of  the  hig^bBit 
scienoe  and  divine  fiuili.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  evoi 
individuals  with  the  most  perfect  honesty  of  purpose  anA  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  too  often  go  wnmg.  Unable,  perhaps,  ti 
reconcile  to  their  own  mmds  some  ofmflicting  claim  of  seieaoB 
and  of  faith,  and  to  see  their  way  olear  otft  of  their  peqMi- 
ties,  then  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  problem  to  whi<^  tibey  desprfr 
of  soon  finding  «  satis&ctoiy  solution,  they  precipitately  aMt 
some  partial  and  overhasty  conclusion.  But  slow,  extremof 
alow,  is  the  advance  of  man*s  mental  enlightenment  in  m 
realm  of  truth.  And  if  the  course  of  Providence,  aocordiag 
to  the  very  gradual  progressioa  of  divine  order  in  Ihis  doiiiflB» 
must  be  counted  by  milkmMums,  then  in  the  life  of  mdiiiduilij 
years  and  decades  «MKt  be  reckoned  as  dtty^  and  hours.  BfCi 
though  some  grave  doubt,  distracting  the  inmost  feelings,  M 
8caroc4y  definable  in  express  torms — some  oppressive  ptoMea 
snggested  by  the  peculiar  mental  tompcnunent  of  iSie  infivi* 
dial^  cannot  be  resolved  in  three  hours,  or  even  three  dm 
stiU  it  may  pobaps  m  iSbro^  ^j««c«N  vcA  Si  ijbs«e  Y^n  ot 
too  litde,  then  tUart;  "ycKm  toac^j  ^iw**^"^  ^wflBosfc^   "''I^At 
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if  this  Inward  douLt  we  follnw  unintcmiptodly  our 
'a  outer  liie,  numj  a  silent  clutnge  ia  effcc-tcd  in  oar 
*  «  al  length  wiili  altered  riewB  and  eulai^ed  cxperi- 
^,0  a  calm  and  clear  coDviction' iHi  tb^points 
T  period  iiad  appeared  to  uk  obscure,  had  held 
;.  and  oppressed  ufi  nilh  perplexing  difficulties, 
p  the  only  road  that  c^^  be  fi^elv  trod  by  those  who 
1  things  to  reUun  a  divine  faith,  but  fit  the 
U  rcuauQce  the  pursuit  of  higher  science. 
ffiOt  thijt  tbc  difficult  poeition  in  the  present  day  of 
ecd  pCROn  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
e  pursuits  in  life  require  hiin  to  occupy  him- 
ut  now  in  the  case  of  physical  science  we  are 
a  ebecire  this  law  of  tardy  progress;  indtwd  we 
o  aatuial,  and  bold  it  to  be  Lbe  only  correct  method. 
f  by  IbUowitig  a  similar  coarse  in  tbe  intemkl 
I  of  tdulasophy  th»t  we  shall  ever  *m\e  at  a 
S  ana  tibe  fiiin  ground  of  etem^  truth.  By  vay 
'1  mo«t  omuredly  lose  ourselves  anun^ 
Du  which  chnnge  with  the  fiuduone  of 
d  away  by  tbe  hnsdeee  hypotheses  of  this 
1,  which,  like  the  sttnile  bloasoms  in  lite 
B  to  the  ground. 

is  tardiness  of  progi-ess.  which  matt  atenrcdly 
anaiatent  with  true  philosophy.  I  can  appeal 
ice.  which  in  such  a  case  is,  I  hope,  allow- 
r  tuoe-aiui-tbirty  years  since  I  first  K?ad.  with 
K  imdily.  the  entire  works  ot'  Plato  in  the  origiiisl: 
t.  unia  many  other  «;ieiiti&c  studies,  philoNophJcal 
a  been  my  principal  and  isTourite  BTocation.  la 
,t  Dttny  and  various  hare  bees  the  systems  of  science 
d  of  error — that  I  have  hud  to  wander  throngfa. 
r  with  the  opinions  of  others  nor  with  iny  own 
ll  reluctant  to  come  forward  with  a  fystem  of  my 
C  Deanwhilc  my  ^new  of  j^oeophy  bos  been  in  a 
n  and  of  tardy  hut  progressve  development. 
roplcldy,  little  by  little,  incidentally  and  frag- 
it  Afimait  epoeha.  has  ewne  of  its  principles  come 
""■gKaped  me  in  my  earlier  literary  works  and 
Rn  espUiuition  wluch  1  do  not  coDBidcT  •tip«r- 
E  those  who  ore  best  acquainted  with  thrao. 


i  niJJDOO  TBINITT.  ^^^M 

t  tlie  more  I  held  fast  to  the  two  poles  of  ilivine  Ciifl 
supreme  Bcioncc.  which  sb  such  b  also  iliviae,  the  fl 
'ting  did  I  piin  in  that  point  and  that  centre  in  the  < 
tiim  Beginning,  in  which  both  arc  one  and  cense  to  \ 
ue,  but  mthcr  intimately  cohering,  do  hut  lend  tvA 
ength,  and  elevation  to  each  other.  And  now  at  ll 
lelicTe  I  have  attain'  "  '  t  point  when,  fiJly  pcm 
"self  of  this  unity  of '  id  &ith  an  erounded  in  Q 

y  (Ofcly  indulge  tho  mpart  to  oUteTB  this  impa 

ith,  publicly  to  set  and  develope  it  to  the  j 

rid.    And  it  is  to  me  it  cause  of  conffratulatiiM 

m  to  enter  upon  this  the  present  pkce  and  i 

went  manner. 

Besides  those  points  of  correlation  already  pointed 
tween  the  highest  science  and  faith,  there  is  still  and 
y  in  ivliich  the  former,  in  its  all-crahHieing  notion  oC 
pie  life  of  the  primal  cauee  and  force,  is  referred  to  ■ 
1  even  to  its  positive  articles  and  its  divine  authoriM.^ 
obli(;ed  to  njipcal  to  this,  in  order  to  find  and  mainlia 
iding  nil<'  and  correct  standard  for  the  further  appllDS 
.1  .1 ....  1 ._ ..  .  _.   if  tjiig  highest  and  fundamental  notuM^I 


keep  it  I'Iriir  of  all  erroneous  and  extravagant 

e  ne('i's--il)  of  tIjJN  will  be  beat  and  most  simply  sboDi 

\\lu'ii  Ml'  iij)''n  any  of  the  ancient  writing!  of  the  IlioA 
lelhi'i-  il  lie  their  acientific  syEtems,  their  books  of  Iswti 
itoms  for  jji'iictical  life,  or  their  merely  mythological  pM 
find  them,  in  every  instance,  based  on  the  notion  I 
'ine  trinity,  anil,  in  some  cases,  asserting  it  in  en 
'hIs  and  phro.'ir.'i.  But  inasmuch  as,  foi^etting  to  man 
■  unity  to-^'tl'iT  «'tli  the  trinity,  the)'  abandoned  the  rii 
,th  and  ni^Lili.'  tliereout  three  distinct  gods,  the  metaplqi| 
'oiy  ^\^■!lit'll  otlLenvise  contains  so  many  and  distinct  B 
niieiciil  Inilli)  nnd  the  trinitj-  of  the  Hindoos  ba«  beOD^ 
re  niytli(jli);;y.  comprising  as  long  a  gcncalogj' of  goA 
V  otliiT.  ]\\  iln'  retention,  however,  of  this  ftwdaM 
:ion  ilicir  niytlmliigy  has  acquired  a  theistichuc  andod 
;,  -.vhitli  I'liniis  a  strong  contrast  between  it  bd 
own  raytholijgj-  of  Greece,  notwithstanding 
pccts,  and  ill  its  purely  poetic  portion,  if 
1  strong  featiues  of  resemblance  and  affinitj 
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wonderfiil  ch&os  of  diBtortcd  truth,  of  monstrous  error,  nod 
pure  Bctioii,  we  me^  vitti  len  fobulous  creations  of  men 
insteail  of  the  smgle  true  one  with  which,  only  within  the  hist 
diree  centuries,  the  Hindoos  have  formed  a  more  thorough  and 
pcnnanentiv  based  ncquointance.  Moreover,  in  life  and  io 
practice  there  is  eshibited  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  a 
mortification  of  the  body,  which,  far  aurpoMing  the  rigoi-oua 
Mlf-denial  of  the  early  CSiristian  solitaries  in  Egypt,  is  curried 
to  an  intenaily  and  on  estrcme  which  it  is  almost  increiliblo 
that  human  nature  should  be  capable  of.  But  co-eiisitinf! 
with  all  this,  we  meet  with  iounoiul  pnctices  and  licentious 
i-iceacs  sanctified  by  falsehood  and  Nupcretition,  similar  to 
iho-*  we  have  aheady  become  acquainted  with  in  the  more 
■  usual  heathenism  of  antiquity,  that.  I  mean,  which  pre- 
■.^:led  among  the  ancient  races  of  this  our  western  portion  of 
Lilt  globe.  Into  such  a  frightful  abyss  of  error  cien  the  most 
tpiritual  system  of  metaphysics  inevitably  falls,  or  at  least 
onily  bccoiaeB  associated  with  Sdaehood,  whenever  it  is  1^' 
oitJr*ly  to  itself,  and  is  devoid  of  a  divine  rule  for  its  guidanca, 
ind  the  NBiple  standard  of  a  higher  and  heaven-deHceudcd 
Uthnrity. 

In  the  history,  too.  of  the  development  of  the  Grecian  mind 
TO  discover  a  similar  doctrine  advanced  in  one  of  its  latest 
rpoehs.  'ITie  Neo-Platonists  were  verj-  well  acquainted  wilfe 
Uiia  doctrine  and  idea  of  a  di^-ino  trinity;  as,  indeed,  it 
»Uo  be  traced  in  the  still  earlier  writings  of  Pbto 
H'jw  Ihr  the  expressions  and  formularies  employed  by 
(■'raier  writers  scientifically  to  convey  this  idea  were  perfect 
.'.wi  correct  is  a  question  which  does  not  concern  us  at  present 
ii  inquire.  Moreover,  the  determination  of  it  would  cany  lu 
III  beyond  our  proper  limits,  inasmuch  as  its  exact  solution 
"Wild  require  a  nice  and  accurate  classification  of  the  several 
writers  and  systems  which  belong  to  this  school.  It  is,  how. 
■HT.  sufficient  to  remark  that  this  profound  metaphysical 
Khool  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  which  reckoned  among  its  adhcr* 
the  Emperor  JuUou,  stood  in  direct  and  hostile  collision 
1  Christianity.  To  adapt  lo  the  purpose  of  their  opposi- 
Ibe  old  Grecian  mythology,  a  &ith  in  which  had  sensibly 
a  among  the  masses,  they  attempted  to  mould  tt 
their  own  views  and  notions,  into  such  a  theate.. 
^ai  shape  and  direction  aa  would  moke  it  ittatc 
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resemble  Uio  Indian. 

By  this  means  they  believed  i 

to  revise  aad  naniuui 

ite  the  popular  lailh.     But,  evi 

ulterior  Tifw  and  thi 

iir  whole  object  aad  actuatii 

hnd  not  takpQ  a  direetiou  bo  deculediy  hostile  to 

sdll  their  catcrprize. 

evQjL  ns  3uch,  could  not  but 

No  doubt  tlie  mythology  of  Grcect,  in  its  earliest 

urigiiud  shape,  did  co 

ttt4uii,  in  soaie  of  its  less  proa 

more  hidden  paaaat 

ically  interpreted,  a  fcv 

ad  doctrines  imd 

Lheistic  ideiis,  as  majiy  f 

GZAnuiier  of  it,  in 

■tmted.     But,   nov 

Jng  all  these  traces, 

must  regaid iis  the 

)f  an  older  tradition  of  th 

knowledge  and  fiill: 

■uii  belonging  to  primeval  1 

in  BulMequcnt  ages,  ^ 

..^  ui-ecian  mythotog}'  had,  on 

assumed  exclusively  i 

md  pre-emiaently  a  pootie  de 

and  form,  wlileh  even 

I  Kubordiiiated  to  itself  that  po 

which  in  bo  many  of  its  detaik  is  » 
therefore,  nothing  less  than  an  absurd  and  in 
to  tr}-,  so  late  in  the  day,  to  metamorphose  this  beML 
of  fublc  into  a  fiurtitioua  theory  of  metaphyaies,  and 
syf^teiii  of  mystdeion,  after  ike  manner  and  feshi 
Indian.  Accordingly,  like  every  other  attempt  thv 
mentally  fabc  and  duectly  opposed  to  the  s^rit  of 
passed  away  at  last,  without  kaving  a  trace  of  ita  ii 

'riiis  i]ii;liuatiaa  to  the  poetic  abeimtum  of  jwlyt 
ft  deification  of  nature,  so  uniTersally  prevalent  in  tl 
tuitii|iiity  of  the  West,  renders  it  easily  coaceivaU 
the  fir^^t  and  Jewish  portion  of  written  rerelation,  . 
stress  is  laid  pre-eminently  and  primarih'  on  the  one 
linn;;  God.  All  other  expressions — such  as  that  «f  t 
creative  Word^-of  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God  an, 
but  allusions  fuU  of  hidden  meaning  for  the  more  cW 
and  pi'ofouiidcr  inquirers.  How  numerous,  nevoth 
indicMtluiis  arc;  how  &equent  the  reference  to  thr> 
or  personal — the  time,  energy,  and  properly  efth*  on 
Ik'ini; — at)  allusion  to  which  is  contained  evenin  th 
Hebrew  oitmes  of  the  Godhead,  is  known  and  aekn 
even  by  ilioec  who  would,  if  they  conld,  deny  it 
tbenisclves  and  others. 

Tlio  tradition  of  tho  Jews,  which,  lying  wilhMta 
defined  buJy  of  Scripture,  yet  prace«d>  e 
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9  of  itself  no  authority,  is,  nieTcrthi-less,  » 

1  tltongk  too  much  nrglectcd  aoone  of  illuBtmtioi) 

d  vobunc-    Now  m  the  Tultniul  the  do^rinc  aiid 

r  divmc  triuit;  is  cxprrMrd  (juite  fatly  imd  du- 

"*"*    Bt  reeerYe  ;  altliouffh  in  tnc  mode  and  nmn- 

^  it  there  ia   naioii  that   is  both  tiilM  and 

d  portioti  of  rcTclatira*  wldi  which  OUT  piv«cnt 
fa^etber  witii  the  falfilSng  aai  pprfoction  of 
t  of  fiiith,  tfads  saprcme  sdenee  is  braught  promincatt f 
[irly  forward.     No  doubt  a  certain  caution  and  deafrcft 
rtt  on  this  doctrine  of  tie  Trinity  are  diatinctly  risible 
In  The  earliest  teaching  and  statements,  bo  long  as  the  preach' 

-  if  the  new  feith  was  confined  within  the  Jewish  nation, 
'.Those  mind  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God  waa  still 

.   \ily  imprinted,  even  though,  like  every  other  principle  of 

±i-iT  religion,  it  was  ill  understood  and  had  long  ceasecf  to  be 

(■iiihroced  with  a  living  energy,  being  token  merely  in  tho 

'Iriil  letter.      But  ero  long  this  thin  veil  was  also  removed 

'   ;n  the  All  Holy  One,  and  the  great  mystery  of  feith  set 

'ii   HH    t)ic    introduction   to   the   fourth   and   last   Gospel. 

Ill  tlic  latter  I   have  accordingly    borrowed  that  designa- 

n  Qf  this  gri'at  mystery  which  is  even  the  most  appropriate 

'.'k'Qce ;  of  the  supreme  life  which  is  itself  omnipotence,  of 

'  I  icnial  word  which  is  omniscience,  and  of  the  uncreated 

jl.r  which  is  the  All  Holy. 

!  iiriain  great  thinkers,  who,  however,  in  many  respects 
Nit  bo  classed  among  proper  Christians,  have  indeed  reeog.  ^M 
■  il  and  acknowledged  the  profound  significance  of  this  ^M 
'  i:Iiig  of  the  Gospel.  Only  tuey  adopted  a  spirit  uf  hostile  ^M 
!\iii,  wliich,  as  it  attacked  BO  many  of  the  great  works  of  ^| 
>  !i  limr,  did  not  Kpare  even  this  divine  monument.     They 

-  theniBcIves  in  aU  sorts  of  superfluous  hypotheses  as  to  tho 
■-■:'-ii  froiu  which  this  or  that  passage  was  derived,  and  with 

■  ;i..i  object  it  was  introduced.  Much  simpler  were  it,  without 
l-iilng  rcrajurse  to  any  such  artificial  exjuanations,  to  receive 
>lti'  divTU!  truth  in  sincerity  as  it  Is  offered  to  us.  If  wc  must 
>«'ril)e  Mnte  special  design  for  its  composition,  it  will  be  suf- 
'  'at  to  suppose,  that  ancr  the  Evangel  of  Life  and  the  new 
"  imencing  therewith  bad  been  sufficiently  act  fcT\!ti  tta 
n  a  ttijde  narmtive,  h  was  requisite  to  aAA\liet«W  ^aaa 


I 
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ETsngel  of  die  Beginning — ea  the  Gospel  Boc(»d' 
spirit  of  the  highest  Bciencc,  inaofer  a*  this  is  full 
with  the  divine  fiiith,  and  henceforward  was  alwn 
tinoe  one  with  it.  It  was  quite  in  the  natural  orde 
that  the  word  which  was  uttered  at  the  beginni 
material  creation,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  first 
should  also  at  the  nnpninw  of  th«  seeond  revelatio 
roiritual  creat"""  r  era,  be  repeated  (th' 

<Ufi^rent  and  ti  Ae)  ibr  the  soul  iu  th. 

truth: — "And  et  there  be  light,  and 

light" 
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e  teTTestrial  creation,  in  the  realm  of  nature,  no  sooner 
J3  behi?Gt  go  forth,  •■  Let  there  be  light,"  than  the  accom- 
t  forthwith  followed.  Scarcely  was  this  light  and 
eating  word  spoken,  than  it  was  succeeded  spoiitaiieouEt^ 
Immediately,  without  let  or  hindrance,  by  the  second  word 
le  joyfiil  conclusion;  '"And  there  was  hght."  Quite 
rwise,  however,  is  it  in  the  life  and  in  the  world  of  &ee- 
,  in  the  progression  of  his  intellectual  devclopmcDt, 
y  of  his  mind  (ffeiil).  in  his  now  advaneio;;.  now 
ding  thought  ond  knowledge.  Here,  indeed,  the  first 
'  t  and  diAine  truth  does  not  pass  over  even  iium's 
nd  tncitum  heart  altogether  unheeded  and  unan- 
d  without  eliciting  some  faint  response.  But  lasting 
^le  between  light  and  darkness,  between  knowledgo 
ince,  between  faith  and  infidelity.  Ever  waver, 
iide  to  side  and  fluctuating  from  one  extreme  to 
e  victory  long  remains  undecided.  And  centuries 
/,  thousands  of  years,  puss  away  ere  with  perfect  trutb 
d  of  fulfilment  and  completion  can  be  Uttered,  and  we 
^  o  undoubtingly  to  say,  "  And  there  was  light."  Even 
to  the  true  end  is  pursued  along  the  direct  road,  the  right  j 
Is  bitten  lost  amid  the  endless  strife  and  controversy  of 
vkile  a  long  train  of  useless  discussions  raises  so  thick  a  ' 
if  dust  as  abuts  it  entirety  out  of  sight,  and  bo  a  new  route 

le  sought  and  opened  from  quite  on  opposite  quarter. 

w  deeply  was  the  Gentile  world  sunk  in  wild  and  cruel 

ntidon,  when  the  Great  Prophetic  spirit  and  the  disperser 

lot  Egyptian  darkness,  wliieh  hung  over  it,  repeated  or 

iTote  down  those  first  words  of  light  fur  tUe  apvnbii  \i»\«ifc« 

^  the  material  ovation!  Assuredly  he  had  ui  1^0^  ^^"~*"^ 
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a  new  genesis  for  his  people— a  new  life  and  a  new  begimmt 
of  light.    Then  followed  fifteen  centuries  of  probatioa.    Am 
what  was  this  long  period  but  one  ceaseless  though  altenntiig 
struggle  between  light  and  darkness !    At  the  end  of  it,  ii 
spite  of  its  great  and  noble  gifts  and  superior  knowledpy 
the  whole  nation  had  fidlen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  hamif 
and  corruption,  on  the  one  hand  a  prey  to  tlie  wilder  TwioM^ 
OQ  the  other  tpizituallj  dead  and  rotten.     But  the  uidBirrf 
iti  finnner  self,  it  dzagsed  on  a  miserable  eadsteiioe,  cnna—d 
by  a  foreign  yoke  and  torn  by  intestine  sects  uid  pMtML 
llie  one  ckiminff  to  be  the  only  legal  sect  (and  as  coneenwi 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  outwud  ritual,  it*  wu  so  in  Ihe^ 
and  arrogant  and  obstinate,  doeely  adhering  to  the  deed  kttei; 
was  widely  estranged  and  alienated  from  the  spirit  of  lofe  led 
mildness.     And  thus  the  Tery  name  of  Pharisee  has  beeoae 
odious  and  hateftil,  having  passed  into  a  proverb  end  a  bf« 
word.     Wholly  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  revektioiL  inw 
parted  to  them«  they  misunderstood  the  ftiture  to  which  it  xe^ 
fened,  no  less  than  the  immediate  fortunes  of  their  netioBflML 
their  own  conditioii.    Consequently  they  went  totally  wrong  m 
the  interpretation  of  the  former,  as  wcdl  as  of  the  pinbiiei  ef 
the  present  which  was  laid  beCorc  them.    For  they  took  it  in  An 
narrow  and  perverted  spirit  of  party.    No  doubt  the  FhaaMa 
reckoned  among  their  members  many  truly  pious,  well-diayywd» 
and  right-thinking  individuals ;  men,  who  in  the  beginniiig  ol 
the  new  era  of  the  world,  as  appears  from  the  simjue  huttaf 
of  those  times,  acknowledged  the  truth,  and  recoenifled  tin 
hand  of  God  pointing  ana  leading  onwards  to  ue  faftanu 
These  men  mourned  in  silence  over  the  revolting  pride  watt 
stiffiieckedness  of  their  contemporaries.     But  though  endmi 
with  great  learning  and  talents,  and  burning  leal  for  lighb 
and  truth,  they  did  not  yenture  openly  to  oppose  and  to  teneh 
differently  frtnn  their  brethren,  even  because  in  reality  the 
law,  the  dead  and  external  law,  was  on  their  side. 

But  the  other  party  was  that  of  the  Sadduoees.  Qnii 
different  in  principle,  these  were  the  innovators  among  Al 
Jews.  EzpLftining  away  the  theological  creed  of  their  nate 
they  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  throw  into  shade,  and  It 
quortion,  or  rather  absolutely  to  deny,  the  immortality  of  tli 
0Oiil«  In  civil  ioattei%^  vdA  o^oee^innifi  of  law  and  policj,  ttflf 
were  the  Ubeitlfree-^km^uxac/L^^  ^^. 
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Pmm  amidst  thae  two  dark  clouds,  which,  if  they  shone  st 
A  Eiiaaacred  onlv  with  fte  deoeptive  halo  of  the  fnlse  lii;ht 
Mdhoe  of  pATt;-.  broke  the  new  dnwn  and  sun  of  Truth— «(  Hret 
1,  nor  tmdenitood  by  any,  so  thickly  hnd  these  mixM 
1  the  horiiOTi.     But  this  new  genMis.  and  tJiis  fiiU 
}  loni^r  dmtiac^  nelusiTcIy  for  n  sinKlo 
,  Accordinglyit^nidusUTSprendoTeT  the  ten  <»r  twelve 
L9,  who  occupy  two  pnrts  of  the  hnbitahle  fflobe, 
vem  md  gorem  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tliird 
It  ancient.      And  h  is,  in  short,  by  means  of  that 
■1  SBperiurity  and  civilisntion  which  they  owe  to  this 
if  a  new  em,  and  this  first  ti^ht,  that  the  formef 
1  the  reniott'St  regnona  of  the  earth. 
e  dawnintr  of  that  day-spring  sixteen  eentnrica 
:d.  and  »adly  torn  and   distracted  is  the  present 
it  Christiaiuty.     We  should  no  doabt  give  a  very  dia- 
m  of  the  state  of  Cliristendoia  were  we  anxiously 
»  reaemUance,   thraugh  everv  minuter   trait   and 
to  the  old  world  at  its  cloi%  and  at  the  end  of 
KdtBriea  of  Jewish  preparatioD.     Such  a  minute 
I  be  fidae.  whether  we  were  to  compare  it  to  the 
■  and  character  of  that  nation.  mentaUy  blinded  and 
1  hasty  steps  towards  its  ruin,  or  enen  to  the  dd 
rorid  of  Home,  already  condemned  by  anarchy  and 
Still  it  is  generally  true.      For  it  is  tudeniable 
is  perpetually  relapsing  iulo  dissensioa  and  parly 
■  while  the  hand  which  sways  the  deatioies  of  th« 
FT  recurring  epochs  nf  renovation,  is  continuallf 
g  to  him  anew  both  truth  and  life,  health  and  peaee. 
J  one  can  answer  for  himself  the  question  whether 
r  prodanuition  of  light  and  truth,  this  divine  mesai^e 
e  and  salvation,  has  yet  reached  its  full  acconiplidh- 
Has  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  yet  penetrated,  and  cast 
bt  beams  on  oil  the  relations  of  Lfe,  to  the  very  inmoet 
f  annl  and  spirit?     Can  it  with  perfect  truth  be  said, 
ly  to  the  whole  human  race,  "  And  there  is  light" — • 
(ht  at  Least  which  alone  ui  good,  even  because  it  ahall 
rer  ?    For  those  mctetoic  sparks  which  flaidi  nerow 
il  night  and  darkness,  from  the  systcw«  o(  \aKalx 
t,  which  crosainnr  and  rvcrossicg  eixch  ot\\ei'»  \iB.iii,  »»<> 
cta^aisbod  far  ever;  or  tlioee  cVwtAa  c£  ^v^^vu 
■P2 
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epinion,  charged  with  electric  fluid  and  with  pestilence,  wtiAf 
Ibr  the  most  part,  is  but  the  public  outburst  of  some  psitf 
passion;  these  emit  no  lasting,  no  salutary,  and  therefore  M 
true  light.  Daric  and  gloomy  too,  perhaps,  in  its  future  pm* 
pects,  appears  the  long  struggle  between  divine  truth  ol 
human  discord,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  fidti^  ol 
infidelity.  But  the  more  difficult  and  intricate  the  pwM— 
is  which  forms  the  theme  of  our  present  disquisition,  toe  nan 
diligently  and  the  more  conscientiously  ought  we  to  sedc  od 
and  dwdl  upon  every  bright  and  quiet  spot.  For  such  slM 
can  cheer  us  on  our  way  along  the  rugged  path  Ihat  leads  to  Hi 
blissful  goal  of  internal  and  spirituu  peace,  whidi  will 
tially  contribute  to  g^ye  a  solid  basis  to  the  publie  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  ensure  its  permanence. 

Slowly  and  gradually  is  it  that  the  lodiTidual  mind,  di^ 
tracted  and  vacillating  between  God  and  a  divine  fidth  oi 
the  one  hand,  and  a  higher,  or  even  the  highest,  science  sft 
the  other,  advances  in  its  progress  towards  tiie  perfect  tnA. 
Arriving  step  by  step  at  fuller  and  better  convictions,  it  a^ 
tains  at  last  to  a  clear  discernment  that,  properly  and  fimdfr 
mentally,  these  two  apparently  conflicting  objects  are  not  £■• 
tinct,  but  in  their  inmost  essence  are  pcrfecdy  one.  But  fa 
the  final  attainment  of  this  end,  the  most  important  conditini 
to  be  observed  is  that  scientific  patience  to  which  I  called  jom 
attention  in  the  last  Lecture.  The  chief  tlung  to  be  gumi 
against  is  a  precipitate  and  over-hasty  decision.  For  fay  sod 
we  should  incur  the  great  danger  of  sacrificing  the  sacred  ds< 
posit  of  faith  to  science,  or  of  foolishly  rejecting  the  treasoni 
of  true  science,  which  as  such  is  indispensable  to  the  lofj^ 
life,  and  even  necessary  and  useful  for  the  confirmatioii 's( 
faith  itself.  And  why,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  that  pnpr 
spiritual  theme  and  h^hly  interesting  matter  of  the  otliennVj 
fiiat  and  insipid  drama  of  life,  should  we  feelindi^KMcdtasMl 
a  scientific  patience,  as  I  called  it  ?  Why  should  we  be  unwiSf! 
to  recognise  it  as  what  it  really  is— both  salutary  and  ioA* 
pensable  to  human  firailty,  and  as  an  intellectual  virtue  no  Ifli 
necessary  than  even  moral  patience  ?  And  the  latter  ti  siH 
the  fundamental  condition  of  every  great  or  little  bnntfi^ 
and  almost  every  pursuit  of  life,  if  it  is  to  attain  to  a  Isflf 
result,  and  is  not  to  &a\.  QiVX&\x^<&  ^Ti^^a^  aim.  ^^ 

For  patienoe  is*  aa  it  -wctfc^  ^^  lai^^og^efivS^  Y>^im.^^iA^ 
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rlhly  existence  brings  to  all  men.  Not  only  is  it 
by  w  inrnlid  oa  the  bed  of  eic;knesa,  in  the  long  and 
obHtrance  of  his  phyaiciiin's  precise  nnii  rifpd  prc- 
» — not  only  is  it  wanted  by  the  teacher  in  bis  tronble- 
Ic  of  giring  the  first  deveiopment  to  the  intellectual 
if  the  child ;  not  only  ia  patience  requinite  for  the 
10  has  to  settle  the  complicated  quarrel  of  two  Kti- 
whom  each  cMms  hia  sympathy,  each  desires  to  win 
iii  own  fiAc  and  to  bias  hia  judgment. — but  it  is  also 
(able  to  the  warrior  whom  ambition  hurries  forward 
imuit  of  honour  for  himself  and  his  country.  For 
9«  are  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  many  too 
iHerics  which  the  soldier  must  undergo  before  he  can 
object  of  his  hopes,  the  hard-fought  battle  and  the 
vietoiy.  The  statesman,  too,  with  his  wide  sphere  of 
I  mud  authority,  stands  eminently  in  need  of  patience 
Ichful  and  comprehensive  must  bo  his  vigilnnce.  how 
his  precautions,  lest  the  organic  course  of  his  ndmi- 
shonld  come  to  a  check  or  stop,  in  consequence  of 
lag  neglected,  or  failed  to  provide  for  any  single 
(if  the  great  body,  or  any  regulating  wheel  in  the 
^tcd  machinery  of  the  state. 

B  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  moments  in  human 
the  final  issue  turns  not  so  much  on  a  steady  and 
neverance  in  continuous  activity,  as  on  a  decided 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  Among  these  we  may 
oA,  perhaps,  in  an  intellectual  relation,  the  dis- 
ween  Ciilh  and  infidelity,  and  the  choice  at  the 
the  two  branch  ofiTor  ever, 
here  my  design  to  set  up,  to  commend,  and  to 
th,  nor  to  decry,  to  attack,  and  to  make  wnr  upon 
For  the  former  would  take  me  beyond  my  pre- 
;  the  latter  woidd  lead  me  into  a  bomidlcss  field 
and  require  me  to  take  an  exhaustive  survey,  not 
■Q  actually  exi.stent,  hut  also  of  all  conceivable. 
■  &nd  delusions.  My  principal  object  is  rather 
a  true  and  exact  picture  of  hoth,  comprising  nt 
timo  all  their  historical  nuinifcstatian.s.  and  esplaln- 
pnychological  causes,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  both 
true  light,  so  that  man  may  oboote  for  himself  and 
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H-  the  apparent— or  it  may  be  real,  but  still  only  ai 
^chi^iiu  between  Hcience  tiiid  faith  ia,  Lu  the  first  ^ 
a  oftua  indeed  urofoimdly  hidden  aad  « 
I  inmost  duptlis  of  the  henrt.     It  is  therefore  iuni 
hat  it  admita  of  being  adjuBltfd  and  finally  rwxait 
I  this  task  in  ouce  accompluhed  in  the  heai^  of  aat 
.  Mid  tiio  cliuicc  is  at  laat  nude  one  way  or  the] 
Itbis  decision  manifests  itself  autwvdly,  cither  | 
%)li  of  truth  in  the  imity  of  science  imd  feith.  fl 
Rity  and  soepticiem,  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  adi 
a  up]H>aitiun  to  this  unity  or  to  fhJth  itseU. 
J  is  Uie  funa  it  also  assumes  in  tho  intemie<i 
I  the  schism  between  science  and  &itL  is  dedaivd  V 
^iipilable.     Openly  e»pres(>ed,  therefore,  tbcw  tw«  % 
I  beyond  the  ot'i}p.nal  dissension  and  pass  into  theM' 
la  iind  euntlict  between  faith  and  infidelity.  And  allh 
■iibleni  bo  itself  an  origlnul  aud  internal  one,  a" 
I  iLM.'lf  pre-eminently  as  a  practical  schism  in  acta 
is  as  such  also  that  it  developcs  and  tnanifests  it 

it  is  our  object  to  make  this  comparison  and  puulU 
_.jn  fiiith  and  infideUty,  in  the  full  proctieal  mciuuiiKt' 
lordri,  useful  and  historically  applicable  to  life.  Fotuui 
m\i>t  nut  regard  infidelity  as  founded  oxclnSTtlr 
iversii>a.  or  obstinacy— consequently  on  ignonMi 
it  r:ilber  as  eitjoying  every  intellectual  odvant^ 
(innnandiug  all  the  resources  of  loumiiiK  and  seienA 
purely  peisounl,  and  merely  negatirc  unoclief,  witlwil 
■ep  foundation,  aud  without  oven  an  apparently  ac '  "*" 
*        ■-'  '  sto  thei 


r  very  dangerous  to  the  commuitity.siiB 

f  all  presents  little  if  any  interest  to  philosophy.    Bali 

Je  other  bmid,  if  faith  is  successfully  to  cope  wiih  «id 

llvcrsary,  fumislied  with  all  the  armour  and  expedtoA 

it  must  be  able  to  stand  the   comparison  vift 

respeet.     It  must,  in  short,  be  conceived  and  <t 

s  natural  relation  to  true  science,  and  tnliing  ill 

T  place  aiid  puitition,  must  act  in  imion  and  co-o^icntilS 

it. 

Iiuat  here,  however,  premise  a  second  preliminary  roBiuk- 
Bnot  bring  myself  to  follow  a  veiy  general  opinion,  ui 
nipou  faith  as  a  true  and  duly  moderated  medium  betires 
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ia&kiity.     On  the  coiitmry,  I  joiii  supersti. 

infidelity,  and  casnot  but  class  tUem  together.     If 

a  at  Kipentitioa  nolbing  is  meant  but  some  ex- 

or  other,  stHoe  over- excitement  of  the  moral  and 

feelings  in  indiridiials,  tlicn  such  a  purelj  pcraoDal 

'tn  not  of  being  nuacd  to  a  geoerel  rule,  nor  derated 

ivena]  principle.     And  in  any  case  it  does  not  Ul 

nnge  of  j^oeopbical  speculation.     For  the  care 

liritusl  health  and  healthy  diet  of  the  believbg  soul, 

jnw*  both  lift-  and  love  from  the  deep  eourees  of  faith, 

to  a  whoUy  difierent  province  from  that  of  philosophy. 

'  'a  word  and  notion  of  superstition   there  ia  often 

a  rery  childish  error,  ivhich  does  not  duly  oeparate 

iuh  the  fij-uratiTe  lanj^uage  and  figui'Stive  forms 

the  substance  of  the  true  intrinsic  mconing. 

-.  wUch  thus  confounds  the  figuratiTC  cxprcMion  wim 

ud  takes  it  to  be  Bomethiug  real,  mar  justly  be  colled 

inuraucb  as  it  ia  imiTcrsaUy  peoJiar,  almost  natural, 

ct  of  children.     Non  in  and  by  itself,  and  simply 

such   an   internal   optical   delusion   results  irom 

.  psychological  imperfection — or  a  mere  semblance 

'i  nature.     But  when  this  error  is  carried  oat  into 

applied  on  a  lAr|i^  scale  to  the  sum  and  essence 

I,  undonbtedly.  it  possesses  a  profounder  origin. 

e.    This  species  of  supeisdtioa  belongs  to  one 

of  error  which  1  am  about  to  describe.  When, 

actual  positive  error  is  comprised  in  and  undei- 

lame.  then  it  belongs  to  infidelity,  which,  in 

a  &tse  faith  than  any  mere  absence  of  belief. 

belief.    And  such  also  ia 

'«f  >npet«tition,  and  this  designation  of  it  by  the 

faith,  if  generally  adopted,  would  be  more 

e,  or  at  laist  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood 

title. 

the  usual  term,  every  species  of  io&i 
a  material  dciliealion  of  nature  and  a  worship 
smble  powers  of  life,  or  it  ia  an  abstract  deiScation 
bnlate  subjective  Me,  and  tLc  pure  reason,  with  its 
h^p^trg  and  knowing.  Kven  when  it  La  conceived  is 
Wtyliriil  bght  as  an  absolute  no(  knmpiag,  still  eves 
■w  It  is  the  understanding  tliat  is  deified.     "'— '- — 


ncived  IB  ^J 
till  eves  ^H 
Standing    ^^| 
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art  from,  imd  Uiinking  itself  superior  to,  the  weok  pre 
other  men — m  its  ncgatioD  feeling  and  fimcying  itselft 
ftmct  with  genius,  it  is  regiirded  and  set  up  as  ' 
t  object  of  cxi8t<'nce.  Bad  thereby  in  a  certain  ii 
oee  u  made  an  idol  of.     Ercn  the  evil  power  of  p 
nins — for  such  wc  may  well  cail  it  when  it  ren 
ntemn  both  biw  and  ---'-'   md  fancies  itself  to  be  ■ 
^  above  the  voice  r  encc  and  the  moral  dot 

cility   and   buniblet  sa   aa    belonging  to  or' 

imds— ^Ten  such  a  ^  1  gcnina  may  be  made  t] 

a  man  who  has  onci  I  his  bock  on  the  simpUl 

d  on  God,  and  hai  itly  set  himself  in  oj 

both.     Wo  may,  in  s.  ilhoat  hesitation,  adva 

invariable  principle  aiiu  uu  unerring  rule,  that  tl 
10  has  lost  or  abandoned — not  to  say  rejected — tbeii 
lief  in  the  otic  good  and  righteous  God,  has  enshrined  ill 
3  breast  and  clierighes  some  more  or  less  dai^eTOiiv| 
lethcr  it  be  the  subjective  Mc  or  some  fearful  paanl^ 
may  be,  some  limi  and  wcU-finisbed  system  of  deified  H 

nature. 

The  complete  notion  or  ideal  scheme  of  pure  taith,J 
ganic  union,  co-operation,  and  true  relation  with  allt 
d  with  all  natviral  or  earthly  science,  must  be  eonoeii 
,d  sketched  in  agreement  with  the  triple  principle  ) 
iman  consciousness,  according  to  which  it  is  dividsi 
irit,  soul,  and  sense.  At  least  it  is  in  this  way  that 
ost  easily  be  made  clear,  and  being  accurately  apprdll 

its  essential  pro])erties  and  nature,  is  kept  distinat 
I  foreign  {-lemcnts  and  adscititjous  matters.  But  infii 
id  that  doubt  and  absence  of  harmony  &om  which  it^ 
<  rise,  as  well  as  that  error  which  results  from  it,  hain 
at  in  the  fourfold  consciousness.     These  all  owe  theirM 

that  disunion  in  which  the  mind  was  involved  by  thvi 
id  which  manifests  itself  principally  in  the  dissensioB  ^ 
bsista  between  Fancy  and  Reason,  and  eventually  dfid 
I  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  lJnderstaiidi]l| 
e  Will.  For  this  twofold  schism  in  the  human  conscioa 
the  source  of  all  philosophical  error  and  of  its 
Btems.     And  this  scientific  error  again,  so  eoo: 

a  practical  utterance,  and  in  a  living  form 
terferes  with  life,  becomes  infideli^. 


illy,  hoverer,  the  consciousness  was  not  thus  rent  h 

1.     Throughout  in  Its  triple  principle  of  sense,  BOii 

irit,  prcTsiled  one  living  hamionious  nction.     Now.  iu 

s  BBturikl  state,  the  soul  must  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 

«f  Eutb-     And  this  is  a  point  especially  to  be  borne  in 

It  ii,  however,  too  ofteu  forgotten.    And  consequently 

tb.  or  rather  (for  we  are  hot  speaking  at  present  of  the 

t-mottec  so  much  as  of  the  mental  act)  the  believing,  is 

|c&I0nal  manner  derived  very  incoiupletely  and  unsatiS' 

r  from  the  divided  and  quadruple  conBciouanesa.     For 

ifly  the  act  of  believing  and  its  essence  is  made  to  con- 

B  a  certain  internal  reserve  on  the  part  of  both  imder- 

;  and  will,  and  a  similar  control  of  the  fancy,  and    I 

reason,  as  weU  as  in  the  recognition  of  these  UmitB 

limitation. 

t  no  doubt  admit  that  there  may  be  very  much 
h  the  human  intellect  cannot  fathom  nor  see  through. 
Et  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  prove.   And  still  more 
ere  it  to  show  that  man's  will  cannot  always  give  the 
it  must  often  submit  to  and  reeognise  a  higher  and  more 
«1  authority.    And  as  regards  the  fancy,  every  one  will 
idy — Dot  to  say  forward — to  moke  a  somewhat  similar  ad- 
jo.    The  faculty  of  imagination,  sensuous  and  material 
B  eiwin  and  in  its  operation,  and  always  remaining  in  the 
■t  wgive  subjective,  is  liable  to  innumerable  illusions,  to 
a  ascribe  no  value,  or  rather,  which  we  carefitlly 
T  to  dispel  from  our  minds,  whenever  we  attempt  W 
a  into  the  inmost  essence  of  the  highest  truth  which 
(  object  of  fcith  to  embrace.     That,   moreover,  the 
BO  KM  than  the  fancy,  bos  its  peculiai^~-one  might 
It  Hy  its  innate — optical  delusions,  must  be  but  too  well 
I  to  cveiT  one  who  has  made  the  sbghtest  progress  in 
1  of  logic,  and  advanced  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  a 
iplucal  examination  of  this  &culty. 
uiis,  however,  is  only  of  a  negative  nature.    The  mere 
'''  a  and  acknowlet^pncnt  of  the  tact  that  we  can  and 
ft  lo  Ketraio  our  reason  and  reserve  our  judgment  when- 
■  bi^er  act  of  laith  comes  into  question — or  in  other 
'i,  that  in  such  a  case  the  absolute  reason,  with  its  logical 
IS  and  laws  of  thought,  is  not  alone  qualified  to  decide, 
>  with  limits  which  it  is  unable  lo  surmount — such 
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ocessigns  do  not  letul  to  any  positive  result  Iliey  do 
Ablkh  the  poasibilitj-  of  a  fiutli  which  may  traosciniid 
not  Foniined  withiu  iiiQse  bounds.  ^Vlule,  however, 
id  to  the  infercDce  that  such  a  (hith  is  thoroughly  cam 
U,  and  that  while  it  transcends  the  reasoo  is  neTPrtlu 
tioiiBL,  and  capnhle  of  being  tanjught  into  perfect  ul 
th  the  sound  reasan,  Uicr  do  not  by  any  means  establii 
cse  its  reality.     All  athcr  the  preparatory  tW^ 

lieving.  and  not  the  >.  g  faith  itself. 

A  true  li\ing  faith  are  here  speaking  of  thoi 

in  of  bi'Ueving,  ral  of  the  particuhii  detoilt 

sitive  creed,)  is  m  t  than  the  reception  into 

ul  of  the  truth  ^vci  .ts  by  God.     And  inatmtic 

B  soul  is  in  its  origin  lu.^^,  cuid  indeed  tlie  very  taouti 
.T,  a  true  liiinj^  laith  cannot  bu  thought  of  or  exist  will 
is  aeconi]iajiinieut  of  love,  which  is  even  its  distioc 
nraeterUiie. 

In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  special  form  and  positive 
faith,  the  iDCompctcucy  of  the  reason  and  undcrsIandiB 
ss  a  definitive  judgment  on  such  high  and  divine  ml 
xy  be  acknon lodged,  and  even  the  extenml  will  may* 
-c  its  own  inclinations  and  submit  lo  the  requiremeDti ' 
isitire  Liw.  But  so  long  as  all  this  remains,  as  it  1 
tenud  to  man,  so  long  as  the  soul  within  docs  not  CO 
crcwith — a  Ihct  which  may  be  infallibly  discerned  hj 
mt  or  absi'uce  of  love — then  in  this  case  it  is  but  a  i 
ith,  even  though  outwardly,  and  in  the  judgment  of  otl 
may  puns  its  legitimate  and  orthodox.  Then  only  is 
lie  hvLug  fiiilh  when  it  is  wholly  received  into  the  a 
ul,  as  muuifestcd  b^  its  iatcmnl  fruitlulnces  in  ewc 
ought  and  moral  action.  For  it  is  the  soul  that  helm 
at  tiainc  thinking  and  Loving  soul  which  wo  have  lit 
-signated  the  centre  of  the  coUectirc  consciousness  of 
.d  of  his  moral  life.  Iii  this  state,  however,  the  bouI 
idcrgonc  a  ch.-inge ;  in  this  higher  act  of  believing  its  > 
tiuii  has  become  steady  and  uniform,  and  its  love  ped 
irc  anil  obidui^Iy  pcnnoncut  in  God. 
But  now,  if  in  the  triple  consciousness  the  — '  ^ 
incijile  of  faith,  then  is  the  spirit  or  mind  [a 
ghcr  science,  of  &ce  thought,  of  a  full  and 
nuueut,  and  of  the  final  and  supreme  act  of 
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elding.     Ami  by  this  Uiglier  dcicnci.'  I  mean  that  whkli 

r  ita  (■xcliuivi:  oJiject  the  £11:11111)  tmUi,  and  Bim  nho  U 

a  aad  source  of  all  immutable  Tcrities.     But  iMnllj', 

kvaoua  fiiculty  ia  the  principle  of  all  lower  ecnaibli*. 

,  and  natural  Imowledge.     Aud  tliia  comprises  nit 

K  hiiitoiy,  and  together  therewith  all  loiiguagc  and  tirt, 

'-    Y  branch  o!  IcBming  that  is  occupied  therewith.     But 

e  phfsicol  scieuces,  mathematics  also  belong  to  this 

it.  for  these  arc  depenilcut  on  the  sensuous  coadi' 

tiaot  of  number,  weight,  ana  measure,  and  consequently  on 

space,  and  on  those  material  properties  which  till 

^gruvity,  Ti2.,  Bad  solidity. 

■  r  there  u  nothiijg,  however  hidden,  nothing,  however 
,  od,  iota  which  this  nensuous  principle  of  knowledge. 
i  mvestigates  uU  that  Is  earthlj',  natunJ  or  human,  and 

',  may  not  attempt  at  least  to  penetrate.  Only  the 
riLTiug  senses  must  not  quit  their  true  centre.  In  other 
rda,  ihcy  ought  not  to  make  a  hostile  attack  on  the  centre  of 
';:■:  oonsciousoess,  which  is  even  the  believing  sold.  They 
must  not  by  breaking  through  it.  or  passing  by  it,  attempt  vio- 
Irotly  and  unduly  to  ascend  to  the  highest.  For  in  such  a 
ose,  ntttinpting  to  create  a  supreme  and  highest  object  of 
i.Hefc  own,  raising  it  on  their  own  soil,  and  drawing  Its  niat&. 
1  their  own  sources,  they  will  produce  nothing  but 
f  fiilse  and  mere  nnture-goda,  or  else  some  historical 
idols  of  national  recollections  and  patriotio 
I,  mich  OS  were  enshrined  in  the  heathen  worship  of 
r  even,  without  material  images  and  altars,  such 
y  may  be  revived  in  a  scientific  form,  similar  to  what 
}ne  witn^sed,  or  if  we  will  look  around  us,  may  still 
I,  with  our  own  eyes.  And  as  little  can  the  free  spirit 
a  knowledge  look  down  from  its  own  height  on  this 
e  of  the  soul,  and  pay  no  regard  either  to  faith  or  love. 
i  depths  of  sensuous  observation,  amid  all  the  rich  tiea>- 

■  of  phyncal  and  historical  science,  it  cannot  move  aa 
^*'mi  without  being  first  invested  with  the  luminous  gor- 

f  pure  faith  and  love.  Otherwise  it  does  only  hasten 
no  error  to  another  to  Ml  from  the  first  abyss  into  a 
d  and  still  deeper  one. 

r  puro  and  living  faith  of  a  loving  soul  abiding  pex- 
itly  in  God,  is  properly  the  centre  of  the  hi 
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BciousncsB. — the  natural  passage  of  life  for  the  so 
Bdccnd  into  the  heights,  and  for  the  mind  or  i 
penL'trfitcB  into  the  depths.  It  is  the  connecting  i 
not  only  reeoncilcs  and  luljusts,  joins  and  combia 
but  also  restores  tbeia  to  harmoBious  unity. 

In  the  prceeding  Lecture  I  considered  the  nc 
ti-uch  ill  which  ♦*■"  ""™=roe  science  and  the  i 
coincide,  itnd  aiv  iu  reference  to  their  sul 

— consequently,  '".t  notion  of  Him  who  ia 

Viewing  it  thiu  ibjectivc  side  principal 

natcd  it  the  sum  i  e  of  all  truth.     We  hj 

the  progress  of  oui  uLions,  met  again  with  tl 

its  subjective  nspet  is  chie0y  in  regard  to  it 

It  is  at  present  to  I'ugnge  oiur  attention.  We  ha' 
to  answer  the  question  how  the  conseiousiiess  must 
bof'ormiii  and  Cishioiied.  and  diviili^d,  but  still  ha 
all  its  parts,  so  that  in  thought  and  knowledge,  in 
and  science,  in  investigating  and  in  learning,  it  m 
grounded  and  find  a  stable  resting-point,  and  b( 
distracled  by  dissenaion  and  doubt. 

Now  the  more  the  living  fiiith  becomes  love  the 
it,  throut;h  the  immediate  feeling  and  personal  e: 
life,  att-tin  to  the  certainty  of  science.  For  what 
pcricncc  in  our  own  selves,  or  whatever  our  owi 
us  aequiiiutcd  with,  whatever  we  are  immediately 
and  feci  that  we  also  know  and  are  certain  of  it, 
is  n  matter  on  which  we  arc  not  likely  to  be  led  ai 
seeming  dialectical  proofs  of  the  opposite,  or  by  •■ 
attacks,  or  objections  to  the  effect  that  such  on 
eensation  nnd  knowledge  of  a  higher  object  ia 
Althou;;)i  wo  are  incapable  of  refuting  them,  wt 
theless  unmoved  by  the  doubts  which  arc  raised  i 
the  possibility  of  our  own  life  and  existence.  T 
pass  by  nnd  still  live  on  in  the  world,  until  ii 
looked  fiT  moment,  and  some  unhoped  for  way,  th 
tion.  and  t)ic  answer  to  these  cavils  which  call  in  ( 
reality  Innh  of  man's  inner  life  and  his  |)er8onaI 
spontaneously  suj^iest  themselves.  And  in  the  su 
the  highest  science,  bo  soon  as  it  discerns  and  und 
own  nulure.  also  becomes  conscious  of  faith,  and 
dependence  On  fiiith,  and  being  supported,  oomjdeti 
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i  thereb}',  cornea  into  immcdiEite  and  liring  contact  k 
KJ,  OD  the  other  hand,  the  higher  foith  in  the  divine, 
!  rivid  and  the  more  earnest  it  is  in  love,  become 
ite  conviction,   and  a  science  foondcd  c 
il  eiperience  of  life. 

I  in  the  soul,  as  the  centre  of  man's  entire  conscioi 
B  likened  to  the  outaprcad  canopy  of  the  blue  heavei: 
to  that  olden  notion  of  it  as  a  firmament,  whiot 
its  figurative  investiture  still  contains  much  t 
igly  true.     According  to  this  old  but  beauttiiil  c 
.  the  firmament  was  a  definite  limit  that  divides  tliel 
n  from  the  earth.     Above  it  the  free  ether  of  light  dif. 
itaelf  and  stretches  into  the  wide  r^ons  of  illimitable 
;  while  in  the  lower  sphere,  enclosed  by  the  firmament, 
1   of  life  [Lebmswmd )  now  plays  with  refreshing 
low  descends  to  the  earth  in  quickening  dews  or 
R  showers,  or  draws  out  of  the  ground  and  to  the  light 
a  springs  of  life  and  mighty  streams.     Falih,  there- 
it  were  the  heavenly  firmament  in  the  consciousness 
ft  divides  the  streams  of  spiritual  life  and  of  external  and 
al  science  that  are  above  it,  from  those  that  are  under 
r  this  boundary'  be  taken  away,   or  violently  broken 
"i.  the  light  and  the  darkness  ore  no  longer  held  apart, 
'le  together  in  one  confused  and  orderless  mass.     The 
I  grows  darker  and  gradually  becomes  extinct;  while 
a>ess  begins   to   shine  with  a  false  glare  and  the 
mering  twilight  of  pernicious  delusion.     The  old  chaos 
ks  in  again  upon  the  human  mind,  and  it  becomes  anew 
what  it  formerly  was,  "  without  form  and  void." 
When,   however,   the    triple   consciousness    preserves    its 
olilal  order  and  harmony,  then  the  spirit  as  the  heavenly 
At  above,  the  sensible  nature  aa  the  deep  below,  and 
E^Mral  as  the  firmament  between  them,  are  indeed  divided, 
a  not  separated  or  hostilely  opposed  to  each  other.    On  the 
tontrary,  the  height  as  well  as  the  deep,   and  the  whole 
circle  of  spiritual   existence,   are   organically   combined  and 
nnhed  together  in  this  centre  of  fiuth  in  the  soul.     Now  this 
fir^inal  constitution  of  the  mind  being  preserved,  the  further 
dieveloptnent  and  progress  of  knowledge  and  truth  may  be 
rcfcarded  as  the  second  step  of  internal  creation,  wherein  (he 
1^^  be^ns  to  shine  more  and  more  on  the  mind  and  on 
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iini^  witii  the  compete  picture  of  &  mind  inviiv©! 
diBtmction,  unbelief  and  error.  For  all  the  iiiatiT> 
iiiflui?iicL>  n  decision  must  he  funuKbcd  by  a  si 
parieou  of  tlio  two,  which,  indeed,  if  made  he 
compleU'ly.  fumiahea  of  itself  the  solution  of  the  pr 
Now  I  have  atready  more  than  once  called  ^oa 
to  the  tendency  to  discord,  aud  to  the  disposing  cau 
which  siibMist  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  hi 
with  its  four  ptdet  or  membera.  In  particukr 
your  notice  to  the  fact  that  reason  and  fency,  nii 
now  are  in  their  prcBcnt  state  of  mntual  alieaat 
hostile  oppoaitioa  to  each  otlier,  cannot  be  n 
original  fiicultiee  of  tie  human  consciousne«. 
they  were  both  in  unison  in  the  thinkinK  and  1 
so  long  as  living  and  working  in  &it}t  nnd  truli, 
that  accouut  confirmed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and 
by  union  with  Flim.  But  when  it  had  once  lost  tb 
unity,  unci,  its  light  bei^g  obscured,  it  hod  bccoro< 
disscnHion.  it  immediately  fell  asunder  into  these 
or  fkcultics  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand  stood  ih 
m  a  mere  organ  ot  reflection— one,  i.  «.,  which, 
abstraclion,  thinks  over  the  olgecta  prcvion::! — 
it,  or  as  a  mere  directive  facidly  of  thought, 
origiiiativi'  powers  of  it*  own ;  while,  on  the  othei 
Drcscntcd  itself  with  «  Uii  " 
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Now,  one  specie*  of  error  to  wliich  man  ha§  been 
M  ercr  aittee  hie  soul  was  rent  asuiider  and  lost  lis 
f  dio  •ubjective  shape  which  he  gives  to  material 
■ft.  For  that  foncy.  even  when  most  comprehoiuiTe, 
M  brat,  inrsriably  remains  more  or  less  subjective, 
Mtioh  no  ntim  will  either  iriRh  or  attempt  to  deny, 
I  ttum  that  the  imagination  takes  its  beguming  from 
|Ma  tmprosfiions  of  the  material  world.  And  this 
1^  of  the  fancy  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted, 
Imit  any  reference  to  and  without  discussing  the 
wf  the  poREibility  of  dcmonineal  influences. 
■■  rabjeetive  shaping  of  material  jdicnomena  forms 
ktion  of  all  mythology;  it  is  the  general  explanation 
Iftcts  of  henthenism.  It  is  of  course  implied  in  the 
ptiple  of  its  explanation,  that  manifold  and  various 
fSorvn  and  developments  are  both  conceivable  and 
I  Afid  in  netual  fact,  it  eshibits  the  greatest  diversity, 
I'lude  objects  of  the  grossest  Fctischism  up  to  the 
r  creations  of  a  refined  and  artiRtic  mythology.  In 
niBnilestBtions.  hovever,  and  iu  its  effects  on  pmeticsl 

r(T  sUU  retains  its  affinity  with  the  former ;  at  least, 
die  same  foundation  of  a  poetical  religion — some 
ke  nnivcrse  embodied  in  a  real  shape — in  short,  tlie 
b«f  nature. 

e  taken  the  olden  heathenism  in  a  very  simple 
I  quite  gmcTaDy  as  a  materialism  assuming  a  poetic 
Mion ;  but  one,  at  the  same  time,  in  which,  as 
■oe  tlirough  its  poetical  investiture,  we  discern 
I  of  contact  with  Pantheism.  When,  however, 
i  seardung  historical  inquiry  into  the  heathen  modes 
we  enter  thoroughly  and  deeply  into  its  dctaiis, 
a  with  so  many  magical  rites  and  usages,  that 
f  any  previous  inclination  to  the  contrary,  we  feel 
I  to  d«iy  the  pofsibUit}'  of  a  demoniacally  affected 
'  D  hsTiHK  in  some  degree  influenced  the  chanietei- 
1.  And  indeed,  even  in  a  philosophical  point 
»  does  not  exist  any  sufficient  reason  for  such 
P  Tina,  however,  as  we  formerly  said,  is  a  matter 
l«  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  present, 
he  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  error  of 
h  deification  of  nature  is  confined  to  the  aocieat 
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r  to  thtwe  great  and  half- civilised  primcral  races  of 
test  East,  whidi,  however,  remained,  and  still  em- 
it were,  a  living  monument  oF  an  earlier  epoch  io  i 
■clopmcnt  of  humanit}'.     In  tlie  more  intellcctoal  ■(■  J 
world,  physical  science,  or  the  philosophy  of  n 
11  be  heathenish.     It  may  be  thia,  even  while  ab«ti 

y  &om  all  symbolical  language,  it  comes  forwaid  B 

leBt  elevation  of  the  dynamical  theory,  and  in  pure  tt. 

mularies.     This  may  be  the  case  even  when  outww^  I 

o  be  highly  spiritual,  or  at  least  far  removed  tr~^ 

ordinary  features  of  materialism.     And  it  i 

Ihcnever  it  recognises  nothing  higher  or  supenortt 

:  vital  force   and  its  dynamical  pky  and  law,' 

mtiy  does  but  deily  nature.     Heathenish  it  muil 

as  it  does  no  more  than  this.     This  I 

lapse  of  science  into  heathenism,  axift 

L  different  form,  fancy  asserts  her  olden  authority.  I 

pose  she  does  but  assume  a  geometrical  ahap^gl 

herself  out  with  all  the  riches  of  science,  and  n 

;e  dynamic  action,  speaks  a  thoroughly  n 

c.     Tlie  point  of  indifference,  and  the  positivt-fl 

ntive  pole  of  nil  existeneej  are  now,  so  long  tfV 

Bisophy  recognises  nothing  beyond  them,  the  new  jf 

I  in  those  scientific  fictions,  whereof  our  own  agfllM 

Irofusc  enough,  may  receive  a  shifting  rank  and  bitt 

|ll  hold  a  similar  position  therein  to  that  of  Jiuuta^ 

r  M^irs  and  Apollo,  in  the  ancient  mytholi^efl. 

,  however,  in  epochs  pre-eminently  devoted  to  K 

Lscsscd  of  a  true  or  false  scientific  enlightenment  1 

I  the  whole  age,  and  its  general  tone,  this  philosi 

n  exclusive  materialism,  and  of  a  scientific  deil 

.  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  univeraUl/fl 

It  occurs  rather  as  an  episode  and  an  cxceptiflO^ 

in  limited  degree,  as  an  opposition  to  another  M 

i  it  IS  received  far  more  generally,  so  : 

pre  despotic  authority  over  the  minds  of  m 

■'  's  is  properly  the  new  heathenism  of  & 
1  the  infinity  of  dialectics,  and  the  t 
[(ill  disputes  of  an  abstract  and  empty  thinking, M 
c  falsc'  semblance  of  a  logical  necessity  which  p ' 
!  logical  disputations,  lies  the  sonice  of  the  I 
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g  error  of  philofiaphy.     All  erroneoua  BVHtciDs,  wkcthi 

Bophy  or  religion,  Ue  somewLere  bctwwn  these  ttny' 

t  of  false  thought.     Kvt'ty  apecirs  of  Uu>oretieal  or 

il  unbelief  or  erririg  fiiiUi.  or  even  of  a  scientific  super- 

I,  cither  approximnt^s  on  the  one  hand  to  naturalism, 

'  under  thE  garb  of  &  poetical  eyntbolisin,  or  the 

0  form  of  a  ilrnnmicnl  iheoiy.  or  on  the  other,  to  the 

Ifitian  of  the  reason,  with  ila  dead  formularies.     Evuiy 

ety  philosophical  error  xe  either  a  subordinate 

■idiMoTtcd  species  of  one  or  the  other — or  it  may  be  al 

■a  mean  oompoundt-d  of  both.    Manifold.  howcTcr.  or 

X  inmimeiabic,  are  the  several  changes  and  coiubiimtion* 

I.  winch  ihetjc  two  clenients  of  infidelity  and  an  erring. 

UT  and  indeed  actually  do  enter. 

9  dicD  Eire  the  two  principal  elements  out  of  which  aU 

T  Egnus  of  error  are  produced.     Keoson.  thcrdbre, 

y  must  be  lookt^d  upon  as  their  true  roots  and  sourcca 

cottseiousiiese.     They  spring  either  from  the 

rtific  produdivi-  faculty  of  imagination,  an  the  unpurified 

i«r  of  nature  before  the  Spirit  of  God  has  moved  on  the 

u  of  llirsc  waters  of  infinite  life,  or  from  the  mere  subjcc- 

c  reason,  whicb  in  its  pursuit  of  the  absolute,  thinks  only 

s  only  its  o^vn  Me.     It  is  on  this  soil  also  that 

cal  error  first  assunies  a  s-ystematic  shape  and  de- 


g  will  perhaps  be  mode  clear  by  an  iUuetratioa 

e  healing  art.     Confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  facts, 

^t  my  correctly  enough,  fever  and  fcoM,  as  two  leading 

i  human  disease,  have  their  seats  either  in  the  organs 

dation  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  system  of  the  bones  and 

Still  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  such  a  state- 

t  h)  bclici-e  that  the  primary  occnsinn  or  caute  of  both 

^  ha*  a  deeper  and  more,  hidden  origin  in  eome  higher 

"n  of  life  within  the  human  frame,  and  in  some  derange- 

K  disturbance  of  its  liinetions.    In  their  outward  effects, 

and  manifestation,  tliese  two  diseases  respectively 

n  these  two  spheres  of  bodily  oi^nisadon.  and  there 

selves.     And  the  some  is  true  of  those  two  in- 

J^diwaseB.  rationalism  and  the  absolute  system  of 

ic  reason  and  fency.     The  latter 

I,  they  form  the  domain  wherdu  oil  th<j  Mn 


I 


I 
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iii{>;  sy»tcaia  arc  engendered  nod  spring  up, 

f  her  words,  the  spot  where  the  paroxysm  of  their  in* 

nity  and  strife  comes  to  a  complete  outbreak.    <X 

|we  da  not  moan  that  these  two  disi'tises  alwnys  preaul 

■s  simply  and  purely.    In  the  morbid  statt-  of  the  ii- 

3  well  !i8  in  the  similar  case  of  oi^nic  affection,  then 

complications  of  dineAae  which  require  a  can> 

■  accurate  treatment     ITie  first  cause  of  all  inteUcctiil 

1  of  scientific  error,  or  systematic  infidelity,  or  gencnDf 

\  species  of  a  false  faith,  may  lie  still  deeper,  or  m^ 

Kd  still  higher  to  some  more  remote  and  mildeu  canK- 

I  truth  the  primary  origin  of  all  human  error  is  Ia  tf' 

fi  the  alienation  of  the  mind  or  spirit  from  God  aii 

|viial  Ii;;lit,  and  in  its  inci'itable  consequences — the  ot 

iif  the  f-out,  and  the  blinding,  and  the  sbemtlM 

rdi  r   Lif  thf   senses — and   especially   of  the  higlitf 

H  iiju  I'm'  triilh.     And  in  order  that  the  senses  mtj 

|l\i;illy  rebtijiiil  lo   their  true  state  and  order  and  re- 

iirder  tliat  the  soul  also  illuminated  anew,  tbi 

iver  its  true  luminous  centre  in  God.     'WItA 

le,  the  whole  oi'  man's  cognitive  faculty  viB 

IS  original  state. 

ititvnrd  inanifcslationa  of  consciousness,  at  Hk 

etit,iiiu;li.'d  in  and  Umited  by  the  material,  or  scnaiUv 

"  .itV.  the  absolute  reason,  and  a  fancy  totafc 

gi-u->td  by  nature,  form  the  two  polMrtT 

Ijjhit'SLl  cnur.     Ill  all  tne  systems  hitherto  bo  freqnmljf* 

1,  tlusc  two  arc  essentially  the  only  sources  of  dds>; 

lounh  of  com-se  innumerable  intermediate  tints  dt< 

111   combiualioua    of  both   ore   possible.     The   uDClv^ 

1^  iiiid  tlic  n'ill — that  is,  a  fiiul^  sophistical  inlelloA. 

inllj'  untonditimial  or  absolute  volition — do  no  doubt 


lillv 


mplction  ofboilL 
'e  besides  certsit 


the  formation  and 

if  sdeuee.     There  .. 

I  n\trn  and  prejudices  of  the  undw 
.'n'  «ill.  These,  howcTer,  in  \im 
I  :li-iil,  and  confined  to  actual  lifc 
•  Ivis  nud  ivithout  the  co-opCMU* 

-  will  never  be  able  to  create 


2  precisely  to  Indicate  the 


mdmg  and  will  oo-opcrate  in  the  prO' 
Icol  error,  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  my 
d  also  to  add  some  more  precise  determi- 
t  to  the  form  of  Dbciration  peculitir  to. 
Mail  inborn  in  each  of  these  fitculties.  As  coH' 
"ill,  wc  plac<cd  its  nroneness  lo  err  ia  iiB  imeon- 
ilnolute  volitioa.  wiiich  monitests  itsell'  in  life  as 
B  or  disturbing  force,  where,  however,  its  effecta 
1,  being  proportionata  to  tie  wider  or  nairower 
tion.  In  ail  alike,  however,  this  principle  of  abto- 
;  retnin*  its  true  character.  It  shows  itself,  first 
Ote  obelinacy  of  the  child,  where  it  forms  the 
lB«le  that  education  has  to  contend  against.  Its 
►  doubt,  but  Tcry  weak  here ;  still  this  apparently 
iphenmnenon  wrves  to  prove — and  for  this  purpQ«e 

to  il-^hat  the  iault  has  its  root,  and  is,  as  it 
B  in  the  \CTT  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  prL-sent 

of  his  miuu.  As  for  the  sceond  degree,  since 
■  through  oil  the  various  stages  of  hiunnn  life,  and 
■niblii  shapes,  we  are,  therefore,  at  no  loss  for 
Whether  we  take  our  instance  fi-om  the  obstinacy 
far  of  a  MCt  passionately  adhering  bi  and  main- 
ninions  ho  has  once  □dopted.  or  that  of  the  leader 
Knoas  political  party;  in  either  case,  the  couse- 
vm  pernicious  principle  will  appear  to  be,  in  Uie 
rM,  extoisive  and  awAd.  But  lastly,  it  sliows 
Boll  and  most  fri^tful  energy  in  the  reckless  and 
iwt  of  conquest,  and  in  the  uneatiable  thirst  of 
inaian  which  stimulates  the  conq^uertng  despot. 
d  of  the  two  similes,  however,  as  it  is  most  imnus 
IMMd  with,  so  it  throws  most  light  npon  the 
bre  tu,  the  expknation.  viz.,  of  intcllertunl  error. 

too.  has  its  sects,  and  even  into  the  calm  regioaa 
If  (Cor  snch  it  surely  ought  to  be,  as  professing  ia 
koljon  of  our  inmost  longing  after  a  knowledge  of 
td  of  nature  in  truth  and  in  Cud),  the  violent 
r^  finds  loo  atleu  an  entrance.  lu  tbe  spirit  of 
I  in  the  prejudices  of  n  view  or  opinion  onco 
I  aUohitc  nnd  resolvtd  wil].  «liich  oriKiunJly  >* 
k  of  chnniuter  Ui:m  an  error  of  tlie  underetnnding, 
.  eft.«M(nU«ti  CHScotiully  Ui  tho  csUibllshmcnt  of  a 


all  that  is  lii^bcr  and  properly  divine,  and  mads' 
entirely  ia  iisclf,  it  is  carried  away  to  the  pandtdfl 
sufficiency  iind  deificotioa  of  a  false  unity.  Combin 
the  egoistic  or  subjective  reason,  this  pursuit  of  the 
and  the  idi^a  thereof  creates  the  idealistie  delusion,  or, 
readily  gives  rise  to  it,  and  this  is  the  first  step,  iw 
rate,  the  u>^iial  introduclion,  to  ecicntific  atheism. 
'  As  to  tiie  midcrstflnding, — in  one  of  the  earliest 
Lectures,  wc  mentioned  tihatmet  thought  as  ita 
form  of  eiTor.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  under 
may  lose  itself  in  mere  abstract  and  dead  thinking,  eo 
ita  moss  cl'  jiurely  abstraet  conceptions  to  forget  en' 
truly  pregiirint  and  vital  cogitation.  Such  an  unders 
there  can  hu  no  doubt,  must  either  be  defective  in  lU 
aation.  or  imperfectly  and  Mscly  developed ;  and  »0  it 
deceiving  iwelf  and  propagating  error  among  other 
rectly  epeakinfr.  however,  this  abstract  fhiiiViiig  t 
belong  to  thi'  un<lcrstandiug  so  much  as  to  the  rcaso] 
is  even  the  faculty  of  abstraction.  And  indeed,  ap 
its  great  jind  manifold  abuses,  the  latter,  in  its  rig 
and  within  its  assigned  hmits,  Ibnns  nothing  leM 
tkatural  rrquircment  and  an  essential  function  of  thi 
mind.  As  for  the  understanding,  it  is  based  on  inte 
eonsequciitly  it  supposes  that  in  this  intellectual  act  t: 
is  viridly  sEtii  through  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
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neh  purely  abstract  thinking  become  eventually 
tinct.  'Wiolly,  however,  wiiiout  life  and  spirit, 
itanding.  according  to  its  peculiar  character,  can 
it  is  therefore  its  total  absence,  or  a  very  defective 
if  it,  rather  than  ite  death,  that  is  marked  out  and 
ly  Rich  D  state. 

wiah  to  determine  the  particular  fault  or  error 
inr  to  Etoy  one  fitculty  of  the  human  conscioua- 
evident  thnt  we  must  not  seek  for  it  in  any  dcfec- 
r  imperitwt  development :  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
and  fullest  eucrjity.  But  now  an  estremely  inge- 
|r.  and  vivid  intellect,  may  be  combined  wi^  what 
dy  termed  an  evil  genius — the  false  powerof  genius. 
mmbiniition.  we  have  the  true  stato  of  a  perverted 
£iiK.  or  of  that  aberration  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
■rtiich  tlic  term  of  a  sophistical  intellect  seems  the 
*  most  nftpropriale  designation.  And  this  sophistiNil 
iug  is  ever  the  workmg  oi^^  and  instrument  for 
Ig  and  construction  of  all  false  systems,  and  to 
MT  or  later  the  latter  ore  all   obliged  to  have 

igard,  then,  to  the  co-operation  of  the  sophistical 
bag  in  the  formation  of  philosophical  error,  and  its 
i  influouce  on  the  spirit  and  the  matter  of  any 
witruth,  it  fiimisbcB  an  opposition  to  the  idealistie 
fkich  tlie  absolute  will  produces  by  its  predominant 
I  unconditional,  llere  we  have  rather  a  prodomi' 
Icncjr  to  a  reohstic  view  of  the  world,  oecordinj;  to 
pie  It  adopts  of  the  universal  insigmficimce  of  all 
EntnTly  in  reference  to  morals  or  practical  life,  and 
lain  of  hintorf',  but  also  in  nature  and  the  whole 
And  with  this  view  is  associated  a  scciitieal  con- 
bU  who  liare  to  think  otherwise — aU  ordinary  mmds 
at  riiw  to  the  height  where  the  consciousness  of 
Oul  believing  nothing  sits  enthroned.  Tliis  ten- 
rcfbrv,  and  this  error  of  the  sophistical  understund- 
M  immediately  related  to  and  associated  with  tho 
ConAuion  of  the  reason  with  its  endless  disputations, 
■biolnte  volition  and  pursuit  of  tho  uncoiiditioftfll 
J  be  thonght  of  entirely  apart  from  a  certain  per- 
f  the  inteUecTual  powers,  so  tho  operation  of  the 
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sophistical  undcrstiinding  is  impossible,  without  a  certam 
admixture  of  an  evil  will  and  an  intentional  determinirtimi  ll 
oppose  the  truth. 

But  notwithstanding  this  intrinsic  connexion  betweea 
two  intcUcKitual  fietults,  yet  in  their  outward  mani' 
and  in  actual  life,  they  often  stand  wide  apart  from 
other.    The  true  notion  of  a  sophistical  intellect  will 
be  best  illustrated  in  a  few  words  by  recalling  to  your: 
lection  the  most  celebrated  French  writer  of  the  ei^rteaAJ 
century,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence  not  ooH  Qii4ii| 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  on  the  whole  spirit  of  tae  i^BL^ 
If,  again,  it  were  necessary  to  employ  instances  in  order  Hi  j 
give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  philosophical  pursuit  of  flie 
lute,  examples  enough  might  be  found  among  the  Gc 
schools  and  philasophers  of  recent  times.     But  to  refot  ll 
the  sophistical  intellect ;  rarely  has  it  been,  and  rareW  wilft 
be,  found  manifesting  itself  in  such  fulness  as  it  dia  in  flfa  i 
anti-Christian  and  worldly  Avriter,  who  indeed  wonhqfii; 
the  age  which  worshipped  him,  but  mocked  and  sooflbd  at  li 
besides. 

Now  as  to  these  two  opposite  systems  of  error  and  wMBd 
-—rationalism,  viz.,  and  a  false  idolatrous  system  of  iiiluie— 
in  their  inmost  essence  thoy  are  both  equally  Mse  and  pl^ 
nicious.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  choose  btitfWM 
them ;  they  are  alike  utterly  abominable.  Even  in  the  jiid|^ 
ment  of  theology,  pantheism,  as  the  one  extreme  of  error  m 
the  side  of  nature,  can  scarcely  appear  less  fidse  and  abomi- 
nable than  atheism  as  the  other  idealistic  extreme.  Both  unit 
be  placed  on  the  same  line ;  for  the  one  no  less  than  the  olhs 
is  a  full  and  perfect  refusal  to  recognise  the  one  Eternal  Trdk 
and  the  Li'^'ing  God. 

Ijooking,  however,  to  their  external  manifestation  and 
effects — a  philosophy  of  nature  which  cloaks  its  thoroii|^ 
heathenish  sentiments  bcneatli  the  bright  and  seductive  attas- 
tion  of  beautiful  and  highly-finished  form,  may  periiaps  appflV 
more  dangerous  and  more  ])emieious  than  rationalism,  em- 
cially  when  in  the  comparison  the  latter  appears  under  lb 
more  moderate,  pliant,  and  skilfully  modified  phases. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  and  by  themselves,  and  gcnefiBfi 

*  Voltaire. 
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tfant  we  have  lieiv  to  considtrr  these  two  kinds  of  error. 
*tM:)i  n  ca«i  the  Bcntcncc  wc  miurt,  pass  upon  them  would 
tliat  ihi-j^  lire  equally  iata!  anrl  pcraieious.  At  present 
■in>  nithrr  concerned  with  them  in  their  reference  to  our  c 
^%B,  and  to  that  struggle  which  it  has  to  undergo  nrith  them. 
2li  tlii«  n-spect  I  cannot  hesitate  decidcdlj'  to  pronounce 
laiiuu  the  greater  and  the  more  dangerous  error  of  tlie 
"or  not  onl}'  has  it  struck  its  root  more  deeply  in 
f  the  age,  and  is  &r  more  widdy  difiuaed.  but  it  it 
ppie.  Paraeitically  it  engrafts  itself  on  the  tmith 
IB  systems,  to  prey  upon  them  the  more  snccessfbll] 
T  rcudy  to  make  concessions  to  and  to  capitulntc 

"n  order  to  triumph  over  it  the  more  completely 

And  when  it  seems  driven  altogether  from  tlw 

it  still  holds  its  ground  beneath  some  new  disguise.     la 

ccly  poBiiblo  to  determine  the  point,  if  indeed 

I  reached,  where  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  evil  is 

djrftnd  ibr  ever  eradicated.     It  is  only  life  itself— the 

ar  0puiliml  life,  thot  is — and  the  true  philosophy  -which 

t  wad  restores  it  in  the  mind's  triple  faculties  of  know- 

!,  that  can  extricate  us  irom  Iliis  dilemma  of  conflicting 

1  provide  the  clue  which  shall  guide  us  out  of  the 

itjcal  mazes  of  the  reason.     On  the  other  hand. 

y  tit  nature — and  such  is  every  STstem  that  stands 

0  religion,  or  attempts  to  usurp  iti^  pi 

in  a  merely  empirical  spiiit,  will 

jr  dai^rerous.     After  a  brief  and  limited  influence. 

bU  into  neglect  and  oblivion.     When,  however,  it 

)  Ksult  of  a  lofty  and  intellectual  effort — when  a  truly 

i  comprehensive  spirit  moves  nilliin  it — tlicn  niU  it 

raine  conscious  of  those  limits,  and  fueling  its  oim 

aition.  it  will,  ere  long,  find  the  passage  to  tlie  diving 

»  beyond  and  above  it.     But  it  is  not  easy  for  a  philo. 

if  nature  to  be  or  at  least  long  to  remain  strictly  and 

dy  eonfined  to  its  own  limits  of  system,  even  because 

ntiunal  ad^-anee  of  this  science  of  life.     And  as  socm 

i^niaea  its  true  place  as  second  and  subordinate  to  a 

uloBophy,  then  does  it  immediately  cease  to  be  a 

L     It  is  forthwith  reconciled  to  the  truth, 

J  &r  on  the  road  towards  a  complete 

This  milder  judgment,  however,  cannot  in  Justice 


^ 


of  philosophy ;  and  even  if  the  sketch  and  del&ttti 
two  Btatcs  of  the  hunutn  couscionencM  be,  (hm  H 
which  we  tu-o  confined,  not  perfectly  complete,  sti 
r^ard  this  problem  as  satisfiictorily  hoItmI.  Th 
however,  beuveen  belief  and  unbelief  is  still  to  g> 
world  and  time,  but  the  victory  of  truth  is  reserve 
powers  and  forces  than  man's. 

As  to  the  nature  and  eontlitions  of  that  intellect 
and  its  several  moments,  a  few  remarks  must  bo  M 
relation  to,  iind  benrint,^  on  phiI(»a)phT.  First 
think  the  previous  remarks  mii-sl  have  tended  to 
on  a  phenomenon  which  othenvise  is  remarkable  ai 
enough.  The  ftood  caiiae,  even  when  ailrocated 
ihe  best  intcntioDS  and  the  purest  seal  for  trutli 
greatest  acutenesa  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tit 
its  essential  principles,  nevertheless  is  but  little 
At  the  very  be«t,  it  laukcs  an  extremely  slow  proj 
evil  error  advances  \rith  tlie  fearful  rapidity  of  coB' 
account  for  this  singular  fact  it  is  not  sufficient  t 
the  persuasive  rhetoiic  whieh  the  latter  has  at  ita 
or  to  any  suijcrior  power  of  intellect  in  its  odvoc 
cause  lies  rather  in  the  miasmas  of  spiiitual  j^rf!! 
are   Rpreail   throughout,   and    are    suspcndea 

■ft'e  >liiiii!rl  err  greatly  were  we  to  suppose  Iha' 
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I  rcTuiiitioa,  be  it  never  so  complete,  of  one  written 
Eotcnor,  when,  in  the  mcauMhile,  two  or  three  more 
f  np  mnd  call  for  refutation  no  less  than  the  first.  The 
t  rmui.  therefore,  of  a  caliQ,  simple,  and,  at  the  same 
It  and  complete  exposition  of  the  highest  system 
nrlcdgo  seems,  to  ray  mind,  a  far  more  appropriate 
Icir  the  LSlablishment  and  diffusion  of  the  truth  than 

t  conric  of  refuting  any  false  or  errotieoua  system 

By  retga  in  a  porticuLir  age  and  tliroughout  the  whole 
For,  in  the  latter  courae,  if  the  controverey  be  at  all 
ind  completu,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  all  its 
ladings,  at  the  riak  of  being  loat  and  entangled  in 
d  even  in  the  most  favourable  case,  where  tlic 
is  complete,  nothing  is  ultimnti.'ly  ^incd  by  it  but 
1  nrgative — ^thc  establishing  the  untruth  of  the  roiiited 
'  edlicr  with  the  proofs  of  that  negative. 

d  be  aujwt  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  controvert 
t  euiivly  or  in  the  main  directed  against  books  and 
I  ivopositions  Bud  wordf.  It  looks  mtber  to  the  soul 
'",  and  seeks  to  drive  away,  to  remove,  and  banish 
_!.  and  utterly  to  cstirpatc,  all  the  deadly  seeds  of 
i  fidsphood,  TvplaAng  them  by  truth  in  all  its  fulness 
win  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  to  its 
at  rule. 

',  is  only  possible  by  an  individual  process 

il  interehange  of  ideas.     For  error  and  the  reslo- 

Baf  Imlh  assume  a  thousand  diflcrent  shapes,  aecording 

!at  temperaments  of  individuals,  or  to  the  different 

t  of  life  in  eaeh.     If,  therefore,  it  he  the  wish  or  duty 

D  make  tliis  its  principal  aim.  it  is  only  in  the 

c  that  it  can  suecessfullv  accomplish  the  task, 

J5  ii*elf  and  closely  conforming  to  the  jxTsonal  cha- 

iof  individnals.     In  this  sense,  and  on  this  areouut, 

^  the  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  in  their  controversy 

e  Sophists,  invariably  employed  the  diulogical  style, 

__  te  tfats  form  for  tlie  exposition  of  their  philosophicsd 

Bnt  even  the  written  dialogue  cannot  do  more  than 

J,  at  it  were,  a  vertical  section  of  the  whole  infimts 

V  of  individual  views,  convictions,  and  characters.    And 

a  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  set  them  free  and 


f 
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m  from  error,  and  to  win  them  for,  and  Id  ffi 
Irath? 

□sG  for  the  trutli  and  the  Bpirituol  eye  mutt  '^- 
c  spirit  of  man  must  be  led  back  and  rcsWd, 
re.     But  the  soul  must  be  won  and  attracttft' 
L'd  And  endued  with  new  life.     But  is  thi*  f 
vithout  some  higher   nnd  divine  power?      Can  it 
l;>linhi?d  by  man's  ordinaty  art  of  disputation,  ei 
:i  it  be  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  trnnsaclioai 
1  Iribunul;  or  by  a  logical  train  of  proo&,  or  by  ' 
I  terms  of  a  well  mani^ed  dialogae,  in  the  abaenot  i 


Lfbunder  power  to  movi 


and  aetunte  the  Boal  i 

nd    tfectual  word  of  truth  St 

ir;  it  is  called  the  Sworfi 


rerj- 


nnd  d 


\  deep 

1  n"    sunder  of  sold  and  Bpii 

iii'9  pains  is  most  tf^ 

ath  tlic  immortal  aoiu 

A  r ;  but  soul  and  spirit  il 

luiion.    These  wordt,  4«_ 

li?nt  separation.     Aniit 

pe       lie  to  the  triumph  of  tr 

For  when  error  MM  I 

o    10  very  centre  of  life,  bd 

1    re     jgether,  and  the  d 

I      a    by  the  violent  a 

j^       luddcnly  shi 

n    iSH  brink  it  stands, 
free  &Tim  all  the  chains 
her    y  comjiletcly  changrdM 
tr       iph  of  truth  o\cr  error  un 

II  remember  thi 

n  tr  the  diriding  iviund"  ^ 

In  and  marrow,''  needs  B* 

a  mittfn  "word. 

nnu's  life  it  makes  a  diidv 

f  t«»  f,  working  in  him  a  M* 

n      L.    But  the  Spirit"! 

un     [  lot  only  upon  individnah 
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o  upon  idude  nations  and  ages,  to  divert  them  from 
nd  unbelief  and  to  lead  them  back  to  truth.  Lastly, 
also  be  directed  towards  the  whole  world  and  the  whole 
and  to  this  interesting  topic,  which  in  so  many 


race 


B  brooght  so  immediately  home  to  the  present  era  of 
rid,  we  shall  in  the  course  of  the  following  Lectures 
Mttsion  to  recur. 


EXD  OF   LECTURE   X. 


1 


LECTURE  Xr. 

OF  THE   RELATION   OF  TRUTH   AND  SCIBNXE  T( 
AND  OF  MIND  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  REALl 

The  union  of  profoiuid  knowledge  with  divine  &it]i, 
recognition  and  perception  of  their  unity,  is  the  min 
step  within  Ihc  domain  of  truth  and  of  the  eondciousne 
or  rather  tin;  first  step  in  that  gradation  by  which  tl 
and  eonseiousness  adiTinec  towards  verity;  and  it  is  t 
fundnmciittkl  principle  of  truth  itself  that  constito 
bejtinning.  The  judgment  which  discnminates  and 
between  a  simple  universal  belief  in  God,  and  the  ea 
of  such  a  faith  with  all  natural  and  sublimely  true  i^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unbelief,  false  science,  and  ate 
nystoms  of  error  on  the  other,  forms  the  second  term 
in  tlie  gradual  progress  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  tmt; 
human  conseiousneas,  whether  of  individuals,  or  of  tb 
human  rare,  or  of  any  particular  period  of  its  derd- 
Tliesc  two  subjects  have  aheady  occupied  our  attentiar 
two  prcecdiiii;  Lectures.  The  third  point  which  til 
mui't  attain  to  ns  the  spirit  of  truth  is  more  folly  ex 
both  in  the  consciousness  and  in  science,  is  the  |a 
application  thereof  to  actual  life,  or  its  real  manifMati 
the  practical  carrying  out  of  its  principles.  For  it  u 
nlnne  tliat  the  divine  and  fundamental  principle  of  tn 
that  iin|)ortant  faculty  of  judgment  which  separates  I 
tin^-iiislics  trutli  and  true  science  from  ignorance  uk 
an^  rcatisi'd.  and  attain  to  their  Ml  end  and  perfectan 
con  side  rat  ion  of  this  subject  will  form  the  subject  ot  \ 
sent  iind  nil  the  following  Lectures. 

Hcforc.  however,  I  enter  upon  this  new  tcmio,  or  tM 
solve  t}iis  third  problem  of  the  actual  apphcatioB  of 
to  life  and  of  its  profitable  combination  tharewi*'' 
wish  to  add  here  a  few  historical  lemBrka  oa  dto  i 
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discuseiotis,  which,  wliile  they  serve  to  complete 
tratc  it,  will  at  the  eame  time  funuKh  a  natural 
iDttitioD  to  our  present  speculations.  The  struggle 
rnfttetriuiDph  of  belief  and  unbelief,  as  they  gained 
■ac(.-ntliuicy  over  the  minds  of  men  and  gave  the 
taie  to  diferent  nges,  or  rather  the  contest  of  truth 
UODCO  with  the  different  systems  of  error  in  the 
iods  of  the  development  of  mankind  and  of  the 
he  human  intellect,  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of  the 
>eat  for  philosophical  observation.  In  historical 
like  the  present,  it  invariably  proves  pre-eminently 
instructive-  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to 
pies,  and  select  such  as  arc  most  immediately  con- 
,  oor  Bubject,  or  seem  likelv  to  lead  to  the  most 
Mulls. 

I  whole  history  of  the  ancient  world  I  shall  adduce 
itratiotts :  first  of  all.  the  tivofold  mental  or  spiritual 

rimeval  times ;  and  secondly,  the  highest  reach  of 
knowlcc^  which  Greece  attained  in  her  most 
daye.  which  arc  marked  at  once  with  the  signs  of 
ty  and  of  earliest  decline.  From  both  these  in- 
nll  be  my  object  to  prove  that  truth  invariably 
the  beginning,  and  that  it  is  always  and  cvcry- 
lo  and  antecedent  to  error. 
tinnalB  of  modern  hiHtorv  I  shall  l 


you  only  a  few  particulnriy  fruitful  instances. 

Bieriods  of  the  world's  history  I  propose  to  show 
Icm  of  Hcience,  in  its  reference  to  life  and  its  profit- 


admits  not  of  any  pure  and  complete  solu- 
i>(t«n  after  an  opening  of  promise  it  suddenly 

„  direction,  and  so  misses  its  true  aim,  and  con- 
he  problem  of  the  age  remains  unsolved.     This 

\  of  the  actual  relation  subsisting  between  science 

it  baa  been  or  etill  is  historically  c\bibited  in 
i  particular  epoch,  together  with  the  ditficultica 
Mtiona  which  it  suggests,  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
tax  entire  theme.    For  this  is  nothing  less  than  the 

expotdtion  and  correct  theory  of  the  application 
nee  lo  Ufe,  and  of  their  profitable  combination. 
lU,  let  us  cast  our  glance  back  to  the  infancy  of 

TWie.     In  theec  primeval  times,  we  everywhere 


least  tliis  cbaotio  medley  of  symbold  nnd  legends 
had  for  its  fouodatioa  some  very  simple  fbm  of  ( 
must  Bupposo  that  it  was  always  and  even  lh>m  tli 
nothing  but  error  ? 

No  doubt  tlie  lit;athcniBm  of  the  firHt  mccs,  bo  Ik 
trace  it,  and  the  early  legeads  and  rilea  of  the  o 
that  vre  are  acquainted  with  them,  appears  to  bo 
Tolvcd  in  a  perplexing  coufusion  of  strutigcst  iatici» 
better  tire  they  than  a  cliaos  of  sj-mboUcal  image) 
mingled  and  intcrwovea  with  some  vague  bd< 
outliQt's  of  truly  spiritiutl  ideas  and  UioughtAil 
higher  Btrain,  and  also  with  ambiguous  and  enigmat 
of  historieol  tradition.  The  whole  medley,  moret 
cntly  developed  according  to  the  peenliar  varieties 
character  or  the  htseditary  feeling  of  tribe  and  tana 
a  particular  hue  from  the  local  eelominga  of  the: 
spheres  of  life ;  or,  moreover,  as  is  not  imfrequent 
is  remoulded  and  cost  into  new  eombinations  by  tl 
caprices  of  the  poetic  &ncT.  Who  can  hope  1 
simple  clue  of  sueh  a  maae  r  or  who  will  give  us 
of  Ariuduc  to  guide  us  out  of  its  intricacies  ? 

It  h  true,  generally  spcokiug,  that  our  historical 
and  rcfitiircli  do  not  reach  very  far  back.  The  Hoo 
the  tniiliiiima  of  all  people  remount,  and  which 
seiuuiT  s.  wlifther  geogmphy,  or  nalura! history,  or 
whiiio\i  r  other  name  they  may  bear,  directly  oi 


^Hb  htft  and  ours.  Now  thia  same  Gist  mim,  as 
MhS  taking;  his  beg^inmug  from  Qod,  could  not  well 
mrome  knowledge  of  Hiiu.  The  coacuirent  tradition. 
UioBs  leads  ns  to  the  idea  of  man's  poeseising  know- 
ud  in  truth  an  immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge  of 
tad  out  of  nature,  and  indeed  primarily  and  principally 
■  tuurce,  and  oil  the  other  himd  also  of  his  having  ua 
le  and  intuitiTS  knowledge  of  nature  in  God.  And 
itl}'  is  the  old  and  true  GeutiliHia  of  the  holy  patriarchs 
imeval  world,  if  by  tltis  tcnn  we  undcrBtond  the  orifpnal 
of  nature,  among  the  earliest  families,  and  tlie  pJoua 
K  of  the  human  race,  as  it  b  described  in  the  language 
t  the  analogy  of  Holy  Writ,*  find  also  in  the  ancient 
n  which  have  grown  out  of  and  attached  themselves  to 
',ioeording  to  the  simple  progression  of  truth,  which  is 
of  Qod,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  this  revelation 
<■  wa*  the  finit  and  earliest  that  wna  imparted  to  man 
.;  lid  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  later 
. ..  I.iiton  of  God,  which  is  both  of  a  posidye  nature 
id  inavrrilten  law,  or  written  word  and  book  of 
'.Ljit  in  the  written  revelation  this  distinction  is  most 
(itwervcd  throughout.  The  divine  law,  which  although 
!■  m  batea  tablets,  unquestionably  csistcd  in  these 
iMBM  of  a  natural  revelation,  which  was  read  and  in- 


ipprc^? 


-nl<t- of  original  evil.     For  the  wise  and  om 

1  lisfrivcntoevcryage  of  man's  hiatoiy  ■  I 

hnv.     For  the  infoncy  of  the  tbcc,  t. 

ulu  of  life — peimittinf;  the  full  e.ipane 

1  vL'lopmont  of  all  his  \itiil  energies ;  bu 

II. iiion.  of  promiHC  and  of  expectation,  for  hi 

iiiiiy.  lastly,  He  has  set  f ortii  a  law  of  deb 

li  ri'il,  and  of  a  predominant  lore  of  the  ii 

pi'ifoctioD.      And  eonscquently  a  new  ap[ 

|r>f  Oil-  ^nmc  law,  and  a  new  Btrcngtheniitg  for  the  same 

to  be  looked  for  in  the  last  times  of  the  final  coneim) 

But  not  only  was  the  divine  natural  law,  as  promulgatet 

*    the  eiirlirst  ascs,  far  different  from  that  of  later  times, 

hsoqiirijt  sl;ij;es  of  a  further  development  of  reveale 

'.h'w     'llii-  immediate  revelation,  and  intuitive  know 

Ltiin-.Mvii  likdvise  very  dissimilar  to  the  ortificialtyc 

1(1  fi>mpl[caii-[i  sj-stems  of  physical  science.     For  thi 

■iiicip^lly  to  trnec  out  and  to  revert  to  the  original  a 

0,  anil  of  the  full  truth  of  nature,  although  even  on  tl 

road  of  ri^tum  we  are  not  always  nearest  to  the  ei 

when  we  seeui  to  have  made  the  greatest  adraiice 

direction.     But  as  the  first  man  rec<^nified  God  in 

and  not  merely  uiidemtood,  hut  immediately  pcrceiv 

[■re.  s-,nv.  thiit  He  wns  there,  therefore  nature  i 

■rlaiii  iiii'asure,  transparent  to  liis  cvc  in   Goi 


nAich  in  later  times,  na  wonderful  phenomena,  formed 
rexceptiaoB  to  man's  ordinuy  endon-menls. 

t  perhaps  only  tixi  much  di5pos4.'<l  to  imngine  that 
C  race  before  the  Fiood  resembled  in  cverj-  portieular 
rcn  the  present  generation.  Our  eoneeptions  of 
s  both  il£  virtues  and  its  viees.  are  in  nowise 
wonderful  enough.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly 
hat  the  atmottphcie  of  the  globe  was  at  that  period 
ferent  from  what  it  is  in  the  present  day.  and  that 
iUif  both  the  food  and  manner  of  living  in  those  days 
»  dusimilar  from  our  own.  If  nny  reliance  is  to  be 
L  thi)  best  and  oldest  historical  testimonies  on  these 
t  can  araiecly  doubt  that  the  primeval  race — at  kaaC 
»  immediately  preceding  the  Deluge — were  of 
i,  uid  that  their  mental  powers  aud  faculties 
}  cOTTWpondent  scale  of  magnitude.  In  perftet  con- 
rith  these  other  proportions,  the  Scripture  also 
I  AoBC  antediluvian  races  a  duration  of  existence, 
pttpttred  with  our  own  standard  of  the  average  life 

RtU;  gigantic.  And  so  little  of  antecedent 
itfeeie  in  this  statement,  that  to  get  rid  of  it 
(W  been  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
bbittary,  and,  in  fact,  most  untenable  and 
Siesce. 
K  i>  nuuiifcst  that  such  corporeal  advantages  and 
t  H&  which  tlie  first  patriarchs  of  the  human  race 
Boat  have  bceu  highly  favourable  to  the  develop. 
r  intellectual  giila  and  immediate  iuttiition,  as 
I  a  Itring  natural  faith,  so  long  as  they  were  rightly 
Sirccted  towards  God.  as  their  proper  object.  And  in 
way  their  tendency  to  fearful  comiptioa,  under  an 
^d  unfiil  employment  of  their  great  mental  endow- 
■t  be  equally  evident.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
r  inadequaey  to  form  a  conception  of  the  height  to 
y  nttained  in  either  state  which  would  be  in  any 
BtiiHiate  to  the  truth.  It  is,  however,  an  invariable 
of  devolopmeut.  confirmed  by  the  obsemttion  of 
d  a  direful  induction  of  historical  &cts.  that  all  that 
t  and  noblest,  if  it  once  begins  to  degenerate  and 
M  in  its  corruption  and  degeneracy  the  i 
I  ftuflil  extremes.     And  so  it  appears  ta  have  bMn 
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lis  gigantic  and  gigantically  cndow(?d  race  of  the  ■ 

I  modem  timee,  a  great  German  philoHopter,  wiio  . 

d  towards  tlic  dose  of  the  Rcvent^'enth  ceutury.  md 

9  famous  for  hb  historical  learning  tliau 

1  diacoTL'ries,  made  the  memorable  njmark,  tiial 

I  the  whole  development  of  C3in«t)4m  rcvdai 

towards  the  close  of  modem  history — the  larf  e«etr* 

most  prevalent   and  most  fearful,  tvould  be  I 

sm.     This    dictiua,  at   the   time   at  wbicli  it 

Luuced.    whieh    was    somewhere    about   the    tnnul' 

xicty  and  oppression  of  the  seTenteeutL 

le  enlightenment  and  self-eomplaccncy  of  the  ci^btit 

peared   a  perfect  paradox.     But  now 

iia.  butli  to  our  eyes  oiid  uaderstandiajj, 

'eeo^i^  with   amazement,  not  to  saj 

■  feeling  of  horror,  ita  deep  oracular  tnith. 

.  an  the  beginning  and  the  end  olten  bear  a  n 
laiiec  to  each  other,  it  is  not  improbable  llkat  tWi 
A  of  the  same  kind  and  nature  bs  it  has  been  pn  ' 
ithe  final  heresj- will  be.   A  mere  dead  unbelief  ajid; 
ve   atheism,  it  ia  true,  caa  as  little  hare  pi 

■  times  as  a  sjTnbolically   degraded  and  an 
iiilif^ing  heathenism.      For  it  was  only  aftei-  .^ 

Pill  powers  were  withdrawn  from  man,  thjtt  the  Bi 
le  in  this  seoHC,  and  to  such  iin  estreme  degree.  (Jl 
1  nod  fit^rative.  Or,  i^rhap's,  we  may  morv  comf 
(It  of  all  hi^h  endowments  now  lost  for  ever,  a  pi4 
ive  faney  was  aE  that  reratuncd ;  whereupon,  in  a|| 
U<  it  the  other  erroneous  eitreme  of  abstract  tho^ 
lly  iittaiTietl  to  a  greater  and  an  undue  deveioi 
vith  poiid  reason  assume,  that  with  this  ' 


r.iphe   lliu 


of  a 


^id.     Of  the  wild  and  lawleaa 
■  the  Flood,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  foUBC; 
■■jilio!!  tliaii  by  regarding  it  as  an  open  : 
isrd  reviiit  u(  maa  ly^niust  his  Maker  and 
eti'  anil  vi^Llik'  Kujiremacy  of  the  evil  priuciple 
rl  f^piril.i  im   I'iirth.  and  an  iutimati^  union  betwMO' 
le  deiil.    It  must  have  resembled  the  dcserijitii)!!  W_ 
'ct  with  ia  some  o\i  \woVa  ol  ftw  *L'a.V«£fe  TO^^  of  bp 


dry  of  Grecian  pliilosophy  an  my  second  ii 
aninently  important  moment  inllie  history  of  the  lot 

development  of  the  ancient  world,  my  object  is  t( 
.  in  the  name  w-.iy  that,  according  to  all  grouuds  of  ai 
Qpler  natural  faith,  as  the  simple  religion  of  the  first  poll 
IS  of  the  human  race,  preceded  the  later  form  of  heatlM 
into  which  the  worahip  of  the  Ocntiles  so  wildly  and 
fidly  dcgenemted,  so  uso  in  the  philosophy  of  GrwM(| 
r  systems  and  sects,  which  were  so  thoroughly  ialvS 
licious,  were  preceded  by  at  least  a  comporutjvely  M 

higher  view — by  a  purer  theory  of  science  and  of  tii^ 
or  though  the  oldest  pbilosopherB  of  the  Ionian  tit 
I  water,  or  air,  or  fire,  to  be  the  ground  and  prin(i| 
It  thiiip*,  and  built  on  such  hypothesica  their  whole  thx 
Liitiire,  nevertheless,  we  should,  in  nil  probability,  gw* 

were  we,  on  that  account,  to  charge  them  with  Of' 
irct  them  nf  materialism.  They  understood  thc«e't 
its.  not  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  u  spiritual  and  living  idt 
lie  ekviLCiits  iif  universal  life,  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
ftiil  to  nelijiiiwledge  a  higher  spirit  operating  in  and  bIm 
ire.  and  Gorls  nll-dispoBing  intelligence.  Of  HetMliti 
■  made  im  the  essential  ground  and  first  prjncijjle  of  ■ 
gs.  we  kninv.  with  historical  certainty,  that,  notwilhsta 

his  |)ltil<isopliyundview  of  the  universe  was  in  iho  hkjb 
ree  ide.il  mid  »piritual.  And  the  same  is  true  OUD 
isufioras,  the  teacher  of  Socrates.  Ittueh,  too,  that  w« 
;reat  credit  to  the  general  spirit  of  thought  and  soiti 
hat  period,  might  be  adduced  from  the  venerable  fom 
\c  valuuhle  ni-t  of  medicine,  and  also  Irom  his  school,  Wi 
present  the  ajipropriflte  place.  The  simple  fact,  too,  tf 
■ales  proceeded  from  out  of  this  Ionian  school,  would  all 
ase  jnc  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  it  in  its  earii 
^  ;  mid  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  infomut 
■j'riiing  the  oldest  of  these  great  thinkers  is  so  scanty,! 
letaik  sn  uncrrtiiin  and  so  little  to  be  depended  on,  tl 

impossible  to  form  any  settled  and  definite  judgmoit; 

ilien,    howeier.    we   proceed    to   osamine   the   r 
it  anil  inlue  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  general,  < 
ipceial  branchcH.  schools,  and  epochH,  we  pnn 
fundamental  nUc  of  our  judgment,  the  tmif 
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«f  Bui's  pure  and  nncoirupted  feduige  or  judgment.  Taking 
fcr  our  ntaudiird  the  natural  boliof  in  a  liTing  and  personal 
Gnl,  Diid  in  an  cvcrlo-stiDg  and  all-i-uling  spirit,  in  the  im- 
BCTtality  of  ihe  soul,  and  in  the  frecdoni  of  the  will,  together 
mh  thtr  iinniutable  principles  and  ideas  of  jugtice.  honour, 
I  Botality,  mid  >-irtue ;  we  must,  in  this  case,  carefidiy  cscluda 
'iS  the  special  doctrines  of  a  positive  faith.  We  must  not 
Ivdifur  or  require,  in  so  enrly  an  age,  that  which  the  further 
I  jrfelopment  of  later  periods  brought  to  light.  Far  be  it  from 
I  H  to  wander  at,  or  to  urge  it  as  a  reproach  against  PythngomB 
IT  Plolo.  if  among  their  doctrines  we  meet  with  idcaa, 
vhich,  tilrictly  understood,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
CkinioAity.  Ituther  is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  and  con- 
{ntakiiuii.  that  they  kuew  and  were  aware  oC.  had  antici' 
ptrd  and  l.toght,  bo  much  that  a  later  date  first  placed  in 
t  bllcr  tight  and  made  the  common  property  of  all  men. 
Dnt  ftt  IciiBt  was  the  opinion  and  conclusion  on  this  subject  | 
Wnlalned  in  the  first  century  by  the  greatest  and  best  ii 
•Amcd  of  the  fiitJieTS  of  Christian  doctrine  and  science. 

nris  highly  rehgious  tendency  and  perception  which  wo 
..•ICDpitM-    in    Pythagoras,   for    instance,    or   in    Plato~-this 
-Wtidpation  by  science  of  the  ideas  of  Christianity,  of  prin- 
itia  which,  with  this  esception,  belong  to  the  Christian  em 
■■  the  world's  history,  could  not  have  been   without   God.    i 
We  niu*t,  in  short,  recogmse  therein  a  higher  providence.   I 
W(!  may  nccurdingly  justly  regard  Grecian  philosophy,  in  its  1 
UOir  spirit  and  elements,  as  forming  on  its  part  a  preparation  I 
b&f  Goopcl,  and  a  sciendilc  inti'oduction  to  Christianity,  of  1 
"  ~  (cial  urid  peculiar  kind. 

ow,  among  those  whose  observations  and  sci' 
avours  were  throu^out  directed  Godward,  the  Pytbiv- 
'  n«Bw    stand    highest    Hnd  foremost.     We  have  already 
dodHl  to  the  Cict.  that  in  physical  science  they  were  ac- 
■jBaintM  with  the  best  and  the  most  important  of  aU  that  oui 
li.i.in- ..(  (iispoverics,  witliin  the  last  three  centuries,  is  so 
M  re  and  there,  perhaps,  their  knowledge  evenout- 
I,  and  in  all  probability  they  were  not  without 
h'  into  those  mysteries  of  creation,  about  which 
-  ,,ui,..-u;.hy  of  nat'jre  "has  within  the  last  half  century  _ 
'  "Ani  ui  much  wonder  and  admiration.     It  is  also  probably  1 
"'■^  ubftiTved,  that  by  their  theory  of  utmibers  we  ore  nire'l 
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vnderatiuid  the  ordiuary  formulic  of  mathematica.  Ml 
nial  arhitxnry  play  nitli  them  in  which  science  so 
dulges,  but  rather  the  developrapnt  of  the  intriiUQC 
line  law  of  nature  and  of  life  according  to  its  cverla 
rnctnre  nnd  immutabie  foundntions,  or  according  t( 
eiMitudes  of  its  critical  times  and  setisonB.  But  here  it 
T  aaked  : — whence  had  •'"■y  nil  this?  how,  without  the 
ope,  and  with,  at  bcsi,  a  very  defective  Bystera  of  m 
atics,  and  an  imperfect  ait  of  calculation,  £d  th«y  utt: 
knowled^'e  of  the  true  astronomical  system  of  the  oniv 
I  start  the  hypothesis,  that  they  learnt  and  borrowmi 
im  the  Egyptians,  would  only  be  to  romoTe  the  qaaH 
sp  fiirtter  hack,  and  not  really  to  answer  it.  B^  m 
s  were  to  admit  the  feet,  such  an  aasumptioa  would, 
regards  the  essential  question  with  respect  to  the  P 
ireans,  aud  the  origin  of  their  science,  increase  their  n 
id  their  glorj-.  For  in  the  same  way  ae  we  observed  i 
rlier  occasion,  with  refrrence  to  Moses  and  the  Hebw 
ust  have  been  by  the  exercise  of  a  rare  wisdom,  that ' 
cy  selcctc<l  a]l  that  was  best  and  moat  valuable  in  £^ 
ience,  tlu'v  n'jeeted  bo  much  that  was  pemieiouB,  bim 
idc  so  much  ihat  \Tas  likely  to  lead  them  astray,  and 
e  impious  in;itn<^fll  superstitions  that  were  to  be  found  t 
In  much  later  times,  and  even  down  to  our  own  day! 
ime  of  the  Pjlhagoreon  school  and  science  has  been  t 
Bcrre  Bs  a  cloak  for  every  noxious  iorrogo  of  uysticia 
so  that  of  the  Neo-Flntoniats  haa  been  made  the  syml 
'cry  visionary  cxtravBganee.  But  even  if  [what,  howei 
■eatly  doubt.)  an  historical  connexion  can  be  shown  to 
it  between  the  so-called  Pj-tbagoreans  of  later  timet 
e  earlier  and  [genuine  school,  nothing  fUrther  would  f 
am  such  a  liii-t,  tiian  a  confirmation  of  my  general  pos 
would  but  fiuTiishanodditionnlprooftliHt  all  thatis  grc 
iblfst.  anil  inii-t  beautiftil,  when  it  once  begins  to  di^en 
id  corrujit.  iii\ariably  reaches  a  proportionate  depth  d 
ption  and  degeneracy,  and  assumes  the  worst  and  W. 
pect  of  dcfonnity. 

As  concerns  the  influence  of  this  school  on  liiit,  " 
iliticnl   aims  and  tendencies,  which  were  moon 
irt  of  the  general  design  of  tiie  Pythagorean  aoeb 
is  must  be  ju^;ed  of  in  confonruty  with  Greek  bo 
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I,  aad  with  reference  to  the  unscttkd  and  disordered 

K  EfTml  Grecian  conunimities.     TUs  being  gnuitcd, 

_  U  apficw  that  a  simple  but  lofty  object  was  the  hash  of 

I  biitn&ity.     By  forming  an  enlightened  aristocracy  of 

f  cuhnnled  DtindE,  of  men  of  srientific  attainments,  and 

i  noble  morale,  they  hoped  to  establish  a  new  and 

t  polity,  sueh  as  might  check  the  reigning  anarchy  and 

^•■~—~7  spirit  of  democracy,  which  distracted  aU  the 

liether  smaller  or  greater,  into  which  Greece  was 

e  ditided.     But  the  evil  had  become  too  great,  and 

■  irresistible.     The  whole  enterprise  £iiled.  and 

lailecl  the  dissolution  of  the  PythBgorcan  society. 

liar  views  and  politieal.  designs,   which   Plato 

lUy  engrafted  on  his  own  philosophy,  in  like  manner 

DOthing  more  than  ideas,  and  led  to  no  practical 

A  &r  more  considerable  influence  on  life  and  its 

I  was  exercised  by  the  Sophists.     Considered  in  a 

1  pMUt  of  view,  they  were  truly  and  properly  per- 

lg<^es.  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  the 

the  populace.     Not  only  did  they  undermine  the 

ional  worship,  with  its  ijoetical  and  hereditary 

,  but  also  overthrew  tlie  inward  religion  of  good 

d  of  moral  sentiments.     In  short,  they  practically 

I?  moral  atheism,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  th^ 

g  and  ruling  principle  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

I  EtBge  of  Grecian  philosophy,  we  witness,  for  the 

%  B  remarkable  phenomenon.     The  true  and  good 

which  directs  itself  to  the  Godlike  and  divine,  ia 

o  attain  to  any  lasting  or  pervading  influence  on  the 

D«R.     On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  false  and  evil 

,e  gradually  gaining  a  complete  ascendancy  amidst  the 

ion  of  society,  and  the  growing  anarchy 

umunity,  which,  thoroughly  corrupt  and 

,  only  rose  out  of  one  revolution  to  foil  imme- 

I  another.     Or  rather  this  false  sophistic,  and  this 

1  political  anarchy,  were  perfectly  one  together,  so 

■t  aa  two  destnietive  principles  can  ever  be  or  be 

nonison. 

mplele  alienation  which  now  existed  between  the 
iraco  and  life,  and  especially  public  life,  is  most 
f  ouuufcslcd  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among  the 


I 
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siim  philosophers  of  htter  times — in  Arifltotle,  imd 
tion  he  occupied  in  his  own  age  and  nation.  Tliis  a 
ker,  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  collected  top 
he  most  eminent  results  of  the  scienci;.  and  the  mart 
kable  thoughts  of  earlier  times.  Examining  and  ont^ 
1  with  great  critical  acumen,  and  with  a  eompr^ 
ey,  he  formed  them  into  a  ciw  whole,  and  arninwd 

n  aystem  of  hia  own,  comp  ;ter  and  fuller  than  had 
re  been  attempted  or  aoeon:  ilished. 
/'e  cannot  pcrhnps  eBtinuit«  -M}  higldy  or  admire  tooi 
great  muster  of  human  subtletv.  whether  for  his  inb 

powers,  and  extent  of  learning,  or  even  as  K  ^ 

wc  must  not  forget  that  in  his  xystcm  were  eontaiu 
1  and  evident  tendency  to  the  two  chief  forms  of  | 
lical  crrtir — iiutumlism  on  the  one  side,  and  ration 
he  other.  A  iid  so  wo  find  lliat  iu  the  later  timea  of 
winii  ccnturii'-i,  each  of  these  false  syHteroa.  accordu 
oceaNiun  fiivimved  the  one  or  the  other,  was  diairf 
1  the  Aii'^Iiilelian  doctrine,  to  receive  a  fiirther  | 
Incter  deM'Idimient,  In  hia  doctrine  on  the  Godht 
least  of  all  stimd  a  severe  and  rigorous  criticism. 
lany  [loiiil*.  as.  tor  instance,  in  hia  notion  of  the  a 
siitticieiiey  ill'  the  reason,  ho  approximates  but  too 
le  idcalisiic  view  which  wt  have  already  designate 
transition  to  scientific  atheism. 

.  was  uiily  in  a  verj-  remote  and  distant  ago  that  An 
iiied  lc)  a  veiy  ^Tcat  importance  and  authority,     wj 

day  he  did  hut  form  a  verj'  ineonsiderahle  school,  MJ 
ctsed  fiir  less  influence  on  pubhc  life  than  two  other  a 
hose  hi.-tory  ihc  development  of  Grecian  philosophy  fl 

losi'.  J 

lie  sysleni  of  tlic  Stoics,  with  its  stem  and  eonseqwi 
■acticable  theory  of  morals,  its  doctrine  of  absululc  DM 
and  Iili[ti1  liil:disiu,  announces  ititelf  at  once  as  idMid 
.  an  anstrrc  riitioiialism.     At  the  same  time,  under  I 
liin^  <if  the  Kpieureons,  a    soft  and  effeminate  natunS 
me  almost  universally  prevalent.     And  while,  in  antn 
newer  form,  it  graduiuly  assumed  the  place  of 
lical   heatlienism,   which  daily   fell  more  and  n 
eet  and  disrepute,  it  still  retained  the  old  h 
nt,  and  a  cureless  and  undisturbed  indilfcrcnoe 
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d  Bplf  eajoyinent,  as  it  weis  even  ascribed  mid  imputed 

;ods,  was  introduced  into  life,  and  csloUcd  as  the  true 

.     Thus,  tbc-9.  while  on  the  one  baud  tlie  foundation 

||laiil  for  that  iuacDHibility  with  which  the  wide-spreading 

rowing  corruption  and  the  approach  of  the  general  ruin 

E'ooBtempluted,  so,  on  the  other  hnod,  the  apathy  of  the 

8  was  not  cuicUy  the  right  kind  of  sentiment  to  furnish 

"k  or  counteractiTe  to  this  sybaritic  indifference. 

IS  the  relations  of  public  life,  the  social  conununity, 

lestatc,  the  Stoicnl  doctrine  appcnrs  no  doubt  in  a  worthier 

t  better  light     On  this  account  it  numbered  a 

cntM  ohuost  all  the  great  statesmen  that  lived  from  the 

CM  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  later  centuries  of  tha 

.  Considered,  however,  in  themselves,  and  scientificallf 

4  both  systems  must  be  looked  upon  dimply  as  the 

nical  decomposing;  process,  or  the  initiatoiy  putrify- 

■  >tat«  of  oil  higher  science  and  philosophical  reflection 

5  tho  Greeks.    On  the  whole,  then,  we  coueltide  that 

a  science  and  philosophy  have  exercised  no  influence  at 

n  liic,  or  at  least,  either  a  veiy  inadequate,  or  such 

d  ladicalJy  bnneiiil  and  pernicious. 

t  now,  in  the  very  centre  of  man's  history — In  the  traa., 

D-point  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world— i 

ice  and  life  were  again  at  unison,  as  at  the  beginning. 

[this  was  effected  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  science  in 

T  fbrm.     For  moat  aasuredly  wo  shall  not  err  in  giving 

new  living  and  spiritual  power,  which,  totally 

ig  and  giving  an  entirely  new  direction  to  the  arbitrary 

,  Bcndmenis,  and  principles  of  public  and  private  life, 

Iso  to  the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  the  age  and  in 

pworld.  was  strong  enough  to  triumph  not  only  over  heo- 

''irmsm  itself^  but  also  over  the  science  and  philosophy  of  its 

li'r-i  enlightened  nations.     Now  this  new  mode  of  thinking, 

>  'M-h  come  forward  in  the  fi^  certainty  of  the  most  undoubt- 

■■'-•■j,  Ituth  and  the  highest  internal  illumination,  had,  so  for  as 

I-  IS  ri[;bt  nod  allowable  to  call  it  a  science,  a  very  differcut 

^rin  aiii]  scope  Irom  all  that  has  previously  and  usually  been 

>  called.     For  it  issued  out  of  the  very  depths  of  lile.  and 

ii'wved  from  love — n  divine  love,  that  ls — its  first  ditfuaioa 

unii  establishment.     Consequently,  it  was  a  tliorou^hly  bving 

*ctence,  or,  as  being  perfectly  clear  and  certain  in  itself,  a  new 
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scientific  life,  which  moreover,  proceeding  from  ( 
afcir tin fT- point,  was  able  to  penetrate  ioto  all  tie  ■ 
of  public  life  and  of  the  anterior  Rystems  of  kigt 
adopting  or  romodelling  them,  give  to  itaelf  there 
and  more  universal  development. 

But  here  also  the  divine  impulse  from  above  < 
the  usual  partial  or  entire  resistance  from  belo™ 
ingly,  this  new  living  wiedom,  which  in  its  essence 
life,  and  which  therefore  (he  more  it  is  developed  i 
this  unity  the  more  universally  and  the  more  imn 
not  at  the  first  oniversally  adopted,  or  did  not  bci 
■where  predominant  Moreover,  even  where  it  was  i 
its  authority  acknowledged,  its  reception  was  oftei 
than  I'vtcninl.  It  was  not  admitted  as  a  livii 
into  aU  the  depdu  of  the  eonl,  or  impreaaed  on  a 
and  tendencies  of  the  mind  {geitl).  And  even  irti 
degree  at  least,  it  was  adopted  in  the  inner  man  i 
sincere  love,  it  waa  often  nothing  more  than  aa  i 
germ  of  the  fUtore  and  of  a  higher  life.  Isolated  h 
standing  apart,  it  remmned  ^nt  up  within  th«  hu 
n-itliout  at  the  same  time  penetrating,  reanimating 
a  new  life  and  shape  to  all  the  other  lif^-dementf 
scioitsnc'SH  and  the  productions  of  husian  science. 

Tlius  then  it  was  only  too  possible  for  error 
entrance  even  here  also.     And  it  ia  remarkable  t 

Erinci]i;il  forms,  snoh  as  in  varying  ^lapea  the  his 
isopliy  ix  constantly  [nreMntuigto  oa  in  the  difibv 
its  pi'i><;r(~E3,  here  again  most  distinctly  pneent 
with  III!  the  features  of  their  intellectual  ■^ujna^ 
marked,  and  with  the  still  more  obvious  cmitnist 
trinsic  divcraity.  A  philosophy  of  nature  vaan  or 
ar}'  and  fanciflil  was  the  common  basis  of  die  van 
sects.  With  their  long  series  of  imaginary  emai 
the  IVily,  resembling  in  no  di^  degree  the 
gcnealo^^ica  of  the  gods,  they  would,  had  tliey 
have  eonvorted  Chrisdanity  into  a  similar  mytitol 
of  a  more  philosophical  charaoter.  In  the  Aii 
contrai'v.  and  other  ■  kindred  sects  befbre  and 
wc  i-cpognise  rather  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  iri 
ing  on  some  point  of  life  or  theorv  with  a  shtn 
and  accuracy,  while  apparently  it  d^mtas  only  % 
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ha  aadcjmiiiing  the  foondotion  of  tbe  most  cseentiftl 

parties,  however,  as  thuy  orig;mated,  so  they  alio 

.  wiihin  the  firetfive  or  eight  centimes  of  oar  era." 

dunibn)  impossible  for  their  peminoas  influence  to 

hold  of  life.     At  least  it  ivas  neither  universol  nor 

It   ¥i;t  by  them  the  ardoiu"  of  a  fint  lore  was  cooled. 

indeed  bos  been  the  loss  aa  regards  the  fulness  of 

aiid  even  in  respect  of  profoundcr  wisdom. 

c>f  the  middle  ages  agniu  presents  a  rare  and 

pluwtmenon.     One  great  mind  and  writer  of  anti. 

Ime  influence  in  his  own  day  wns  far  from  cxteneive, 

'« this  date,  in  a  moat  remnrkable  manner,  the  problem 

Htb  nf  scientifio  inquiry.     For  several  centuries  the 

■Bsd  was  laborioQBly  enga((wl  in  disputing  about  the 

Sy  of  Aristotle.    And  although  men  did  not  undetstaud 
trsM  its  deeper  meaning,  for  they  lacked  the  first  nnd 
nntinl  i|ualificattonB,  and  also  the  requistte  roeana  for 

rrpuac-— this  apparently  aimless  disputation  and  this 
problem  was  nevcrthrlega  not  without  great  and 
I  infioCTice  on  their  own  and  the  foUon'ing  ages.  It 
1  perauinent  effect  on  the  whole  frame  of  mon'a  life 

»  two  wholly  different  aspects  which,  as  we  have 
•0  nften  remarked,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  pr«- 
rw  probably  not  its  finiila  of  rationaliam  (tor  at  this 
icfa  were  generally  regarded  iis  forbidden)  that 
B  the  great  part  of  the  then  civilised  world  cseited 
Uo  u  fondneas  for  this  all-absorbing  and  ail-under- 
•jntcm.  Its  attraction  hiy  rather  in  some  great  and 
>  knowledge  of  nature.  And  the  desire  for  these 
il  tnaunnes  was  not  a.  little  heightened  by  the  fact, 
„  — -il  liwy  were  inaccessible. 

■Bfittln  intercourse  subeistiiig.  at  this  period,  between 
IB  and  loods,  and  the  almost  total  separation  of 
B  the  West,  it  was  only  throufjh  the  Arabic  ver- 
'  latin  tmnslations  monlded  again  upon  tk^se  that 
"vlBdic  of  this  plulosophy  could  be  drawn.  This  most 
L  it  iit  tdrvious,  to  a  wide  deviation  from  tlie  true 
'  oitieal  spirit  of  the  author.  Its  original  aim  must 
~l  graeroUy  missed.     For,  however  highly  we  may 
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be  disposeil  to  estimate  the  iQt«ll6ctuiil  merits  of  the  Ax 
as  writers  of  tlitir  native  history,  or  in  poetry,  or  in  lui 
science,  they  are  notoriously  deficient  in  the  true 
■spirit.  Their  total  and  universal  wont  in  Has  tm 
especially  e^-ident  when  they  are  compared  with  the ' 
among  whom  this  critical  acuteness,  whether  {al§e  < 
sprang  up  and  reached  ita  grcateEt  height. 

Strange,  no  doubt,  and  aingular  is  it  at  first  sight, 
this  old  nuiHter  of  philosophical  thought  and  seienoe, 
the  whole,  is  so  perfectly  heathen,  suddenly  reecivet 
tlie  medieeval  theologinns,  and  taking,  as  it  were,  his  i 
giriug  his  voice  among  them.  Still,  if  men  of  graat 
powers  and  authority  souglit  to  make  themselves  mt 
tlie  whole  matter — both  of  the  much  disputed  workf 
writer,  this  Aristotle,  so  Btraugely  disguised  in  his  nen 
dress  of  Arabic  Latin,  iind  ;i1mi  of  tho  voUiniirxiiis 
bestowed  upon  him ;  wc  must  look  upon  thii  prooc 
analogous  to  that  of  the  thoiightiiil  physician,  who 
midst  of  a  wide-spread  pestilence  and  inevitable  oa 
prefers  to  inoculate  it  himself,  in  order  the  more  ■ 
treat  and  to  cure  it.  In  short,  as  the  cose  really  >(■ 
must  look  on  these  illustrious  men  in  two  distinc 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  see  in  them  the  Church's  v 
teachers,  and  the  sagacious  and  discriminating  theolq 
the  (l;iy :  oti  the  other,  the  scholastic  interpreters  < 
totlo.  who  liad  now  become  a  necessary  evil  fot  the  ( 
middle  n^es. 

'XliiH,  however,  and  whatever  else  was  the  matter  an 
of  such  .subtle  disputes,  was  too  soon  fbrgotten.  ] 
seholastie  contests,  afler  the  fashion  of  the  day,  t* 
bntants,  Jmrsc  and  man,  were  armed  cap-a-pii,  enca 
dis<,iii^('d  in  logical  coats  of  mail,  eompoeed  of  coontL 
of  tliou^'Jit  .nud  chains  of  ideas.  With  this  heavy  ] 
the  STi.",it  i>1ij('ct  was  to  heave  their  antagonist  onl 
eaddlc.  Often  they  recoiled  from  the  shock  without 
trtgc  on  litlici'  siilc — 80  equally  matched  were  they 
good  liL[i( '^s  and  the  weight  of  their  armour — and  of 
Bwer\cil  i'roin  the  charge.  Mostly,  however,  both  of 
losi>|>hi('^d  kiiii;lits  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  ti 
nt  thcii'  (>1<1  station  in  the  lists,  or  driven  back  p« 
their  original  entry.     This  scholastic  philostqil^,  n  1 
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jilKrar  took,  of  a.  highly  elaborate  art  of  logical  loumay  in 
tbc  philo$o{ihit»l  schools,  was  undoubtedly  ao  abiding  eiil  in 
tlie  >g«  tliut  immediatFly  followed,  aiid  furnished  au  impor- 
t*at  dcmenl  to  the  party  disputes  of  later,  and  to  the  ratioa. 
■lism  of  these  latest  timeH. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Grecian  empire  and  the  discovery 

of  the   new   world,   suddenly  and    at  onec   introdueed   into 

Western   Europe  vast  and  varied    treasures    of  historical, 

I^ptcal,  and   philosophical  knowledge.      In   this   brilliant 

tfoch  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  world  of  thought  was 

m  it  w«fc  laid  open.     A  new  era  of  science  would  have  been 

^'ii-ifled  and  a  veritable  reformation  of  the  whole  Chris- 

'    'I  ^ifc  must  have  ensued,  had  not  the  moral  corruption  and 

political  disorders  of  the  period  been  gross  beyond  de- 

\Aiaa.     liut  for  all  thb,  how  much  is  there  to  admire  ia 

i'lalouic  writers  of  the  fifteenth  centmr.  among  whom 

':;iiiny.  afWr  Italy,   produced   the   most  tamous   and   tJlC 

!'-8t  miniber?     ^Mien  we  toke  up  even  now  anyone  of 

.!-  works,  and  contemplate  therein    their  comprohcnsivo 

'  :id  pursuit  of   science,   their  mild,  antique  spirit,  their 

''■'■  form  and  their  quick   recognition  of  the  beautiful,  wa 

.'irii  turn  from  them  without  regret  to  that  new  state  of 

-ii^irism  into  which  during  the  sixteenth  and  p.irt  also  of 

Elie  seventeenth  century,  xciencc  was  plunged  by  thti  rampant 

ipint  of  party  and  controversy. 

At  last,  however,  peace  and  quiet  returned  again  to  Cliris- 
tian  lands  and  slates,  and  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  lo  the  minds 
also  of  men.     And  now  was  it.  in  the   eighteenth  century, 
sad  especially  towards  the  middle  of  it,   that  out  of  tlu» 
apparent  and  superficial  peace,  a  new  science,  or  a  new  bght, 
or  nt  IcoKt  a  new  diffusion  of  it,  seemed  ready  to  arise.     Simply 
rt^nnlcU  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  this  philosopbicol  en- 
d^vuur  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  most  memorable 
of  the  systems  to  which  it  gave  rise,  occupied  our  attention  in 
the  vay  opening  of  these  Lectures.     Here  the  immediate 
object  of  our  consideration  is  not  this  new  science  itself,    M 
whetlin-  true  or  Mae,  but  rather  the   influence  on  the  age,    I 
■ad  on  lifu  in  general,  of  this  modern  mode  of  thinking,  as    ■ 
gnu-ntlly  diffused  and  prevalent.  ' 

Much,  undoubtedly,  has  been  discovered  or  tvevil")  VconAis*. 
the  natural  scicacos  and  in  the  domain  o£  MaVor^  ■,  iubb.^  V» 
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hwTC  b^en  tiic  bold  ventures,  at  \eaat,  aud  I 
philoeuphy.  ThiB  new  wudom.  moreover,  wos  ts 
diMominulcd  far  more  imiveraally  than  erer  bcfbiB 
the  caee  ;  while  evea  tlic  ogrceable  feeliug  produce 
moderation  of  the  intcUectual  spirit  now  pi«VBlent 
pMBiotcd  its  wide  and  nipid  diffiiaion.  But  at  a  lab 
tUs  enlightenment,  bo  rapidly  and  ho  widely  diffuse 
mooeover  wits  token  only  in  a  negative  sense,  was  «o 
niaed  to  be  unsatisfactory-  and  BUperficial.  while 
theory  of  pojiular  liberty  and  indcpeudenco  which  wi 
thexeon.  and  claimed,  or  at  leant  i\-ished  to  be 
bene  the  bittoieat  and  worst  of  fruits. 

In  shart.  to  apeak  most  leniently  of  it,  iLe  w 
nothing  lees  than  the  undigested  scheme  of  an  nnini 
impcrffct  knowledge,  brought  into  the  world  befon: 
Accoidingly,  its  rash  and  jirecipitute  course  in  the 
whose  history  is  unparalleled  in  lite  Bimals  of  t 
ivorld.  together  with  the  fearful  cataebophe  iriu 
brought  about,  opened  the  eyes  of  mea  to  1^  fen 
to  which  such  aprec^itateabuseof  acienoehad  Imbi 
And  in  consequenec,  thinking  men  of  Qte  hi^iest  flni 
and  the  riclicst  intellectual  gifts  among  different  nati 
in  many  ways  nobly  devoted  dkemselves  to  tbe  weA  -o 
tion  ill  ncntiinent,  in  thou^t,  and  in  -acionoe. 

But  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  «leinents  of  fih 
destructive  principle  appear  to  be  ctiU  existing,  ere 
it  be  in  less  obvious  and  more  pliable  and  disgoiM 
Oi)  the  other  hand  again,  the  oorrected  mode  <^ 
and  tlie  belter  tone  of  sentiment  and  «cienoe,  is  fiar 
IMut  confined  merely  to  a  more  chastened  outwi 
Scarcely  anywhere  as  yet  ia  it  carried  &r  enou^  b< 
the  prafounilext  sources  of  spiritual  liie,  up  1o  tl 
origin  und  iciitable  foundation  of  the  divine  and  of 
nally  good. 

And  yel  this  Is  esoctly  the  problem  of  our  age,  ai 
alone  hIiiiII  we  find  the  solution  of  the  great  en^ 
times.  I'lir  from  this  hasty  review  of  the  whole 
the  intelleeiuiil  development  of  humanity,  from  its  1 
to  its  close,  the  result,  for  the  soke  of  and  with  • 
which  alone  I  ventured  ao  eu«orily  and  in  such  &ia 
to  sketch  all  the  leading  epochs  of  tiie  history  of  pi 
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Ls  in  tlie  bcgmning.  and  in  tlie  ceutre 
bringif  co-oponifted  (ogetlier  mid 
.  08  iu  the  intermediate  epochs  auj 
(s  in  driliiied  untiqui^,  and  iu  the 
oimulrM.  they  hocame  moie  tuul  more 
IB  end  will  they  be  at  one  again.     And 
'  own  days,  everj-thing  ia  tEoidiug;  to  bring 
[umatian.     But  who  ihall  say  whether  it 
r  aa  t-vil  sense  ?    Ere  long  life  shall  either, 
of  tiie  true  and  good  and  divine  knoir- 
revtured,  permaaeutly  regulated,  and  reeeive 
ad  fresh  vi^tu-,  or,  by  a  lidse  and  delusire 
COB^etely  deatrinvd.   and   iorolTed   in   denial 

I  this  hasty  review,  considered,  under  ita  histiv 

the  prabkiu  of  the  reiation  of  ecienoo — the  true 

u  well  as  the  false  tuid  delusive — to  both  private 

Itfii,  it  now  romains  ibr  us  to  examine  nnd  to 

question  irom  the  side  of  theory.     Regitrded 

view,  it  would  appear  that  whenever  scienec 

in  influence  on  hie,  or  when  they  withdraw 

e  irom  the  other,  the  fact  may  be  always 

:phuDed  by  aecideatol  causes  and  purely 

■.such as  have  their  origin  in  the  severol  periods 

hitftury,  or  flow  from  certain  iinpcrfeotions  ooi 

tbe  other.     For,  considcced  in  itself,  sctenoe  in 

but  this  unity  of  thought  and  life,  and  coR' 

liviag  operation  and  influence  are  involved  in 

k  of  a  h^hur  science,  provided  only  it  be  true 

ngtdnted-     Either,  therefore,  science  is  Life  olc- 

V  Ihouj^t,  and  oousequently  tTansTcanned  into  a 

r  dse  it  b  a  thought  carried  into  rcahty,  that  has 

en  transmuted  into  life,  and  therein  fully  atteuled 

by  life  itself — consequently  a  thinking  become 

j^to  this  view,  that  science  consists  in  the 

i,  and  the  final  attiunment  of,  a  perfect 

|iit  and  life,  there  are  three  degrees  of  it, 

Cteiiilc  gradation  and  threefold  jiriucii>le 

ft  Iho  human  consciousness.     The  first  of  these 

And  this,  understood  in  a  somewhat  pro* 
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r  acceptation  than  ordinarily,  is  an  intcmnl 
;,  or  BeeiiiR  of  one's  own  tliiniing.     Consequpotly  It 
option  einiiiar  to  that  of  the  senses,  by  nwuis  of  n" 
seen  thought  is  in  Bome  degree  prqeeted  and  "^^^ 

into  external  reality.  But  tbie  act  of  reflectial 
r  more  than  a  passive  state  of  the  soul  in  its  intt 
ition  of  itself.     So  long  as  it  remaiiiH  confiui^d  to' 

sphere,  it  purpetually  Fe^  ves  in  the  same  orlnt,) 
ly  speaking,  produces  no  ulterior  rcsulUi  of  a  far 
hiitfiil  and  ajtplicable  to  actual  and  outward  Life, 
second  dt'gree  or  moment  of  science  ia  abetrsctiaa 
of  which,  from  the  complete  sum  of  all  the  criteria 
^eristics  of  an  object,  or  rather  of  n  thought.  soiM 
linently  set  forth  as  the  most  essentinl,  and  for  thel 
municatiou  dosipiated  by  a  name.  For  all  comi 
and  liinguajje  is  based  on  this  feeully  of  abstn 
is  itself  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  free-wiU.  But  althtf 
4  naming,  gi^ucralisatian,  and  communication,  thft 

thoi^ht  is  advanced  a  step  fiirthcr  into  tlie  ci 
rid  and  the  livinR  reality  among  and  -n-ith  otbcn,  i 
dity  of  the  thouRht  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  H 
thcrcliy .  For  tliis  very  liberty  in  the  choice  of  Bi 
ibinalici^i.  iiikI  of  genera!  classification,  opens  a  ' 
>L-  cnpili  ■  T'l'-.  i-  evident  enough  from  the  co 
nil'  "f  "■  ^,   so  needlessly  invented  I 

"  tliiiw  ■■  ...11.  ivhich  form  so  many  remc 

lly  uiiiii  .,    i.  iiln-ophical  dialects,  in  the  e 

:iitt'iLi|it  ].)  liuiM  mctliodically  the  Babel  tower  afaT 
icilIsy^t^Ill.  I'lirihose  designations  of  abstract  thot^pU, 
.hen  till  V  iiLT  most  fi'licitoits,  ihil  to  van  the  concurrenlfl 
.'rs,  and  ilu  but  open  a  door  to  endless  dialectical  di^ni 

s.  then,  neither  reflection,  which  i«  eternally  revolring 
the  iitirroiv  orbit  of  our  inward  self,  nor  emplY  abstiae- 
liough  it  Kliiiys  at  pleasure  over  the  spacious' realm  d 
-siblc.  r:oi  lead  us  to  the  desired  end  of  perfect  cff- 
or  viTiinlili'  M.-iiiifc.     It  is  alone  the  practical  carT^ii]g 
II  rciil  lili-  "( ii  ^pei'ulntive  tho\ight,  tlwt  can  b 
[iclusioii  \tm\  ]>ei-ti'ction  of  certainty,  and  to  •> 
^ic  scifiVi',     Niiw  I  sliould  prefer  to  design 
t  grade  l)y  tin.'  notion  and  name  of  amttji 
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in,  I  must  be  underetood  as  mcnuing  not  merely  a 

E'e&l  CDchainment  of  ideas,  but  pre-eminently  a  foitli- 
•d  «ut  coKst^uence  or  consistency  of  Bentiment  and 
VTsevcmiicc  in  good.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  must 
ibered.  that  the  c\-il  principle,  although  it  often 
of  possessing  this  quality,  docs  so  only  in  ap- 
■ud  never  in  this  true  sense.  On  the  contrarr, 
nxa  by  conflicting  passions  in  its  inmost  being,  it 
the  highest  degree  inconsequent,  os  acting  in  d^ect 
to  its  beginning  and  origin,  which  like  all  other 
it  took  and  received  from  God. 
nnBoquent  or  consistent  a  man  cannot  be  except  in 
'^-  -'  -  -\  Him  out  of  whom  all  truth,  and  from  whom 
derived  and  flows — in  other  words,  in  Ood. 
Aerelbre.  is  on  applied  thinking,  i.  e..  one  that  has 
p  life  and  thereby  become  real  and  certain ;  and  it 
the  road  of  practice,  by  its  actual  carrying  out  or 
UeetAtion.  that  it  con  attain  to  its  highest  degree,  and 
truth  of  an  idea  or  speculatiTC  thought  can  be  aatis- 
ftttested. 

laa,  according  to  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  are 

■df-existing  thoughts  of  a  higher  life,  as  distinct 

,  the  simple  facts  of  the  consciousness  in  the  domain 

on,  and  from  the  arbitrary  forms  of  thought  set  up 

J  abMraction.     And  though  even  here  as  elsewhere, 

dckly,  or  a  null  and  illusory  life,  may  he  substituted 

;  which  is  true,  still  this  applies  only  to  the  form  of 

■  idea,  as  contrasted  with  the  sensuous  semblance  or 

iT  notion.     For,  that  an  idea  is  truly  divine,  can  only 

d  by  this  quality  of  consequence ; — by  its  divine 

and  cfifcct  on  life. 

other  hand,  many  philosophical  thinkers  have  some- 
MtMOsIy  indicated  the  intrinsic  certainty  of  philo- 
Iboaght  by  the  name  and  under  the  form  of  an  Intel- 
ition.  and  thereby  given  occasion  to  manifold  mis- 
.  But  if  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  conception  already 
of  the  eternal  truth,  and  of  Him  who  is  its  sum 
\  we  were  really  able  to  be  sentient  of  and  to  fbel 
Ufii — to  hear  and  audibly  to  perceive  the  eternal 
actually  to  see  the  holy  Light,  such  a  spiritual  in- 
Ood'a   glory  and   majesty    would  bv    £u'  mora 
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appropriate  for  the  future  than  for  tie  preset 
even  though  we  may' and  can  admit  it  to  bt 
given  from  above,  still  a  communication  of  it  ■ 
Bible,  aod  consequently  could  not  be  aT&ilable 
purpo^  of  giving  a  philosophical  fbundatiail 
syEtcm.  Under  this  forni,  then,  of  a  so-cb 
intuition,  if  it  be  really  Buch.  and  not  ratbei 
abstract  thought  under  another  and  au  assunu 
lativc  science  would  consequently  assume  tli 
questionable  rinoo,  and  a  possible  mental  d 
full  internal  satiafaetion  and  certainty — so  tar 
are  attainable  by  man — even  in  the  case  H 
sign  and  tlie  proof  that  this  intuition,  or  pt 
divine  light,  actually  took  place,  can  only  be  t 
quality  of  consequence  already  described  t 
every  thought  and  cognition  which  is  fbuudei 
to  this  chaMcfer  of  consequence  or  consitte 
tion  of  agreement  with  every  other  idea  or  re 
acknowledged  to  be  diTine,  belongs  natural]; 
gable  law  of  judgment  and  of  life. 

That  Ml  and  correct  conception  of  eternal 
been  developed  by  lu  in  the  ninth  Lecture  as 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  unquestionably  t 
speculative  notion  and  the  internal  spiriixul 
every  other  higher  scieKce,  that  has  any  pt 
qualities  of  permanence  and  consequence  w 
right -tliinking  and  to  immutable  truUi,  is  sulx 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  source  from  vh 
flows.  In  the  three  subsequent  Lectures,  h< 
jcct  has  been  moatly  scientific,  speculatiTe,  as 
though  throughout  accompanied  witii  hiirtari 
drawn  from  the  development  of  the  hnman  mi 
accordingly,  a  reference  to  the  sci^ice  or  dis 
is  everywhere  supposed. 

Now,  in  the  form  in  which  this  sci^ioe  oi 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  tbere  i 
rather  an  accident  than  a  part  of  its  essei 
presence  must  be  accounted  lor  by  some  apecii 
ccssity.  With  no  people  before  or  since  has  t 
BO  commanding  an  influence  as  with  the  Or 
noDo  also  has  tlw  sophistic  art  produced  nek 


ttkdx,  Accordingfj",  they  found  it  necessary  to 
flie  onalvna  of  oil  Jtn  Eirts,  delusions,  and  tortnom 
and  also  to  tho  development  of  tlie  dialectical 
Ihcir  detection  and  Tefutatiim,  b  disproportionate 
itteatian,  wldcli  is  neither  neeessaiT  for  ns  nor 
webl. 

■dooa  likewise  have  irom  the  most  ancient  tiices 
acMntific  system  of  lo^c.  Indeed  it  has  even  been 
Aristotle  having  receiwd  from  Alenander  the  Great 
logical  treatises,  borrowed  fiom  them  bis  own 
t  tt  least  moulded  it  after  Ibeni.  But  from  the 
•ddnccd,  I  am  di^iKMed  to  (liink  that,  in  all  pro- 
b  Uindoo  logic  wns  mueb  simpler  ?hi<n  the  Grecian, 
I  simfJe  end  of  truth,  and  tlie  great  desideratum  of 
■tatidard  thereof,  was  lost  sight  of  amid  an  over 
dffJB,  and  the  mazes  of  an  endlces  subdivision  of 

of  our  school  education  logic  might,  per- 

e  B  highly  profitable  study  tf  only  it  were  com- 

d  made  to  bear  upon  the  hiGtory  of  the  gradual 

Bt  of  biunan  thought,  and  especially  the  theory  of 

And  (hen,  since  thought  and  speech  are  so  inti- 

bd  to  and  dependent  on  each  other,  it  would  be 

4a  go  ft  step  (urtber,  and  extend  our  logical  studies 

of  imagination,  syrabolica!  language  and  its  fim- 
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_„itific  education,  too,  a  logic  of  the  memory  (if  we 
Slowed  the  expresition)  would  in  all  ]n\)baLility  bo 
tbA.  For  an  established  law  and  disposition  of  our 
wmld  greatly  facilitate  the  exercise  of  memory,  and 
Huff  nues  for  the  practice,  or  generally  as  an  exer- 
M  beuliy,  would  form  an  eieellent  basis  for  scientific 
For  the  conduct  of  life,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
;  or  so  desirable  as  a  right  logic  of  the  eouscience, 
I  detect  all  the  internal  delusions  of  egoism  and 
■Ofe  subtle  sophistry  of  selfishness  in  every  point 
E  question,  lies  between  the  righteous  truth  and  a 
And  this  is  intimately  connected  with,  or 

f  directly  to,   the  nation  of  the   sound   rcataa 
before  >I1  things  a  conscientious  Bueccptibility 
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But  a  logic  applicable  to  this  higUer  science  miut  I 
Btood  in  iL  far  more  comprehcuRivc  sense  than  is  o 
done.  And  this  is  even  what  vre  have  here  attei 
furnish.  Lo^ic  in  general  is  coDversant  about  three 
the  notion,  the  Judginent,  and  the  conclusion.  But 
bIbo  to  possess  a  general  fimdamcntal  rule  and  r< 
atandord  of  truth,  so  iar  as  this  in  attainuble.  But  i 
as  in  this  doinain  tlie  eternal  is  eimplj  one,  so  also 
bigher  science  one  notion  properly  is  sufficient;  as 
judgment  which  comprises  all  others,  and  one  oi 
whi<^  completes  the  whole,  is  sufficient.  The  act  t 
Standing  Jiiis  been  explained  to  be  the  completioi 
notion;  and  the  full  and  complete  apprehension  of  tli 
truth,  or  of  llim  who  is  the  sum  of  all  verities,  was  thi 
matter  of  our  ninth  treatise.  The  act  of  disccn 
explained  to  be  the  completion  of  the  judj^mcnt ; 
perfect  judpiifnt,  which  decides  and  distinjpiishes 
truth  and  error,  vas  the  theme  of  our  tenth  di« 
Science,  however,  is  the  perfection  of  all  thinking,  a 
actual  operation,  as  apphed  to  life,  and  in  itself  cai 
conclusion,  is  one  with  it.  Now  this  was  the  end 
the  present  discussion  and  development  was  intended 
while  the  further  prosecution  of  it  and  ita  referent 
several  spheres  and  domains  of  existence  must  be 
to  the  following  discourses. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

UCAL  NATURE  AND   CONSTW 
Tra     REFERENCE   TO   ART   AND    THE    MORAL 
DNS  OP  ItlAN. 

Mt  it  gencrall}-  !b  for  man  to  express  his  internal 
H,  to  biiDg  oat  ihc  indwelling  idea  and  to  realise  its 
lleniat  manifcslutioii.  is  shown,  for  example,  among 
inces,  by  the  fine  arts,  or  the  art  of  the  beautiful. 

rin,  the  theory  of  the  latter,  the  so-called  aMthc- 
however,  might  far  more  correctly  be  termed 
i,  forms  the  natural  pendant  and  accompamment  to 
I  latter,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  is  usual,  to  the 
If  ■bjrttntniighmg  the  different  Ijindg  of  notions,  19 
t  in  a  lar  higher  sense,  and  referred  to  eternal  and 
Qv  divine  tnilh.  and  to  its  intrinsic  and  equally 
loard.  For  when  the  question  no  longer  involves  a 
eria]  or  Btmply  subjective  veritv,  but  that  which  is 
led  and  heavenly,  then  beauty  [that,  namely,  about 
!s  conversant,  and  which  far  surpassing  all  that  is 
tun.  pretends  and  really  ought  to  be  diiine  and 
■1)  forms  the  other  and  symbolical  aspect  of  one 
Ue  eternal  truth.  And  indeed  it  is  neither  sepa- 
it  nor  opposed  to  it,  so  lung  as  art  uminifiinn  its 
|tig  and  employs  the  sensual  charm  which  it  requires 
^y  expression  of  vitality,  and  its  outward  niani> 
Buly  as  a  symbol  and  for  the  sake  of  that  higher 
t  which  she  heiself  lends  to  it,  and  docs  not  seek 
k  it  Ibr  its  own  sake,  nor  sees  therein  the  fulfilment 
I  true  end  and  aim. 

^  the  greater  number  of  the  productions  of  art  are 
itions  or  copies  of  some  previous  rejiUsation.  And 
term,  not  in  its  usual  depreciatory  scntic,  but  rather 
t  in  applicable  to  what  are  truly  artistic  productions 
|y  BUDCeselul  formations  at  second-hand,    £bttrcmely 
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rare,  indeed.,  are  tic  original  esprcssions  or  imprcsaion 
indwelling,  unborrowed  idea.  And  even  (imong  the; 
many  are  nothing  more  than  the  first  faint  outline  an 
menccment,  ivbich  only  at  a  subsequent  epoch  of  a 
after  long  and  repeated  cssayB,  attains  to  complete  pei 
and  a  reallj-  Buceessfii!  and  veritable  outward  exhibiboi 
indwelling  idea.  For  we  must  ever  consider  as  an  it 
anrard  o^ect  wliicli  art  in  ita  external  manifeetatioot 
to  realise,  and  ^liiich  in  ita  creations  ought  to  stimd 
it  were,  bodily  before  us. 

Even  in  music  (as  the  expression  of  the  emotions 
■osl  in  their  flow  and  ehongc,  and  in  the  struggle  witl 
tnonioua  discords,  till  at  last  they  finally  dissolve  in  hi 
it  is  not  so  much  the  immediate  feeling — for  this  woul 
more  artistic  than  the  mere  cry  of  passion — n«  rather  I 
of  it  that  ii\e  artist  has  in  his  mind,  and  that  forms  t 
ject  of  liis  representations.  The  mnBician  rtriTE*  to  n 
the  whole  idea, — the  bemtiftilandthenuTveUoas  intt 
progress  of  its  developmoit  FollowiiK  the  inmoot  lii 
in  its  alternate  rising  and  falling,  he  Ubcora  to  giva 
expected  tronsitiona  up  to  their  sudden  baimony  or  il 
titions  of  still  increasng  pitch  np  to  a  foil  and  boo<Ui 
or  (if  this  is  designedly  to  be  left  nnattained)  iqi  to  thf 
and  painful  breaking  o£f  or  gradual  dying  away  oaA  o 
of  the  plaintive  note  or  the  tone  of  ardent  longing. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  sculpton.  Bst  I 
would  premise  the  runark,  that  the  principle  with  wi 
set  out.  of  the  triple  nature  and  division  of  man's  I 
confirmed  bv  the  exist«Qce  of  a  ocsreffpoi 
diversity  in  the  fine  arts.  Among  the  arts,  ai 
object  is  the  manifestation  of  the  beaotifdl,  i 
eminently  the  ai-t  for  the  soul,  while  sco^ttore  is  ftr  i 
part  corporeol. 

Now,  in  sculpture  it  is  not  any  actual  fignre  or  d 
itself  that  the  artist  has  in  view.  It  is  the  gcsM 
thereof  thnt  constitutes  the  subjeet^matter  of  Ids  lep 
tione.  He  seeks  to  portray  its  most  perfect  sbncton 
organic  development,  its  exquisite  oorrectness  ct  wj 
and  sublime  beauty  of  form.  And  to  all  this  efcn  *^^ 
aion  of  chanicler  and  passion  is  in  a  certain  dcmr 
And  exactly  because  the  external  medhia  «m 


a  Tchich  its  internfll  conrqitimn 
r  rather  out  of  which  they  are  to  be 
itonc  and  cold  mnrble,  therefore 
B  um  at  a  higher  excellence  than  the  tuu- 
B  datli-like  repose  which  choracteriiie  the  Egyptiaa 
[tfae  gods.  It  seeks  rather  to  triumph  by  copying 
DDHt  marrelloiis  tmth  and  fidelity  the  living  frame 
Inpid  moTcmentfi.  and  life  inita  iDostriolcnt  Btmff- 
— =— ng  iti  fleeting  graces  to  fix  them  for  ever  m 
ible  creations. 
,  „.  imitation  of  actual  reality,  however  difficult 
f  worthy  of  admiration  it  may  be.  does  not  coneti> 
n  or  object,  or  generally  the  principle  of  sculpture, 
hm  of  any  other  art.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this 
I  by  the  &ct  that  colour,  with  all  its  charms,  is 
n  the  plastic  art  and  its  embodied  mnnifeslationB 
'  nis  and  too  closely  allied  to  reality.  For  by 
iat,  not  less  than  by  the  use  of  ingenious 
1  give  motion  to  the  limbs,  the  artistic  ideal,  or 
I  of  the  gods,  would  hare  degenerated  into  the 
;  duldrcD. 

[  therefore,  with  its  nctnol  shapes  and  the  delusive 

i  servile  copving  of  them,  is  in  nowise  the  proper 

e  object  of  t^  plastic  art.     Even  beauty  of  fMm 

I,  not  at  least  solely  and  exclusively  its  aim ;  it  is 

ntaBy  and  relatively,  as  a  condition  of  the  ex- 

r  dianwter,  of  exlenml  states,  and  of  the  total  sig- 

[  Ahntys  and  nniveimtly  it  is  a  thought,  the  iilax  of 

Kt  or  fbnD   as  the  inner  sense  and  significance 

tt  constilates  the  essence  of  a  work  of  art.  and  with 

[in  generul   is  roncemed.      In  other  words,  art  is 

And  this  may  be  predicated  with  equal  truth  of 

r  Bit,  as  well  as  of  sculpture,  whatever  may  be  the 

f  its  manifestations,  whether  a  statue,  or  tune  as  in 

)  poetry.     It  is  exactly  this  that  consli- 

e  between  high  art  and  every  other  which, 

«ly  allied  to  it  in  appearance,  has  some  ultenor 

object,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  eym- 

i,  tor  instance,  is  the  difference  betwsen  rhetone 

t  oamu-edly  is  an  art,  or  at  least  was  excluMYelf 
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treated  as  euch  by  the  Grerks,)  asd  poetry.  And  iti 
utmost  importance  to  keep  tliis  distinction  conMonti;' 
For  eiattly  io  the  some  degree  that  it  is  ncgkcto 
proper  character  and  true  excellency  of  the  liigbrr  a 
beantil'iil  lotit  sight  of.  And  a  right  estimate  of  the  <i 
iriiich  have  an  idlCTor  and  practical  object  wtmW 
endangered.  An  orator  who  with  the  greatest  con 
piactical  aud  imaginative  lan^ruogc  is  nevcrtheUw  i 
convincing  logical  power  to  sway  the  mind*  of  mi 
aigumcDts.  and  to  bend  them  irresistiblv  to  his  purpc 
exercise  but  little  influence ;  while  no  hcaTicr  censa 
pttssed  on  one  irho  sets  up  for  a  pact,  than  to  a£n 
that  he  posscsBea  and  undcr«tands  nothing  but  the  i 
pasBLOti.  without — though  such  further  ijuuliiication  ie 
euperfluoii; — true  poelij'. 

Of  tlic  fine  arts,  ther^bre,  which,  employing  a  ma 
dium  fur  their  representations,  poBseas  an  idcfd  and  i 
Bigiuficanci%  music  is  the  art  of  the  soul,  and  sculpti 
of  corporenl  form,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  the  ti 
organic  beauty.  But  among  the  three  sister  arts,  j 
the  true  spiritual  one.  As  the  light,  with  its  ceaseh 
of  tints  itiul  hues,  is  the  most  spiritual  element  of  n 
as  the  eve  is  the  most  spiritual  of  man's  senses,  so  pi 
eonceninl  iibout  these,  is  the  most  spiritual  of  tin 
the  one  witli  which  the  symbolical  spirit  readily 
itself.  Piuiiting  directs  itself  wholly  to  the  eye 
sculpture  appeals  indeed  to  the  eye,  but  only  as  the 
mcdiuni  fur  satisfying  the  corporeal  sense  and  feclin 

But  polluting  in  its  manifestations  does  not  confii 
nbstrnK  lH>nuty  (if  we  may  so  say)  or  the  perfect  stn 
Bymmi'try  of  foim.  It  embraces  all  the  eye  can  re 
visible  phenomena  of  the  world,  with  all  its  wonder 
light  and  hliiule  and  magical  splendour  of  colourine, 
only  the  ivhide,  but  the  several  parts — in  a  word, 
many  niul  various  ways  is  charming  to  the  senses,  at 
the  eye  with  ever  new  wonders,  and  all  that  to  the  mil 
is  full  of  deep  spiritual  and  symbolical  significance, 
this  reason  the  wonderful  art  of  painting  is  even  tin 
propriate,  shall  I  sa v  to  exhibit,  or  rather  to  suggecl 
mysteries  of  divine  love  in  religion  and  reveUtinn.  -  ] 
then,  if  in  modem  Christendom,  moiic  and  p«™*™g| 
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,  of  soul  and  spirit,  have  been  chiefly  culti\-ated, 
rf  theirhigliest  development  nnd  perfection,  wherea» 
the  jM-rfect  developmont  of  organic  form  and  cor- 
d  «ensiial  beauty,  reached  its  height  of  excellence  in 
irr  of  chissicol  antiquity,  which  in  the  same  wav  and 
nercr  again  be  parallelled,  or  at  least  will  never  be 

re  nifficient  if  wc  assume  that  there  are  only  three 
1  tuts  Sot  the  higher  manifestation  of  the  beautiful. 
teclure.  although  in  various  ways  bound  and  modi- 
e  eonditionB  of  some  ulterior  des^,  is  nevertheless 
'  'fid  features  closely  related  to  scidpture,  and  stands 
e  lino  with  it.  For  beauty  of  structure,  correct- 
jportion  and  grace  of  symmetry,  which  form  the  fim- 
iawB  of  the  plastic  art,  constitute  also  the  ideal  of 
re.  Accordingly,  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
:  latter  attained  to  its  highest  and  richest  cultivation, 
pies,  rehktions,  and  forme  approximate  to  those  of 
lire,  to  which  they  are  not  indeed  outwardly  in  their 
tnit  in  a  certain  degree  and  according  to  their  internal 
o,  Gimilar  and  correspondent,  or  at  least  related. 
n  architecture,  with  its  predominantly  mathematical 
and  the  tree-like  Gothic  aspiring  to  heaven,  with 
r  shafts  and  floral  decorations,  form  the  two  ex- 
thia  organic  character  which  belongs  to  architec- 
which  constitutes  it  one  and  the  same  art  with 
For  the  simcturea  of  the  former  environ  and  sur- 
I  ovations  of  the  hitter.  And  it  is  only  consistent 
width  supplies  the  legitimate  sphere  and  the  natural 
W  the  other  properly  cshibitivc  art  of  sculpture  and 
I  of  the  gods,  should  even  po^^sess  or  acquire  a  simi- 
ibancter  with  it.  As  to  the  E^tian  and  Gothic 
^^—».  the  remark  readily  suf^ests  itself  that  the  sym- 
Utter  displays  itself  predominantly  in  them :  purilry 
■vevcr,  is  the  prevalent  feature  of  the  antique  (or 
it  e^'i'n  here  in  its  proportions  the  symbolical 
T  be  traced,  although  it  is  more  recondite,  not  to 

fourth  art  alongside  of  the  other  three. 
[ana  on  the  sninc  line  with  and  form  as  it  were  the 
of  their  number.     It  is  mthcr  the  univcraot  syia> 
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Irt  which  comprisos  and  combines  ii^  different  mei 
\  other  eihibitiye  arts  of  the  beautifii!.     In  its  r" 
T  metrical  aids  it  poasesscs  all  the  chnrms  of  a 
I  figurattve  diction  it  maintains  an  e 
Jon  of  shiftinf;  pictures  in  the  vivid  calouring  of  fi 
Instnition  ;  irhilc  in  its  entire  structure  (trhich  m 
J  purciy  historical,  nor  logical,  or  even  rhetorii 
Ko  attain,  by  a  beautiAil  organic  development  audi 
I  of  its  parts,  to  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  w 
Itnrally  ^at  and  coirect. 
Hy  owes  in  every  instance  its  first  creative  h  _^ 
Beat  and  singular  niy  of  light  from  symbolical  Ii 
:  time,  illuniinatcs  the  noble  aod  n 
Ut,  and  points  forwards  to  the  dark  and  mystical  h 
Jtould  be  difficult  to  produce  one  among  the  g 
lif  antiquity  that  does  not  contain  this  poclico-j 
I,  and  docs  not  loach  upon  the  profound  mrc 
Ttrlds.     The  neit  and  middle  step  is  oceiq>i«d  t; 
kf  sentiment  and  feeling — that  music  of  tbe  a 
If  song  in  which  the  calm  deep  longings  and  tl: 
Ijiasaions  of  the  moment,  once  plunged  and  git 
Jniortal  element,  become  eternal.      Bat  the  1 
n  in  the  organic  development  of  poetry  is  a 
'iliis  third  and  highest  form  of  poetical  ■ 
Bubjcct-mntlcr  the  whole  struggle  of  human  life,  1 
■vid  rcprescntntioos  it  aims  to  realise,  and.  as  ft  « 
f  bodily  before  our  eyes. 

UBls  an  ob\-iouR  onalt^  between  the  sevwal  ■ 
8  well  as  the  different  species  or  kinds  of  poe 
mfrnWartJ!  of  the  beautiful.    As  the  latter  a 
phrnughout  in  the  subject  no  less  than  in  the  n 
pi  of  their  manifestations,  so  also,  but  in  a  fiirU 
s  poetrj-,  as  the  art  which  emhraeca  all  the  tl 
spbere.     And  this  was  the  end  to  which  1 1 
[isnmch  ns  the  symbolical  significanee  of  Ibe^ 
c  very  point  which  at  present  clatms  onr  ott 
?  intiinntely  on  the  conclusion  wliich  1  atU 
in  mj  lii3t  Lecture.     It  was  there  my  cndl 
p  that  the  supreme  science,  which  is  essentially  idi 
e  faith,  may  be   Etctually  applied  to  lilc,  be  K 
unison  with,  it,  and  beotmie  translbrmod  if 
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rbI  existence.  But  this  can  onlv  be  nccomplishrd 
nlicttl  process,  or  in  other  trords,  the  eymlmlii-al 
B  of  life  is  either  itself  tlie  basis,  or  else  aii  iudis- 
inditioD  of^  and  inevitable  truusition-point  towards, 
ind  its  accomplishnient. 

rtairhich  portray  the  beautiftil,  this  symbolical 
d  property  is  most  distinctly  prominent :  her« 
ca>d]y  understood  and  most  nnivcTBolly  recognised, 
Boutit  I  have  chosen  this  subject,  as  forming  the 
'  '  n  and  connecting  link  between  the  prcvioos 
g  Lecturer.  No  doubt  the  Fcethetical  portion 
ititntion  and  life  is  in  itself  sufficiently  rcniark- 
IttnctlTe,  and  rich  and  important  enough  in  its 
Conaequences,  to  vindicate  fur  itself  such  an  episode, 
^  br  it  a  place  in  philosophical  speculation.  For 
an  that  ftnidamental  law  of  psychological  seienoe 
principle  of  dirision  of  the  human  consciousness 
Bonl,  and  sense,  admits  also  of  apphcation  in  tins 
d  may  wrve  to  confirm  the  whole  theory  and 
The  further  prosecution,  however,  at  this 
ew  or  sketch  of  art  would  carry  mc  beyond  my 
t.  For  the  aim  of  that  philosophy  of  which  I 
It  to  give  an  exposition  is  directed  to  life  itself — 
■WT  hfe  of  the  individual  as  the  public  life  (and 
Bt  place  also  itsoyrobolical  relation  or  sig^nification) 
ao  tBsepanhly  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
n  inl«  the  di^'inc  foundation  of  life  and  the  divine 
liidi  otight  to  be  imparted  to  it. 
■oily  be  slM>ii*n  that  education  as  well  as  art  is 
symbolical.  Such,  indeed,  must  be  the  character 
"■  ,  whether  public  or  private,  of  the  whole 
,  nnleas  it  is  to  degenerate  into  an  ordinary 
I  qrstraa.  And  it  is  ever  in  this  quality  principally 
K  disposed  to  place  the  distinction  between  an 
,  education,  which  even  though  in  the  sternness  of 

eit  may  dtfy  censure,  yet  erentnally  proves  barren 
md  one  more  solid  and  more  conformable  to  bumsn 
'  1.  less  pretending  in  the  outset,  is  even  the  more 
its  effects. 

'  f  suseqitibilily  of  the  ynuthful  mind  for  every- 
'■    J  that  lies  within  its  reach,  and  its  "lid  pw- 
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I  of  its  nieaninR,  might  bo  clearly  eaongh  ihowi  H 
ime  of  the  ordinary  amusements  of  boyhood  if 
V  conunoiily,  in  these  ycara,  are  the  (-ttrioMOal 
I  pursuits  and  circuiastancMS  of  real  and  totlieiBM 
fc,  childishly  perhaps,  but  still  ingeniously  inuttUU 
nticipatcd !  And  how  lasting  on  influence  doM  ■ 
Itly  make  on  their  little  society !  Wliat  voricnifl 
Ttraees  does  it  often  leave  on  their  minds,  mote  pear 
Kny  hours  of  study,  especially  if  in  the  latter  tbe  l| 
I  of  overloading  the  yomig  niind  defeats  its  o" 
lideed,  must  not  become  the  mere  paiitime  of  ic 
I  only  by  its  alternation  with  labour  and  the  rI 
Bplinc  that  it  continues  to  be  a  recreation  and  a 

indeed  the  eamestncss.   the  labour,  and  the  i 
Ithis  whole  business  and  matter  of  education,  un 
^poeed  of  two  opposite  elements,  of  the  E^iovfl 
ftrtive.  is  highly  capable  of  receiving  so  9p'  " 
fe  and  vital  a  significance.     And  if  all  cduc 
I  else  than  a  preparation  for  the  futm-e,  and  ths9 
tirepnration,  tlion  it  must  be  self-evident  that  tooar 
Bgli  of  auth  ^■ivid  references  and  spiritual  allusioan 
either  (generally  or  to  any  particular  phase  ■_ 
[lii'fly  be  hnd  in  view,  cannot  be  intriMluced  a 
nd  its  serious  and  sportive  elements  and  p 
jnly  by  this   method  that   the   susceptibilitu 
land  tbe   youthful  £tncy  con   be   vividly   excited  | 
»h!y  iniiircssed  with  the  fundamental  design  and  t 
liif  tlic  whole  of  life, — a  result  which  no  mere  dry  di 
J  the  future  sl;ile,  or  generally  of  any  "deatiD  '' 
liii  ilic  dusty  r<md  of  logic,  will  ever  attain  to. 
Inowi-'i'  sin^hir  if  this  symbolical  property  and  S 
If  huiiiun  nat\ire  announces  itself  aa  distinctly  ir 
'  >iiiui'iit  and  in  the  most  perfect  of  the  p 
lie  nfiuus,  whether  wc  tiike  into  eonsiot 
.i^li]ll.■  >kite  of  mankind,  or  his  original  ■ 
litulidii  relatively  to  the  world  and  to  God.   " 
|n-ac!y  i'i'ni;irk(fl.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  thatll 
as  lie  w!is  deprived  of  those  higher  faculties  whi ' 
sed  ti>  bis  niiii,  fell  thereby  more  entirely  than  « 
figinally  to  have  been  the  caw,  under  the  d — '"'"^ 


bncy.  and  that  consequently  his  whole  nature  and 
becamo  greatly  changed  from  what  it  wag  at 
.  If  man  did  at  the  very  first  possess  the  faculty 
■  to  ctinunnnicttte  his  thoughts  to  others  inwardly 
operation  of  his  will,  and  without  having  rccouTHC 
lal  medium  of  words,  he  no  longer  enjoys  this  pri- 
if  any  wonderful  phenomena  in  any  way  rescm- 
io  be  now  foimd,  they  only  form  so  many  reninrknblo 
,  instead  of  making  tho  rule  of  human  life  and  con- 
B3  they  now  are.     As  at  present  constiluted,  man 

tiis  Rtate  is  pre-eminently  symbolical :  ho  sees  in 
a  necessary  requirement  for  his  earthly  pursuits — 
e  for  those  immediate  powers  of  cognitiou  which  he 
And  all  this  is  true,  independently  of  any  use  he 

choose  to  make  of  symbols  for  the  higher  piu-posca 
I  life. 

the  banning,  was  placed  on  tliis  earth  as  ita  first- 
'n  the  midst  of  the  telluric  universe,  or  in  other 

le  centre  of  a  planetary  world  akin  to  and  similar 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  case,  or  whatever  it 

irabtc  to  think  of  any  other  of  the  starry  spheres'^ 

the  invisible  world  of  spirits  all  perhaps  is  more 
ly  fiiil  of  and  instinct  with  essence,  and  is  not 
material  emblems,  this  is  not  the  case  with  this 

rcstriol  nature,  in  all  its  oi^nic  productions  and 
lements  of 'life,  is  throughout  symbolical.  Man, 
riewed  from  this  position  of  his  earthly  habitation, 
ded  by  a  symbolical  world  of  sensuous  emblems. 
can,  or  rather,  if  we  »-ill,  believe  the  grand  intiraa- 
irtiich  revelation  opens,  the  first  and  highest  desti- 
nm  is  even  symbolical — to  be  the  Divine  image. 
,  all  the  natural  wants  and  properties  of  man  are 
, — if  such  be  his  present  state  in  the  midst  of  cre- 

whole  position  in  the  mundane  system,  and  his 
Icnvenly  destination,  can  wc,  or  rather  ought  we,  to 
tven  religion  presents  itself  for  the  most  part  clothed 
Heal  garb  ?  For  this  is  the  case,  not  merely  with  that 
I  the  nrild  upgrowth  of  a  poetical  and  purely  iraagi- 
■*  enism.  but  also  the  old,  original  and  pure  religion 
IS  the  first  love  devoting  itself  for  sacrifice — t"" " 
tUtion  of  God-     And  so  we  find  it  to  have  been 


en  in  I 
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I  world,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  aU  a 
e  first  twilight  of  fiiitli  wns  yet  stnddEd  w  ' 
Lptondour  of  ttic  whole  Bvmbolical  ereatiom,ttilV 
s  brilliant  diadem  of  nature's  meet  gloriov  iMf 
■n  the  new  era  of  the  nsoending  imd  brigblemBgOl 
ita  front  the  glitterini;  morning  star  of    ' 
if   Ktill    retaining   the   same   fiffure,  i 
ling  from  it  a  contrast,  uc  proceed  to  designate  Hi 
'  itself,  we  may  justly  compare  it  to  the  moon,  d 
es  with  its  vague  but  ninrvet!oii8  hal/Mghl  tlw  dH 
It  and  the  dark  reaboa  of  creative  fiinrr.     EnsM 
It  a  borrowed  ppiendour  from  the  trae  8 
liother  and  a.  higher  luminary,  that  lights  up  tl 
BAnd  while  all  the  wonderful  starrj'  tj'pes  of  the  s 
Iwhich  retire  in  the  ftiU  day,  come  out  in  this  n 
«j  also  deeeptire  phantoms,  nirj-  forma  of  ^ 
;,  may  mingle  with  the  hovering  and  misty  li 
0  which'the  earthboni  vapours  alone  give  h^- 
J    And  yet,  notwithstimding  this  earthly  inter 
I  of  the  beautiftil.  whenever  it  retains  its  true  n 

CO   direcled  to  the  divine.     Consequently  il 

n  eitemal  chann  to  rel^rioiu  but  in  its '^ 

\n  and  peoples,  it  was  intimately  related  to  it.  i 
y  tlie  strifteit  ties  of  affinity  Emd  association. 
not  tlie  less  true,  even  though  to  the  eye  of  a  M 
II  most  of  its  ]jroduetions,  la  the  ages  of  its  d 
|«';ir  iiltt'ily  remote  from  its  first  source  and  »' 
y  v;itii.  wi^rlhlcss  and  sensual. 
iliviiic  (ina'xn   r.f   art  ie  easily  proved  by  its  ti 
jeio.  .ind  indeed  is  so  manifest  thut  it  cannot  n 

lli^'h  iirt,  indeed,  can 
1  lo  a  divine  power  and  sanctity :   it  must  inrat  ■ 

''■  n  of  thin  ilH  high  sanction.     Ifwccoutdo 
.ir  couDtr\-  where  religion  should  entirely  ceo 
n — where  not  only  all  positive  liiith  and  i 
ri  the  univers-il  belief  in  a  Divinity  above  them,  a 
y  and  perish  among  men — the  li[jht  of  all  h  ,,        .  ^^ 
lihreeted  thoughts  and  aims  should  become  extinot-^n 
llio  of  eternity  and  of  eternal  love  which  the  innifl* 
V  of  the  hiimmi  soul  spontjmeously  gives  bock.  shmU 
]ii'd  for  ever — then  and  there  at  the  sclfaftmo  momeBt 
oi't  be  withdrawn  and  disappear. 
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ivm  age  the  state  of  tMnge  is  tbe  direct  contrary  to 
we  have  been  supposing.    ^Vllilc  &oni  the  luiiversal 
of  freMhinking  in  jwlitics — a  natural  consequence 
jn  of  religious  scepticism— the  whole  of  life,  and 
pid>Ixc  life,  baa  ceased  to  be  regarded  and  uoder- 
m  symbolical  character  and  dignity;    while  llie 
icligions  seatiiiient  that  still  surrives  is  more  or 
tcted  and  seeuloriaed  by  sectarian  ooatrOTcrsj,  and 
e  inviolable  Eaoctuary  is  Ivfl  for  a  simple  and 
fiitih  to  shelter  in — art  and  the  beautihil  are  for  a 
ion  of  the  educated  classes  the  only  ireab  oasis  o£ 
id  the  sunxninding  desert  of  worldlincss.     It  is  the 
B  left  to  Iheni,  and  indeed  prized  by  them  as  such, 
d  00  the  true  poIlBdium  of  a  higher  intrinsic  life  ; 
its  isolated  state  and  by  itself,  it  never  can  be. 
respect  the  present  age  may  be  likened  to  a  noble 
in  mun  its  primitive  wealth  and  mognilicenco  into 
ndn.     Its  revenues  dissipated  by  misfortuncB,  mis- 
it  and  estia\'^:ancc ;  its   mansion  and   domains 
or  encumbered  with  debt,  nothing  remains  to  it 
Ally  jewels.     These  time-honoured  heirlooms  of 
I  are  oU  that  it  still  retains  of  its  former  opulenoe. 
m  these  many  a  lalse  atone  has  been  introduced 
e  old  genuine  diamonds;  much  spurious  metal  haa 
Kttuttd  fca-  the  sterling  gold  of  antiquity.     Appa- 
werer,  the  whole  are  still  preserved  as  the  List  relic 
er  splendour,  and  of  a  wealth  which  onco  Bc«ined 
ilile.      In  the  same  way   the  present   generation 
ilA  inner  and  higher  life  on  the  mere  eidenud  trea- 
rt,  wUile  the  (ifreat  capital  of  ancient  faith,  to  which 
■er  excellent  fruits  that  ornament  of  beauty  owed 
ee,  haa  by  the  great  majority  been  long  squandered 
tmt  of  the  ofti." 

■ymbolical  dre»  that  religion  everywhere  assumes 
I  but  cne-half  of  its  external  form,  llie  other 
I  Hie  vital  and  intrinsic  union  of  all  the  members 
aora  of  the  common  £iith.  Religion  camiot  by  any 
isolated  and  eolibuj.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  it 
~  only  for  the  individual.  In  a  word,  there  b  no 
IS  rMigion  in  a  proper  sense  without  a  communi^. 
n  must  Ht  least  be  united  in  a  common  faith ;  that 
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its  power  )tnd  efBcacy  ntfky  be  visible  among  them.  An 
BKOciatjati  is  one  vital  throughout ;  an  inmost  bond  bi 
souls  blether  by  a  spiritual  attractjon,  and,  as  it  «w 
ebainment  of  tbc  several  membcra. 

As  the  electrical  shock  traverses  instantaneously  llie 
chain  of  the  connected  links,  and  the  spark  which  cnl 
one  extremity  flasheB  the  next  moment  ut  the  othei;- 
ungle  loadstone  wUl  l^  contact  convert  any  numl 
needles  into  magnets  and  elevate  them  into  a  new  and  I 
relation  to  the  whole  globe ; — eo  is  it  also  in  religion.  A 
communication  Irom  the  first  origin  runs  througb  the 
community.  As  in  the  voltaic  pile,  composed  of  alt 
layers  of  two  different  metals,  one  chemical  clement  > 
telluric  enerf^'  or  of  the  vital  principle  of  the  air  or  atnm 
is  emitted  or  set  &ec  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 
site ;  so  ia  it  here  also  in  the  spiritual  chain  of  faith  mi 
living  reciprocal  action  of  tlie  different  members  of  llm 
chain — between  those  who  are  active  mi;iistcrs  ani 
ductoTs,  or  iDstnimenta  by  which  it  works,  and  the  olhM 
in  a  somewhat  passive  relation  only  imbibe  the  iv 
life.  By  the  one  the  divine  blessing  of  sanetificatio 
holiness  is  set  in  action  and  brought  to  light — develojK 
confirmed ;  while  by  the  othera  grace  is  received  I 
effectual  power  and  gift  of  salvation. 

One  remark,  however,  seems  particulai'ly  called  foil 
place.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said  thi 
revelation  and  the  true  rchgion  itself  in^-ariably  puts< 
is  invested  with  that  sj-mbolical  garb  which  is  so  con 
and  agreeable  to  the  state  and  nature  of  humanity, 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  form  s  f 
standard  by  which  we  may  unfiuteringly  determine 
Bvmbohi  arc  not  essential,  as  only  serving  for  the  cxtenu 
of  religion  and  an  intelligible  vehicle  of  its  commnnic 
For  this,  it  is  evident,  must  be  governed  by  the  divei 
mdividiiul  ^Vllnt^  and  peculiarities,  and  must  conset 
assume  ii  *:iiiiihle  and  personal  character.  If,  howi 
Bjnnbol  jiriirifiis  immediately  from  God,  then  it  roust 
sarily  bo  1  ■-■it'll  ii;il.  It  is  not  only  a  type,  but  an  actm 
stance.  'l''<  Mipjjose  otherwise  would  be  even  almost  j 
to  presuming  to  rcgiird  the  eternal  Logos,  who  is  the 
uf  light  and  life,  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  being, 
merely,  without  innate  enei'gy  and  substoacc. 
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therefore,  is  It  (that  is  to  aay.  most  consistent 

^^    . .  of  the  thing,  which  however  in  itiiclf  is  eupcr- 

nomprchensible,  and  surpasses  all  conception),  that 

^rmbol  of  the  iaitb.  that  which  forms  the  prin- 

imiution  and  the  living  centre  of  unity  of  all  Otris- 

wuld  have  such  a  character  as  to  be  at  once  a 

I  also  the  veritable  reality  of  the  thing  itself.     For 

the  altar  of  this  religion  of  divine  love,  ^ce 

D  has  long  ago  been  perfected,  no  other  Gxe 

be  kindled  but  the  flume  of  prayer  iiod  of  a  will 

I  and  in  unison  with  God,  therefore,  the  act  by 

wbich  that  communion  of  souls  which  constitutes 

of  all  religion,  is  maintained  and  c.irried  on, 

tbnply  in  this,  that  the  essential  Bub<ttiiiice  of  the 

and  of  God's  love  to  man  is  given  and  received 

fdl  seal  of  imion  with  Him.* 

ahnr  itself,  bow  rich  or  how  Bimpic  its  ornaments 

!,  is  a  question  which  I  haTe  luready  remarked, 

lily  admit  of  any  general  solution.     If,  however, 

attempt  to  think  of  Christianity  without  an  altar, 

■nd  kttempt  to  establish  such  a  scheme — what  indeed 

B  vast  variety  of  human  conceits  and  religious 

u  only  occurred  to  a  very  limited  niunber,  and 

and  never  will  exercise  any  lasting  nnd  decided 

•«  Christianity  thus  divested  of  symbols  and  mys* 

Id  be  degraded  into  a  mere  philosophical  riew  and 

at  the  very  best,  a  school  of  the  kind,  anything 

\itT  than  religion.     Even  the  study  of  the  Bible, 

of  BO  rod  a  state  of  things  it  should  stiU  survive, 

into  a  mere  matter  of  erudition,  on  a  level  with 

hvQUnte  pursuit  of  antiquarian  lore  and  research. 

the  other  hand,  rising  perhaps  somewhat  higher 

)  philosophical  opinion  or  the  favourite  pursuite  of 

iTCligious  community,  having  no  altar  at  alt.  should 

real  entirely  on  prayer  and  spiritual  teaching  or 

sneh  a  scheme  miist  presuppose  an  tnunediate 

oonmunicabtc  to  all  and  continuous  througlwnt 


r 


nuoil  d«»  not  newasarily  impl;  tJie  Romiib  doelrine  of 
iQon.  It  is  fullT  tnet  in  an  unobjectisnabtc  idue  bj  thi 
;  of  t^  T«t)  pre»ence. — Trm*. 
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tine.  Tint  such  an  h^poUie^ia  innmably  iRnvcs  the  i 
aatanl  tmositioti  to  the  most  fiightiul  {uaaticisn,  a 
pMuidous  and  evil  effects  ihoae  only  who  are  acquami 
tte  domestic  histoiy  of  Mohammedaniam,  mmoDg 
aaodem  and  ancient  sects  this  ides  is  runpent,  en 
dear  and  adequate  conception. 

In  religion,  therefore,  and  that  entire  imion  of  ti 
Btan  and  soul  with  God  which  it  demands,  or  at  kaat  b 
dwirea  to  bring  about  aa  eiuential  and  necessary,  ta 
du  higher  philosophT  of  antiquity,  no  less  than  rvm 
l^oa,  strove  after  and  longed  to  attain,  there  lies  a  so 
Steonceivably  sublime  and  beautiful  Nay,  we  mi^ 
call  it  an  iinptMsible  reault,  similar  in  some  degne 
whi<^  is  involved  in  the  higher  tknd  more  intricate 
braic  eq'uationB  for  which  there  is  no  solution,  or  n 
least,  appear  to  have  none  till  it  is  actually  disco\'er«( 
this  finite,  changeable,  and  in  all  respects  incomplct 
no  one  point  satisfhctorily,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  dc 
of  our  own  individual  self,  with  which  we  are  wont 
mence  the  whole  of  our  thought  and  life,  is  to  be  bniii 
communion  with,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  equuUe) 
wholly  incomprehensible  (i)  of  the  incommunicable  C 
How  is  this  pofflible  ?  By  what  means  is  it  to  be 
pliahcd? 

Properly,  indeed,  our  Ego  is  no  such  (a),  and  a 
defined  ns  such  in  the  wonderful  algebraic  eqoatiot 
inmost  life  and  highest  pursutt.  For  nowhere  does  1 
himself  to  be  a  Jirst ;  sH  things  prove  him  to  be  W 
and  derivative,  wherever  it  may  he  that  he  is  to  lake 
his  beginning.  And  not  only  does  the  alphabet  of 
carry  us  beyond  itself  and  towards  its  end  in  this  im 
hcnsiblc  (j').  but  it  is  also  defective  at  ita  commcncem 
wants  n  bcginnii^  and  the  first  (a),  which  ought  to  ! 
very  njjcniug.  And  even  the  (i)  (could  this  «ati^ 
nowhere  distinctly  and  clearly  to  be  found  such  as  it  i 
by  itaelf,  or  such  even  as  it  was  originally.  It  is  in' 
mixed  up  and  involved  with  something  else  cquaUyua 
We  hnvc.  therefore,  in  this  equation  of  our  life,  ♦"  ' 
two  wholly  unknown  magnitudes, — with  tlie  isxaf 
(*),  and  with  the  (y).  For  by  tho  kttar  «* 
present  designate  that  wl '  ' 
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etm  though  )ir  mav  rcftise  to  explain  it 

aciph)  nnd  mrty  be  iiuwuling  to  receive  thff 
Id  wlddi  revelfition  gives  of  it, 
BW  M  this  miT  (A)  to  be  corried  bnck  to  its  original 
rw  is  it  to  be  Rct  free  from  this  eril  (y),  dud  brought 
I  with  the  higheRt  (i)f  The  answer  and  solution  to 
Ktntly  insolubte  equation  can  only  be  obtained  by  ems' 

In  attempting  it,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  ths 
mt  reoenlly  advaneed,  that  the  csscne*  of  religion 
1  Ae  sfitelual  communication  of  n  higiher  and  living 
Uch  enmniiting  from  tho  first  and  original  point 
tbe  vbole  spiritual  chain  to  its  fiirthest  link.  But, 
t»  iihutrate  completelT  this  principle,  and  the  ides 
n  ham  it,  of  A  satisfectory  solution  of  this  problem, 
algV  Bfywlf  in  a  brief  but  episodical  escplenntion  of 
lin  hieingiyphica,  as  flimitthing  the  most  suitable 
Ifar  flay  puipose.  For  inasmueh  as  the  srmbolienl 
A  eonititation  of  the  hnnum,  and  indeed  of  all  mortal 
,  ma  the  main  snbject  which  opened  tmd  has  occn- 

pescnt  eamadetntion,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the' 
tnipksacnt  and  key-stone  to  tine  whole  discussion,  if 
n  to  what  ha«  preceded,  we  go  on  briefly  to  examine 
in  what  sense  the  oldest  writing  and  earhet  method 

by  men  fbr  the  communication  of  their  ideas  was 
i 

hngnogcB  of  Western  Asia,  at  least,  and  of  the 
teivcd  therefrom,  the  Hebrew,  via.,  the  Phronicjan, 
Indi,  it  may  without  hesitation  be  asserted  that  they 
ffnd  from  hieroglyphics,  and  are  without  exception 
^yphioil  oT^n.  This  cannot  be  asserted  as  de- 
f  tM  Indian  alphabet,  which  difiers  so  totally  from 
pmnotuly  mentioned.  Still  I  shall  not  allow  myself 
1  this  account,  to  come  over  hastily  to  any  condu- 

tlu?  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  aud  the 

modes  of  writing. 

irmrdtng  to  nit  that  we  know  of  the  hieroglTphioal 
adicatiog  objects,  it  twts  on  a  very  simple  principle. 
iwry  wliich  waa  in  so  mnarkablc  a  manner  reserved 
v  0^,  is  not  indeed  complete,  and  leaves  much  still 
Hm  fimdamental  principle,  neverthelesB,  is 
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well  -established,  rrom  tliis  it  appears  that  the  hiR 
KjBteia  of  Egypt,  although  entirely  symbolical,  conla 
vithetondiDg,  the  germ  of  alphabetical  writing.  As 
dple  of  hieroglyphical  writing  ia  equally  applicable  ti 
laaKuagcs  as  to  the  Egyptian,  a  Qennan  word  vill  ae 
well  for  an  example,  and  for  the  purposes  of  our  ill 
as  any  other.  Preliminarily,  howcTcr,  it  is  neei 
obaervc.  that  in  this  mode  of  notation  the  leading  c 
and  essential  eleownts  of  the  radical  sound  are  al 
cated ;  such  rowels  and  eonsonants  as  are  quiescent 
are  omitted,  and  being  without  any  special  signs  are 
mentally  supplied. 

To  take,  then,  a  German  word  for  onr  example. 
Leben  (life)  would  be  signified  by  its  three  pnncipi 
ters.  Now,  the  fSrst  letter  would  be  indicated  bj 
flaminp:  liiiht),  beenu.=c  lhi<  woril  iihii  hci^his  with  tl 
tree)  would  stand  for  B,  while  N  would  be  represent 
kind  of  Nass  (fluid),  by  a  rapid  waterfall,  for  inatai 
a  waiiug  line,  as  a  type  of  its  moving  and  undnlatin 
A  light,  then,  a  tree,  and  an  undulating  sur&ce,  wil) 
of  the  initial  letters  of  our  Qerman  terms  for  the 
£num,  jVus»),  stand  for  the  word  Ltben,  i.  «.,  life. 

Now,  irom  this  example,  which  I  have  purposely 
will  appear  that  this  hieroglyphical  mode  of  not 
writing,  while  it  was  fundamentally  alphabetical,  b 
thclcss  at  the  same  time  a  symbolical  eignificano 
light,  or  light-giving  flame,  the  tree  with  its  growt 
as  the  flowing  stream  with  its  waves  or  rippleB,  Kptl 
and  typify  the  intrinsic  character  of  life,  with  i' 
charact^-rixtics  and  elements.  And  it  is  even  this  ■ 
symbolical  colouring  and  signiflcation  which  in  the 
cquivoeal.  and  COnscqucntlv  inconvenient,  represo 
objects  by  an  hieroglyphical  alphabet,  constitntea  th 
dilGeulty.  but  at  the  same  time  the  mental  attnusti' 
kind  of  writing. 

This  mode  of  Hert^Iyphical  representation  is  not, 
the  most  diflicult  to  be  understood-  Another,  to  & 
as  yet  bccji  found  out  and  as  progress  has  beoi  mad 
deciphering  it,  appears  to  be  f^  more  abstroae  i 
mntical.  For  \o  understand  or  to  interpret  the  latl 
degree,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  know  fa>  * 
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4c  object  indicated  or  intended.     In  this  mode  of  hiero. 

tij^ibicttl  notaiion  the  image  of  an  object  is  made  to  stand  for 

snv  olher  whose  name  begins  with  the  eamc  letter,  as  the  word 

'-  ■  that  designates  the  former.     Thus,  to  employ  the  some 

.iii-e  a.s  before,  the  picture  of  a  flaming  light  would  by 

;;  iiand  for  the  word  and  idea  of  life.     This  is,  if  we  may 

-iv,  a  bold  play  with  algebraic  equations,  between  cnigooa- 

.  1  cmblcmit.  which  are  at  most  but  imperfectly  indicated, 

u  hieh  nothing  but  the  intelligence  of  one  well  vei'sed  in 

•  \  stem  can  crer  hope  to  comprehend.     Any  other,  even 

'ii  iIk!  lEretttest  pains,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  decipher  it 

•■■.:\i  any  degree  of  certainty.     And  this  leads  me  back  again 

i'>  (Ait  former  and  still  unsolred  equation,  involving  the  riddle 

'■f  immon  life,  and  which  this  simile  of  the  hieroglyphics  was 

I  Jir  luW  to  help  us  to  solve. 

F  lie  hieroglj-phicol  mode  of  writing  is,  according  to  the  ex- 

ition  we  have  given  of  it,  a  symbolical  representation  by 

.:i-  of  the  initial  letters  of  words.     In  it  and  through  it 

j^that  which  is  most  ordinary  and  common  assumes  a 

■1  character,  and  passes  into  this  wondcrM,  imaginative, 

kiblemntieal  sphere.     Now  the  solution  of  this  general 

D  lies  even  in  this :  that  this  (x) — this  incomprehensibte 

I  the  eternal  Logos  of  the  incommensurable  Godhead, 

!■  ibo  (a),  (that  is  to  say.  took  on  Him  a  human  life  and 

,)  and  is  even  now  fuUy  and  really  such.     For  thus  the 

g  and  the  initial  letter  of  the  whole  alphabet  of  human 

},  which  was  so  long  wanting,  although  from  the  very 

kwas  implied  in  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  (i).  was 

ew  to  it  by  God.     And  now  this  (A),  and  every  other 

towing  letters,  can  attach  themselves  in  due  order  and 

I,  be  united  with  it  and  even  be  equated  to  it,  and 

I  equalised,  inasmuch  as  ;r  ^  a,  it  also  becomes  capable 

*  the  otherwise  unattainable  (*).     And  ul  the 

an  be  entirely  set  free,  at  onee  and  for  evi 

o  re«tlessly  opposing  and  destructive  (  — y);  since  tl 

^  opposed  to  the  (r),  is  merely  a  negative  quantity,  and 

iknniahes. 

I  bowever  we  may  attempt  by  means  of  this  or  any  other 
C  or  figurative  illustrations  to  apprehend  or  to  expresi 
"■We,  the  feet,  and  above  all,  a  living  faith  in  thut 
iri^,  that  the  divine  (z)  has  become  a  humaa  (c 


I 
I 


sbherefl  of  iti  iniiiii  iliitiiiii  i  hMft 
Bignificaiioe  of  himiftn  life  w  to  the  l|ig|bBili 
existence.  And  as  in  tlie  t£ree  previcMU  Le 
ndered  the  eternal  Word,  simply  and  pinci; 
point  of  Tiew,  as  the  fundamental  l#,w  of  tm 
for  me  to  exhibit  it  as  Hie  word  whieh  Aa] 
ties  in  the  ]^blem  of  human  ezisteBee.  a; 
unerring  ^oide  in  the  eonflict  of  life  and  mj 
tant  relatiobs  and  peiplezities.  Afm^  to  Ihii 
last  and  eonchidjng  Lectures  will  be  devoti 
we  flball  oonaider  Si  this  in  its  refevenoe  tt 
public  life  of  man  in  sociefy  and  the  state, 
it  hol^tme  sf  the  higher  pursuits  and  iBatK 
duals,  Dut  ithas  alaoanumyevsal  ai^)liflBtioi 
<^  aU  hierof^kphioa,  whiidi  is  tlie  be^^^^ 
also  the  feundation  of  the  state  in  its  saera 
And  beoanse  the  application  ef  Christiai 
fundamental  idea  of  Ghristiaiuty  is  in  genei 
taken,  I  have  thou^t  it  neoessaiy  to  v 
higher  in  my  investigatiops,  to  draw  fioDO 
aiuL  to  connect  them  with  a  hi^^ier  pzkieipk 
more  steadily  and  more  certainly  at  the  rai 
Tiew.  And  this  result  may  be  thus  summei 
tian  state  is  nothing  less  than  symbolioal, 
histoTicaUy  sanctified — whereas  the  mere 
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md  Muiety  of  an  enrthly  pnrent  possesses 

t  anslogy  to  the  goodnciis  and  providenco  of  tlia 

m  anid  eternal  Fftthpr  of  all,  nnd  U  scarctly  more  than 

MorcoTer,  the  parental  authority  and  a  iather'a 

FT  his  duldren,  founded  on  his  relation  as  the  loriitg 

■ctioaate  author  of  their  being,  admits  not  of  being 

k  uid  tomprised  in  any  exact  and  positive  fonniJaiiea. 

TO  if  (he  social  community  occasionally  steps  in  to  de- 

u  bf  Wialation  the  limits,  and  in  certain  points  gives  its 

■n  to  toe  domestic  rights  and  authority  of  a  &ther,  as 

*i  on  love  and  feeling,  this  is  only  done,  nerertheleas, 

'  ~ir  to  guard  against  and  to  remedy  the  possible  aboae 

r»l  «  right  and  relation.    When,  howe%'er,  as  was  tho 

Iv  of  die  old  Roman  law.  power  over  the  life  and  death 

■ftpring  is  conceded  to  the  (ather,  we  feel  at  once  that 

0  undue  extension  of  the  paternal  authority,  and  that 

?s  of  the  three  different  powers  arc  not  kept  duly 

*l  Hitl  Bc-parato.     A  parent  wlio  should  avail  himself  of 

'  Prititge,  would  but  prove  himself  devoid  of  the  ordi- 

p  of  nature.    On  the  other  band,  by  a  natural  sen- 

■^uoimoti  to  the  savage  trnd  barbarian,  as  well  as  la 

■*  tvfined  and  dvilised  nations,  respect  for  and  rever- 

i  held  to  be  something  more  than  an  ordi- 

4  ooBTentioiial  dutv  and  obligation.     It  is  universallj 

'  in  dte  light  of  a  duty  in  every  pense  sacred  and  holy. 

'  <livine  nonl  law  of  the  Old  Testament  complete^ 

^""i  Uie  universal   feeling   of   man's  nature   in  this 

o  it  of  holiness.    But.  un  the  other  hand,  the  rights 

Mian  limit  the  parent's  authority  on  the  side  of  tlie 

imoin,  wherever  it  would  trench  upon  the  freedom 

I  liberty  of  conscience.     Special  cireumsfancee, 

ks  the  dotage  of  old  age,  mental  weakness,  faohs 

n,  or  offences  against  society,  may,  in  certain  casea, 

'  r  to  limit  and  control,  or  otherwise  modify,  tke 

sity  and  authority.     But  still,  in  the  very  wont 

A  respectful  behaviour  and  the  tcndereet  delicscy, 

*  eotmectcd  with  this  relationship,  remains  for  eror 

6  law  of  duty  to  the  child,  which,  as  it  is  deeply 

«  moral  sense  of  man,  makes  itsi.'If  heard  throi^- 

*  hsbitJiblc  world.    The  mutual  tie  of  parcnlal  lore 

>I  dnty  has,  it  is  plaiti,  its  foundations  deep  is  nature 


i 


I  sacerdotal  functions,  a  ncegeieat  tX  C 
I  baps,  of  the  everlasting  Fatber,  the  ( 
I  nature,  as  of  the  Son  who  came  down  into  tliewtnld 
I  and  Tcdccm  the  human  race.  The  prieetlT  or  mnrit 
I  therefore,  ha«  a  divine  foundation  onwhiui  it  nltimi 
:  inasmuch  as  that  bond  of  communion  which 
I  Boula  with  God  most  be  sought  and  attained  br  f 
I  the  spirit  of  faith,  so  tliis  authority,  howercr  ho^ 
I  nevertheless,  hj  its  very  nature,  confined  to  tlie  p 
I  apirituals. 

The  judicial  function  also,  where  it  is  reooanist 

natic,  is  at  least  subordinate  to  that  other  cnara 

iffice  it  is  to  carry  out  the  work  of  redenqitian,  t 

I  the  divine  grace,  and  to  bleea.     For  an  arbitrft 

I  power,  where  internal  caprice  is  the  rule  of  jod^ 

where  the  execution  of  its  decrees  depends  on  the  : 


virtue  of  this  consecration  and  ■nninting  to  exeroia 
tions  of  the  spiritual  ofBce. 

Further,  ive  may  observe,  all  these  satired  oSoa 

I  certain  analogy  and  affinity  one  with  the  other. 

however,  docs  not  in  any  way  militate  against  th 

and  1  ... 


separation  of  their 


epnvac 


mpvcme 
hallttici 
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eovenonent.  It  is  not  by  ony  means  applicable 
1^  to  the  fimctions  of  govemnieiit  as  markmg  its  spe- 
l/ac  und  essence.  For  it  mny  not  be,  nay,  perbaps, 
lid  iBtber  eay  it  cannot  in  uil  cases  be  simply  and 
Uemal. 

importiality.  for  iastance.  is  a  primary  requisition  in 
e,  but  ia  it  possible,  uay,  would  it  properly  be  just,  to 
iat  is  every  case  of  a  fatber  ?  The  judicial  charaeter, 
,  is  Hk  preoomtnant  element  of  political  govenuneut. 
erne  judicial  function  is  its  essential  aspect, 
the  other  distinctive  characteristics  or  exclusive 
of  BDvercign  power  are  most  intimately  Con- 
>_And  on  this  account,  while  the  patenml  auihoriU' 

"-  on  that  tie  of  soula  which  consists  in  the  reci- 

of  parents  and  children,  and  while  the  priestly 
lil&ited  to  the  sacerdotal  and  spiritual  domain,  the 
tndiciftl  and  sovereign  power  in  the  state,  which  is 
Me  to  God  alone,  ns  the  highest  and  pDramount  of 
«  aacred  and  venerated  powers,  embraces  the  com- 
le,  if  I  may  so  say.  the  bodily  reality  of  mans  public 
I  in  this  sphere  of  historical  rcaKty  it  will  be  my 
■  to  trace  the  further  development  of  these  three 
tej  manifest  themselves  in  the  busy  confiict  of  life 
ge.  And  to  this  subject  I  purpose  to  devote  the 
iwing  Lectures. 

Juding  our  present  disquisition  I  will  only  add  one 
All  these  three  powers,  as  founded  on  nature,  on 
elation,  and  on  historical  rights*,  are  alike  holy  and 
The  good,  that  is  to  say,  the  prudent  and  afiectionato 
W  puma  priest,  and  the  righteous  king,  arc  each  and 
^  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  and  with  different 
ad  rights,  visible  and  acting  vicegerents  on  earth  of 
■ble  God.  The  last,  in  trutb,  is  not  merely  the 
bRiTC  but  the  unlimited  dispenser  of  divine  justice. 
i  divine  foundation  of  these  powers,  which  chum  and 
in  inviolable  character  of  sanctity,  forms  the  practical 
bat  itymbolical  signification  of  life  which  in  its  hi^ieat 
■  foimed  the  theme  of  the  present  Lecture^ 

KfD    OP    I-ECrnKK   XII. 


LECTURE  xrn, 


Of  the  Spirit  of  Tntth  and  Life  in  its  applieitian  (o  F 
the  Chrittiui  Conititntion  of  the  State  sad  the  Chrii 
J  urilpmdeaoi^ 

Th£  Aeiatit!  custom  of  deifying  tlteir  eutMy  rd 
dressing  them  as  King  of  Kings,  Lord  or  Spai 
tpamier)  of  Creation,  the  Efiidgeiice  of  the  Deil 
likf,  hrivi'  over  becu  niid  tpit  natur.illv  most  ropug 
nioiiil  Mn'K'  of  ChrisliMl  Eilrow.  The  Chiietian 
axiom,  that  all  power  is  of  Goo,  is  fbuaded  (»  a  t> 
idea  and  well-ocnsidered  principle.  Asd  thia  I 
upthing  less  Iban  this,  that  the  suprenie  head  at  U 
to  dispense  the  di'rine  jiulice.  And  wlule  thia  oou 
peeulior  dignity  of  Ilia  <^oe,  h«  is  in  tbe  exereiae 
highest  functioa  and  authoiity,  le^onaiUe  to  1 
If,  however,  we  should  anywhere  meet,  either  in 
times  or  the  history  of  the  past,  with  a  atate  is  wk 
priiici|ilc  of  its  constitatioti,  the  nQBunal  paiaeaUK 
authority  and  the  executive  is  responsible  to  aai 
then  is  t)ie  hitter  in  bet  tlie  sovereign  power,  a 
former,  which  really  is  subordinate  to  the  other, 
tan  constitutioi)  will  aerve  to  iUuabata  my  mranr 
to  judge  by  that  sbict  definitkin  of  the  aorcnig 
and  iU  peculiar  character  and  distinctive  ciiteaia,  i 
lay  in  the  Ephori  rather  tbaa  in  the  posaeaaora 
cxecutii'c  power,  who  were  called  kings  and  whaai 
hereditary-.  The  very  &ct  that  two  kings  icapiad 
is  of  itself  subversive  of  the  vny  notioB  of  aovcn 
But  still  more  fatally  was  this  andermined  by  the^ 
bility  ill  certain  cases  to  the  cctuorsh^)  of  the  otl 
magiptraey.  To  the  other  ancient  republics,  whoi 
tioii  wa.s  huscd  naturally  enough  on  a  v«iy  artificial 
powers,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  antag 
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aoe  bctvfwn  them,  our  notion  of  a  supreme  uid 
aliticttl  autliorilf  is  ecarcelj  applicable.  It  is  tbtmd 
Vy  expressed  in  a  epecinl  character  of  inviulublB 
i  dignity  uttaeliing  to  curtain  judicial  functions 
BKcies,  «ucb  as  that  of  the  Areopagus  in  Athens 
Aensorehip  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  tbe  Itepublio, 
transitory  tenure  of  the  esecutive  power,  oTcr 
judicial  authorities  posscaaed  and  exercised  is 
I  a  control. 

ir  and  de facto,  or  personal  division  of  power,  ifl 
n^ublican  prindptc.  In  notion,  however,  or  is 
rfcctij-  Ultimate  to  make  a  distinction  bt<tireett 
functions  and  elements  of  tbe  whole  sovereif^ 
~'  iw,  in  such  a  cose,  tbe  judicial  power — ^ 
■1  power  we  would  empliiticaUy  say — is  pre- 
chamcteriatio  sign  and  specific  distinction  of 
from  which  all  its  other  prerogatives  und  pro- 
OnginnUy  derived  or  flow  from  it  as  its  nccceaaij 
conwi^ucnces.  The  noble  prerogative  of  pardon 
Jbr  instance,  is  as  it  were  the  natural  attribute  of 
I  judicial  power. 

{lect  to  legislation,  however,  and  the  legislative 
10  importftDt  co-ordinate  power  may,  aceordiug  to 
oonstitntion  of  a  particular  state,  bt-  vested  in  the 
Itive  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  preliminary 
the  first  sketch  or  the  initiation  of  a  law,  niuy  not 
seed  in  every  case  from  the  supreme  head  of  tbe 
Id  other  states,  again,  the  law  must  emanate 
I  choice  and  individual  wiil  of  the  monarch,  or  at 
ndoction  of  it,  siivcc  he  cajmot  of  himself  alone 
ny  out  the  whole.  This  is  a  point,  consequently, 
t  is  extremely  difiicult  to  draw  the  boundary  line, 
^  in  no  case  be  transgressed  or  deviated  laum — in 
if,  and  so  long  as  there  \&  no  question  about  any- 
ihao  a  simple  eo-operation  or  co-oi'dinate  delibC' 
the  proposed  laws.  But  still  in  every  cose  the 
n,  by  which  a  law  becomes  properly  the  law,  or 
is  ouaulled  or  repeated,  must  be  reserved  to  ihc 
pstire,  otherwise  the  monarch  ceases  at  once  to 

I  pnsogalive  of  piocluming  war  iknd  of  otmcludiai 
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nee  is,  if  perhnps  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  sny,  a  judi 
jictioii  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  the  external  rditi 
r  states.  It  is  in  short  uothing  less  thiui  a  judioinl  art.  i 
1  this  light  it  mil  appear  to  every  one  who  does  not  m 

as  a  mere  act  of  arbitrary  caprice.  Thi-i.  howerer.  itM 
light  to  be.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  TCrdict  on  the  eiil 
jlations  of  right  nod  iiTong  betweeu  two  neighbouring  M 
iiit  inasmuch  as  both  parlies,  in  point  of  right  and  law, 
I  BO  far  equal,  that  they  rcflisc  to  recognise  in  conunoa 
igher  judge,  an  absolute  state  of  violence  ucccssoriljr  em* 
Tuggle  of  power  follows,  until  at  last,  in  the  change  of  uM 
tances,  the  relations  of  justice  are  restored  by  mutual  col 
lie  party  that  first  proclaims  war  becomes,  in  this  [««« 
ial  by  battle,  the  judge  of  its  own  cause.  And  if  bj 
-■arfiil  issue  of  the  combat  it  is  taught  to  see  its  own  injM 
icn  must  it  cither  make  due  concessions,  or  at  veiyl 
y  calling  in  the  mediation  of  a  third  and  neutral  lift 
lust  constitute  it  the  judge  by  whose  decision  it  is  re*^ 
rilling  to  abide. 

The  usual  insignia  of  the  kingly  dignity,  the  scoptreilii 
brono,  are  only  the  signs  of  judicial  power,  ns  it  wH*,' 
lotcd  one  degree  higher,  and  can  be  historicaUy  truedt 
he  judge's  bench  and  staff.  The  crown  alone  rcmaiiut 
lectiliar  and  exclusive  symbol  of  the  highest  earthly  dif 
\nd  rightly  is  it  called  a  splendid  burthen.  For  iM 
xalts  him  who  is  called  to  wear  it  above  all  earthly  4 
lence  and  responsibility,  and  exempts  him  from  all  the 
lary  relations  of  human  life,  the  heavy  weight  of  this  eft 
imament  r-cminds  the  wearer  of  the  grave  reckoning  an 
trict  account  he  will  have  to  render  to  God.  as  the  Soj 
"udge  of  all — who  is  the  source  and  sum  of  all  jnsti« 
igliteousuess.  For  this  serious  and  solemn  responsihil 
eccivcd  from  God,  together  with  and  at  the  same  tinM 
he  crown. 

Quite  diiferent  in  signification  was  the  symbolical  ( 
if  the  old  emperors  in  the  middle  ages — a  sword  point 
he  four  winds  or  cardinal  points  of  heaven.     It  r"^ 
he  peeuliar  idea  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  tin 
?or  in  this  ri's|iect  it  was  not  sim])ly  a  disliiictin'- 
if  rank,  or  of  title,  betwocb  tke  un.'Qerial  and  the 
ies.     It  involved  &  total.  «i»^o      ""  '  '"*■ 
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hi  Uid  objects  of  these  sacred  and  anomted  potentates — ' 
hnm  the  rloctive  emperor  and  the  hereditary  king,  duke, 

ptwcr,  although  it  was  from  these  alone  that  the  former 
ud  be  duly  and  regularly  elected.  For  the  emperor  waa 
ihed  upon  OS  anned  with  the  sword  of  all  Christendom  to 
I  die  acTcnder  of  the  whole  system  of  European  states- 
Kocdiiigly.  as  the  represcntatiTe  of  the  union  of  Eereral 
i''i.  he  bore  this  ensign  of  his  imperial  office. 

'  thia  ancient  idea  of  a  Christian  empire  we  shall  again 
'  -I'casiaD  lo  lerert  in  the  further  examination  of  the  idea 
-.>->litical  fUktc  and  its  Christian  community.     We  shall 

• :  irith  it  once  more  in  that  section  of  our  inquiry  which 
'd  be  occupied  with  the  ruling  principle  of  right  and  polity 

u  srMnn  of  states  as  a  body,  and  also  in  the  mutual  reliC- 
lES  of  its  scTend  members.  In  this  section  we  shall  also 
«Mr  that  this  principle  must  be  either  absolute,  that  is,  one 
heie  oae  or  more  of  the  several  members  of  the  union  exer- 
Ma  a  Hiperior  and  preponderating  influence,  or  one  artifi- 
■Jljr  constituted  and  dynamical,  i,  c.  a  system  of  the  so-called 
llkncc  of  ]K>wcT.  And  here  will  naturally  arise  the  queetioa 
kilter,  ior  such  a  confederacy  of  moral  and  ciyilised  socie- 
^  ^fj  iMtiona,  a  less  imperfect  and  higher,  but  common 
jtitfiir^T'  of  Christian  justice  might  not  be  found  and  esta- 
jfafaen?  For  any  system  of  mutual  confederation,  whether 
toshtle  or  founded  on  the  artificial  relations  of  the  strength 
lUt  rcaficctive  members,  is  in  any  ease  defective  and  imper- 
«,  whate>-er  may  be  the  ground  of  union,  whether  founded 
:hr<  internal  constitution  of  the  states,  or  derived  from 
,  Hvsical  consideration  of  their  get^raphicat  position  and 
j-ibomrhood. 

Avcording.  then,  to  that  divine  principle  and  Christian 
■BdatMHi  of  the  state  which  I  have  attempted  to  derive  from 
b^iDbalical  signification  of  life  and  the  symbolical  destiny 
f  ■■&  in  bis  relation  to  God.  the  highest  authority  of  the 
hie— tiiie  king,  or  generally  the  monarch,  as  well  as  the 
BmbMl  functionary,  or  the  priest — ore  the  vicegerents  of  a 
UkM  (uul  ditine  power,  whom  they  represent  on  earth.  The 
mf  iittatDrc  between  them  is,  that  the  btter  has  chiefly  to 
iyi<But  and  to  set  forth  God  as  teaching  men,  but  at  &ia 
■■e  tian  m  warning  and  commanding  them  in  ihiti  tcvclatioa 
4WBwi0.aodasprommngaad  as  livingly  diBpen&utigV>^l^<Sik 
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JUb  pncp,  while  the  foi-mpr  in  the  rcpTc-tentatiTe  rf  tto 
ystmt  Lawg;iver  and  Judge,  who  governs  the  world  with , 
imi  will  hy  no  ineana  cleat  the  giiilty.  Acc-ording,  thi 
t»  tiie  true  Christian  notion  of  these  two  powers,  1 
ftem — the  civil  no  \ms  than  the  Bpiritiml — possess  a  rv 
tMirc  Rhamcter,  which,  howerwr,  deviates  very  wide 
inordinary  notion  of  the  representation  and  a  reprew 
constitutian,  or  rather  forms  a  decided  contmst  to  thei 
And  what  contrast  can  in  &ct  be  more  decided  A 
nUeh  such  a  rc[»««entative  power  and  dignity  as  bel 
Urn  miniKtcnng  of  the  divine  ffrace  to  the  aoul  and  n 
Ito  dispensing  of  divine  justice  to  the  whole  eart£ 
flmu  -with  that  thin^  of  horrihte  memory,*  which  h 
called  a  re  presentation  of  the  people,  or  the  Hvstcnu 
IWTe  been  simiUrly  designated?  But  even  if  it  « 
MtiefacUirily  proved  that  a  people,  like  the  invimble 
of  ti>c  Deity,  could  be  represented,  it  ia  open  to  ver 
donbt  whether  this  is  really  possible  in  the  method 
«d<q)tcd.     According  to  the  principle  of  this  kind  of  ' 

Xsentntion,  where  the  whole  adult  population  i 
individually  to  vote,  the  election  becomes  na  it 
lottery,  aud  even  the  political  winners  thu>i  detcrmineij 
ballottcd  members,  become  so  many  influential  unit* 
branch  of  the  legislative  body  and  for  a  limiti>d  peril 
respect,  however,  to  the  principles  and  sentinicnts,  t 
dominant  character  nnd  spirit  of  a  people,  those  who  ■ 
chosen  .ire  the  representatives  not  so  much  of  the  wholi 
as  of  the  reijtriing:  passion  of  the  moment,  or  the  spiri 
times  in  its  restlesa  agitation.  For  when  thus  rcsolv 
its  constituent  atoms  and  nurahercd  off  in  succession,  I 
is  reduced  to  on  elementary-  mass.  But  tike  all  that 
elementary,  when  thus  decomposed,  and  fermenting  in 
ccw  of  dissolution,  it  nsHumcs  a  destructive  tendency  m 
At  lca»it  it  ceases  to  form  an  or;;Biuo  whole,  nn  individi 
is  oidy  when  a  state  or  nation  historioiilly  lives  on, 
devclopofl  and  ritoUy  maintains  itself  in  its  orgnnjc  mi 
I.  «.,  in  its  several  estates  or  essential  corporations, 
can  bo  snid  to  form  a  living  whole,  and  to  be  as  it  wi 
great  individuiil. 
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B  liiu  Kme  ^lAt  tbere  ran  be  trae  repre^pntnti'res 
t,  nho,  if  the  expresaon  is  ftUomtMe.  ore  its  true 
b  IB  in  thjBH  that  llie  spirit  and  character, 
juBg  tendency,  the  pecul^  style  of  feeling, 
t,  and  tfam^t  of  n  nation,  in  anv  dHuiite  period  or 
k^findaitanuwt  decided  and  loudest  expreesion,  IWeljr, 
■|«  mtlBmcd  in  a  system  of  elective  deputies  or 
s,  which  u  liable  to  mnny  pnsiiag  and  accideutal 
,  and  tDdeed  in  and  by  iteelf  hrut  no  connexion  with 
■o  and  Caeo  would  be  repreMntatiteH  of  the  Roman 
F  and  spiiit,  even  if  they  had  never  been  invested 
■1)0  autLority  and  had  lived  their  whole  livca  in  exile. 
And  in  the  sunc  manner  purely  iatellcctnol  natures  may 
IAb  Mand  for  sach  historical  aharnctera  and  roprescDtativcB. 
Bicaaa  aad  Tacitus  moit  aseuredly  occupy  the  same  relation 
k  tbctr  RCpectiTe  ages  aa  the  two  former  did  to  theirs,  and 
lUi  in  livth  quite  indqiendenlly  of  any  aabordinate  rank  or 
yrtrrral  dignity  and  inflncnce  which  either  the  one  or  the 
ilkcr  pMKwd  in  peace  or  war.  Cicero,  indeed,  would  have 
ken  mI  this  in  an  equal  degree,  and  perhapa  still  more  so.  i^ 
htpiar  enlirvly  aloof  from  the  civil  contentions  of  bis  day, 
Ik  wlndh  he  was  tittle  suited,  he  had  devoted  himaclf  to  tha 
inmhioa  of  a  porely  intellectual  and  literary  influence. 
Hciwvfar,  it  is  not  ev^ry  Sunous  author  or  every  briUiant 
'n  this  sense  be  justly  regarded  aa 
des  that  energy  of  talent  whioh 
atataa  aa  epoch,  and  which  is  indeed  the  primary  and  rsaen- 
W  eoaditioa.  certain  other  properties  of  chnincter  are  re- 
liived.  certain  sentiments  and  principles  vividly  earned  out 
dd  rraliscd  in  life  and  action.  But  this  is  a  combination 
Hieh  ia  rxrrly  found.  A  peculiar  sphere  of  practical  influenco 
l^avt  form  an  immediate,  nor  indeed,  a  necestary  quoiiS- 
Ifiaa  vt  such  a  character.     Still  it  ia  evident  that  a  writer 

ttrviy  Rtcntn  such  an  appellation  must  be  sometliing  more 
■  Biaiv  man  of  lctt«rB  or  an  artist.     The  efii;cU  he  pro- 
a  on  Hm  minds  of  men  must  be  both  truly  national  and 
L    Such  alone  are  truly  ond  properly  the  hiatMicol 
k[iK>s  of  a  people — the  men  of  their  aation. 
I  for  those  other  elective  representatives  already  i 
it  ia  ohIt  when  they  belong  to  a  particular  estate  and 
MM  tvpreseat  it,  tMt  they  can  piunota  1^  ^- 


i 
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I  ordered,  will  be  baaed  principallj  am.  oommkaa 
I  dirision  of  estates,  nthor  than  ral  tnj  piIaaMaal 

1  majority  and  equality,  which,  taken  ai  a  grateru  eiet 
I  riably  proves,  as  history  testifies,  sooner  or  later, 

ource  of  Eiuarchy. 
Not  only  would  it  be  an  exaggeration,  bnt  en 

irror,  were  we  to  regard  the  republican  p(di^  m 
I  from  the  Christian  principle,  that  all  Borereign^  ia 
I  as  irreconcilable  with  it  and  evta  as  directly  oantn 
I  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  obedioioe  and 
I  dependence  on  the  existing  and  d«  jiteto  head  f£  ti 
I  not  Iess  binding  on  all  who  throu^  the  aocadeut  < 
I  their  own  free  dioice  and  voluntary  oblisatian  bek 
I  a  community,  than  on  the  subiecta  of  an  neteditary 
I  The  utmost  that  can  be  safiuy  asserted,  is  that  tai 
I  state  principle  inclines  rather  to  the  latter  fbnn  of  pi 
I  out,  however,  formally  rejecting  or  nDConditaonalH 
I  the  former.  Historical  experience  has  ahowu  thii 
1  whole  of  modem  history  will  fiirnish  abundant  te 
I  its  truth.  ^Mlen  the  responsibility  of  the  eupwaii 
I  authority  is  in  an  endless  circle  shifted  from  point 
I  a  mere  himian  sphere,  then  the  sacred  ^laraoter  of 
I  foundation  of  the  state  exhibits  itaelf  with  least  di 
*  more  immediately  manifest  in  an  hereditary 
re  by  a  siosflc  point,  as  the  first  link  which  hole 
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$  iU  dttiiea  und  to  maintoia  it  in  a  religious  Bpirit, 

n  n-publii?.     Since  aU  tliiit   is  human  is  subject  tO 

e.  lluctuntion,  and  imperfection,  it  troutd  be  something 

i  if  tliL*  case  were  ditfennt  with  political  matten, 

^jf  ibe  aUtc  were  (o  form  a  sin^ar  exception  fi'om  the 

Such  an  cspectiition  would  indeed  be  stionge, 

y  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  to  reason  and 

ise.     l''or,  to  take  an  instance  from  that  people 

')  specially  and  inimediately  led  and  directed;  after 

a  has  long  and  peacefully  occupied  the  throne, 

[ii.Tity  at  home  and  splendour  and  renown  abroad, 

>>f  ^vcniment  may  Ml  into  the  weak  hands  of  » 

"Fi.  even  without  any  personal  culpability,  all  hostile 

riiine  to  an  outbreiik,  and  lead  to  the  most  fcarfiil 

Bicni  contvquenccs.     And  even  Solomon,  with  a  wisdom 

'n  oiuiv  reapecta  was  more  than  human,  was  not  secure 

mistakes  and  errors.    For  inasmuch  as  after  rccciviiM 

ion  from  above,  this  wisdom  lent  to  him  from  Ood, 

ined  a  free  agent,  he  might,  as  he  actually  did, 

ft  it  to  an  evil  use.     Like  everything  else  that  is  good, 

■  liable  to  abuse  by  man.    GeneraUy  it  does  not  lie  in  the 

~  tf  things  that  in  long  succession  and  change  of  tunes  otic 

H  be  equally  mUd  and  paternal  as  another,  eqoallj 

d  splendid,  and  equally  wise  and  successful. 

'    s  a  matter  which  (foes  not  depend  inyoriablr 

in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sorcreign.    It 

i  much  more  by  the  peculiar  circumstanceR  of  the  *  J 

1  the  general  relations  of  the  political  world.     We  4 

M  err  greatly  if  we  were  to  suppose,  or  feel  inclined  to-  m 

t.  Hut  this  change,  from  happy  and  prosperous  to  adverse    ' 

^  m  fertunate  times,  is  less  fi^(uent  in  republican  states,  or 

|tdie  latter  are  entirely  exempted  irom  such  fluctuations. 

y  filnibhes  numerous  instances  to  refute  so  absurd  an 

On  the  contrary,  such  cJinnges  ore  tar  more  generally 

itnk  in  republican  states,  and  their  ruin  odrtuiccs  with  a 

"'Vnpid  and  certain  progress.     For  the  growth  of  a  re- 

"e  ia  external  power  and  inflncnce,  and  the  consequent     ' 

iplication  of  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  is  iuvaria- 

kocomprtnied  with  great  internal  agitation,  leading  to  sud- 

d  riolent  changes.     The  greatest  and  most  \tft^rtw&. 

%  however,  lies  ia  this,  that  in  an  heieditaiy  'nv^uax^'J 
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lie  oluiigi!  from  a  distinguuhcd  to  an  unfortunate  nnd 
lOipetoug  reign  is  distinct,  and  has  an  assignable  a 
riaeii,  l>y  a  natural  and  juat  sentiment,  is  received  m  ti 
ilitation,  and  wherever  any  sense  of  religion  still  BurviTO 
irevails  in  men's  vieirs  of  life,  will  be  patiently  endured  bii 
Locordingly,  besides  its  mere  legal  sense,  tlie  maiim  tla 
■Uiority  is  of  God  now  osflumee  the  further  significonco 
livine  dispensation.  And  it  is  clearly  manifeet  llut 
]liri0tian  maxim  and  principle  was  intended  to  convej 
eocmd  meaning,  and  that  it  cmbmcca  such  a  religiou 
ltd  eetimate  of  political  matters  aud  events. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Providence  of  Qod  extend*  I 
Tents  and  circunutances  of  the  world.  Every  peom 
herefore,  of  cvU,  whether  in  a  grcoter  or  kas  degree, 
nisfortime  and  calamity  that  happens  to  ua,  must,  fajB 
loint  of  view,  be  regarded  either  as  a  weU-mcrited  punirf 
ir  OS  a  severe  trial,  as  a  wholesome  pang  and  conflict  o 
>ainful  tnmsition  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Tl 
cost,  will  be  om'  feeling,  in  proportion  ae  wo  enlortsi 
aithfully  follow  n  religious  view  and  estimate  of  our  m 
md  fortunes,  as  wcU  as  of  all  mundane  events,  in  a  6e 
mshakon  faith  in  the  Dinne  Omnipotence  and  "Wi 
Bven  for  the  preservation  and  health  of  his  physical  lifi 
<tands  in  need  of  pain  and  privation,  but  still  more  m> : 
noral  improvement. 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  this  principle  of  a  diria 
ridcnce  is  equally  appUcable  in  every  case,  still,  evt 
■eligioiis  estimate,  not  to  say  a  simply  human  mode  of  ji 
>f  pohtical  eients  and  relations,  is  in  republies  subject 
'ollowing  important  and  essential  modifieation.  In  i 
^institution,  all  hangs,  or  is  made  dependent,  on  the  chi 
iie  cttpriee  of  men,  or,  if  such  terms  be  preferred,  that 
inil  intelligence.  Consequently,  the  entire  blame  of 
jrror  or  mLscarriage  in  government,  whether  real  or  iiaat 
md  however  great  or  little,  is  forthwith  ascribed  to  its  I 
idministratoru.  Eut  an  ii^'ury  at  the  hands  of  man  inn 
irovoki'8  biitcmcss,  revenge,  and  opposition.  On  thi 
lary,  a  misforlime  which  wcrtakes  us  from  God.  oi 
IS  bciikg  uiiiiblc  to  iaiput«  the  blame  of  it  to  anyhiuiw> 
ridual,  we  feel  and  recognise  to  be  a  divine  visitation,  an 
a  us  wholesome  and  salutary  reflection.     Thus  it  is  io 
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of  things,  and  on  a  right  and  smind  state 
iltn^,  that  a  change  from  a  year  of  plcnly  to  oat 
banvDnc^.  §hould  be  borne  with  potimce  and 
fiat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  scnreity  tmd 
unr  nmiUr  affliction  aud  disjtroportioii  between 
na  dunond  of  the  neoesBariee  of  life,  shoidd  occur 
^  or  maDufaeturing  popnhitioit,  of  which  thc- 
reaUy  or  appnrently  lie  in  Konie  crroneone 
i«h  pohey  of  those  on  whom  the  admioistratioa 
davoWod,  all  minds  would  iromedinlely  be  in  a 
Tit  and  uproaj".  And,  in  fact,  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ:  "  Let  us  full  ntm-  into  the  hamk 
,  fo*  His  mercies  are  great :  and  let  mo  not  &U 
1  of  nwn,"*  ore  quite  in  imison  with  tho  general 
nnuui  nature. 

throughout  the  sacred  hiatory  of  the  old  world, 
1  where  reb'gious  sentiinent  is  not  quite  dead. 
and  even  on  unfortunate,  not  to  say  a  wicked 
upon  OS  the  deserved  visitation  of  Ood'e 
I  a  lime  of  heavv  trial-  And  tho  chastisement  of 
be  borne,  by  all  right-thinking  persons,  not  out 
a.  but  as  is  fitting,  in  reverent  sabmisKlon  to  the 
■ith  manly  patience  and  resignation.  On  tho  otho* 
Berable  instances  of  a  contrary  course  uugbt  be 
republican  times  and  histories.  How  often,  ia 
I  a  tatse  step  in  government,  trifling,  indeed,  in 
,  in  feet  and  in  truth,  a  blunder,  in  one  party, 
ioB  of  an  opposition  and  resistance  of  another, 
d  feetiog  of  discontent  and  a  violoot  rcnction, 
noired  a  hmidrcd  time«  more  fatal  and  pemioimiB 
ccosion  of  popular  murmurs.  Mow  often  hat 
lonnight.  trivial  enough  in  itself,  and  running 
lie  opinion  in  some  little  trifle,  led  to  the  man 
,  anudst  which  the  firn  exciting  cause  is 
lirely  forgotten,  and  finally  all  is  involved 

and  in  this  degree,  it  may  safely  he  afiirmc-d 
principle  of  the  state  is  more  favourabie  to 
nwDvohy  than  to  a  ropnblioan  oonstitutian.    Sot 
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at  this  point  the  proposition  must  be  left  purpoad 
minatc.     For  a  rigoroua  exclusion  of  oil  republicH| 
if,  properly.  tLoy  could  never  be  right  and  keidai 
most  assuredly  not  bo  accordant  ivith  the  ChrisliiMI 
of  a  state  and  the  ftmdamcntal  religioua  conc^ 
political  relations  and  events.     On  the  eontrai^' 
nndoubtedly,   go  directly  counter  to  all  proper  f 
ideas  on  the  subject.     For  the  Christian  princq 
respects  all  that  has  an  historical  existence,  and 
the  imperfect  in  the  undisturbed  poesesBion  of  itd 
this  respect  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  rerolutl 
For  the  latter,  in  its  inmost  essence,  is  anti-histoij 
step  being  the  reiiisal  to  recognise  the  value  au 
of  all  that  comes  down  from,  and  has  been  eataUi 
past.     And,  moreover,  the  Christian  idea  of  justict) 
strict  rigour,  involves  a  principle  of  equilj.     R 
every  Christian  sentiment  embraces  the  whole  of 
Bev^^  relations,  with  a  loving  mildness,  and  pi 
gard  to  all  really  eiistant  though  subordinate  <A 
And  it  is  this  exactly  that  constitutes  the  va 
equity.     Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
humau  life  which  it  gives  rise  to,  is  highly  faTon 
liberty.     But,  then,  it  is  liberty,  in  a  lai^  and  i 
of  the  term,  in  which,  first  and  before  all.  a  I 
moral  freedom  is  meant  as  necessary  to  be  £nn^ 
within  men  before  the  external  libisty  in  sodal 
life  can  be  hoped  for.     For  most  true  is  the  suU 
tion.  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  4 
To  every  one  for  whom  Ihia  sentiment  p( 
and  significance  it  would  be  superfluous 
deed,  is  so  palpably  evident,  that  the  Son 
except  in  the  way  thnt  He  Himself  was.  viz.,  by  4 
&  perfect  obedience  which  brings  the  whole  maii,.lj 
passions  and  affections,  as  a  free-will  offering  '    ''" 

The  predominant  tendency  of  modern  Ck 
monarchical  constitution,  as  most  accordant  wit) 
principle  of  the  state,  is  abundantly  evinced  in 
act  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  ahnost  a ' 
CTDgation  to  adduce  inslances  of  it.  Not  en 
memory  of  Hying  men,  but  also  two  centuiiea 
■  John  viii.  36> 


;,  Hoi,rj.ND, 

moiiai'chy,  GuiaticaUj  poescsscd  and  iiLflamed  witli 
.  of  nbsolulc  liberty  aud  equality,  Itipsed  for  a  while  into 
lie.  But  in  both  cases  this  passing  fever  of  funaticiam 
trked  itwJf  out  by  its  very  violence,  and  the  foreign 
issed  matter  wus  thrown  off  by  the  political  body.  It 
of  this  crisis,  however,  that  the  much  lauded  constitu- 
d  arose,  with  its  dyimmical  theory  of  the  division 
a^'usted  balance  of  power,  which  bus  reached  at 
n  great  a  height  of  practical  escellenee.  Moreover,  it 
.  mperfiuous  to  notice  the  &ot  how  a  second-rate  mari- 
rer,  which  in  its  very  origin  was  entirely  republican, 
y  approximated  to.  and  has  at  last  entirely  adopted  a 
ucal  polity.*  Another  state,  monarchical  indeed,  but 
from  the  fact  tbat  its  sovereigns  were  elective,  deserves 
a  be  cnllod  a  republic,  tmd  in  some  respeclit  was  really 
'B  the  anarchy  of  party  and  the  feuds  which  arose  out 
eolions,  soon  lost  it^  ancient  greatness  and  splendour, 
I  its  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  In  short,  in 
e  of  Clmstian  Europe,  but  a  few  small  and  uninfluen- 
.DOmties  have  retained  a  republican  form.  As  fur  the 
•  wliirh  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  colonial  states  in 
r  world,  the  verj-  oldest  of  them  arc  of  too  recent  an 
>  aQow  us  to  pass  upon  them  any  judgment  which 
justly  and  truly  called  historical.  On  the  other  hand, 
r,  tho  modem  Qiristian  era  furnishes  one  remarkable 
of  a  republican  state  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  a 
iar  kind.  And  we  may  adduce  this  instance  as  a 
It  such  a  constitution  is  by  no  means  excluded  from 
it  of  a  Christian  polity  or  its  legitimate  and  historical 

Coding  to  the  ancient  German,  or  the  Cltristian 
£mpirc  of  the  middle  ages,  during  u  period  of  many 
1,  and  in  the  time  of  ita  vigour  and  splendour,  wlien  it 
to  say  formed,  the  great  political  world,  f  As  an 
•mpire,   but  still  monarchical  in  the  unity  of  the 

it  md  Ihe  foDowing  Kntence  Sdilr^l  it  allading  tu  HoUand 

Kibtr  WM  in  thtoTj  the  temporal  !otd  of  Uir  wlmle  <!»rth; 

Id  Uk  word*  of  thr  S»tbsen-Spipgel,  "  Zwsi  awm  lies"  Get  in 
I  Indiinnenc  d;  Criitmlwit.  dem  Pabite  du  gristlkUc,  dea 
veritlkbe."   "Two  ■irotJ»  hM  God  left  W  Iha  world  lo  protect 
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nliole,  it  pissiesscd  so  far  a  republican  tendency  tui 
,  And  tliis  It  prestrved  eren  long  aftenvards,  when,  b; 
naocesBion  of  empi^rors  of  the  some  house,  the  irapeiig 
lud  in  fact  become  almoEt  the  hereditary  right  of  i 
fbinily.  For  the  flolemn  eaDctiori  of  an  otection  ivm  Ai 
JMlUt^lc.  and  this  gaTe  rise  to  more  tMn  one  ext» 
loterniption  to  the  otherwise  hiatorically  coaSmtd 
■accession.  Moreover,  iJiia  )^cat  system  or  conleder 
states  einbrnced  many  smaller  and  prUicipally  r; 
■bttes ;  Qt  least  in  its  membcra  were  comprised  CTery 
ban.  of  political  constitution.  The  four  great  dultnlo 
in  the  imperial  diet  were  the  original  repreeentatiTM, 
witll  the  other  hereditary  powers  which  subsequently 
to  the  electoral  dignity,  formed  as  it  were  the  mm 
element  in  the  whole  body,  retaining,  however,  at  t 
time,  its  national  and  popular  character.  .Vlongside  of 
spiritual  princes,  as  entirely  dependent  on  choice  and 
for  their  diguities,  formed  on  aristocracy,  not  only 
but  of  science  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
short,  an  aristocracy  of  merit.  Lastly,  tiie  tzoding  m 
fiicturing  free  towns,  with  their  imperial  priril^M  I 
ters,  formed  among  the  other  members  of  tie  ^^ii 
democratical  element,  in  the  highest  aod  noblest  Ka 

CbriBtianity ;  (having  pita)  to  the  Pop«  the  ipintnal,  md  d> 
to  tbe  Emperor."  The  dum  of  tlie  Empire  to  anirglHldsi 
indirated  by  llio  siFord  pointiiig  to  the  four  poiata  of  ttw  hiiw 
the  "  Holy  Em|iire"  it  wu  it>  duty  to  eileniiiiula  oct  oalf  tk 
and  Ihc  >luii|em>,  but  daa  the  False  Chiutiuu,  u  the  ih^bIi 
GrcpkChurnh  were  regarded  by  the  Weat  In  the  medivnl  eon 
the  Empire,  a  symbolical  character  prenila  tbroo^ioat.  St«( 
shields:  of  lliise  the  first  wai  bome  by  the  EmpcTor;  the  MM 
spiritual  Klei'lon ;  the  third  by  ihe  temporal  PrinoM ;  O^  I 
fifth  by  tlio  Counts  and  Knighti  of  tbeEmpire;  t^aiith  brOl 
and  tlie  ccventh  by  the  Tree  burghers  and  peaaanla.  Seran,  ab 
oriainal  nomlH-r  of  the  Hereditary  Eleclon  of  the  Empire.  Thn 
PHncps.  the  Arrhblshaps  of  Mayence,  CoLogoe,  and  Trena,  ■■  ( 
rcHpectively  of  (he  Empire,  of  Bnrgmidy,  and  of  Italy,  hn 
Electors :  tlie  Prinre  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  as  pand-can 
the  imperiiil  npple  at  the  coronation  i  the  Doke  of  Sazoay  V 
who  as  man'li^d  carried  the  sword  ;  the  Mai^isTe  of  Biud  ' 
grand -clismbi'rUiin  bore  the  sceptre;  and  the  King  of  E 
cupbearer  pre^ntcd  the  cap.  The  eiectdan  of  tha  B 
Frank  Fort.  on.  the- Maine  ;  the  coronatioD  at  Aii^aB 
held  his  first  diet  at  Nuremberg. — ZVow. 
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re  must  not  understand  thereby  any  mere  univer- 
L  cquiUity,  leading  to  ihc  usual  popular  anarchy,  but  cor- 
TUtona.  with  well-defiiiwl  rii;bts.  of  the  burgher  clnsees,  aa 
T  «ttaii»ed  to  hbtorieal  importaiioe  and  influence.  The 
me  of  the  Manse  Towiui  is  sufficient  to  remind  us  of 
-t  ud  important  pnrt  wkich  the  latter  played,  eTeu  in 
fcdeclining  times  of  the  Empire. 

~  s  free  and  republican  in  its  spirit  was  the  old  CbriRtiaii 

ohy  of  the  German  Kaisers.   It  had  no  doubt  to  undergo 

J  coftTulaians  Irom  domestic  faction,  and  finally  sunk  be- 

Sdll  this  political  constitution  of  Ijie  middle 

n  their  best  days,  must  for  ever  remain  a  remarkable 

'^Angnlar  phenomenon.     Its  tiill  and  deep  significance  and 

^Bdtur  axe  little  recognised,  and  still  less  perfectly  under- 

•b.  Hy  the  modem  science  of  politics.     Peculiarly  Christian 

Staple,  in  its  kindly  ndministrntion  as  vigorous  and  suc- 

A  ss  any  other  slate  in  ihe  most  brilliant  eras  of  the  his- 

y  of  the  world,  while  in  the  internal  development  of  its 

4  and  constituents  it  was  more  rich  oad 

I,  and  in  truth  much  freer  than  even  the  moat  lauded 

r  the  mised  constitutions  of  modem  times.     For  his- 

1  experience,  that  ([rent  teacher  of  political  soicnoc, 

"Y  proves  that  in  those  dt/iMmical  states,  which  are 

1  the  principle  of  the  division  and  nicely  adjusted 

«  of  power,  lie  ministry  and  the  opposition  usurp  be- 

"     a  all  the  functions  of  authoritj-,  while  the  sacred 

m  hereditary  monarch  is  nothing  more  than  a  meie 

m,  beneath  wbu^  they  can  sit  at  ease  to  carry  on  tbeic 

Nd^)uteB. 

9  Chnstion  view,  then,  of  the  world  and  of  the  slate, 

)  already  remarked,  does  not  eielude  or  reject  ni^ 

It  of  political  existence.     On  the  contrary,  it  recogniHS 

osaesses  an  historical  cause  and  foundation,  and 

I  stand  in  its  proper  place  and  in  its  tnic  and 

1  ngoificancc  and  rights.     Accordingly,  it  admits  the 

as  such  even  of  the  dynamical  form  of  polity,  even 

it  feels  it  impossible  to  agree  with  partial  and  enthu- 

, ittD  admirers  in  consideriiit;  it  as  perfect.    Nay,  it  does  not 

reject  cren  an  alsolute  despotism,  notwithstanding  tliat  it  sees 
clearly  enoiigb  nil  its  imperfections  and  great  \rfcr10t\V3 .  X'-'a 
tamix  Of  »  emoplete  view  of  history  that  their  esiaWata  <aik\M 
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[ned  and  understood.      And  in  tliis  they  will  i 
a  necesaary  evil  in  its  mildest  form — t.  e. 
9  and  dangerous,  under  emting  circumat 
Jody  for  some  more  feorM  disordtr,  by  which  alone  it 
I  frame  can  be  restored  to  a  more  heoldiy  condition. 
Tj  usual  transition  and  natural  issue  of  popular  m 
't  bns  lasted  long  enough  to  esluiuHt  its  01 
3,   is   a  perpetual  dictatorship  or  de^potisin 
r  other,  but  devoid  of  a  higher  and  divine 
rm  of  govenunent,  or  (since  strictly  speaking  it  att 
\a)  this   political  condition,  must  be  carefiiUy  d' "' 
bd  &om  a  long- established,  legitimate,  and  beret 
tchy,  with  which  its  whole  character  has  nothing  1 
No  doubt  when  the  rerolutionary  evil  has  reicM 
■nt  height,  and  when  a  successful  nnd  prudent  usuTJ^I 
much  lauded  Augustus  in  ancient  Rome.  wiaHCf 
rsoually  imswerable  for  the  overthrow  of  the  pre 
.ion.  appears  pre-eminently  in  the  character  o(  mril- 
between  parties  and  a  general  pacificator,  the  ■worM  It   - 
accord  to  him  ila  applause.     Gradually  his  aulboii^   ' 
nd  more  widely  acknowledged.    Although  al  fol  Bt    ■ 
liscd  conditionally  only  and  relatively,  ncvcrtWt* 
laius  faithful  to  his  better  tendencies,  and  continiM 
tto  confer  important  benefits  on  bia  people,  l^^V 
I  give   a   permanent   and   historical   foundation  to  V 
But  if.  un  the  contnuy,  under  his  usurped  povTIfe 
m,   pbcnix-like,    only  renews   itself  out  of  its  m* 
I  and  the  old  anarchy  from  below  revives  in  anodr 
n  above,  us  a  merely  military  despotism,  which  iaM 
:s  and  annihilating  lust  of  conquest  honours  nothing,  M 
i  the  whole  world  into  confusion,  then  is  the  atead 
rse  than  ilic  first,  which  it  promised  to  remedy.    Bf 
coiirsc  it  loses  its  only  moral  foundation,  inasmudli* 
I  In  the  better  promise  it  held  out  that  it  owed  its  I** 
I  conditional  recognition.      Such  an  instance  !•  | 
ight  r]of!cly  enough  before  our  eyes  in  the  hi«t«J  J 
cent  times,  to  enable  us  at  once  intuitively  to  »   | 
(nd  its  whole  character.     More  slowly  and  iu  a  twW  | 
L'd  method,   and  consequently  with   more  hwtin^  W 
al  results,  did  such  transitions  shape  themselves  la  d« 
world,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  coDStitutJon.    "* 


t  therefore  of  this  pkcnomcnon.  and  it* 
is  high]}-  instruclivt^  aud  pr^-emineitlly  calculated 
tuar  light  on  our  wliolc  tboory. 
Jlistory  ut  no  period  jiresents  to  us  such  a  vast 
(epuUican  states  ns  we  meet  with  in  the  annals  of 
duoh  exhibit  this  under  the  most  various  forms,  as 
nant  constitutioa  of  the  whole  civilised  worid.  not 
^tifa-nt  but  in  its  matureet  and  Qiost  flourishing 
It.  Not  only  llie  Grecian  eommunities,  Carthage, 
F  the  Italian  municipalities,  but  also  nil  the  iiide- 
j^ttOB  of  centml  and  northern  Europe,  possessed  a 
p  pCTfect  form  of  republican  polity.  This  portiou, 
jf  attdent  historj'  fumisheti  to  political  science  a 
|i  which  in  the  lughest  degree  demands  its  att«u- 
rever  greatly  its  freedom  of  inquiry  and  high  iutel- 
(nre,  its  splendid  examples  of  patriotism  and  its 
Ictets  and  heroic  deeds,  may  preposseto  us  in  its 
tiw  whole  we  are  forced  to  coiJess  that  esperience 
I  itgsinst  such  a  system.  This  great  teacher  Ehons 
jlUcrly  impracticable,  and  ill  adapted  to  promote 
rtwress  of  human  development,  inasmuch  as  with 
t  orightcst  promise  it  moy  begin,  it  invariably  t«r- 
fMihiuiam  and  disorder.  In  all  of  these  states  we 
'  enough  the  «ame  evil  tendency  to  political  licence 
f.  which,  developing  itself  wth  ceaseless  rapidity, 
the  way  to  the  indeterminate  condition  of  absolute 
■most  all  the  great  thinkers  and  political  writers 
f,  without  exception,  set  themselves  to  oppose  the 
.element  of  their  national  constitutions,  and  fore- 
irdiclcd  the  ruin  of  their  country  irom  this  source, 
iSsg  able  in  any  way  to  prevent  it.  It  wiU  be 
Btcntian  Plato  in  Athens,  and  in  a  difierent  manner 
;  Cicero  in  Rome,  who  was  him^rlf  drawn  into  the 
political  strife.  The  remedy  and  counterpoise  for 
t  Hub  dcmocrntical  spirit  was  sought  by  the  poli- 
jn  and  philosophers  of  those  times,  in  a  doubtlessly 
1^  very  imperfect  form  of  an  aristocracy — a  remedy 
[  little  consonant  to  our  feelings,  as  it  i*  unlikely  to 
h  scientific  convictions.  A  just  and  clenr  idea  of 
^jy  and  well-regulated  monarchy  was  at  that  date 
|i«ly  uulinown,  sinco  in  its  eseential  features,  Ui 
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»  true  nnd  perfect  eliaraetcr,  it  is  entire^  of  a  ClB! 
rigin.  In  the  ancient  world,  ot  most,  a  few  and  biol 
DCS  of  it  are  occasionally  to  be  diBcovcred. 
The  intemnl  and  extcmul  dissensions  of  the  repaUi 
(reece,  ami  tLc  consequent  loss  of  fheir  indcpenaentt 
aUugtttioiL  by  tbc  Mnccdonitin  monarchy,  or  the  half  A 
alf  Grecian  powers  wbich  sprang  out  of  it,  afibrda  aanS 
onfirmation  o£  the  Inw  that  the  republican  constiUitic 
IB  times  of  moral  degeneracy,  invarmbly  terminates  in  ] 
IT  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  same  transition  in  tbc  B 
)lit^  presents  us  witli  interesting  consid^ations  of  a  ll 
it  dinereot  kind.  For  in  this  instance  the  chaan 
dfected  with  clear  ideas,  definite  views,  and  wetl-dt^ 
•inctples.  After  a  long  and  unparalleled  succmmi 
oody  ci^■il  wai's,  and  an  equally  fearful  series  of  fc 
anquest  and  np^fression,  which  were  almost  indisper 
i  an  outlet  for  Ibe  wild  and  ambitioua  passions  of  in«i 
itnstropbc  which  forecasting  minds  had  long  Ionise 
ist  came  about.  And  instead  of  continuing  a  hopel«wi 
nee,  it  wna  now  the  first  object  of  the  wise  and  pru4e 
invert  the  new  military  power  into  nn  instrument  of  ■ 
nd  by  invrstiiiK  the  niodeni  but  absolute  authority  wii 
K  old  and  iiollowed  forms  of  dignity,  to  bring  it  ajU 
ossiblc  to  (ho  character  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  !l 
10  tendency  to  improTcment  which  forms  the  germ  of 
leas  that  we  miist  look  for  the  apology,  while  in  the  e 
F  historj'  nt  this  period  there  lies  wlwtercr  there  can 
;ason  and  justification  for  such  absolute  dcspotiroi  n 
lilfd  at  this  era  in  the  political  world.  In  itself,  hot 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  it  ia  altogether  fbmde* 
dl  of  impcTfcction.  A  true  family  succession  and  herw 
yna'^ty,  however,  was  scarcely  possible,  so  long  as 
(istcil  no  limit  to  caprice  in  adoption  or  divorce ;  and 
I  the  relations  of  marriage  and  the  family  were  undeir 
y  the  iintrcrsal  eorniption  in  morals,  which  the  I 
npcmi-s  sought  in  vain  to  check  and  restrain. 
Hy  the  ascription  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  priesUr  « 
id  titles  liMoiiging  to  the  popular  religion,  it  ~* 
itcmplcd  to  give  to  il  a  more  snored  charact*" 
his,  however,  secured  to  the  emperor  no  " 
3wer.    Such  was  the  state  of  decay  nod  i 


'    *Ki!i^ii,  no  less  than  morals,  was  sunk.     Tlie  hcalhraism  of' 

l|»*>wo  dap  consisted  in  nothing  liut  some  poetical  legends,  ex- 

'i^ArdoI  riles,  and  ceremonial  pomp,  which  occaeioaally  found  a 

hicol  interpretation,  but  without  a  proper  intrinnc 

}  and  coherence  and  an  organised  priesthood — cdl 

I  be  still  tbund  in  the  ancient  reli^on  of  the 

nd  it  was  only  a  natural  addition  to  the  other 

H  inconsistencies — it  only  rendered  jhe  whole  drama 

0  rcrolting;,  if,  ai^er  on  inhuman  reign,  and  after  being 

fLhtt  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  very  human,  and,  at  the  somo 

y  wihumiin  way,  lltc  luttcd  tyrant  was  in  ooncluMon 

g  the  national  gods.     And  if  under  Aurelius  and 

a  better  days  appeared,  still  they  were  but  brief 

n',  since  they  did  not.  and  in  truth  could  not, 

B  any  lustorieal  confirmation  and  moral  basis  like  that 

K  Iwrcditary  nuinarchy  of  Christian  times  and  states. 

iJUiuprudcnce,  not  only  as  a  science,  but  in   its  prac- 

imiuistnition,  the  Romans  hare  iu  all  ages,  and  even 

n  timCH,  been  justly  famous.     One  reason,  peihaps,  rf 

W  tho  &ct,  that  all  who  still  retained  the  least  senx 

Imd  justice,  withdrawing  Grom  the  dangers  of  political 

i  honours,  retired  to  tlie  sUll  inviolate  domain  of  lur, 

d  themselves  to  tlie  development  of  the  old  juiiS' 

ies.      But  wben  the  whole  social  frame  and  the 

Lpnnoiple  of  civil  eiistenee  has  became  in  its  inmoit 

0  nnn^teous.  and  bacicd  on  injustice,  a  few  just  laws 

■t  UN^MTty,  and  robbery,  and  fraud,  and  murder,  and  tlio 

lineiMe^  which,  generally  speaking,  are  for  the  most  part 

■Ty  ^  same  iit  all  times  and  places,)  can  profit  little, 

Mf  IDUTailing,  too,  arc  the  shrewdest  and  most  sagaciou 

*duial  treatises  on  such  topics.     To  extol  the  Itomofi 

e  on  this  ground  would  be  tanliimoxmt  to  praising  one 

MwoTst  and  mot-t  pernicious  systems  of  philosophical  error, 

g  it  because  it  does  not  violate,  or  rather,  becausa 

lily  obeervcB,  the  ordinary  rules  of  bgic — nhicfa, 

bes  not  by  any  means  lessen  or  remove  the  error. 

Km  tlie  oontraiy,  a^ravates  it;  since  by  rendering  it  ao 

B  the  more  specious,  it  does  but  gain  for  it  a  more  ready 

e  among  men. 

Ill  the  later  epoch  of  tlie  Christian  tenoTaliOTiot'it* 

Eapire  iu  lite  Genana,  the  better  elemente  oi  fee  Q\i,"Siin 
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jurisprudence  vere  ricli  in  vrJuablc  and  beneficial  n 
Still  the  Cliristian  principle  of  ihc  state  accords  bctttr 
the  old  Teutonic  law9  than  with  the  civil  code,  innenm 
t^  ^c  old  Ocrmon  usages  n  greater  regard  is  paid  and  n  1 
influence  allowed  to  the  riglits  of  equity.  No  doubt  b 
Roman  jurisprudence  has  most  acutely  defined  and  dcvi 
this  bcautil'ul  notion;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  an  cxccptiot 
strict  right  that  it  recognises  it  at  all.  For  such  w 
Roman  law  from  its  eommencement ;  and  it  was  regardi 
established  as  the  proper  province  of  equity  to  modcn 
to  soften  its  original  sternness  and  severity.  But  ace 
to  Christian  law,  equity  and  strict  right  ought  to  be  ill 
instance  intimately  associated  and  hleuded  together 
indeed  ii3i|>Ucd  in  the  very  idea  of  Cliristitm  sentime 
feeling. 

Herein  lies  consequently  the  great  and  essential  dist 
between  ItuTTiim  and  Christian  law.  And  this  is  the  p> 
on  which  a  thorough  and  ^stematic  development  of  CI 
jurisprudence  must  proeeca,  and  in  such  a  spirit  alone 
be  consistently  carried  out.  A  second  distinctive  n 
Christian  law  and  of  its  very  conception  consisls  in  th 
beyond  nil  others  it  is  foimded  on  historical  rights.  N( 
in  its  simple  and  natural  character  the  Qemumic 
invariably  tends  towards  an  historical  legislation,  both 
burgher  and  i'or  the  private  individual,  and  is  so  iar  pi 
TcconcLlubh'  with  the  Christian  principle  of  right  and , 
But  in  the  full  and  eitensive  signification  of  the  terr 
embraces  the  slate,  and  all  such  powers  of  the  ciriliset 
as  arc  brought  by  geographical  contact  into  political  n 
with  each  other,  it  is  only  the  Christian  principle  c 
that  can  be  truly  said  to  be  historical.  For  none  ' 
Christian  view  of  the  world  i-eally  embraces  in  its  pk 
considcr.ition  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Had  man  not  fallen  from  the  very  firvt  into  tli—*w«i 
discontent  with  himself  and  his  fellows,  with  nature  ■■ 
God,  society  would  have  stood  in  no  need  of  a  const 
force,  or  of  the  state  to  constrain  it  For  what  else  i*  ti 
but  an  nnned  neutrality  ibr  the  preservutiou  of  peace.  • 
of  justice  against  wrong,  whetner  from  indindna]  ' 
munitios,  a  fortress  and  a  bulwark  against  uiunat  m 
the  violence  of  war  ?     And  whence  but  frmn  mat  obij 
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system  of  Christian  truth  and  the  first  opening 
— can  we  derive  the  esplnnalion  of  that  wiiich  is 

ffopagation  of  the  old  ?vil  mid  the  prininl  curse? 

'  furnish,  in  the  first  wrong  and  the  first  fiiitridde, 
U  derivation  and  origin  of  the  etntc.  accounting  for 

Svindf  appointed  protection  aD;ainBt  man's  inborn 
'njuflliee?  Ana  if  in  any  ouier  history  or  tradi- 
My  clear  and  definite  allunion  to  such  ideas 
without  doubt  originnUy  derived  from  the  game 

my  last  Lecture  I  haye  already  cndea- 
shnw,  in  the  second  and  new  divine  commencement 
race,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  sanction 
D  of  the  state.  For  it  is  in  this  renovation  of 
their  tme  intrinsic  and  higher  peace  was  first 
1  and  offered  to  him.  Not.  however,  perfect  peace, 
h)  be  the  fruit  and  reward  of  having  "  fought  a  good 
Still  it  is  in  the  meantime  a  sure  and  everlasting 
tuTC  peace,  and  an  ever.growing  germ  of  tranquillity 
e  present.  Viewed  in  this  light,  then,  every  human 
*i  is  not  merely  specious  and  pretended,  but  honestly 
id  in  «o  litr  Christian,  however  imperfect  and  par- 
nevertheless.  a  step  in  the  great  scale  of  progret- 
kpproximation  and  a  preparation  to  that  imirersal 
lj)mcing  peace  of  God  which  is  higher  than  all 
1  all  the  (Usputcs  which  arise  out  of  or  about  it. 
ice  and  wrong  should  ever  disappear  totally  from  the 
the  peace  of  God  were  actually  established  thereon, 
d  the  end  of  law  he  attained,  and  all  institutions  for 
pUahment  would  become  supcifluoai.  Law  prcsup- 
ondition  of  struggle,  and  ia  intended  to  endure  as 
lurts.  It  is  itself  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  agninat 
rhe  Christian  view,  accordingly,  and  theory  of  law, 
*  er.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view.  too.  it  alone  is 
'  on  this  account,  that  it  recognises  a  higher  prin- 
!  Boorce  of  right,  or  as  right  itself,  and  that  it  alono 
itself  the  historical  key  for  the  whole,  and  embraces 
B  beginning  and  the  end.  But  now  thu  Christian 
[ht  is  thus  historicnl,  not  merely  because  it  fumishea 
c  explanntion  of  the  first  begmning  of  wrong,  and 
luatorical  deri\-ution  of  the  divine  sanction  of  lbs 
2 11=.  IT.  7. 


ntlicr  fomJeameM  of  Hx  hMr  fi 
diiall}'  associated  ■  _ 

renovation  in  the  exahed  phenamennt  of  «CllHi&l 
This  peace-lonng  and  bderant  recognition  a 
ulitical  constitntioiM  and  forms  of  state,  ij  ob^ 


politica 
howeve 


r,  where  the  rixokite  and^peiniaiaMllM 
tdon  in  some  historical  oocuion,  aadwheia;  lijr:^  ■■ 
of  development,  &e  evil  has  followed  as  ttv  midM 
TionB  defective  nmditioB  of  the  politiaalhoAr^  Ii3 
where  the  erilia  ladioil  and  of  Bpantneona  giOiM 
empire  of  Mahraimet,«nd  of  his  immsdiate  msM 
a  &natical  Inst  ot  oanqneat  was  intzodaeed  in  4i 
of  this  dj'nastr,  and  indeed  fbnned  ita  fiiwwhilim 
mating  and  vital  principle.  Hie  briUiaitt  aoOMl 
sonal  talents  of  the  fint'caliidis  mar  indeed  ■wia'oiD 
and  chain  our  imaginatiwi,  but«till'in'dievay  m 
the  old  Roman  world lahaolate power  nevar'praMB 
80  immitigated  a  fonn  as  it  does  in  Hob  eatpim 
fanaticism.  This  is  the  calm  judgment  of  Issta 
former  case  the  evil  sprung  c^ueflf  from  die  pew 
of  individual  tynmts ;  in  the  latter,  Ute  ^amUi 
was  despotism,  which,  on  the  whole,  nrauined  ta 
the  moHt  famous  and  greatest  ohantcten.  For  sv 
bility  is  ;in  essential  principle  of  despotism  whencrpi 
tual  and  the  temporul  power  are  held  by  the  aam< 
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|B.  br  a  £Uae  irligion.     Even  in  this  rpspect.  there- 

(«naeiit  that  there  could  be  no  plare  in  the  Inttcr  for 

ion  at  a  long  tslublished  familr  unity,  suth 

like  the  Chnstiun  monarchy  requir^^.     It  is 

^  !.  oonsequently,  if  in  the  times  of  the  ARklnan 

Mahamiiiedan  state  ^tood  in  more  decided  opt>osi- 

'  len  reconcilable  to  the  Chiistiaii  polity  than 

did  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.     Btit  nal- 

»,  we  find,  on  the  oilier  side,  the  Christiim 

X  extendinE  itself  even  to  the  historicnl  phe- 

polhicsl  TcbtiaQB  of  the  Mahommedttn  world. 

part  (and  in  a.  gieotcr  degree  with  the  advnnce 

use  efcsts  hare  been  jud^t'd  in  that  mild  epirit  of 

JMttoe,  which,  in  its  complete  and  eomprehcnsive 

lllowe  B  due  con^deration  to  ercry  niotii~c  and 

t,  K  high  principle  of  loleintion  has  extended  to 
mefit  of  the  international  laws  of  Christian  states 
'.  tdiich  only  rci]uires  to  be  rightly  understood  to 
"  'n  noways  deaervjng  of  blmne  or  reprobiition, 
only  be  radically  extirpated  by  the  complete 
['C3imtiaa  truth  orer  the  false-  Ibmidation  and  lend- 
Ttlus  fsnaticHl  delusion. 

ibahle  it  may  seem,  regarded  merely  in 
:  the  ilahomiQednn  races  will  ever  adopt 
morals,  and  principles,  still  in  the  great 
ine  things,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  counsels 
nothing,  however  it  may  contrsdict  human 
M,  can  rightly  be  held  to  be  impossible.  And, 
emt  times  furnish  many  speaking  indications  of  a 
■dmey  to  such  an  approximation.  Manyngnsmight 
',  oat.  irikich,  while  tney  bear  witness  to  a  widening 
f  fcding  of  its  desirableness,  encourage  ns  to  en- 
r  oad  better  hopes.  To  promote,  «nd  indeed  to 
bringing  about  so  great  and  divine  a  coneurnma- 
I  it  can  be  ilone  without  riolattng  higher  duties 
.  dors  not  appear  to  go  in  any  decree  beyond  the 
K  truly  Christian  and  pacific  policy,  or  to  interfere 
'  '  which  it  is  right  to  obsen-e  in  regard  to  non- 
On  the  eontrarv,  the  worBt  violation  thereof 

I  surely  menaces  danger  and  miscliicC  is  ft* 

■tite,  in  dii^ct  oppmition  ^o  its  natural  prineipv 


t,lh«ltl: 
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vocation,  to  be  seized  and  actualcd  by  a  CuinttKil  Inl 
uert  eiinilar  to  that  which  animated  the  Saracens. 
ersion  and  oonfuiiion  of  all  mornl  idcac,  and  of 
wa«  publicly  manifesled,  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  ( 
d,  during  the  frencli  Revolution.  Breaking;  i 
lUS  violence,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  duration  it  Aei^ 
f  with  fearfiil  rapidity.  How  many,  or  mthci  howl 
i  it  would  have  requires,  id  its  rei^  been  lon^ 
■ert  it  into  n  militt^  dcsj  tism.  thoi'oughly  heatlna 
as  the  Revolution  indeed  w  i  from  beg;inning  to  end;  il 
!n)otiam  which,  liku  thnt  ».'  the  caliphate  olntulf  b 
2d,  should  unite  in  the  1  '  person  all  spirilutl,*! 
imporal  authori^,  yre  n  uot  here  furthez  inrati| 
dreadful  possibOity  of  su contingency  hue  beea  bfl 

too  closely  home  to  our  fciirs. 
he  essence  of  despotism,  as  I  said  before,  lies  in  die  ■ 
ne  person  of  the  eivil  and  Bjiiritua!  powers — or  in  H 
nalouii  state,  which  b  by  a  rare  nad  faiUty  combiulif 
)  spiritual  and  tcmpond.     And  since  the  distiactiat' 
;n  the  two  powers  is  involved  in  the  very  notial 
istiau  state,  it  i^  of  the  highest  importance  that  6»w 
dd  carefully  observe  and  respect  the  boundaries  biW 
two  donuiius.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  esttUidil 
?rnl  mandard  for  all  the  cases  of  collision  between  fl*j 
.  either  have  aetually  occurred  or  are  eonceivaJily  p<  _ 
it  is  evident  that  this  contingency  must  be  mo^fiedll 
lite  number  of  ways,  by  existing  treaties,  the  Iocs]  a^ 
ces  and  political  constitution  of  the  difierent  stata, 
■f  point  b  the  general  spirit  and  feeling.     The  qH 
IS  principally  inn  goodwill  and  honest  intentions;  hiit| 
nently  on  a  right  conception  of  botli  powcra,  as  slikep) 
ing  in  their  respective  spheres  a  higher  sanction,  aM 
idiition,  and  a  sacred  character.     This  must  be  recc^ 
.'very  caw  and  time,  and  alt  circumstances  belonguC 
er  sphere  miL'it  be  treated  accordingly, 
[any  and  Kcrious  cases  of  such  collision  between  the  cb 

the  slate  have  occurred  and  are  perpetually  tcwUB 
ly  and  grave  errors  hnve  been  committed  on  holt  ^ 

for  the   most  part  they  liave  been  un&irly  jndg 
lor  misjudged,  llirough  ignorance  botb  of  the  tim 
he  actual  cireumstances  of  the  case.    TV*  ■ 
e  by  vrhen  in  this  respect  it  wu  the  hd 
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1  of  the  early  Popes  especially  to  an  unqualified 

D  and  censure.     And  it  must  be  told,  to  thu  praise 

impurtiality,  that  ProtesUint  writers  were  the  first, 

liutorical  resrarches,  to  do  juBticc  to  and  to  form  a  fair 

of  these,  in  their  day.  truly  great  and  eminent  chu- 

Still  we  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  deny  that 

^    these  and  later  timee  grave  blniac  rests  with  many 

*Dpes  indiridualiy.    On  neither  side,  however,  and  at  no 

sre  the  limits  which  diride  the  two  powers  overstepped 

I  Ihcy  were  by  Henry  VIIl.  of  England,  that  absohite 

1  in  tnnporals,  and  who  wislied  also  to  be  equally 

I  in  spirituals.    The  most  despotic  sovereign  that  ever 

lie  throne  of  England,  by  founding  [the  inilepeudence 

Anglican  Church,*  became  undesignedly  and  imcon- 

the  troc  author  of  that  much  lauded  eonstitntiou  of 

L  which,  essentially  resting  on  this  foundation,  fiir- 

tiic  only  instance  of  a  d}'nnTnical  polity,  as  the  only 

"  of  on  otherwise  incurable  tendency  to  division  and 

,  attaining  to  n  highly  perfect  shape  and  development. 

the  BchiBm  in  the  laith,  which  in  these  latter  has  in 

^  Christian  countries  made  the  problem  of  religion 

i  more  difficult,   and  its  relation  to  the   state  more 

cod  liable  to  aggression,  it  has  in  England,  through 

il  rcfonncr,  assumed  so  complicated  a  «liape,  that, 

■■  yet,  it  appears  to  many,  ju^;ing  of  it  in  a  merely 

^t,  totally  and  for  ever  incapable  of  solution. 

utreecrveto  the  succeeding  Lecture  the  enumeration 

reaulta  which  flow  from  theve  premises,  and  this  first 

Ta  truly  Christian  justice,  which  as  such  involveH  the 

of  equity,  and  is  even  truly  historical. 

Drdt  in  the  bracket  are  not  in  the  original.  A>  ■  loy tJ  prieit 
norJk  of  tbil  Clinrch  nhirh  ia  built  on  the  fotindBtiDii  of  the 
tta  TnuiaUlur  could  oot  help  to  gi«e  eurrencr  to  such  a  mi*- 
oaotiU  Henry  VIII.  can  «Und  on  hia  own  meriti,  or  rather 
It  lentu,  however,  to  be  what  Srhlrgel  irould  call  an  hMtorical 
that  the  anif nsal  niprcraicj  rlaimed  bj  the  Bbbopt  u(  Home, 
■Armol  bj  a  Fhocaii,  tbooJd  be  fint  ehaken  b;  a  Heatj  VIIL 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

"Of  die  Diiiiuiaof  Ranlu,  md  of  tbe  reciprocal  Rditiooio 
ing  to  the  Chrutiui  Idea : — Of  Sdeace  u  >  Power,  of  r 
mi  of  ihe  right  Regnlition  at  it. 


a  principle,  jntnides  either  into  t 

politics,  such  an  intrusion  is  in  every  c 
And  if  ihe  aggressive  iden,  onee  formed  and  ci 
nevertlicless  externally  and  in  appearance  held 
restnUTied — if  from  ulterior  considerations,  and  fi 
aome  remote  object,  science  accommodates  itseU 
blishcd  Bystem  of  ]kw  or  religion — then  is  the 
much  the  worse.  The  deep  and  pervading  hosti 
mcut  is  but  concealed  beneath  vie  external  sei 
gimge ;  and  the  nmkling  wound  has  but  alrin 
Burihce.  The  influence  of  evil  is  lar  from  being 
destroyed  ;  or,  to  ray  the  least,  that  of  good  is  : 
bud,  not  being  allowed  ftilly  to  eniana  itself. 
same  time,  the  dignity  of  science,  which  can  only  I 
by  its  i[idcpendence,  is  &tally  and  irretrievabty  ( 
Under  tnis  conviction,  I  strongly  protected, 
opening  of  these  Lectures,  ngmnst  all  such  inte 
philosophy  with  matters  foreign  to  it ;  and  I  true 
part  I  have  hitherto  duly  observed  the  spirit  of 
But  now,  (he  end  which  philosophy  strives  to  i 
right  estimate  and  fiill  underatAiuling  of  its  owi 
that  of  man,  both  in  the  internal  propertiea  of  hii 
his  o\lei-nal  existence  relatively  to  Ood  and  nW 
to  the  world  and  society.  In  pursuit  of  this  o 
once  found  and  aclmowleilged  the  centre  of  tl 
such  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  setting  out  therefroi 
can  and  may,  with  perpect  propriety,  sabifeit  to 
the  highest  ideaa  oE  Me,  nxvd.  yidz^  uiem  oAer  iti 
and  from  its  ONm  p«(»^iB3  ^a«U>m.   '&i!b<«^' 
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of  eiplaining  nhat  actuaUy  eiiat*  than  ei 
ig  taty  aelf-dcviscd  idcnl  of  its  own,  or  of  setting  up 
ible  uiwg  for  a  merely  conceivabls  state  of  things 
most  arbitiEtiy  assuuiptians — for  a  wluiUy  vi^onary 

Icotl}',  thdi.  with  this  notion  of  philosopliy  nnd  undei 
tetion,  I  have  not,  I  thtiik,  tkWnCed  in  the  latter  Loo- 
A  the  hiw  1  originally  laid  down.  Inasmueh,  liow- 
U:  exposition  of  a  philosophy  of  life  mui>t  ncoe^isarily 
t,  aai  cousequenlly  roquires  to  be  intereperBcd  with 
ll  views  and  examples.  I  must  request  you,  lookiug 
If  to  the  ideas  which  form  the  esicutial  foundation  of 
Dimes,  to  judge  the  latter  by  the  penadii^  tonoui 
xion  of  the  thou}(hts,  rnthtr  than  by  the  sevond  allu- 
iovtanoc*  whinh  I  have  introdueed  for  the  nwre  pur. 
luibation.  All  that  in  merely  personal  itt  the  inter- 
.pOMod  upon  tho^  events  wiU.  I  trust,  be  looked  upon 
irate  opinions,  indeed,  but  still  the  unprejudiced  con- 
nf  an  individual. 

c  of  theac  Lectures  I  attempted  first  of  all  to 
'  a  firm  foundation  for  the  human  soul,  considered 
ill  own  proper  nature  nnd  n'ith  regard  to  its  moat 
-tdadoDS  in  life  to  nature  and  to  God.  In  the  nest 
inrutigoting  the  ordiT  of  the  divine  disncnsatioiu 
I  and  in  the  reohua  of  truth  and  history,  it  was  ray 
r  to  obtAin  for  it  a  wiiler  and  more  solid  boaia. 
oecnpicd  m^'self  with  Iiueing  the  course  n-hich  the 
Eternal  Tnith  i)UT6aes  in  science  imd  in  life,  and  the 
Udi  in  its  progress  towards  perfection  it  successively 
Accordingly,  1  have  pain[«l  out  to  you,  first  of  all, 
^irit  of  Ellnud  Truth  is  ever  one  and  the  some  in 
tn  science  and  in  lUvine  thith  ;  then,  how  riet«rioiisly 
finth  out  of  tlic  conflict  between  fiiith  and  infidelity; 
Ml.  I  ahuwed  you  that,  lar  from  being  confined 
W  region  of  science,  it  nmy  and  rightly  ought  to 
ion  earnest  influence  into  life  itself.  How  the  latter 
ttully  fulfilled  we  endeavoiired  to  show,  hj  contddcr- 
fmbolicftl  aignificattnn  of  hfe,  and,  as  denvod  there- 
^^  ligjier  miction  and  divine  foundation,  espi-cially  in 
imd  the  state.  And  herela  the  Idea  of  a  unlvetul 
■nj  tni}/  higtorical  justice  found  a  doBCi  K^^lie^ 
X.3 
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tion  and  wider  development.  And  tliis  fanned  the  i 
OUT  Utt  disquisition. 

I  there  sought  to  elucidate  this  idea  solely  nnd  enli 
hifltoiT.  For  this  purpose  I  endeavoured,  by  meai 
toioal  inataneea,  to  set  in  a  clear,  discriminating 
cq^maite  and  divergent  notions  of  an  absolute  and  ol 
mieal  or  limited  iy,  eo  fur  at  least  as  ref 

essential  features  icteristic  constitution  of  e 

instances  of  the  1  lointed  to  the  old  Roman  * 

the  empire  of  thb  rhile  tlio  latter  was  elun 

tiie  English  consti-—  which,  as  yet,  it  has  at 

its  highest  and  mc  t  development     This  la  n 

master-piece  of  pa  _  .nsdom,  wherein  an  intracia 
of  opposition  being  aaoptcd,  as  it  were,  into  the  to 
tution,  Im  thereby  rendered  legifimate  and  its  evil 
is  held  in  check.  Still  the  principle  of  it  cannot  r 
viewed  iu  any  other  light  dian  the  wise  procein 
physician  who,  in  the  case  of  an  inevitable  epidemic 
to  inoculate  the  disease  in  order  to  be  able  to  coott 
better,  and  by  watching  more  closely  its  crisis,  to  rej 
course  and  issue. 

In  its  tme  historical  place,  therefore,  this  constitut 
its  satlsliietory  explanation  and  justification;  or  rather 
our  highest  praise,  the  fullest  acknowledgement  of  ii 
and  oven  our  admiration.  But  inasmuch  as  eveiyl 
it  is  thoroughly  historical  and  national,  and  since  the 
local  diversity  in  Iho  character  of  a  people  or  natif 
witli  ditferent  relations  and  cireumetances  give  liK 
and  ditficulties  little  expected  or  dreamed  of,  we  mm 
tious  how  we  seek  to  introduce  it  elsewhere.  In  the 
ever  a  sorrj-  business  to  imitate  great  works  of  origin! 
By  suc?h  n  course  little  but  maimer  is  muItipUed. 
rarely  n  felicitous  idea  to  mippose  that  a  conetitutioi 
copied  from  never  so  lauded  a  model,  must  be  suital 
nations  alike,  and  must  prove  an  universal  and  un&ilii 
of  political  felicity — a  tree  of  liberty,  whieh  we  may  D 
at  pleasvirc,  or,  as  it  were,  a  constitutional  bill  oi  « 
which  once  endorsed  we  may  put  in  circulation. 

But  if  the  true  Gordian  knot  iu  that  master-nie 
the  English  constitution,  remains  still  «*■ 
since  thpt  war  of  religions  opinion,  iri 


\ie  flireatening  an  outbreak,  is  aa  yet,  w!th  con- 
Hi  imd  iinidcacc.  kept  under  nnd  restrained  within 
td  limits,  wc  mnv  sec  in  this  fuct  a  ftuthor  confir- 

etitieation  of  the  ctieomiunjs  we  reccuUy  passed 
ona  pence  which  has  bceonit'  (br  us  in  Germany 

■ocond  nntuie,  nnd  which,  in  the  plncc  of  eucb  a 
,  !■  To  us  the  guiLnmtec  of  mental  freedom  and 
if  a  hitcber  unity  than  one  simply  political.  It  is 
dend  letter,  but  it  is  n  liviapr  ]>ower  enshrined  in 
f  men.  And  if  oecasionnlly  some  msh  cijiression 
tnd  influential  writer,  or  any  grievous  act  on  the 
nr«f&l  and  leading  poUtieal  character,  mny  seem 
iolence  to  this  religious  pence,  the  general  feeling 
oncea  itself,  against  such  indiscretion,  and  the 

of  discord  is  quickly  brought  in  uuison  with  the 
Uony.  or  else  dies  awny  witliout  producing  any 
lelv  prejudicial  consequences.     Not,  indeed,  that 

diffmnccs  in  religious  opinion  ore  a  thing  desii- 
beaii  anything  but  that  by  nur  encomiums  on  the 
U«.  What  we  really  mean  is,  that  in  the  present 
ig»  snch  a  pimce  is  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
great  Uesrang  can  only  be  appreciated  fully  by 
luoy  it.  And  nothing  but  a  comparison  with  other 
aons  in  this  respect  con  enfthle  us  to  understand 
1  a  fiill  estimate  of  its  value.  And  if  every  ordi- 
of  peace  between  states,  whenever  it  b  settled  on 
ting  foundations  and  Eiiiccrity  of  purpose,  has  an 
.  ihu  inward  development  of  mind  or  spirit  in  the 
stoTj,  and  aflbrds,  us  it  were,  a  calm  presi^  of  a 
>  more  universal  peace  of  God,  how  can  we  look 
Mulinr  and  intcroaj  peace  between  men's  minds  in 
ght  than  as  a  token  of  a  richer  and  fiUler  future, 
abol  of  ultimate  perfection  and  unity  ? 
iti«!  of  the  Bchism  iu  the  fuith  we  madf?  alliision 
Inlity  of  a  collision  between  the  two  highcsl  and 
I  powers,  the  civil  and  the  spiritual,  according 
ketion  involved  in  the  very  i<Un  of  the  CUristiMi 
ier.  therefore,  to  avoid  e^Tj  possible  misconccp- 
10)  to  be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  not  a  supetfluona 
lono  brief  reninrk,  on  the  cxln-me  oase  when,  in 
ibilunstc  eoUiaion,  right  nnd  justice  are  open^ 
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tted  and  set  at  d(^fiaIIcc.     If  the  civil  power  be  tin 

eked  an^  imdulv  interfered  with  in  its  k ^titoutc  pr 

aa  a  perfect  right  to  defend  itself,  as  indeed,  in  ou 

a  quite  able  ajid  knows  well  how  to  do.    The  onl; 

it  apparently  remains  to  be  deeired  is,  fhut  in  the  K 

this  right  it  should  observe,  as  indeed  becomes  the  9 

le,  the  greatest  mode—tinn.     But  if,  on  the  cotiln 

agression  proceeds  fro-  'o  ;,  and  tlie  spiritunl  p 

ttocked,  then  it  ou^'^  it  in  mind  that  iti  Icf 

fipositian  to  the  civi  '  ,ht  to  iLsaumc  a  malen 

.■Boter.    Its  TesistoDO  r  be  public  and  open^ 

sor  either  directly  c  -,  by  means  of  wW  » 

veil  call  marhiaalions,  ,'  a  proceeding  would  luu 

the  sacred  foundations  u>       uhe  confidence,  and  «hi 

whole  ediliee  of  moral  order  and  society-     lu  the  case 

an  agpresBion  religion  would  deprive  herself  of  her  i 

quired  position  in  the  state.     But  this,  so  long  as  & 

remains  Cliristian,  religion  itself  never  can  and  never 

as  neither  \vill  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  aad  to 

it  in  a  truly  reverent  and  pious  spirit. 

The  only  opposition,  therefore,  that  the  ntiritual  p 
rightly  and  justly  make  to  the  aggression  oi  the  itat 
of  a.  passive  nature.     It  is  not  necessary  to  lay 
elaborate  and  rigorous  distinctions  for  sueh  an  emer 
such  definitions  rarely  meet  the  complicated  yarioty 
character  of  even"  possible  or  even  every  actual  ca 
historical  examples,  whieh  readily  present  thraa 
seno  briefly  ana  perspicuously  to  iUustrate  the  t 
which  we  wish  to  enforce.     In  the  unfortunat 
great  and  public  eollieion  between  the  Church  ai 
the  model  of  a  just  and  legitimate  resistaDce  on  tl 
spiritual  power  has  been  furnished  by  the  cot 
venerable  old  man,*  whom  half  of  Europe  regard 
with  the  highest  priestly  and  apostoheal  di^ty 
fortitude,  even  in  bonds,  he  reluBed  to  yield  tr 
despot,  and  won  the  personal  esteem  and  admiral 
that  other  half  of  Europe  which  denied  his  spir 
Or,  to  take  an  example  from  a  more  limitca  w 
more  personal  nature,  wc  may  appeal  to  the 
patron  saint  of  IhAieuus.,  N<\a<^  B.t  Uast,  ca' 
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ia,  and  wbich,  in  any  cose,  will  aSbrd  a  beau- 
(usple  example  of  a  noble,  perfectly  allgwable  reaist- 
■  spiritual  paitj  i^ainet  the  injustice  of  (Lc  political 
li<<  nntioii.  By  suck  passive  resistance,  and  by  such 
lliristiaiuty,  in  the  earliest  centuries,  tbough  m 
4iid  so  lowly  at  its  first  coounencemcnt,  gradually 
<  lu  e  external  foundation,  and  become  the  religion  oS 
c  ijvilised  world,  A  public  outbreak  and  even  a  secret 
{  discontent  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
cnrcm  Church  and  Slate,  is.  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
jieM  evil,  threatening  and  bringing  danger  and  ruin 
,  For  the  state,  as  being  ultimately  founded  on  a 
I  basis,  undenninea  its  own  foundation  by  assuming 
ki  attitude  towards  religion.  No  financial  difficulties, 
uch  partial  calamities,  will  ever  ruin  a  people,  bo  long 
Dotal  energy  still  exists  in  the  whole  body,  and  it  m 
(Oily  sound  at  the  core.  Political  scepticism,  which 
ntaediate  and  necesaaiy  consequence  of  infidelity  is. 
I  if  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  the  decay  of  nations. 
ro  vital  principles  of  human  society,  therefore, — theM 
Kn,  lu)wcTcre«aeotially  and  necessarily  distinct,  mtut  ~ 
Cether  in  perfect  peace  and  unity.  For  the  one  cm 
urish  where  the  soil  has  been  rendered  morally  fertO* 
' '  I .  while  the  latter  cannot  exercise  its  full  infiuoncs 
'  I  the  sanction  of  the  political  power.  If  religion 
.'ly  in  itaelf^  and  totally  Irec  irom  party  and  contro- 
1  ihc  state,  aa  the  public  life,  were  in  perfect  httt- 
ith  it,  aad  thoroughly  pervaded  by  its  life-giving  sjtirit, 
9  tvould,  by  such  a  consummation,  have  made  a  great 
"""  MC  towards  that  divine  ji«ice,  for  which  exerj 
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(re  are  acquainted  with,  are  also  the  molt  Bothe 

iment  that  romnins  of  the  primotnil  cimditiwi  of 

tn  race,  wc  And  this  separntion  formally  Bad  definitely i 

«d.    It  thiTc  forms  an  inBUrmoun  table  barrier  brtwwi 

i  and  the  Kacerdotal  dignity,     Ou  this  point  it  wiM 

Jvisable  to  diropt  our  Rltention  escluaively  or  even  ' 

d^  to  the  rendition  of  the  prieittly  clase  among  llie  Gi 

1  Romaiis,  tince.  in  the  lat^r  <  pocbs  of  these  nations. 

iinhadBTe!ith'de);enemte        din  the  more  civilised  da 

jee  people  hud  lust  nil  itial  forms,  and  it»  tree 

d  diseppeari'd.     But, '  .t  etill  more  ancient  pea 

B  Hindoos,  the  some  u  iged  law  etill  cxins  in 

iys  as  in  the  rery  earlito.  .  nes,     A  Brahmin  who  • 

ttempt  to  ascend  the  throne  or  usurp  its  powers,  or  a 

rho  M)ould  wish  to  be  as  a  Bmbmin,  or  to  suppreie  uidl 

lilate  the  Braliminieal  caste,  would  be  universally  n««n 

in  abomination.     The  attempt,  on  either  side,  would  a 

an  offence  a^in^t  human  nature  and  divine  laws.     For 

ture  or  confiieion  of  cnstcs  signifies  to  the  Hindoos  tb 

abomination  of  anarehy ;  and  by  this  tenn.  in  one  tha 

istic  word  of  their  language,  they  designate  all  revok' 

times,  even  though,  we  must  observe,  such  [H'riods  nan 

Hindoos  were  never  more  than  brief  and  transitory,  lb' 

of  anarchy  breaking  harmlessly  aipiinst  the  cvorlastit 

of  this  ancient  and  solidly  compact  system. 

Besides  the  many  other  traces  of  fiimily  affinity  bee 
Indian  and  Teutonic  races,  another  is  famishea  hv 
manic  constitution,  which  forms  the  political  bani 
European  kingdoms.      In  India  the  noble  claaa 
etroccially  are  bound  to  military  service  fonns  aisc 
of  the  lords  of  the  BoU ;  and  from  their  latter  ehai 
also  derii'c  their  name  as  a  class.*    Some  of  the  n 
and  most  ancient  features  of  the  feudal  system  hi 
been  diseovcred  among  them,  though  not  indeed  it 
ficial  and  complicated  system,  to  which  feudalism 
times  developed  among  European  nations.     To 
nobility  Iwlong  the  nabobs  and  eren  the  rajahs, 
left  o])en  to  the  fluctuaiingfortuncs  of  different  b 
to  or  to  fall  &om  the  summit  of  politicnl  dignii 
the  several  grodes  of  honour  aceeseiblo  to  n  pt 
*  Qiattifiu,    (See  "  FUlotopbj  of  HMoij," 
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mtteble  bairier  was  raised ;  all  were  open  to  all  the 
flim  same  rank  or  caste. 

[KTiitinkl  writera  of  a  recent  era.  in  obedience  to  a 
Btnml  enough  to  their  false  syeCem..  have  expressed 
DT  and  BtrODg  aversion  to  this  institution  of  castes 
Hindoos,  stamping  it  on  every  occasion  with  the 
srkH  of  reprobation.  Viewing  it,  however,  in  an 
ight.  I  for  my  part  am  disposed  to  think  that  it 
icient  and  hereditary  institution,  however  much  of 
D  it  undoubtedly  involves,  that  this  great  and  popu- 
t  owes  that  firm  stability  of  its  laws  and  customs, 
kstractible  prosperity  which  the  various  conquesto 
gone  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tinie-s  have  been 
Imke  or  to  ■undermine.  No  doubt  the  Indian  gra- 
inks  wants  the  stamp  of  perfection  and  mildnesa 
IIP  to  Christian  politics.  And  in  this  respect 
icon  is  especially  infitructive.  It  serves  to  draw 
I,  and  strongly  illustrates  the  fact,  that  a  Chria- 
b  of  ranks  is,  in  some  poiuts,  ditferent  in  its 
pd  the  very  opposite  to  the  correspondent  state  of 
|e  old  world,  as  yet  unrefined  and  purified  by  this 
lent.  For  first  of  all,  according  to  the  Christian 
liritual  cbiss  cannot  dtpend  upon  birth ;  it  must 
jg^er  and  peculiar  vocation.  This  order,  conse- 
nnot  rccniit  itself  merely  by  birth;  btit  must 
ncmbers  from  the  other  classes  which  are  here- 
It  in  consequence  of  this  principle,  tlie  partition- 
■iac  impassable  and  absolute,  between  the  other 
h,  taken  on  the  whole,  are  bereditarj-.  is  so  far 
liBt  cseeplionni  cases  occur  when  these  barriers 
to  merit  or  other  importitnt  considei-ations.  It 
Hent  &et.  requiring  no  elaborate  argument  for  its 
'die  Christian  sentiment,  or  as  we  have  here  ex- 
that  principle  of  equity  so  universally  and  essen- 
rovcn  with  the  Christian  idea  of  justice,  demands 
oUcriation  of  their  toilsome  and  oppressive  lot 
afibrded  to  the  industrious  classes.  To  those  on 
accident  of  birth,  as  the  world  speaks,  or  as  we 
fer  to  Koy,  a  hi(ther  and  a  divine  Providence,  hu 
hardships  of  life,  it  is  but  just  that  evfry  privaego 
naccded  that  does  not  mililntc  against  the  general 
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d&K,  or  die  private  rights  of  iudmduals.  And  ia  ihea 
irit,  every  political  constitutioii  that  ia  organically  smn 
A  fotindcd  on  a  Christian,  and  consequently  modilieil  ■ 
tion.of  ranks,  will  attentively  obHCrre  and  ens^raft  inlt 
1  constitutional  stock  every  new  hiatarieul  ehoot.  A  fi 
A  instructive  example  of  the  kind  is  at  hund.  In  the  Tm 
C  constitutiana  of  the  middle  age«,  and  especially  in 
amanic  Empire,  cities  ond  trades,  whiob  at  an  earlier  pa 
id  formed  a  very  immaterial  and  comparatively  inaifroilt 
Mnent  in  the  whole,  in  short,  the  growing  burgher  «!■ 
are  at  their  very  first  appearance  understood  humin^l 
iliticaliy,  received  a  great  organic  development,  and  III 
to  a  living  combination  with  the  old. 
In  all  probability  our  own  deeply-agitated  times,  "ii 
Burcdly  descne  not  to  be  called  uu&iutful,  even  tlw* 
gethcr  with  the  good  fiTiit.  they  may  olao  produce  I»l 
Uc  blossom,  give  birth  to  much  that  is  now  indeed,  but  •' 
,  nevertheless,  or  at  least  may  eventually  become,  birtffl 
he  phenomena  of  the  preacnt,  therefore,  demand  oar 
Tcful  consideration,  It-et  any  negligence  in  this  case  ri 
cvitahly  involve  us  in  disaster,  and  bring  on  us  a  a* 
storicol  retribution.  Au  csclusive  and  narrow  tui«tfl< 
'  if  we  QiuEt  say  bo.  one  senselessly  insisting  on  its  pri«* 
ich  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  was  prob* 
i  met  with  in  a  few  countries,  is,  to  the  true  friend  " 
tcient  order  of  things,  the  most  painful  phenomenon. 
i  own  greatest  enemy.  Since,  by  a  historical  law  of  »* 
sm  and  reaction,  one  extreme  inevitably  calls  Ibrth  tJ»« 
■oner  or  loter.  Hereditary  mimarehy,  as  it  is  the  olds'' 
'  polity  in  hiiitory,  eo,  if  it  is  maintained  in  the  m»l 
oderalo  spirit  of  the  Christian  state,  is  likely  to  sttT*^ 
hers,  and  to  be  the  lost  in  force  among  the  human 
or  a  state  which  is  founded  and  established  ou  the  Cbi 
■inciple  of  an  equitable  distinction  and  division  of 
ust.  in  every  ealin  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  deeeoT 
x'fcrence  over  the  artificial  constitution  of  a  dy^ 
ilance  of  powers.  For  the  necessary  equipoiae  is  li* 
)  distui'lwd  by  the  rcstlesg  agitation  to  whidi  the  !»•— ^ 
'  polity  is  exposi'd.  And  it  is  only  therefore  ' 
ith  an  abso\utc  ddv^otiua  that  tlic  dj-nami 
(pear  desirable  aad^'m  butqosi'^  njSiictisftR,-^ 
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o  iiiK  lihcz  hand,  as  the  only  remedy  for  popular  anarchy, 

..ihiiinistcrcd  with  talfnt  and  enei^,  becomes  not  only 

■"■i'lc,  bat  acquires  cwu  an  historical  juBtification. 

:  -II  li  of  ibcee  two  extremes,  the  absolute  and  the  dynamical, 

-I.  bowcTCT,  of  a  wider  application  than  merely  to  single 

'■  and  Uieir  dif&rent  forma,  according  to  the  fiuctuatitMi 

■Ar  titnM  lietween  prosperity  and  adversity.    For  the  entire 

..,  ,.)■  I  ■i..-;.tinn  states  throughout  the  civilised  world  may 

I  relations  and  confederations  depend  principally 

preponderance  of  Some  leading  poivcr  which 

1  -  in  subjection  or  rules  them.     But  this  is  an 

nil  all  arc  ready  to  throw  off,  and  is  never  wil- 

■uknowiedged  or  submitted  to.     Or  perhaps  the  whole 

nd  world  may,  on  the  dynamical  theory,  be  based  on  the 

*  of  power,  each  slate  bein?  held  in  check  by  the  rest. 
~~U  toe  reigning  system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 

nt  fbundation  was  admired  as  the  perfection  of  a  wise 
In  experience,  however,  it  has  proved  inndcquata 
ctically  untenable.  The  only  ease  where  it  Beems  to 
t  plication,  is  that  of  a  division  embracing  the  whole 
int  based  on  gei^raphical  relations ;  but  even  in  such 
t  could  only  serve  to  check  mutual  injury,  and  not  to 

f  Uy  lalul^-  end. 

***  middle  ages,  as  soon  as  the  German  Empire,  having 
n  ita  original  purity,  bad  become  totally  false  to  it« 

■n  nineiple,  it  found,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 

*  luutiVTy  check  and  counterpoise  in  the  Church.    And 
"ti  chancter  of  the  Ghibellines.  which  was  exhibited  no 

^y  in  individuals  and  morals,  than  in  politics  and 

Btfvtatc,  affords  the  best  justiticatioa  for  this  antnso- 

'  well  as  Ibr  the  opposite  great  party  of  the  Guelptis, 

*ir  milder  bearing  and  eentunente. 

*0W  that  this  ancient  division  and  conflict  of  the  epi- 

d  the  temporal  powers  is  in  these  enlightened  times  a 

^tliii^,  and  in  the  older  sense  is  extinct  for  ever; 

Wiems  mankind  cannot  do  without  antagonism  of 

,  n  have  instead  of  it,  an  elementary  one  between 

*  Water.     A  political  schisDi  variously  manifests  itself 
|_the  ocean  and  the  continent.     In  fact,  that  great 

I  which  traverses  and  rules  the  ocean,  and. 
r  colonies  and  settlements  wherever  Vt  ^ia^)>^  at 


i 
^ 
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hinketh  profitable,  pats  forth,  as  it  were,  the  ftden  d 
'ersal  dominion,  is  properlj  an  empire  of  the  sea.  1 
ontradistinction  from  a  idi^dom  we  may  call  evajmon 
n  empire  which  comprises  m  itself  serml  oHier  peopls 
lations  of  divers  races  and  political  constitations.  la  t 
ense  we  have  contrasted  this  maritime  empire  with  tbs 
inent.  But  althouffh  experience  has  shown  the  poniM 
uch  a  division  of  Sie  whole  world  and  political  alisDaK 
he  two  elements  of  land  and  water  throughout  the  ^im 
las  also  established  a  oonTiction  that  though  these  tw* 

.  mischief  to 


ions  might  do  incalculable  injury  and 
LO  permanent  or  decided  supremacy  of  either  wooli 
oasmuch  as  a  medium  for  Tnaintaming  the  dependc 
ither  is  wanting.  And  as  it  is  only  in  some  urgent  v 
he  times  to  find  some  counterpoise  to  absolute  powea 
.pprebension  of  it,  that  a  dynamical  state  or  the  tend^ 
t  finds  its  justification,  so  it  was  only  during  the  in 
cign  of  a  despotic  lust  of  conquest,  and  as  a  check  to 
bis  maritime  power  could  have  risen  so  high  as  it  hmB 
•pinion  of  the  Continental  states. 

Since  then,  however,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  h^ 
.  different  interest  to  pursue,  and  their  political  counsel 
►een  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peace  rather  t3 
elfish  apjgrandizement.    For  they  have  all  had  to  conten 

common  enemy  in  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age,  whicfc 
cry  far  from  being  conquered  and  subdued.  If  tl 
bsolute  pre])()nderance  of  a  single  state  is  hateful  to  • 

dynamical  balance  of  power  in  the  general  state-sjT* 
ither  inadequate  for  such  an  end,  or  else  does  not  o^ 
pplication,  is  it  not  at  least  conceivable  that  a  higher 
iplc  of  Christian  justice  might  be  substituted  for  thes*3 
re  equally  defective  ?  Might  not  a  common  point  o^ 
jiity  be  found  and  established  for  the  European 
lust  this  sublime  idea  ever  be  nothing  more  than  tl>* 
nt'ausiasin  of  a  magnanimous  character?  And  is  i"^ 
egarded  as  ini})ossiblc  merely  because  it  is  imbedded  ' 
ulties  ?  But  is  not  all  that  is  great  also  difficult  ? 
aasmuch  as  this  exalted  political  imity  must  have  sa 
piritual  basis  in  the  sentiments  of  men,  a  precipe] 
iolent  attempt  to  bring  it  about  must  inevitably  nt** 
t  would  not  only  militate  against,  but  also 
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Sin 


must  be  uniTcrsally  recog- 
»ith  the  evil  principle  of 
r.  become  a  salutary  ]>owcr  of  good,  or  furnish  for  the 
>1  Klations  a  gencml  basis  of  Christian  justice.  The 
e  of  political  Europe,  with  its  absolute  polity, 
b  moreover  has  fkUcn  very  low  &om  ita  fonner  pre- 
Beems  excluded  by  the  Teiy  nature  of  things 
I  of  such  an  unity.  But  if  it  be  true  that  it  is 
nlly  becoming  more  and  more  European,  a  character  in 
imtil  Tery  lately,  it  has  rarely  been  regarded,  then  a 
1  kind  of  subordinate  conneiion  with  such  a  geneml 
jO  of  afiaociation  among  European  states,  does  not  seem 
rily  inadmissible  or  inconaistent.  The  other  extreme 
e,  with  its  dynamical  constitution,  had  in  an  opposi- 
erate  indeed  in  fonn  and  conditionally,  more  than 
onced  this  idea.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  maiiv 
snt  judges,  this  renunciation  is  much  more  decided, 
ut  exercise  a  great  and  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
y  of  the  whole.  The  moral  want  of  our  age,  judged 
or  some  similar  idea,  is  the  necessity  which  was  so 
elt  upon  its  deliverance  &om  the  general  yoke  of  a 
aggression,  of  a  moral  and  intrinsic  regeneration  of 
And  this  unity  is  not  to  be  derived  from  and  set  np 
n  science,  but  must  be  felt  as  a  living  energy  in  life 
But  how  is  such  an  inner  restoration  to  be  brought 
1  Christian  states,  but  by  a  complete  re- 
1  and  ini'igonition  of  their  religious  foundation }  And 
'  I  as  this  want  actually  exists  and  is  felt,  the  problem 
to  supply  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  historical  one; 
equently  the  historical  development  of  the  time) 
d  from  the  accidental  form  of  the  first  essays  at 
I.  will  sooner  or  later  carry  us  to  oU  that  is  most 

formerly,  in  the  mcdiicval  times,  the  German  Empir^' 
*      '    o  be  this  Christian  centre  of  unity  for  the  states  of 
although,  in  truth,  it  was  far  &om  embracit^  the 
m  of  European  states.     Latterly,  in  the  new  poli- 
_'.  the  mutual  relation  of  nations  has  become  gra- 
y  republican.     And  tliis  new  form  has  consequently  been 
with  imperfection  a  and  dit&cvitica  anft.  lisaw*. 
a  feipiexitiea.     U  it  tlieii  -probBXAfi  "iifflX  ™  '""" 


tunes —  ^^ 
s  at  itk^l 

tessen^H 

Emnirt^^ 


'^A 


cirLF.4  OK  wurcn  it  host  be  babed. 

■ncing   or  rt'ceiitly  conimonccd  era  of  history,  a  fii 
Kt,  liut  Tust  cor])onitiou  of  states,  founded  on  a ' 

listian  justice,  can  bo  substituted  ibr  and  { 

1  out  of  llie  two  previouH  ones,  which  o 
I  iuudequutc  for  the  ends  they  were  designed  to  n 
e  hUloiical  probability  we  may  well  oUow  this  ii 

illy  diffiTCut  from  those  idle  speculutions  of  i 
wliieli,   for  the  Bnko  of  mere   intellectual  a 
cuBsion,  ])liilosophy  was  lued  to  advance  in  i 
I  t)i{ir<iughty  jinictical  tliou°;lit  of  a  confederation  of  il 
'le  pritieiplo  of  Christian  jikstice  and  vitally  « 
ri'li)^'ioii  ns  ihe  most  ^ucral  centre  of  humoi 
1 1-  i[iu'-t  be  regiirdt'il  a»  the  essential  coudiliia  i| 

I  ii!L-iitiiicy  :iiid  permanence.     At  least  v 
;i  ■    r.:'liAi  [ill;  as  the  rishult  of  a 

An  exalted  and  univeruil  rfUgioM^ 

.   I >i I ><'<'i-ilin)r  iivm  such  a  princiii^ial 

vhuiitioii,  not  only  the  two  narticf 

'ii'ilcdanil  liually  wiited.  biii  aUuibi 

;,.-ivei-s,  tho  Uiureh  and  the  SOU, 

\:i  llie  jH-ofQundest  liomionv.  iil,m< 

■  l:     '     1    .;  iliJtih' ""Iiifl' "i"'il""<l  moBt  staniil 

;ii  ilii- (l.-iiiilile  result  never  ean  and  ueVLT  mil 

.lulil  111)  bliull  be  united  in  iiervadin^  hamiimy  wilk 

«ith  lilr,  i->peciully  with  public  life  or  tli(.-'Halc 

llir.-sL'  lliiee  jinneijiles  or  funibmienljil  I'lenicnti  ci 

.[■nil-  iij.iy  "urk  lojp-tlier  with  one  aim  and  pm- 

i  \i  ~I:lU'  of  |ii'iitiiiuid  internal  peace  would  be  smne- 

ili:i\i  a  Hiiijile   jiiilitieal  peace,  with  ha  tmn^eal 

II  Miiiilil  Ix'  ;i  piacrt^l  })eaee  of  God  and  tlic  ^Ufjani 
.  liM-l  llie  |ireeui-siir  and  the  Ihi*  initiation  ihcivlo. 
•  ■y.  i-  ii'jl  111  111-  elfected  by  diiiliimatie  skill  no  ram 
.■iiiilir  liv|iiitlic«\s.  It  can  only  be  brought  abont 
i'.liiiie  ii[iiTiiiiiui  of  GihI  and  by  that  divine  eneifif 
iiK'  hi  i;iiii]iii^'  Ikis  Mistaiiied  and  still  euiilHins  IlK 
II'  iiniv(i..e.  Philosophy neeordinRly  must  eunteot 
Miiiii  i-.L'  111  lliis  end  and  this  sustjiining  power,  tai 
illiii^  jilii'iitiiHi  111  all  the  traces  liintori colly  fiir- 
h  liiiil  ill  till- ftiiiie direction.  And  since  tliefrrnl 
llie  -j-^L-  ilrans  all  jHiwera   into  itd   vortex  moK 
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_'  be  nLowed  to  be  sufficient  for  us 
■rded  a  glance  townrde  this  gtoriouB  coiunminui- 
now  will  turn  our  attfutioo  to  the  dcTelopment 
[ and  intellectual  powera  us  at  present  iavohed  tu 
undecided  contUct.  Thus  mucii  at  least  must  bo 
if  acience,  religion  oud  the  state,  and  the  several 
lira  and  influences  belonging  to  each  of  these 
u  hitherto  to  pursue  each  its  own  way  in  opposi- 
KM,  then  will  ail  hapten  nguin  with  rapid  etridcB  into 
"  otic  confusion-  It  may,  therefore,  well  be  per. 
endeavour  to  hold  up  before  men,  in  as  strong  a 
ible:,  this  better  hope,  and  to  furnitili  them  with 
r  oonfirmation  of  it  both  froiu  science  and  histoiy. 
be  as  vet  tar  from  henllhy — if  it  be  Still  in  a 
1^  if  tho  first  fearful  crisis  has  not  totally  expelled 
■tter — if,  on  the  contrarr,  tlie  general  European 
of  ita  mombors  is  still  infected  with  the  virus 
ponctnted  into  the  inmost  and  secret  marrow  of 
•oiiree  of  the  tnalody  lie  in  false  ideas,  or  the  total 
right  ODM,  or  in  other  wards,  in  philosophical  eiTor, 
spread  in  indefinite  vagueness  and  eDdle«s  hair- 
rer  ths  whole  of  public  and  prirale  life,  and  in  a 
no  less  poUtieal  than  religious — then,  since  the 
ifiitalioa  rarely  avails  anything,  our  first  object 
itrinaicaJly  to  conquer  and  to  banish  this  error  by 
ths  spirit  of  truth  in  that  higher  science  which  is 
*  lawful  and  directs  itself  to  divine  things. 
w  anarchical  spirit  of  ihe  times,  or  the  perverted 
trit— for  they  arc  essentially  one  and  the  some,  14 
': — it  may  be  a  superficial,  shallow,  sensuiJ.  and 
«,  but  still  a  spirit,  and  therefore  cannot  be  over- 
j  mere  nc^tion,  but  on  tlie  contrary  ouly  slnig- 
it  with  renewed  bittemess  and  consequently  more 
ittoace.  As  opposed  to  the  divine  spirit  of  truth, 
■pfwara  an  unsubstuntia]  nulUty  and  soon  vanishes 
I  vanity, 
eontroversy  with  error  enteils  one  disadvantage, 
ooursc  the  latter  is  unduly  acknowledged  for  11 
wer  of  eviL  But  in  reality  it  only  bcfomes  so 
ly,  ihtough  the  atomistic  splitting  and  ditfusioo  of 
•■d  by  the  mass  of  its  followers,  when  onoc  every. 
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lung  ia  resolred  Into  elementary  decomposition.  HoM 
me  extreme  of  exa^emtioa,  whenever  in  controwtiy 
nter  into  it  and  get  involved  in  it,  easily  introduces  iU  R 
ite,  which  then  again  is  on  its  eide  earned  too  Gtr — ot « 
(Ten  though  strictly  and  literally  it  be  right  enou^  ii 
taserted  with  too  Httlc  of  limitation,  and  applied  wi^ra 
nry  mgour.  It  ia  thci-'>fnri>  a  lamentable  mistake  if  m 
;reat  and  deserving  »ho  from  a  scientific  point  of 

lave  devolf  d  thema  e  great  task  of  morally  ^^ 

«ting  the  age,  have  a  too  decidedly  polemicd 

lency.     For  it  ia  poc  u  gh  excliuively  foUoiriiign 

»ni8e  that  their  inLu  1  r  good  has  been  so  namw 
Imited,  and  has  not  mei.  triui  a  more  general  and  moi 
pialificd  Bucce<^<i. 

If  men  would  only  first  and  before  all  things  endeavo 
et  forth  witli  all  possible  vividness  the  intrinsic  unity  i 
ubsists  between  higher  science  with  a  divine  &ith,  and' 
ope  it  for  iU  own  sake,  without  passion  or  interest,  the  & 
'esults  on  life  of  applied  truth  would  follow  spontaiier 
?rom  this  simple  and  pure  source  they  would  continue  t( 
n  ample  and  widening  streams  over  the  whole  domaif 
dl  its  relations,  God  ia  truth,  and  simply  on  this  aGcon 
pirit  of  truth  in  a  good  and  true  science  must  even  bed 
ts  proper  aim  is  accordingly  directed  to  the  dinoe ;  a 
bis  account  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  an  iodiH 
cience.  For  every  science  which  is  not  directed  to  the  i 
i  shallow,  superficial,  sensuously  negative  and  idly  n 
lisinf;.  On  this  account  it  is  false,  and  must  consult 
irove.  in  its  external  effects,  nothing  less  than  evil,  inja 
nd  destructive. 

It  is  in  reipird  to  all  this  that  I  have  classed  science 
her  with  religion  and  a  Christinnly  regulated  state  ■ 
bird  power  of  good.  Although  merely  intellectual  (jti 
;  is  of  great  moment  in  the  conflict  which  oil  have  to 
gainst  the  desti-uctivc  principles  which  so  fearfully  m 
ur  age.  The  power  of  science,  it  is  true,  can  only  pri 
n  effect  in  an  intellectual  sphere,  but  this  intellectual  ^ 
I  of  itself  of  grent  influence  on  every  other  circle  a^  '■- 
peration.  Rehgion  has  for  its  immediate  obit 
s  salvation,  or  its  union  with  God ;  and  tl 
Jgion ;  but  still  it  comes  in  various  ways  ii 
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E,  and  penetrates  deeply  into  actual  and  also  info 
'He.  Bm  it  is  the  state,  as  the  organic  form  of  the 
by  which  the  di\-ine  ua  law,  and  as  a  higher  idea  of 
I  modified  and  completed  with  that  of  clemency  and 
ts  firtt  introduced  into  reality  of  actual  and  corporeal 
Te,  and  this  historical  and  sensible  world.  But  the 
lelf  has  no  other  than  a  reli^ous  foundation.  It  ia 
M  reliei<m,  but  also  rcfjuiros  the  support  of  Hcience. 
t  Tisiblc  relation,  nnd  that  parallel  similitude  which 
NMsly  sus^U  itself  between  these  three  great  moral 
n.  [niblic  life — philosophy,  religion,  and  goi-eniment — 
;  ocigiiukl  triph'  principle  of  the  human  consciousneiB 
■  ig  of  body,  sold,  and  spirit,  as  the  simple  hut  funda- 
B  of  tlmstian  philosophy  (however  the  latter  may 
duB  hosis  in  conlimiiitioa  of  its  utility  in  living 
in),  we  do  not  fur  oue  moment  mean  to  maintain  or 
:  B  total  separation  or  estrangement  of  these  three 
This  would  be  quite  unnatmal.  For  in  a  political 
■  la  a  pn'chologieat  sense,  these  three  primary  prin- 
lat  oo-operatc  and  be  intimately  blended  together,  to 
a  complete  and  perfect  result  in  the  sphere  of  any 
riduolly. 

wre  are  perfectly  justified,  we  hare  been  considering 
at  least  that  which  is  true  and  diTine,  as  a  power  of 
r  load,  we  must  still  remember  that  is  not  this  in  the 
a  religion  or  govenuuent.  The  latter  rests  on  a 
[dation  of  eternal  justice :  and  therein  lies  thf 
t  its  vital  efiicacy.  Religion  is  the  legitimate  form  oc 
dtmensation  of  the  divine  strength  and  grace.  TruC 
is  the  mind's  loily  piir!>uit,  in  a  Godward  direction,  of 
""oiewledge ;  and  this  direction  forms  the  charactcris- 
Ction  between  it  and  iatse  science.  In  the  state,  in 
Bcr,  its  loftiest  character  lies  in  tho  sacred  foundation 
•.  It  ia  therefore  a  very  wrongfiU  and  a  most  per- 
nor to  look  for  the  inmost  essence  of  the  slate,  or 
source  of  political  prosperity,  in  any  cx.teraal  form 
la.  t'oT  this  external  form  is  in  many  cases  nothing 
fcape  in  which  the  national  mind  displays  itself— the 
wluch  it  erects  for  its  political  manifestations.  But  in 
point  of  view  abo  the  form  of  the  slate  is  stiboidinate 
e  tiod  its  foundation  of  right.     In  the  ti'gvtimata 
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a  hereditary  monarch}',  ■'.  «.,  the  act  of 
L  a  very  beautiful,  highly  significamt,  and  indeed 
Lacreil  right.     But  with  the  exception  of 
I  aud  positive   institutions  in  some  eri 
I  the  monarch's  right  is  not  dependent  thereon.  M< 
s  the  anointing  he  is  truly  and  iViUy  a  sorcreign, 
ent  is  the  cose,  however,  where  the  political  auibaiillJ 
Jdclegated  and  vicarious,  ob  with  an  ambassador  ort  ]'~~ 
Itiary  deputed  to  ncgociate  n  peace  or  other  treaty. 
ch  coses  there  is  no  authority  but  what  is  derived  i 
mtirely  from  the  delegating  source,  and  on  the  kg|l( 
liich  the  right  or  power  was  delegated.     'Withonl 
Kilutely  null  and  void,     llus  remark  extends  to 
'  Bvery  sphere  of  legitimate  tnmsferenee  of  i ' 
even  tJiou^h  the  latter  be  of  a  divine  or^in. 
liply  on  this  account  that  in  religion,  as  the  prop(9' 
lie  dispensing  of  divine  strength  and  grace,  the  fum 
By  imporlant  and  so  thoroughly  essential— even  M 
I  the  matter  itnelf — or  the  imparted  light  of  the 
properly  is  inscpamble  from  it. 
c  position  of  science  is  quite  different.     Por  tliis  W— 
is  ihorougUly  human  and  inborn  in  man — the  pajwc* 
|nt; ;  which,  however,  if  it  be  maintained  in  its  puri?  w 
."cririgly  carried  out,  may  without  doubt  i>ass  over 
nc  pursuit.     Even  the  form  of  communication  inio 
nun  tliroughout;  since  it  employs  language  as  tbeiilf- 
1  medium  for  setting  forth  the  trntli.     If  thai 
r  tendency,  the  full  centre  of  hi-ing  and  di^-ine  tndkll 
ci\.  accurding  to  man's  utmost  powers  and  ability.   ' 
here  a  higlier  and  divine  power  may  undoubtedly  ' 
Liid  co-dperatc  theromth.     But  Still,  for  such  a 
l-Iy  dcfim.ll  fiirin  or  external  sanction  and 

IVoni  the  very  essence  of  the  thing,  it  is 
Tliat  which  is  divine  in  science  nvst 
e  frcily,  and  be  devoid  of  all  such 
r  power,  it  mvist  operate  immediately,  and 
lisli  iis  own  law  for  itself,  intermediate  bctw< 
Ue  hinte,  or  cwa  in  each  of  them  olilce.  though 
wny  (if  its  own.       Wherever    it   is   gcniiii 
Jullcvated."  Uien  it,  Wa  "va  tvq  catc  orave  into  collision  "* 
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K  and  everjwliere  the  same.  But  if  Bcieuoe  in  its 
3  its  sorial  and  political  existence,  should 
itiieW  blended  with  religion  and  the  Bpiritual  class, 
fined  and  restricted  thereto,  as  was  the  case  with 
f  castes  amon^  the  Hindoos,  which  we  have 
and  with  the  Ejiij'ptian  priesthood;  then  we 
adnut  that  freedom,  which  the  scientific  spirit 
'  tta  growth  and  development  in  the  sphere  assigned 
d  be  too  cloeel}'  limited  and  checked  by  narrow 
flonmdnntion!!.  liut  if.  on  the  other  h^id.  it  be 
'  R  dbe  acience  to  arrt^le  that  sptritnal  and  divine 
^■fan,  which  unqucBtionablf  is  in  a  certain  sense 
^Huf  heavenly  truth  in  its  invisible  kingdom, 
^^Boui  neither  misemploy,  nor  ever  impede  in 
^HllBeh  a  supposition  would  acconnt  for  the  pre- 
«m)r.  It  would  also,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to 
u!  mode  by  which  such  a  prejudice  as  the  arrogated 
I  nnrrstricted  freedom  of  thought,  or  rather  of  the 
idiecked  commonicatian  thereof,  could  ever  hnre 
lerp  a  root  in  the  himian  mind.  But  tlua  ia  a 
ii  w«  can  in  no  way  reco^ise  or  allow,  as  really 
right  and  justice.  Since,  wherever,  as  is  the  cnae 
fv  of  purely  intellectual  operation,  all  is  immediate 
1  n  definite  form  of  external  sanction,  there  any. 
igfat  most  at  most  be  indefinite  and  individunl. 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  problems  or 
r  our  day,  whether  the  entire  sphere  of  science,  the 
l^eof  letters,  not  only  the  mere  elemerlary  instruc- 
I  (chools,  but  the  whole  domain  of  education  in 
ihnetng  under  the  latter  description  litmtute  and 
t,  might  not,  in  obedience  to  the  requisilians  of  the 
Do^t  into  a  more  organised  and  well-regulated 
if  ifais  were  possible,  it  might  be  made  to  approxi- 
do^y  to  the  other  great  spheres  of  public  liib  in 
Hte  ftate,  and  confined  within  its  prdpcr  limits, 
Unn  greater  and  more  comprehensive  ideas 
HIm  amongst  ns.  or  than  those  which  have  come 
HMiBtiquity,  which  are  either  defective  in  tliMa- 
4m  »re  no  longer  adnpted  to  existing  cireum- 
Imw  which  the  preffnt  ngc  has  ndvanwd,  aic  far 
ft  aatle and  ill-digested'  gm]  sc&icdv  c\oc  MH* 
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ntlj  carried  out.  But  aitce  having  rc&cted  for  mi 
:  year  on  tliis  question,  sq  deeply  interestii^  to  mn 
i  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  for  the  preecnt  nt  la 
cal  change  iu  this  department  would  be  premaloiei 
eely  deairable,  as  promising  to  afford  no  very  advuitii"^ 
Itfl.  Everything  in  tliis  sphere  is  too  isolated;  nhi 
>od,  and  especially  what  is  best,  is  too  individutdn 
Jess  to  allow  of  its  being  as  yet.  without  great  diffi 
iced  iu  ntl  pnrts  tind  in  every  point  to  a  firm  id 
lite  shape.  In  all  probability,  by  attempting  iuisfuii 
.troduce  ai^!:niiic  order  and  law,  we  should  cramp  Tatbet 
it  and  develope  the  good.  In  the  present  chaotic  itaM 
ice.  it  is  only  the  vicions  and  profane  that  poMMf 
^matic  cohereuee.  All  detrinientid  and  dangerouaMiB 
utile  and  indifferent  ideas,  mixed  with  a  few  goodril 
111  onea,  are  atomiatinallv  difluaed  and  spread  in  e»fll 
ible  shape  and  quarter.  And  if  a^^ainst  this  bouadlE^  M 
ination  of  evil  thoughts — this  elementary  deeorapoaliBi 
chemical  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  ani!  the  whole  In^ 
uman  tlioufihtB.  a  nqpitive  barrier  be  set  up  as  n  prn^ 
measure  of  dt-fence,  and  as  a  temporary  substitute  fbi I 
or  and  hipihcr  state  of  things,  murmurs  and  rrpMuM 
icdiately  rise  from  all  itidca.  But  taken  on  the  wbole.Mil 
o  for  as  principle  is  involved,  these  remonstranoa  4 
her  just  nor  well  founded.  For  in  almost  cvetj  l>^ 
re.  owinR  to  peculiar  circumelanccs,  such  precautimi) 
sures  hnvi'  not  been  taken,  the  most  dangerous  disori* 
jiirrin^  clisciir'ls  have  affected  the  whole  of  public  lift,! 
incvitiil>lr'  (Tiri'.i'qutnccs  of  its  absence.  j 

lit  Ici   ii>  hull  our  eyes  from  the  insignificant  MolW 
ics,  iviili  1,-  host  of  ephemeral  publications,  tlie  inlewSi 
;h  seem-  liHk'  liliily  to  outlive  even  that  of  a  daily  jounll 
let  ii.«  Iniik  ti^  the  ffreater  and  more  hislorical  phenoraM 
1st  lli'iii,  wliir]i  ill  iill  probability  will  mai^  an  epodiil 
dcvcl.ii|HN(  [ii   iii   mind.      From  these  it   is   distinctly  9 
nt   il.  a    -cii'iiii'   is  a  real  and  actual  power-      \a  ^ 
Ids   f[jil    «.■   iuf'il  only  appi-al   to   the  great  talents  M 
tiL-s  which,  not  only  in  recent  years  but  aim  dmn 
la.st  cciitiiiT,  have  ezercised  m  tlte  dm^ia  of  ■ 
t,  witliuut  exaggeration,  ve  may  well  ten"      md 
ing  influence.     Only  we  miut  admit  ib  i 
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taken  moie  or  less  a  destnictiye  tendency,  and  one 
:etttened  in  this  scientific  burrowing  to  undermine  the 
ions  of  everlasting  truth.  But  if  we  will  take  a  still 
mrey,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  several  periods  of  the 
histoiy,  and  the  course  of  the  human  nund  therein; 
donbtedly,  we  may  discern  the  higher  might  of  divine 
Miifegrifig  itself  as  an  influence  for  good,  as  a  pure 
idiie  spintoal  theocracy  of  science,  to  whose  domain 
I  od&en  the  idea  of  an  immediate  and  higher  supremacy 
and  divine  power  is  peculiarly  applicable. 
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OF  THE  TRUE  IDEA  OP  A  THEOCRACY  i  OF  THK 
OF  SCIENCE,  AND  OF  THE  FINAL  RESTORATIO 
PEEFECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  idea  wliich  the  adverse  party,  or  opposition,  in ' 
tical  domain,  and  in  the  M^ientific  theory  of  politico 
fonn  of  a  tlu'ocrapy.  is  for  the  most  part  incorrect- 
adverse  part}-  I  mpan  all  those  who  either  openly  e 
privately  call  in  question,  the  religious  foundjition,  tt 
sanction,  »nd  tlie  divine  anthority  of  the  state ;  in  sbc 
in  general  who  are  hostile  to  the  religious  sentiine 
latter  apply  the  idea  of  theocracy  and  employ  the 
signify  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  power,  such  as  the  ' 
priestliood  may  perhaps,  or  at  least  su<^  as  they  supp 
to  have  possessed, — or  a  polity  where  the  supreme 
authority  works  in  unison  with  the  sacerdotal  class. 

And  even  by  the  defenders  of  the  good  cause — li 
higher  and  hctter  principles,  the  idea  is  frequently 
too  inaccurate  and  indefinite,  not  to  Bay  incorrect, 
Tliey  seem  to  understand  by  it  nothing  more  than  d 
authority  of  the  state  and  of  the  Church,  and  Hid: 
support  and  dependence,  and  their  co-operatioii.  Bn 
ran  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a  notion.  For  ti 
dipiily,  no  less  than  the  priestly,  as  respects  the  diri 
rity.  which  is  inherent  in  both,  is  not  immediate,  but 
and  representative. 

AMicn.  however,  we  turn  to  its  original  souzoe 
historical  basis,  >'.  «.,  to  Christian  reTelation,  and  deii 
from  the  true  idea  of  a  theocracy,  we  shall  find  it  tc 
difTerent  from  the  assumption  which  each  of  theai 
t:icitly  advances  as  self-evident.  The  idea  of  a  theoi 
only  lie  properly  determined  from  the  iostanoe  of  t 
The  history  of  that  nation  will  not  taJj  enabk 
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,e  H  as  an  actnal  form  of  polity,  tiaving  an  HMoricBl 
1^  and  existence,  but  also  iu  the  cLearest  and  readip§t  ivay 
QlaMntc  it.  Now  the  passage  from  revolution,  civil  var, 
I  narchy.  to  absolute  despotism,  in  itE  genetic  progress,  can 
nest  clearly  and  most  profitably  traced  in  Roman  historj, 
e  trw  nature,  moreover,  of  the  dj-naroieal  polity  can  be 
t  from  the  historically  originated  and  historicilly  prc- 
A  exemplification  of  it  in  ^iglond,  far  better  Aan  from 
',  or  from  any  scheme  of  a  constitution  propounded 
-iSion  of  some  state  experiment,  for  all  such  eiperi- 
i  the  lasting  test  of  a  few  generations,  or  at 
a  century,  before  any  decided  opinion  can  be 
n  tbetr  success  and  historical  permanency.  And  just 
me  way  tbe  peculiar  ehamcter  and  essence  of  a  theo- 
.jl  be  deduced  from  no  source  so  clearly  or  so  fiJly 
■  tjie  Jewish  tuatory.  Or  rather,  tbe  true  idea  of  it  caa 
6*oil  from  no  otbcr  cbannel,  since  among  this  people 
k  s  tlwocracy  cycf  existed  as  a  real  form  of  national 
r  And  here  it  continued  in  force  Rw  nearly  four  bun. 

T  poor  may  be  the  part  ■wbich  the  people  of  larsiu 

D  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  histoiy,  in  comparisoiL 

"'.  of  the   great  conquering  nations,   the   Persiana, 

■  Romans,  still  the  prophetic  peojile  (whose  im» 

it  be  sought  only  in  this  designation,  or,  in  other 

■X  continual  relation  to  tbe  future,)  posxesses,  even 

r  code  of  laws  and  form  of  government,  s 

Uerest  for  the  lustorian.     For  in  the  true  histo- 

I  of  things  mere  eilcnt  of  power  cannot  pass 

ire  standard  of  greatness  and  importance.     And 

_  _B  already  the  judgment  of  many  writers  of  history, 

i  &r  as  T^ards  this  particular  subject,  and  the  general 

I  at  religion,  must  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  frea 

T  prepossession  or  prejudice.    The  way,  too.  in  whicb 

t  people  have  survived  tlie  destruction  of  their 

_  reniment,  and  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  since 

■ij^nnly  remained  separate  frvm  all  other  nations,  has 

«  thM  once  confessed  to  be  a  very  striking  phenome- 

^4ndlelcd  in  the  historj'  of  the  world. 

t,  from  whom  that  tbeixracy  first  emanated,  or  rather 

n  it  commenced,  was  not  himself  the  High  Priest. 
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£•  lirotber  Aaron  enjnyed  that  dignity.  He  neither  iciA 
iiBi  hod  a  title  to  hold  it.  He  had  no  hereditary  clliiD 
t,  neither  Avas  he  eI(^ctedto  it  hy  the  people.  And  yet 
tood  in  no  man's  place,  nor  did  he  forcibly  dtgpiWKW 
ine  of  liie  right.  And  so  even  if  for  a  while  wc  dismia 
heolc^cal  view  entirely  from  our  regard,  and  forget^  i 
,  moment,  jadge  of  the  matter  by  the  stricteet  juristic  noti 
re  cannot  call  him  an  u  r,  even  in  that  tense  of  the  < 

rtiieh  comprigea  tlie  ■*"  itc's  character.     At  on  a 

leriod  of  hia  life,  he  ikely  to  become  a  mere  Ul 

or  in  the  usual  aen  ^^ird.     In  this  character.  ] 

irer,  he  does  not  r  ir  uiijust,  even  though  he  lA 
limself  to  lie  hiurii  to  an  act  of  violence  against  tj 
yrant  among  the  o^ijicssors  >f  his  countrymen.  Anji 
Iter  period,  wlicn  he  had  received  hia  call,  we  cannot,  i 
onduct  towards  the  Egj-ptians,  discover  any  trace  of  inJB 
yen  judging  him  by  the  strictest  legal  notions.  Urn 
.uthority  which  Moses  exercised  over  Iub  own  people, ' 
le  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  rested  ou  the  immc 
■xercise  of  the  divine  powers  wnioh  were  lent  to  him 
.bore,  and  which  wore  immediately  achnow-ledged  as  i 
nd  nowhere  met  with  nnv  considerable  rcsistance- 
ccordingly,  properly  speokmg,  no  question  was  ever  I 
gainst  a  right  which  was  ha£ed  entirely  on  those  imp 
lowers,  altliough  they  were  totally  devoid  of  any  fom 
iistinct  act  of  legal  sanction.  The  office  he  held  was  pn 
ical.  But  by  this  term  I  do  not  mean  merely  accordii 
ts  later  and  more  ohrioua  mcaniite,  the  function  of  wamu 
iromising,  of  teaching  or  predictmg,  but  all  this,  and  e 
bing  more, — a  higher  and  divine  power,  which  vividlj 
«rsuadingly  displayed  itself  in  life  and  deeds.  Looking 
Q  a  general  light,  and  as  apphed  to  a  case  which  at  le* 
an  think  of  as  not  impossible,  of  the  Almighty  having 
r  purposing  to  send,  a  second  Moses  to  some  other  pt 
hen  the  eiremnstaace  we  lately  mentioned,  that  this  J 
Kcibly  dispossessed  no  one  of  his  rights,  and  had  mad 
jirighteous  a  revolution,  must  bo  taken  into  consider! 
Ten  if  it  might  not  simply  by  itself  serve  as  the  el  ~ 
itic  or  distinctive  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
a  question. 
For  a  power  emanating  from  Ood,  and  teoj^ 
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fiolntc  or  forcibly  subvert  any  established  right,  whether 

»lly  saered  or  hallowed  only  by  prescription.     It  will 

a  the  least  privilege  of  equals   and  inferiors,   no    less 

n  the  greatest  prerogatiTB  of   superiors.      I  have   intro- 

ed  these  remarks  in  order  to  determmc  more  precisely  the 

bl  point  of  view  for  an  historical  comparison  of  Muses  with 

Y  other  character  that  seta  himself  before  the  world  in 

e  light,  wlicthcr  tlie  parallel  he  made  with  Mahomet, 

t  still  earlier  Indian  Mahomet  who  is  usually  called 

k  although  this  is  only  an  honorary  epithet,  aad  not  the 

if  any  historical  person  in  particular.     Aud  ttie  stime 

Ul  hold  good  for  our  judging  of  any  other  reformer 

d  who  makes  religion  the  instrument  of  his  »mbi- 

o  whatever  nge  he  may  belong,  or  any  modem  Mahomet, 

'  "  T  port  of  the  world  he  may  arise. 

__    ds  the  religion  itself,  or  the  matter  of  the  pretended 

btion.  there  is  another  charactcriatie  mark  by  which  wb 

9  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  spurious  missioii  from  Ood. 

igh  it  is  both  external  and  negative,  still,  as  being  histo- 

t  deserves  to  be  here  adduced.     It  is  this:  a  genuina 

a  is  in  the  doctrine  which  it  promulgates  at  the  Bom* 

h  old  and  new.      It  is  new  in  regard  to  its  novel  ap- 

a  to  life  and  in  its  fulfilments,  and  also  to  its  animating 

d  Spiritual  awakening;  but  old  in  so  far  as  invariably 

1  earlier  revelation  and  to  a  still  older  Bouroe 

lounts  up  to  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  truth. 

Igndi  is  throughout  the  ease  even  with  the  Mosaic  rcvela- 

It  continually  leads  the  inquirer  back  to  some  higher 

I  remoter  source,  some  deeper  spring  of  everlasting  light. 

e  principle,  it  also  has  been  ackuowlec^d  as 

jr  the  Christian  or  divine  philosophy  of  the  Spirit,  and 

s  been  recognised  .ind  honoured  &om  all  time  as  its 

In  the  domain  of  religion,  to  be  absolutely  new  is 

it  with  being   false  or   groundless,   namely,   totally 

il  from  the  old  and  everlasting  foundations,  without 

n  therewith,  and  consequently  isolated  and  arbitrary. 

rrence  to  and  as  contrasted  with  (he  above  character- 

f  genuine  revelation,  there  is  for  the  most  part  in  sys- 

f  imposture  as  little  really  new  as  actually  old.     Tjub 

dally  the  cose  with  the  doctrine  and  Koran  of  Maltomieti 

X  much  it  may  have  been  lauded  for  its  poetiy,  ox 
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mt  of  the  rtotorieal  art  Emd  vigonr  whlcli  it  £t)ii 
ibject-matter  and  doctrines  are  not  reaHj-new.Boeei 
itrt  recasts  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas,  wEioh  it 
r  borrowe'l.  mixing  them  together  and  adapting  tiia 
ivions  end.  nnd  design  ;  and  yet  not  old,  since  it  doa 
ack  fer  enough  or  deep  enourii,  and  never  remon  ~ 
TSt  beginning  of  i  'it  man,  &i  less  to  the 

!cnmtam  of  divine 
iw,  vnA  respeet  i'  an  historical  judge  d 

lary  kind,  who  cou  er  into  the  religious 

haracter  and  office.,  y,  "  Ihis  is  quite  a 

1  ta  OB,  u  Tcry  re_  iod;   much  is  there  in 

ry  difficult  to  explain  remelr  obscure.    TIus  m 

■Tcr,  seems  to  follow i  Jie  whole  history  i  tlie 

?RSed  extraordinary  menial  powers  for  bia  times,  and 
Qy  uncom.moii  (itrength  of  character ;  no  wonder,  (1>S 
)re  down  all  obstacles  and  by  the  force  of  genius  " 
/thing  before  bim."     Such  an  estimate,  however, 
i-thing  to  the  fnrcc  of  genius  in  an  heroic  character, 
igherand  inimeiliate  operation  of  divine  power  and  the 
LC  office  foimded  thereon.     Superficially  judging  ' ' 
,  eluding,  or  rather  perverting,  the  divme  illui 
ts  of  an  application,  though  delusive  and  specious 
OSes,  on  account  of  those  ample  powers  of  genius  wnieu 
t  he  piosscsscd.  or  even  on  account  of  toe  Gubliora| 
:ylc,  which  the  very  heathens  could  appreciate  and  tiat 

it  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  that  fine  of  men.  (bri 

part  of  tLe  ver3'  simplest  character,  who  succeeded  1|[ 

during  the  period  of  the  theocracy  down  to  the  tinfU 

dngs,  held  whnt  was  immediately  a  divine  or  pn^M 

It  was  not  by  any  hereditary  title  or  formal  did 

they  ruled;  neither  were  they  priests  any  more  4 
."S.      Called  immediately  by  God  to  the  dignity  of  jodj 

suddenly  stood  before  the  people,  to  he  instant^  ^ 
acknowledged,  and  thereupon  their  >| 
were  at  once  establiahed,  without  t 
r  soEemnitieB  or  any  form  of  '"'  "^ 

le  gCDCral  condition  of  the  JewU- 
;c3  was  that  of  a  noble  Bad  not  uncii 
must  not  confound  this  dewriptum,  Lu« 
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Btate  of  a  wild  nnd  barbarous  people,  bnt 

ik  of  it  as  re«embling  that  of  the  Arabians  gnnerally 

time  oT  Mahomet,  or  of  a  fcv  tribes  still  subsiRting 

t  retired  parts  of  Arabia,  where,  under  their  moat  dis- 

,  leaders,  as  shepherd  princes  they  lead  a  roving  ]i& 

tUT  freedom.     Similnr,  or  at  least  not  rery  different, 

moae  of  life  and  state  of  society  that  prevaUed  among 

!ws  in  the  interregnums  which  occur  in  this  long 

he  Judges.    Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  judges 

who  are  invested  with  the  priestly  as  well  as  the 

Kgnity.     These  form,  accordingly,  the  transition  to 

( pirernment  and  the  epoch  of  the  kings.     For  when 

|e  at  Inst  demanded  a  king  to  rule  over  them,  like  the 

Mg  Gentiles,  every  sanctioii  that  could  CKftlt,  and 

xdotAl  inauguration  that  could  be  thought  of,  was 

upon  the  appointed  tribe  and  the  kingly  house. 

isnnie  time  the  priestly  dignity  was  guarded  strictt^ 

•ly  from  encroachment,  and  the  temporal  power  was 

kept  free  from  all  union  and  collision  with  the 

authority.     But  that  wild  and  timiultuous  demand 

pie,  or  I  should  sny.  of  public  opinion,  which  at  that 

■&  fiivour  of  a  monarch  with  the  some  pomp  and  splcn- 

Oentile  sovereigns  displayed,  as  in  more  modem 

xrts  itself  to  the  no  less  heathenish  nttmction  of 

tmputed  to  them  and  depicted  as  a  grievous  fall 

IS  mfidelity.     For  in  the  previous  times  of  the 

!y,  Jehovah  Himself  had  been  their  true  but 

while,  as  is  enpressly  asserted,  the  jodges  and 

ri  only   Hts   ambassadors    or    plenipotentiaries. 

first  lungs  we  may  discern  in  ibe  historical  dc- 

the  sacred  books  many  traces  of  that  higher  power, 

"ale  exercise  and  effects.     Subsequeiilly,  bow- 

^fBppears;  and  after  the  division  of  the  two 

fte  contrast  in  the  pereonal  powers  and  charneter 

T  «n-creigns  and  the  consequent  fortunes  of  the 

accordant  with  the  political  history  of  other  Asklio 

umea  most  decided. 

inp  remarks  will.  I  hope,  be  suflieient  to  throw 
distinctness,  the  tnie  idea  of  a  tiieorraey,  such 
historically  developed.  For  inasmuch  as  in  the 
and  amidst  the  pan^-  disputes  which  mark  it. 
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tihis  idea  has  been  employed  in  io  inany  i$aAoim  ^OOBifM 
ind  mostly  in  a  false  or  partial  seiiae,  I  fhoag^  it 
lient,  in  the  present  place,  not  to  omit  to  sift  ^  qaert 
he  utmost.  Now,  m  a  yery  remafkahle  nuomer,  a 
element,  from  the  eariier  and  ori^bal  tlieoeraiqr  dt  1)m 
ame,  still  survived  among  the  Jews  in  flie  period  < 
monarchy.  It  formed  no  longer  indeed  tiie  aapreoe 
)f  the  state,  for  this  was  held  by  the  kings,  but  < 
tuted  formally  and  ayowedlv  an  antagonism  to  fhsB 
irell-defined  opposition,  which,  so  Ions  as  it  fmnfawl 
iFithin  its  due  lunits,  was  altogether  rigbtteons  and  just 
md  which  we  may  justly  designate  as  Intimate  ttid  < 
[n  this  light  we  must  idew  the  position  of  the  later  pn 
who,  without,  however,  being  invented  with  any  spedi 
ical  dignity  or  power,  dared  to  raise,  before  a  vidoosg 
nent — or,  since  in  those  simple  days  of  old  everythii 
more  or  less  pcrsonal-»-before  a  wicked  king  who  hi 
^ttcn  his  high  vocation,  the  voice  of  warning  or  dsi 
tion.  This  peculiar  form  of  a  political  opposition,  i 
mch,  recognised  to  be  legitimate  and  allowable,  this  n 
3f  the  once  exclusive  theocracy  and  a  complete  supren 
the  prophets,  which  still  survived  in  the  time  of  the 
forms  a  phenomenon  as  highly  remarkable  as  it  is  sing 
!ts  kind.  And  those  who  have  no  admiration  but  for 
ution,  might,  perhaps,  if  they  could  disentangle  then 
irom  the  forms  of  their  own  days,  or  the  notions  imbi 
K^hool,  fiad  nere  an  object  altogether  worthy  of  their 
rhey  might  probably  find  the  duties  of  an  uncompro 
md  yet  justifiable  and  lawful  opposition  to  the  state  duse 
}y  an  Elijah  with  equal,  if  not  greater  intelligence,  stni 
nind,  and  energy  of  character,  as  well  as  sense  of  justici 
iie  E])hori  in  Sparta,  or  a  Demosthenes  in  Athens  dmi 
Viacedonian  ascendancy,  or  by  the  most  virtuous  of  tl 
K)rs,  and  thb  most  upright  of  ihe  tribunes  of  the  peopk 
[lome ;  or  even  by  the  parliament  of  England.  It  was 
he  last  period  of  the  total  decline  of  the  Israditish  : 
md  shortly  before  and  during  the  first  days  o£  the  i 
iominion,  that  the  regal  dignity  and  the  o£BLoe  of  Hi^ 
ivere  united  in  one  family  (for  even  here  they  were  not 
iably  associated  in  the  same  person),  in  sadi  a  manna 
correspond  vritk  the  notion  that  is  at  present  usually 
itood  by  the  term  theocracy. 
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t  otherwise,  however,  was  it,  in  this  respect,  with 

n  world.     The  first  apostolical  preachers  of  the 

ic  of  groce  and  founders  of  on  era  which  was  truly, 

rine  sense,  new,  undoubtedly  did  not  possess  less  of  that 

liate  mirECuLoua  power  tlian  even  a  Mo^ia  or  an  Elijah. 

lC  only  use  they  made  of  it  was  to  promote  the  difiusion 

rt  forth  the  glory  of  religion.     Once  only  did  tJie  first 

LpoBtlcs.  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  bterarchical 

r.  and  the  purity  of  the  community  which  professed  to 

flf  and  all  that  it  had  to  Ood,  make  a  retributive  use 

le  authority  committed  to  him.     He  who  for  the  lore 

■y  was  false  to  the  eauseofGod  and  of  truth,  was  struck 

r  the  avenging  glance  of  him  who  in  will  was  imited 

)d  BB  the  everlasting  Judge.     Never  did  the  Apostles 

owcr  against  the  sLite,  or  avail  themselves  of  it 

isition  to  its  decrees.     AndyetthedespcrticnieBsureBof 

n  Government  towards  the  degraded  nation  it  had 

t,  by  force  of  arms,  under  its  oppressive  yoke,  might 

lo  justify  such  an  interference  witii  its  unlaw. 

Not  even  in  self-defence,  or  to  escape  from 


I 


F>or  bonds,  did  they  > 
■omitted  to  them. 
a  of  a  thoocraey  which  i; 

0  loose  and  shifting,  and  i 
I.  that  it  is  necessary  toshi 

1  views  of  it  ore  founded  i 
a  for  them  i 


;  employ  the  thi-ocratie 


is  entertained  in  the  present 
s  application  gcnendly  so 
w,  at  length,  how  little  the 
n  truth,     'lliere  exists  no 
r  theory  of  a  Christian  state 
It  and  simple  origin.     And  as  little  is  it  the  case  with 
'tng  epochs  of  tliristianity.     Such  esti-aordinary 
fere  manifested  from  lime  to  time  and  entrusted 
r  individuals,  have  ever  been  employed  for  the 
e  faith,  its  internal  development,  or  to  glorify 
Jlicvers,  or  for  a  new  confinnation  of  old  truths, 
;  purpose  of  founding  a  temporal  power  or 
ffinflncnce. 

0  theocracy,  however,  such  as  it  has  actuidly  mani' 
If,  does  not  depend  on  any  imrticular  thcoiy,  but,  na 
ite  power  and  auliiority  from  God.  is  regidnted  by 
;  win  alone.  It  would,  therefore,  be  piecipiiate,  if 
f  it,  A  j^ori,  by  any  arbitrary  princiTjiVy, '«';  As«>^ 
-»Z{r  pranounce  ite  recurrence  to  \»  hby^**^^ 
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Ly  the  wonder  of  a  theoeraojiimiA'ba  Mpicf 
'  in  the  light  that  its  own  hwory  iwhihrti  &  Al 
san  lead  us  to  no  stable  detanmiyrthMt  ngniqj 
owing  seems  its  Tehitum  to  Ae  nataral  laUbStwdi 
,  we  may  say,  to  the  unial  ocnine  of  latwrnM  «i 

generally,  and  in  its  principle,  wfaitefer  ii|  l 
h1,  as  its  first  cause.    itiepenitiMioiiof  efi^lmi 
'  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  of  humanity,  iihm, 
st  divine  impulse,  they  are  left  in  a  tme  to  pi 
m  course  of  internal  development^  is  cknJysoMl 
ler  and  peculiar  kind.    PeonliaTy  too,  are  Ae  U 
ies  which  exist  in  the  latter,  and  wbidi  are  idtia 
.  on  a  divine  law  and  right,  and  somewliat  diftn 
i  with  their  immediate  divine  operatioii  and  mnae 
As,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  world,  on  llieii 
il,  and  whatever  transcends  it  as  a  singular  or 
,  does  but  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the  ordinaiy  lijfl 
*e ;  so,  too,  the  course  of  universal  history,  in  ofl 
ines,  is  agreeable  to  man's  nature,  as  regulated  $lM 
d  8imply  by  historical  circumstances.     At  most  i  M| 
tieal  junctures,  a  few  eminent  moments  of  a  muiedMj] 
r  and  development  of  power,  may  be  noticed  at  dSMH 
s.     And  these  grand  and  pr^nant  epochs,  in  hImH 
L'xisting  relations  of  the  world  assume  a  new  and  VM 
d  form,  are   generally,  in   the  first  moment  of  IH 
lant  result,  or  searcely  hoped  for  emancipation,  n^MKj 
nkfully  regarded  and  acknowledged  as  interventkaiiD 
r  and  a  divine  agency;  though,  alas,  the  enthusiafllll 
ratitude  to  God,  even  when  it  does  take  a  passing UH 
s  heart,  is  wont  to  evaporate,  even  more  rapidly  llw 
VY  of  his  ardent  feeling^.  , 

)\vii  ai^e  has  afforded  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  tkkl 
T()  tliis  it  is  sufficient  to  alhidc  without  entering  iflli 
her  dis(jiiisitiou  concerning  it.  But  it  is  notiwyi^ 
ii'lci'lul  ('lian<^cs  for  good  or  happy  deliverances  fromlH^ 
if  evil  tluit  these  remarkable  divine  moments  or  thes^ 
unetun^s  aimoimce  themselves  in  the  history  of  fc 

\\'e  may  evin  recognise  them  in  every commenoemoit 
y  new  era  in  history,  ^'hich.  in  the  favourable  cririiiii 
y  and  trium])hantly  effected  by  a  some  higher  impnkl' 
iuely  imparted  power.     Many  instances  of  tfas  BbA 
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If  be  adduced  if  this  were  tlie  proper  place  for  it,  or 
ii.  The  fixst  triumpli  of  tlie  Croes  and  Christianity 
iblio  and  extended  to  ihe  whole  world,  under  Con- 
B  Great,  belongs  to  this  class.  As  a  second  instance 
lention  that  beginning  of  the  Christian  Empire  in 
oder  Charlemagne,  which  was  afterwards  to  receive 
development.  SuperfieiiJ  inquirers,  who  judge  by 
extemaJ  colouring,  are  in  danger  of  confounding 
Sve  beginnings — thcBe  tuming-pointa  of  a  higher 
n,  with  the  ordinary  event  of  a  revolution,  or  the 
decisive  step  of  energetic  usurpation.  But  to  the 
tent  observation  and  deep  penetration  they  arc  dis- 
from  the  latter  by  thc-ir  profound  historical  causes 
ittendSBt  circumstances,  and  by  a  peculiar  stump  of 
1  gnmJIeur.     In  short,  in  ihclr  caeence  they  ore 

bwrvationfl  must  have  made  it  evident  in  what 
"  >  of  a  theocracy  of  science.  The  power  of  truth 
scicRco  which  ia  directed  towards  God.  is  in  its 
a  loily  and  even  of  a  divine  nature.  But  it  is 
in  its  immediate  energy  of  operation,  mthout 
1  any  external  sanction,  or  even  form  thereof.  In 
my  error  also,  in  its  evil  effects,  is  most  unques- 
nd  in  the  fidlest  sense  of  the  term,  a  power;  and 
irely  in  a  sensuous  and  mat^riulittic,  or  relatively  to 
1  a  purely  negative  sense,  but  a  demoniacal  power 
h  a  most  enibairassing  and  perverting  iniluencc, 
has  been  often  and  in  our  own  times  most  uode- 
Iciit^d.  The  great  <lcgree  in  which  science  actually 
'  ~  as  a  power  is  not  apparent  so  long  as  we  limit 
on  to  the  history  of  the  human  inteUcct  in  our 
of  observation  and  the  ordinary  sphere  of  European 

the  Greeks,  for  example,  rhetoric  became  the  mere 
~  extrane^  corrupt  government,  and  followed  it  in 

dcTB.  Poetry,  mdecd,  was  the  handmaid  of  the 
DT^p  and  its  religious  legends;  but  BtiU,  as  being 

the  sport  of  funliiKj-,  it  moved  with  a  considcr&ble 
freedom.  Accordingly,  in  the  best  and  purest  aad 
'the  poets  of  antiquity,  a  proftiund  and  significant 

of  life  liee  under,  and  occasionally  appcaia  on  the 
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boo  of  Uieir  works,  irtuch,  aBConsidend&Dm  ari^^ 
new  and  in  a  liberal  spiril^  ii  neither  totaUy  irpugmuttM 
icdy  opposed  lo  a  higher,  or  even  thebi^ieet.  ■',«..  Cbiilil 
th.  But  (itill  Hucb  notes  of  a  dirinely  in^piwd  fecUng.  «U 
be  inspiration  attains  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  diiii 
uie,  is  very  far  from  amou  ting  to  the  power  of  nn  iJB 
,  its  actually  and  determining  inflnence  on  li&.  Tie  |M 
iphy  anil  scicni^c  of  the  Greelu,  from  its  bcginningttil 
le,  Btood  in  (locided  opposition  both  to  the  popular  ri^ 
I  to  the  state.  Accordingly,  they  either  exeroised  tan 
•nee  at  all  on  life,  or  at  least  no  uncoatested  o 
i,  their  effects  n'ere  rerj  tririaL  All  that  ci 
lofthc  subject  of  Orecianaoience  or  the  ideastfthft^ 
iliea,  with  a  slight  modification  and  ii 
hose  of  tbt  Romans, 
"he  remarks "c  :nade  above  on  ancient  art  and  poetiyfl 
d,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  application,  «  ti 
lantic  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  its  legends,  m,  ■ 
tic  fictions.  However  important  the  nobler  aim  "bl 
?y  here  pursued  to  tiJIuoncc  murals  ;iud  life,  still  tir-ii 
;hc  power  of  science  can  scarcely  come  in  here,  ill 
ncc  itself,  the  mcdiieTal  mind  wss  divided  in  its  pnndk' 

Un  one  hand  there  prevailed  a  strong  desire  alto  d 
\  forbidden — or  at  least  was  eappoeed  to  be  fiwbidte 

old  heathen  pliilosophy ;  on  the  other,  a*  loca  W 
<earcd  impos.'iible  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  an  ndl 
eavour  to  come  to  an  equitable  compromise  with  it,  • 
>t  to  make  a  rationally  Christiaii  application  of  i^  I 
ecially  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  the  jud^ent  of  thoM  i^ 
■d  as  supreme  monarch  over  all  the  sciences.  Uudsr  fli 
■umstancen.  and  confined  by  these  chains  of  anthari^ 
1  iin]K)Ssiblo  for  Cbristias  science  to  put  forth  its  M  pN 
-  mifilit.  or  to  exercise  any  material  influence  on  thesp 
life.  On  the  contrary,  agreeably  with  the  very  |nae^ 
the  Christian  life,  the  bitter  shows  itself  only  in  wdl 
>  St.  Bernard,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Kboolmeo.  1 
lie  genuine  sebolastie  philosophy,  as  haTing  its  origii  > 
fectly  heathen  dialectic,  neither  the  method  nor  ths  Iki 
bought  could  l)e  purely  Christian, 
low  t;Ti.'a.Xt.h>^  voNfci  Q{ad<incehaaih(iwnitidfwidial 
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And  at  the  same  time  the  iact  has  not  been  ovtr- 
L  ihat  this  powcT  has  gradually  assumed 

»r at  least  has  become  involved  inagnul 
ent  struggle,  which  as  yet  is  undecided,  between  a  destri 
'  lendency  of  mind  and  the  power  of  goi  " 
rtiiLg  itself  in  an  effort  of  restoration.     And  it  is,  perhi 

0  the  latter,  in  its  conflict  with  the  evil  principle  of 
i  the  denial  of  all  that  is  dirine,  that  the  idea  of  a 
of  science  and  Huth  a  higher  power  of  truth  is  really 
I.     For  this  alone  seems  likely  to  secure  to  it  the 
1  this  contest,  which,  so  lai  as  numbers 

we  turn  our  looks  to  a  more  distant  point,  and 
1  the  older  Asiatic  nations,  though  chii 
n  generally  witli  respect  to  the  religious  aspect  of  their 
mce  and  scientific  monuments,  here,  more  than  elsewhere, 
'ibU  meet  with  much  that  corresponds  with  this  idea,  and 
a  its  front  a  strong  theocratical  impress  and  signature. 
I,  therefore,  pre-eminently  sen-e  to  elucidate  this  idea. 
's  edifice  of  scientific  thought  among  the  Hindoos, 
m  its  fonn  of  sacred  laws,  systems,  and  authentic  com- 
es thereon— of  history,  legends  and  poetiy,  it  is  rot 
1  and  diversified  than  the  literature  and  philosophy 
e  Greeks,  forms,  nerertheless,  a  whole  where  every  part 
e  piece  and  one  mould.     In  all  its  manifold  forms,  it 
d  is  supported  on  the  same  foundation,  which  is  re- 

1  and  venerated  as  divine.  And  therein  lies  the  secret 
!■  incalculable  power,  to  which  it  owes  its  unshaken  sta- 
y  through  so  many  tens  of  centuries,  as  well  as  its  great 

n  the  whole  of  Indian  life,  which  has  derived  f 
ingiing  form  and  duration,  so  that  we  might  oli 
Here  has  science,  or  at  least  this  elevated  system 
),  become  the  animating  principle  of  life  and 


great 

ImuNM 
m  ^^^H 


b  the  many  and  great  e: 


s  which  ore  mixed  u 


jviih  the 


1  of  faith  and  thought,  I  am  not  disposed  t 
e  tEis  undcstructihic  principle  of  vitality  and  permni^cut 
.  life.     At  least,  if  something  must  l>c  ascrihcd  lo 
L^,  a  vast  deal  more  must  bo  assigned  TO  *i\c  vafow^eti 
_ath  that  is  also  contained  in  it.ajaA  viVitV, '4*.«^'^ 
y  adalterated  and  fidsified,  sti^  in  ite  \eafiMi%  %»»»»* 
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yeea  distinctly  jaoiitvod  teoi  the 

i&vtl  times  and  tiie  first  ppogeniton  «£  Hm 

7en  here,  in  this  edifice,  elbennte  ■! 
Qony  a  system  has  beeniatrodiioedfiNimAe*  ^ 
^h  the  latter  exerted  its  «ixtagoBistie  pitteq^ 
ly  and  far  less  pertanacioiMly  here  tf 
L  any  other  domain  of  the  European  nuad.'  For  h^ 
ly  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula  that  the  iMindflr  rfj 
[y  intellectual  and  ideal,  but  yet  demoBaaeal  and 
truly  anti-Christian  sect  of  philoaopligr  and  rdigiaa,^ 
about  as  many  centuries  before  the  CTiristMni 
.met  after  it,  and  whoN  followen,  .umbcnig 
.  of  the  whole  population  of  the  worid,  qwewi 
i-cast  of  Asia,  and  Tartary,  and  duBa,  fiNBad  adhenalil 

1.  Still  the  old  and  proper  India  did  not  remain  totaftf  li 
the  pernicious  tenets  of  Buddhism,  whidi  of  all  ichpi 

Lilosophical  sects  and  errors  is  the  most  fiital  aad  dcM 
that  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be. 
3t  us  now  glance  at  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  thH| 
ndeed  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  diriaell 
ith  for  that  nation,  and  for  all  others  who  should  ooM! 
utui'c  and  latter  times  of  Christianity  (a  law,  we  matf 

2,  which  is  expressed  in  a  language  so  thoroughly indifidii 
in  so  national  a  spirit,  that  it  often  becomes  tfaerdbyhjl^ 
urc  and  difRcult  to  understand),— nor  indeed  senenl^ 
3olo(^ical  li«::ht.  For  otherwise  the  example  we  hfrredsi 
he  illustration  of  the  theocracy  of  science,  would  be  ill 
with  the  matter  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  We ■ 
consider  it  simply  as  the  written  record  of  die  ocinl 

ent  of  the  nation,  both  in  its  legal  and  historieiil  cri 
!,  combinin*^  therewith  its  distant  promises  and  cxpec 
3  of  tlie  futiue — ^in  short,  as  the  history,  poetry, litnnti 
:ical  institutions  and  hopes  of  this  singuku*  people.  Vie 
it  tlien  in  this  light,  merely  in  its  hiunan,  nationtli  I 
)rical  aspect,  its  firm  and  lasting  inqsression  on  the  Jev 
i,  and  its  indestructible  effects,  which  snrnre  aU  t 
iges  of  time,  form  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon.  1 
aeans  of  it  tliis  ancient  people,  so  miraculottaly  andla 
ng  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  to  this  day,  thrce-fl 
by  centuries  froiatli^e  otV^oai  t»QCLUiQ8Ltian  4^  ita  £nt  " 
ts,  still  ono.  ami^  uSl  \3a  ^aa^vMa^^wL  «^ 
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liistoT}-,  «hiph  commonces  vrith  the   weond 

tt  re**lalion,  the  four  holy  Guspels,  ■with  VHrioDs  di- 

vpwtlra.  aod  tht?  givnt  prophetic  book  at  the  cImc  of 

"TB  the  «icep  frons  of  iBumination  to  which,  however,  I 

BOW  iimuvdiatelj'  rcl'er,  lest,  ns  I  observed  in  a  former 

t  Qlustratiaii  and  the  illuBtnitc'd  mntter  should  prove 

I.    Oot  of  this  first  germ  of  light,  as  it  was  candied 

in  n  living  tranamission  through  the  first  five  or  six 

K,  was  gnutuatly  raised  an  edifice  of  Christian  science 

■^t.     A  new  literature  was  fonncd  in  every  bmnch. 

ine  <w  history,  of  eloquence  or  controversy,  which, 

id  in  the  two  highly  cultivated  languages  of  clossieal 

1m»  esPTcised  the  greatest  possible  influeneo  not  only 

^Ing  generation,  but  on  all  subsequent  times. 

doubt,  and  especially  in  the  earher  centuricB, 

from,  or  rather  opposition  to,  the  prevailing  system, 

private  opinion  or  posttiTe  error,  intruded  itself  into 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  little  discords,  scarce 

in  the  entire  mass,  the  whole  forms,  as  a  system  of 

■n  intellectual  power  whose  cfitets  have  been  so  great 

•nthor»— or  rather  its  spokesmen,  have  wili  perfect 

'ewi  stylwl  the  Fathers  or  the  earthly  creators  and 

of  the'tnnirch.  i.  e.,  of  this  new  era  and  of  the  truth 

it,  without  change  indeed,  but  with  b 

itdt  widens  as  it  Sows. 

chooca  all  tliese  examples  from  well-known  matters 
direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  we 
1  of  R  theoerftcy  of  science,  or  a  dii-inc  power  a€ 
does  not  depend  tor  its  final  triumph  and  the 
)r  on  any  indif-idoal  force  of  genius, 
a  common  and  joint  operation  of  a 
forces— on  a  vast  nnd  comprehensive  edifice  ot 
iriciUB  indeed  in  its  composition  and  mental  cha. 
farm  of  expression,  but  etill  perfieptly  humioiniKiiig 
One  thing,  however,  is  indispensable.  A  divine 
onM  predominate  in  it.  'Ihe  foundation  on  wliid 
d  is  nipported  must  be  divine.  The  one  ray  of 
though  in  itself  it  be  never  hi  pure  and  bright  and 
bi  be  lenncd  divine — 0:1c  stroke  of  the  sword, 
80  akarpty  and  keenly  struck — the  one  coufroin^ 
art  ap  mad  maintainrd  by  aevet  «o  com^c^ksifa- 
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iTe  Kn  inteUigenee  (which  lenn  I  uae  to  convev  somttli 
lore  thnn  more  prudejwe)  i—all  these  \vill  avail  nottrngiW 
lis  new  flood  of  error  and  infidelity  and  of  Qodlesa  iilitll 
voughtH.  that  is.  which  ore  entirely  witlimit  God,  and  mill 
p  reference  to  Him,  proceed  from  impious  and  drauW 
elusion.  Against  the  inroad  of  atheis-m,  which  is  &t«M 
fo  on  oil  sides,  tlie  di^-ine  mij^ht  or  theocracy  of  true  »ai 
ui  alone  fumi«h  a  defence.  It  only  can  raise  a  uew  Ai 
ive  the  age  fi-om  perishiuj^  in  the  flood  of  spiritual  wickadi 
lut  with  this  view  the  most  essential  point  is  the  buHtli) 

oonsist^^nt  and  compact  whole,  while  those  who  wii^  ti 
peiatc  in  the  good  work  must,  like  the  builder  of  theui 
A,  have  their  regards  turned  chiefly  to  the  future,  1m 
IT  beyond  the  present,  and  its  minute  and  frequently  > 
■iflii^  controversies. 

This  DTie  theocracy  of  science,  resting  on  adiviiietmd 
1  man,  which,  tliough  it  is  inhom.  is  seldom  found  pure 
all  more  rarely  retains  its  purity  to  the  end,  must  look  n 
rate  to  secure  its  external  stability  and  unimpeded  actiim. 
lis  end  it  is  neeessary,  however,  that  the  state  should  ui 
:and  r.nd  recognise  its  own  divine  foundation,  and  lu 
lat  heavenly  ^pttcc  and  strength  which  religion  olooi!  n 
ifes  to  it  as  the  true  souite  of  its  vitality  and  pcimaiK 
adiWduuli!  can  at  most  do  nothing  more  than  co-opMl 
ringing  about  this  desirable  consummation.  Ther  mttfl 
ttempt  to  go  beyond  the  true  rehition  of  this  co-opo* 
!iaracter.  The  moving  power  must  come  from  above ;  iti 
roceed  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  all  truth. 

Phiiosophically  viewed,  indeed,  science  and  its  diiiiN 
eney  rests  on  the  good  and  genuine  aspirations  of  ihciu 
mscLOusness.     And  it  is  only  by  thu  rcstoiation  of  B 
lind  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  originally  came  frt* 
rcator's  hands,  that  science  can  attain  to  its  pcriict  ' 
'ow  that  the  consciousness  in  its  present  state  is  impff^ 
-,  mthcr,  that  as  compared  with  its  condition  whini.  is 
rst  fivsh  energy  of  life  and  in  full  and  unimpeded  ofoa 
uno  iuunediaU'ly  from  the  Creator,  it  is  no  longer  uaW" 
nconfu.'sed,  or  unimpaired,  as  it  iraa  almoat  our 
:mark.  so  it  has  been  kept  in  view  throughout  tb 
tries  of  Lectures.    The  most  natural  coDclnsior 
icreftire,  is  to  coasid^  U)e  possibility  of  i 
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S  diiinc  perfection,  as  being  the  only  method  wliich  cnn 
b  (cii'nce  a  rtabk  foundation  and  eoable  ita  GudwiU'd 
If  to  ttttAui  its  proper  end. 

lid,  dead,  and  obstiact  undcrstonding — in  a  passionately 
tt  nlnolute  will — in  a  reason  which  loses  itself  in  diu- 
§  or  amuses  itself  with  dynnraical  theories,  nnd 
ever  ruachcs  ita  true  object — in  a  Cincy  wliicli  is 
;»  after  and  pursuing  its  own  imagiuiitions,  living 
in  a  dreamy  and  imaginary  world  of  its  own ; — in 
rally  ttiulty  forms  of  thi-  human  consciousness,  ns 
liy  the  influence  of  sin  and  the  consequences  of  the 
n  Uiough  the  objects  of  this  vitiated  thought  mid  will 
I  :  [hemselvea  appear  perfectly  innocent,  indiffbrcnt,  un- 
.  nnd  cicn  intcUectunl)  lies  the  original  fotmtuiu  of  nil 
■r.'d  and  deadly  thinking.  The  soul,  in  the  centre  of  this 
■  .:-  source  nf  false  cogitation  and  false  vohtion.  Is  lont 
i.-iraclwi  many  ways,  impeded,  and  ns  it  were  crippled 
■I  idcncd.  But  atilj  it  remains  eternal  and  immortal. 
.-:l:'jgly,  the  soul  must  be  the  point  from  which  tlie  resto- 
'1  and  re-awakening  of  life  must  proceed.  But  this 
^ration  of  the  human  conswousness  to  perfection  is  to  be 
d  divine,  on  this  account,  because  it  can  only  be  reached 
ii'-  joul  rttuehing  itself  exclusively  to  what  wo  formerly 
!.  the  second  new  and  divine  BtKrting-point  of  huniau 
■  .-e.  Por  the  more  that  the  soul,  created  for  immortality 
i'  vitiR,  and  in  love  embracing  that  which  is  in  itself  im- 
',-2.  airojitg  this  great  and  new  word  for  man.  this  second 
.iin;iu;  in  (.iod,  and  is  impregnated  with  it,  in  the  same 
rrrilo  ri'^i'.nn  and  fancj' cense  to  be  at  issue  with  each  othci 
io  Ik'  iiidi'pendent.  isolated,  and  clashing  faculties;  and 
''v.  tlicj  bccnme  altogether  mei^d  in  the  one  thinking  mid 
i  M>ul,  Then,  too,  does  the  soul  cease  to  be  dead,  cold, 
li'iract,  and  becomes  instead  a  living  and  wakeful  spirit, 
-  "m  which  in  ita  new  life  works  freely  and  cnergeticallv. 
i,  is  no  longer  blind,  no  longer  passionately 
it  restored  to  sight,  becomes  one  with  the  intcmal 
c  third  member  of  Uie  human  consciousness.  And 
n  tho  will  is,  as  it  were,  fidiy  armed  and  equipped. 
I  external  sense,  which  hitherto  has  been  thoroughly 
R  the  will  is  restoi-ed  to  sight,  assumes  by  its 
n  w^Te  and  living  operation ;   and  the  inner  monil 
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BCiue,  which  before  was  merely  mibjectiTc 
exteniat  diBcpmment. 

ITiis  is  the  cud  of  perfection.  And  it  is  oely  on 
of  S  divine  restomtion  of  the  human  ccnsciousneas,  i 
to  it«  established  law  of  progrees,  that  the  divine  tei 
adence  can  attain  to  perfecticu.  With  the  attauune 
end  an  entirely  new  em  nill  conunenee.  But  the  iii' 
the  problem  which  \,^  i  age  has  to  solve  ariHS  an 
this  circuraBtance,  thai,  u  truly  new  era  and  a  &1* 
engaged  in  mortal  conflict.  The  former  can  only  i 
«na  flourish  when  the  latter  decays  and  is  got  rid  of, 
end,  the  present  ialsc  spirit  of  the  age,  whit^  is  h 
version  of  the  true  coemopolitan  spirit,  must  die  t 
And  this  must  be  brought  to  pass  by  tlie  sword  of  tlu 
of  etemul  truth,  which  picrcea  even  to  the  joints  ani 
and  diWdcs  asunder  soul  and  spirit.  For  the  immoi 
create<l  and  God-devoted  soul  requires  to  be  sepaj 
detached  from  the  eo-callcd  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
up  and  compounded  of  so  many  dim,  &ke,  unpnfM 
Bpirit?.  And  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  itself  De  ent 
verted  and  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  opea  < 
of  its  error,  and  wh^  once  whaterer  m  it  is  total^ 
been  adjudged  to  eternal  death,  it  will  itself  be  remv 
purified  in  the  fiery  floods  of  the  truly  new  tuaas. 

In  this  divine  restoration,  howerer,  of  tlie  human  < 
ness,  or  theocroey,  man's  part  must  be  wlu^y  pew 
enoupih  if  he  docs  not  hmder  or  retard  it;  foe  m 
sense  he  can  at  least  co-operate  in  bringiag  it  to  pM 
that  final  eonaummation  towards  which  that  bus 
which  as  yet  is  entirely  hidden  and,  as  it  were,  ehob 
false,  longs  and  yearns, — that  peace  of  Ood,  of  i 
highest  and  best  religious  peace  is  but  a  fbiebodn 
and.  n.s  it  were,  the  first  weak  grade  or  Btep,CMUU)tbi 
about  by  hunuin  art  and  power.  It  is  not  hy  mj  i 
courtesy,  which  in  this  ease  would  be  highly  eaif^ 
by  any  amalgamation,  which  in  the  presant  apkeis  ■ 
dictoiy  to  cvciy  notiou  of  riffht,  that  that  peats 
brought  about,  m  which,  accoraing  to  ne  ytaa  or  v 
promise,  there  is  to  be  one  fold  and  one  flhcfh* 
accomplishment  must  be  reserved  eatiralr  tM  Hia* 
■U  eternity  has  been  and  still  is  the  gsedlbsilMi^ 
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,  UiM*.  nt  thi«  point,  having,  by  means  of  Uie  idea  of  tt 
ion  of  dte  human  consciouaneaa  to  its  nrigtiial  (livinc 
m.  arrived  at  a  close.  I  «-ilI  puiisi;  a  fen  momenta  to 
c  more  a  rapid  snrvey  of.  anil  to  throw  a  cleaivr  light 
post  Iiibours.  And  herein  I  shall  purposely  rofer  to 
"wm  of  philoKophy.  and  the  designntiotw  of  its  scTCral 
mlly  fflvea  in  the  Behoofs.  'ITie  firet  6Te  Lectures 
t  the  human  soul  in  the  wide  extent  of  Its  original 
k  n«  only  to  lift  but  alio  to  nature  and  to  God,  and 
'Consequently  of  psychology,  though  in  a  wider  sense 
I  Hriifnee  whieli  is  usually  occupied  with  this  subject. 
•  next,  aa  disouswng  tlie  divine  order  of  things,  con- 
b  iptcips  of  natural  theology,  though  treated  of  in  a 
r  Irrin^  method  nnd  reintion,  and  entering  historically 
i¥idiud,  no  h-ts  tlinn  onivprsal,  life.  Of  die  last  seven 
■e  fiwi  three  were  devoted  to  thfi  investigation  of 
f  kere  c\ankine<.l  its  fundamental  principle  of  the 
■  highest  science  and  divine  faith,  the  discrimina- 
h  in  ibv  strupsrle  between  faith  and  scepticism,  and 
1  eanelnsion  in  the  unity  of  thi»  higher  science  and 
lb  the  true  life  and  its  influence  therein.  This  higher 
1  ao  fiir  B«  it  considers  the  tnte  essence  of  things',  ti^fat 
dooffnated  on  ontology.  And.  indeed,  since  it  derives 
Tuf  from  a  divine  principle,  it  might  not  inaptly  be 
D  applied  or  mixed  thciilogy,  in  the  same  sense  as  t^vt 
Imb  is  employed  in  the  mathcmQiical  sciences,  viz., 
int  part  of  snch  on  applied  tlieo!<^.  In  this  sense 
bkI  pnrt  thereof  would  be  foi-med  by  the  metaphysics 
IB  the  tetenceof  that  which  isabovenatnre.  whose  pro- 
>iaia  indicate  all  higher  and  supernatural  principles  in 
lie  sphere  of  existence  and  the  actual  world,  so  far  as 
Hi  Io  man  to  know  them.  Emjdoying  the  oiil  phraseo- 
d  division  of  the  schools,  we  might  term  this  a  cos- 
>  in  a  moral  and  inleUectual  sense,  and  with  a  regard 
t  biunun  philosophy  can  attain  to.  The  s^'mbolicol 
rf  the  divine  commnnieation  in  religion,  the  divine 
"  m  of  the  stjite,  the  Godword  tendency  of  scii 
(ntjnn  of  the  consciousness  by  God,  form,  ai 
r  poles  or  summits  of  all  these  principles,  which  trans* 
i  overptwB  the  merely  natural. 

;  the  accomplishment  of  perfectkin   i 
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limoly-restorcd  consciousness,  Had  also  tn  the  tU 
•xisEence.  or  in  nature  itself,  a  few  words  yet  renm  1 
idiied.  And  thus  thi"  last  suction,  considered  as  a  tixm 
s  based  on  a.  divine  principle,  eo  far  as  this  is  atuumli 

Kow  tlie  first  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  the  t 
!oiisciou-inpss,  as  accomplished  by  Qod,  will  be  the  resW 
)f  tJic  iliviiie  imagi  ncas  in  man.    like  soul 

lorilied  and  made  <  -gain,  becomes  once  men 

iually  fruitful,  and  "  -nal  productiveness,  whic 

he  pure  spirits  do  ,  is  rendered  similai,  tho 

LU  infinite  distance  u  f  secondary  sense,  to  the  ( 

a  His  productive  en,;'  :  livingly  opcrati>-e  epirit 

creature  is  like  to  tha' I Jieiiig  who  is  increate  an 

kli  eternity,  while  the  livingly  active  sense,  as  the  third 
)ur  or  element  in  the  perfected  consckousncag,  is  simiL 
Mirrcspondcnt  to  the  divine  operating  word.  And  la 
hin  livingly  quickened  and  completely  restored  conscio 
nan  reassumes  his  original  true  and  distinct  relat 
lature.  By  the  soul,  first  of  nil,  he  is  reunited  to  0 
lis  spirit,  now  restored  to  true  life,  he  enters  into  a 
ind  clear  communion  with  all  other  kindred  Bpiiits;  : 
lis  will,  now  clearly  seeing  and  working  in  Qod,  he  a 
inee  more  his  originnl  relation  to  nature  as  her  fiist-bt 
md  her  legitimate  lord. 

But  nature,  as  the  creature  that  groaneth  and  tiani 
lain  toji^'ther,  waiteth  ill  earnest  expectation  fi>r  its 
ion  and  restoration.  And  this  is  the  only  view  of  it 
lither  founded  in  truth  or  really  Cliristian.  And  in  d 
if  creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  lies  a  fnl 
irophetic  intimations  ibr  nature.  WhUe  she  seems 
vholc  to  be  deeply  slumbering,  this  alone  excitea  a  ho 
Treat  and  general  awakening;  whereas  it  is  scanelj  a  j 
ion  and  a  half,  or  two  at  most,  aince  physical  scdeai 
lei^iii  to  awaken  out  of  the  grave  of  its  own  dead  i 
vk'n  ill  nature  itself,  no  less  than  in  the  smenoe  of  it,  aU  I 
;unk  in  death. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  this  Chiistii 
>f  nature  and  a  dj-namical  jihyaiology  evince  so  little  al 
ncut.  Vor  tho  latter  invuiaoly  ic^uda  the  sjrstem  of 
■s  something  a.^»o\lite  >&&  «a  ^jenM^web.  '»aiqjs>n  ia 
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lot  tliis  it  cvid^ntlv  is  not.  And  indeed  many  an  eloquent! 
thcologirni  essay  on  the  proofs  of  dtsign  in  nature  and  on  its 
indications  of  tlie  goodness  of  the  Creutor.  Bets  out  on  a  simi' 
Imly  defective  hypothesis,  that  nature,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, IK  exactly  the  same  as  God  orig:inally  created  it.  But 
this  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  promise  ho  expressly  and 
dislinflly  made  to  the  last  times,  of  "  new  heavens  and  a  new 
"irth."  For  this  not  merely  implies,  but  rather  asserts, 
■'..It  nature  stands  in  need  of  a  grand  rcnoradon,  which  it 
L  iutscerds  the  ordinary  course  of  iis  proper  powera  of  develop- 
I II  nt  to  accomplish,  and  which  consequently  is  ooly  conccir- 
abtc  us  brought  about  by  the  immediate  operation  of  divina 
power,  or  of  a  celestial  theocracy  for  this  purjwse,  in  the  tims 
of  the  universal  regeneration. 

\Vc  are  far  more  ready  and  disposed  to  assign  to  ths 
I'liwers  of  evil  a  greater  influence  and  a  wider  field  of  opcrn- 
!  Ill  in  the  worldof  man  than  in  thesj-stcmof  nature.     But  it 

[lorhaps  more  conformable  to  truth  to  sec  in  the  present  con- 
I'-Anin  of  the  latter  a  state  of  truce  with  the  ci-il  and  destrue- 
tiie  powers  which  formerly  raged  more  fiercely — an  interval 
during  which  the  conflict  is  confined  within  certain  limits, 
rather  than  as  a  complete  and  perfect  peace.  Its  external 
iaflnenceH,  aa  they  affect  man,  must  not  be  token  for  the  stood- 
ird  in  this  case.  For  they  may  be  merely  accidental ;  just  as 
the  ordinary  inundations  belong  to  the  economy  of  the  balance 
of  the  elementary  forces  of  nature,  and  as  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests, which  occasionally  are  fearfully  destructive,  are  never- 
UwtcM.  it  is  clear,  a  process  necessary  for  the  purification  and 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
bets  of  medical  esperience  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease or  even  births  of  faulty  or  defective  organiRotion — ns  well 
as  the  loBlhsome  generation  of  insects  in  the  atmosphere  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  many  diseased  states  in  both, 
when  viewed  simply  and  elementarily,  and  apart  from  the 
""jal  principle  of  epidemic  contagion,  appear  to  point  rather 
.1  >time  in^insical  evil  and  originally  wild  demoniacal  cha- 
.  n  ;er  ill  the  sphere  of  nature,  even  though  they  only  occur  aa 
I  M-eptions  to  these  general  laws.  How  deadly  eveu  sidereal 
miloencea  may  prove  is  at  least  established  by  the  fact  of 
iimacj'-  In  those  fields  of  celestial  liglil,  loo.  atvi  'Cbase^iTi.- 
liunt  hosts  of  heaven,  which,  ns  nature's  laova  xtfAfvB^  w^ 
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Mr  chorms,  become  i-isihlc  only  by  ni^il,  anil  i 
aselvcs  to  the  ctklta  mid  ttonqujl  so'.tl,  all  is  not  n 
?ct  iinisou  and  hanxwny  na  the  fii-st  impresfiioQ  wmil 
>  suppose'.     A  aoii:  of  dlscoi'd  arises  from  th?  in  .. 
»  of  those  eoeentiicany  revolving  slarB.  which.  tiouBhl 
leix  oppeai'ance.  aecm  to  be  pivtty  nnmoroiia — excni 
ST  a  watery  or  an  ai-id  influence  on  the  tcrrpstrinl  a" 
re,  and  whosi:  pnths  astronomy  has  indeed  «i!imb 
gh  her  cnlculntiona  hnve  not  always  beea  vcrifiHi 
knowledge,  too.  and  recorded  olncn'otions  of  the  ret 
SB,  i.  e.,  in  this  sense  of  the  earth  itself,  dot*  nal 
lad  the  anr&ce — coiueqnentlT  to  only  one  portion 
yet  perhaps  that  tittcmal  port,  which  in  hidden  ft 
le   verj-  one   tluit  is   motit  deeply  aignifirauit.  »nd  I 
ly  akin  to  tlie  etemaL     Namre,  in  her  interior  and  nM 
perhaps  pi)SS(>S9  little  resemblance  to  what  wv  »ee  (if  1 
mally.     At  every  step  wc  sluniblo  on  .*>rae  new  prerf. 
ignomnce.  iind  mudi  oUo  that  |p.Te8  an  intiinntion  at 
and  unknown  world. 

ature  in  genera!  may  for  as  be  compared  to  <i  tow«i 
imid  of  hicro|;lyphics  heaped  tog;ether  at  random.  M 
:h.  with  mil  utmost  pains,  we  can  scarcely  sneccf^ 
ging  together  and  deciphering  two  or  three  at  mi> 
c  wc  have  not  the  key  for  intc-i-prcting  the  nifanins  a 
r  of  the  whole.  For  w«  must  not,  as  imder  t  very  oi 
IS  idea  is  often  done,  seek  this  in  nature  itself,  but  t 
y  in  its  divine  principle.  For  in  this  mtisf  all  that 
LtcUigiblc  find  its  solution.  Now  in  diat  one  pvt 
.re  which  we  arc  best  acquainted  with,  its  nir&oe — rf 
law  of  soxuid  distinction  which  reigns  not  (nlyiel 
inl  hut  also  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  which,  moRor 
.  cei-win  sense  prevails  in  the  very  atmosphere  aad 
leiitary  oigans  of  life — no  other  law  of  uttore  is  bo  ■ 
al  as  ihnt  of  death.  But  if  it  be  true  that  throngb  li 
it  and  power  of  evil  who  first  revolted  fttnn  God,  *i 
e  into  the  world  and  also  mto  nature,  then  mnst  1 
hly  and  now  natural  death  ha^'e  proceeded  fimn  tbcaod 
ternal  death. 

ery  questionable,  in  this  case,  wosld  ft  sppor  t»  1 
tlicr  the  infX  Kai\  rsn^ToA  cT«^'a.<nA  <4  vKtare  were  >tf 
I  immorta\.    It  \l« -wVwft  «»««i 
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liieroglyphics,  then  are  they  liyins  creatures;  and  can  we, 
judging  of  Him  in  Himself  and  His  proper  nature,  suppose 
that  He  would  conceiTe  of  or  create  aught  else  than  what  is 
eternal  and  immortal  ?  The  old  curse  still  hangs  over  nature, 
wherein  the  first  author  and  inventor  of  death  has  contrived 
to  root  himself  so  deeply.  And  that  malediction  was  not 
lemoved  by  the  first  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deepened 
tnd  confirmed  by  him.  And  even  at  the  divine  renewal  of 
tibe  human  race,  the  same  anathema  was  again  pronoimced 
ipon  the  natural  tree  of  an  earthly  life,  condemning  it  to 
wither  still  more  and  more  under  the  baneful  dominion  of 
death.  The  victory  over  death  is  only  to  be  gained  together 
vith  the  perfection  of  man.  And  then  shall  follow  a  theo- 
cnusy  and  divine  renovation  of  nature,  under  which  all  that  is 
tiieiein  shall  again  become  immortal.  A  perfect  harmony 
aksll  thereby  be  restored  to  the  whole  of  creation. 


XKD   OF  FHILOSOFHT   OF   LIFE, 


ILOSOPHY   OF    LANGUAGE. 


PREFACE  OF  TIIE  GERMAN  EDITOR. 
B  pages  we  give  to  the  world  the  philosophicnl  Lec- 
te  F.  V.  Schlcgcl  delivered  laat  winter,  at 
lerous  and  distiuguishcd  auditory — thi;  last 
sot  of  his  life  and  mind.  To  many  of  his  personal 
*hey  will  probably  be  welcome,  as  enabling  ihem,  in  the 
of  what  their  own  oara  so  lal«ly  heard,  to  realise  more 
y  the  matter  of  the  Lectures,  and  the  whole  person  of 
■nt  individual  who  was  so  unexpectedly  taken  nwajr 
mg  them.  But  to  a  Btill  larger  circle  of  the  firiendd 
■B  of  Schlt^U  this  publication  will  no  doubt  be 
;,  especially  since,  under  a  pervading  reference  to 
i,  it  throws  much  light  and  more  folly  carries  out  the 
tranced  by  Schlegel  in  the  Lectures  delivered  two  years 
it  Vienna,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  In  this  rich  and 
t  fragment,  Schlcgel's  whole  idea  of  phUoaophy  stjmda 
e  clear  and  distinct,  though  for  its  complete  eluci- 
d  exposition  it  was  his  intention,  had  he  been  spared, 
at  least  one  more  series  of  Lectures  to  the  three 

0  the  world. 

present  publication  is  eminently  ca1cult\tcd  to  show 
I  these  three  connected  series  of  Lectures  it  was  the 
ifiist  object,  both  ns  a  thinker  and  teacher,  to  accom* 
ivey  the  living  words  of  his  inmost  mind, 
h  the  fruits  of  many  year^'  study  and  research,  to  all 
jnsibility  or  disposition  likely  to  be  roused 
lalcd  thereby  to  pursue  or  pramotc  some  kindred 
r  abject.    It  would,  therefore,  be  a  proof  of  giuve 
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mlsoonceptiou,  to  moke  sucli  requisitions  on  thcae  Lectn 
ore  incompatible  with  this  end  and  with  the  characlei 
they  most  covet,  of  being,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  ti 
liviilg  discourse  Fo(  to  satisfy  such  denuud*  wu : 
the  design  or  wish  of  the  author.  It  wai  not  his  p 
other  to  take  some  single  abstract  notion,  and  by  A 
elncidation  to  mok-  rvd  obvious,  nor  to  s«t  i)| 

rigorously  limited  :  oticms,  with  its  definitio 

tibHraiy  tcmunok^  ?  greot  merit  should  be  m 

MHuiit  in  Buch  reguj  plan  nnd  faithM  execol 

dwuld  everywhere  comioanu  ibo  notice  and  the  wonda 
reader.  In  short,  it  was  not  hia  object,  in  some  partial 
lation  of  the  reason,  ciclu^ively  to  set  fortli  a  long  k 
abstract  propositions  as  a  model  and  precedent  for  sucli 
Those,  however,  who,  to  use  ScUegel's  own  words,  loo 
these  Lectures  as  a  seiies  of  questiona'tD  which  the 
hearts  silently  indeed  give  n  Doneuirent  mswer,  or  find 
the  satisfactory  solutioti  to  many  difficulties  n^ested  I 
own  reflections  on  the  life  and  mind  of  mat,  will  not  I 
to  get  rid  of  a  jnst  and  righteous  aonow,  to  think  ti 
voice  fi-om  which  tliey  still  looked  for  maaywchqaMti 
and  mucli  similar  instroction,  is  nddcoly  nleBced,  ■ 
none  remains  who,  as  inheritii^  the  quit  of  the  depn 
as  bis  favourite  and  intelligent  scholar,  i«  Me  te  ttff 
is  still  wanting. 

With  tilis  heavy  feeling  of  »orrow,  it  aeems  pedi^ 
sistcnt  to  c\pi'ess  a  passing  regret  tlwt  the  aatbcr  hM  b 
permitted  himself  to  superintend  this  editaon  of  his  L( 
aikd  to  make  those  corrections  which  hece  and  then 
have  api>cared  to  him  desirable.  A  £ew  pasMkges  (i 
thus  in  the  text  + )  were  marked  by  Schl^el  himself  «t 
emendation  or  eatai^meat,  and  the  lost  of  theae  oon 
wc  cannot  but  miss  and  r^ret. 


LECTURE  I.  * 

ifaj— mud  this  t^i-in  best  cxpressos  the  histoiical 
conct-pticm  as  it  was  imdc^TEtoad  by  the  Gn-cks, 

misly  and  ingeniously  developed  it — I  undei-gtond 
ad  nalurnl  CMiriosity.  so  liir  as  it  is  luuvcrsul  in 
Dot  &i>m  the  first  limited  to  any  oue  spcci6o 

irnl  curiotnty  coosf  qucntly,  stimulated  by  the  iiiys- 
istcsce,  whether  in  the  exterunl  world  or  of  its 
1.  would  fain  make  oU  these  cniemas  clear 
I  by  attaining  to  on  inward  illuminatiou,  would 
true  s^ificution,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the 
J  kcj'-word  of  Ufe.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no 
ktibt  but  that  the  possession  of  this  reviWtyinK 
It^-word  wonld  give  to  life,  both  individual  and 
more  esLnllcd  energj-. 

ng  less  than  nn  inlcmal  light  of  intellectual  bright- 
Ihe  spirit  inadi?  clcur  to  itself,  Is  that  search  afW 
ftowlcdgc,  by  which  wo  discorer  the  key-word  and 
lUoii  o(  life,  as  a  whole.  By  it  all  the  powers, 
d  fhcutties  of  the  soul  arc  strengthened  snew, 
nutcd,  and  augmented  in  Torcc  and  fertility.  And 
\  prefer  to  give  the  name  of  aoiencc  to  this  liighest 
speculative  knowledge  or  pursuit  of  internal  oer- 
ivine  truth,  we  object  not,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted 
ft  a  science  pi-ccisely  in  the  some  sense,  and  still 
tiv  the  same  en'  similar  form,  as  the  other  scieucos. 
directed  to  «ne  specific  aim  and  limited  to  one 
life  Olid  the  free-formed  fipirit  itself,  ever 
Brfiil,  Tcrsatilc,  and  infinitely  varied,  both  in  iiitcmal 
Dd  external  manifestation,  ore  the  wu)-c  of  man's 
id  speculative  spirit.  A  ready  and  upposilc  illus- 
clearly  demonstrate  this  peculiar  fncdom  and 
iety  in  the  methods.  Bpecics,  and  developni'--utB  of 
At  any  rate,  if  it  do  not  place  it  \i\Jalv  VAh^ 
ft  at  least  suggests  the  idea  ot  it-    l^ic  '«n.X.\£ii. 
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dialogaes  of  Plato— that  great  maator  of  ylillnwiihJ 
sition  and  of  the  thinking  dialogiie  of  aounoepiRlfcil 
liTing  and  changing  play  of  thought,  and  ennHt  ip 
inyestigation— ore  perhiqps  not  lew  diyenified  in  tUr  f 
not  less  wonderfoU;^  manifold  and  eznbemit  wA  I 
riches  of  genins;  not  lew  peculiar  in  their  genenla 
tion,  as  wdl  as  external  development;  not  IflwexqaUlB 
finish  of  the  several  parts  and  divisions,  than  the  poctie 
ductions  of  the  greatest  and  most  admhied  of  dnoniliil 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  art  andtfasii 
of  the  poet  and  of  the  thinker,  will  be  least  indined  to  i 
the  justice  and  accuracy  of  this  comparison.  We  fl 
the  instance  of  Plato  wiui  greater  confidence,  not  ctifl 
he  stands  alone,  as  inimitaole  for  beauty  of  exposition,! 
fulness  and  grace,  as  well  as  spirit  and  vividxiew  of  it} 
also  because  (as  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  apd 
compositions  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity)  ere 
of  inquiry  previously  opened,  as  well  as  every  road  a 
way  of  dialectic  subtilty  still  conceivable  or  possibk 
perfectly  familiar  to  this  lofty  intellect.  There  was,  in  A 
field  of  speculative  thought  and  investigation,  howcTer! 
deep,  that  remained  unexplored  by  hmi.  From  any 
his  most  perfect  masterpieces,  consequently,  wc  mig^ 
haps,  by  a  precise  and  eidiaustive  analysis  of  the  art  ai 
that  lies  hidden  in  it,  gain  a  more  correct  notion  of  tl 
and  profitable  method  of  speculative  thought  and  inveit 
than  from  many  or  most  of  our  compendiums  of  all  a 
ideas  and  metaphysical  chimeras,  or  from  the  systems ) 
sent  in  vogue  of  unconditional  logical  negation. 

In  order,  however,  to  establish  this  view  of  a  true 
sophy  of  life,  which  in  its  very  form  is  also  living,  it  if 
ccssary  to  appeal  to  any  single  example,  even  though  it 
80  8plcndid  as  that  of  the  Socratic  sdiool  in  general 
Plato,  the  greatest  thinker  it  has  produced.  For  in  fi 
whole  history  of  philosophy,  from  its  commencement 
close,  will  serve  as  a  proof  and  confirmation  of  its  trot 
various  ways  does  it  teach  and  convince  us  that  in  tbi 
struggle  after  truth  the  most  divergent,  and  evfen  appi 
contradictor}'  methods  and  tendencies  may,  however,  atf 
ally  do,  lead  to  similar  conclusions,  nay,  to  one  commoa 
It  shows  ua  t\kat,\ioweN«t  NvfisNA  T&K^\A^^^^K^^tiiA 
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!  eagerlf  Bought  jewel  of  truth  itself — is  by 
vauB  alwaj-s  and  id  all  cases  tied  to  any  immutable  and 
htsve  rule  of  one  fixed  form  and  solely  felicitous  method 
^'mi;ht,  09  to  a  magic  charm  ou  M'hich  all  depends,  and 

■  -vliich  all  success  must  flow.  The  hibtoiT  of  philoaophy, 
1.  for,  understood  in  its  full  extent,  in  ita  correct  seuBe 
[iirit,  and  in  its  deepcBt  significancy.  what  else  is  thia 
;lii?  internal  reverse  of  the  picture  of  mun? — tlie  iutel- 
.  1  half  of  humanity,  in  its  development  through  all  the 

Mr  and  remarkable  processes  which  in  the  pursuit  and 
lUun  of  truth — thut  noblest  exercise  of  man's  powers  and 
ube*— he  has  at  any  time  bnd  recourse  to.  And  in  tmcing 
I  gndual  pro^eesioD.  we  may  easily  discern  un  invisible 
limee  which  shows  itself,  cspceiBlly  in  the  more  remarkable 
■k  ur  tran-sitioD -points  and  decided  periods  of  tlie  struggle. 
''-f  general  exciting  cause,  and  the  new  directions  which 

■  l^  iird  inteileetual  development  oceasionally  tooli  up,  and 
.T  it  followed,  an  entirely  distinct  order  of  things  mani- 

"  iL-t-lf  to  the  glance  that  looks  beneath  the  suriuce,  of  a 
biebur  and  more  exalted  nitture  than  aught  whicli  is  com- 
MBtul  established  by  the  insignifieant  rule  of  our  ordi- 
f  Kbool  methods,  or  which  is  only  estimated  and  judged 

'  i  •  by  no  means  my  wish  to  set  aside  the  usual  scholastic 

-n  the  aeademieal  exposition  of  scientific  philosophy,  or 

■  ay  to  dejircciatc  it  when  it  is  effectively  carried  out  on 

*  iirineiples.    In  its  right  place,  and  when  the  occasion  de- 

'  ii.ve  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  indispensable.    It  is  not 

^■.tltleclcd  with  impunity.     This  is  especially  the  case  in 

;   liod  of  our  life  which  is  more  particularly  and  esclu- 

ikvoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  when  philosophy 

~  lily  takes  its  place  among  the  rest  in  the  academical 

.  ^iiid  also  in  the  systematic  mode  of  instruction  assumes 

I  -imilir  to  the  other  sciences.     It  is  involved  in  the 

■'     -  ■■(  d  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  developed  idea 

.K    free  and  e\-er.varying,  ever-shiiling  form 

'  1 1  the  vet}'  nature  of  philosophical  thought  and 

..i,u   when   circimtstances    predispose,  and    its 

Et'iatious  aflbrd  the  opportunity  and  occasion,  jihilo- 
ild  adopt  and  appropriate  the  limited  tuiA  \«!«  (Jaso- 
o/  other  sciences,  or,  as  I  would  ratlici  cnva^s  "■&, 
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may  and  can  condescend  to  assame  them.  But  fliii : 
q>ecial  application  for  some  collateral  purpose,  a  devii 
exception  trom,  and  not  the  rule  itself,  if  wo  thereb 
•tand  the  natural  rule,  or  that  irhich  is  essential  and 
wd  consequently  the  simplest  and  highest. 

As  regards,  however,  the  philosophy  whiclijpteta 
&B  Bciencu  of  life,  and  not  merely  of  the  school,  tliii 
follows  from  the  ioct,  that  when  token  as  a  whole,  i 
tiie  question  is  not  of  any  apecinl  application  to  a] 
Tiew  and  object,  its  form  also  must  be  free  and  yiv^a 
qoeutly,  even  when  classed  and  associated  with  ' 
Miences,  it  justly  lays  claim  to  the  first  place  among 
bong  of  a  different  nature  and  origin. 

It  is  for,  therefore,  from  being  requisite  IhKt  pi 
fiillofving  the  mathematical  sciences  as  a  handmaid,  a 
dcavoiir  servilely  to  copy  them,  as  has  been  so  often  ei 
done.  ;ind  in  spite  of  experience  of  its  impracticab; 
and  over  again  attempted.  Still,  with  a  true  view  < 
philosophy,  mathematical  science,  howerer  dead  in ; 
even  fatal  to  a  higher  spirit,  attains  under  profound 
hcnsion  to  intrinsic  significance,  and  becomes  ele> 
ennobled,  Ilic  true  method  (that,  namely,  which  aloni 
to  be  so  called,  the  method  of  truth,)  is  based  on  t 
process  of  tliought  and  its  living  deTetoument,  in ' 
thouf;ht  springs  and  unfolds  itself  naturally  from  an 
rigidly  excludes  all  that  is  foreign  and  repugnant 
method  do's  not  move  in  paragraphs  and  numbeiet 
lions,  muking  an  outward  parade  of  an  apparently  sb 
of  evidence,  in  which,  however,  a  rigid  scrutiny  oft* 
Boitie  specific  link  in  the  chain  totally  valueless  an 
illative  tiirce,  or  at  least  weak  and  fer  ^^aa  Client,  or 
a  fiilse  position,  to  which  it  has  properly  no  reference 
in  nppfiiniiice  filling  the  void  it  covers.  Thus  it  is 
what  wi'  ciill  system, or  systematic.  Weareindeedac 
to  eiiij)loy  this  word  in  a  twofold  sense, — either  t 
pniiw:-,  or  in  an  evil  and  deprecatory  signification, 
hitter  use  wc  say,  "  This  or  that  work  is  nothil 
sj-stem."  or  "According  to  this  or  that  system."  Bu 
phr;iiS('*-'.  when  criticising  any  comprehensive  theoiT 
tific  tlioiifOit,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  work  u 
without  foimdation,  purely  and  absolutely  imagiiiiiy. 
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f  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  Hpciid  mora 
«  apon  it.  Uur  mtMuiitig  rnthrr  is,  that  while  cunUuniBg 
J  that  is  true,  and  mueh  that  ia  excellent,  undue  ira- 
is  Mcrihcd  to  the  fystont,  or  too  much  ]s  inferred  from 
:hing  bting  forcibly  made  to  *rree  with  it,  and  itself 
1  beyond  the  limits  of  subcr  truth :  in  a  word,  thst  tho 
latic  ooherenoc  is  only  estemal  and  iipeciotu,  and  the 
It  of  much  labour  and  art.  In  reality  this  is  very  Ere> 
idy  th?  case.  This  coureu  is  too  often  punucd  in  tfaa 
and  discoveries  of  modem  science,  cNpeoially  in  thon 
B  which  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  phyaicat  lift 
preservation,  and  are  consequently  most  influenced  by 
bKinable  idt<as,of  the  nge.  Some  happy  thought,  bearii^ 
•y  Mamp  of  genius,  some  ingenious  idea  or  entirely  new 
f  U  started;  on  this  foundntion  a  Gi,-stem  is  forthwith  raised 
r  by  Ibc  author  himself  or  his  fotlowprs  ivnd  disciple*,  j 
iced  with  the  ardour  of  entliufitasm.  the  novel  theory  ifl  I 
r  extended  and  promulgated,  and  becomes  the  watcli- 
l  of  B  sect  or  party,  until,  dcftenernting  into  a  mei* 
•faion.  and  being  borne  up  awhile  by  the  eddies  of  the 
noment,  ii  sinks  at  last  into  insignificance,  and  is  swallowed 
Bp  by  tho  >-asl  stream  of  time.  When  onee  the  matter  has 
tcaehed  this  point  nr  this  stage  in  the  pathology  of  human 
thoutcht  and  opinion,  then  that  first  happ>'  idea  und  original 
i&ttntiou  nay  De  considered  as  good  as  d<-fuiict.  or  at  least  is, 
IB  it  were,  buried  alive,  and  the  true  rital  principle  wfaidl 
ariffitinlly  animated  it  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

Bat  in  a  good  and  legitimate  sense  we  miiy  characterise  n 
tei«Btific  H-ork  or  a  scheme  of  thouebt  as  Hystcmatii!.  or  u 
Ibnoing  a  si-stem  in  itself,  and  as  sueh  approve  of  it,  if  only  it 
po»8CE»cs  the  virtue  of  internal  cousistc^ncy.  and  the  spirit  of  . 
unity  pen-odes  and  animates  it.  And  if  this  consistency  of 
ide*  be  really  intrinsic  and  spiritual,  and  at  tlie  same  tiiM 
linttg  and  natural,  it  will  be  easily  recognised  in  its  perspi- 
caciwLS  simplicity  of  form  and  expression.  It  will  need  neither 
IIm  rxtemol  display  of  systematic  precision  and  prolis  demon- 
■batire  urgumentotioo.  nor  the  apparently  rigid  ooncatenatioB 
of  parscraphs,  in  which,  bowe^Tr.  the  forced  connexion  niid 
the  pnnoplitd  army  of  propositions  form  but  a  poor  device  tr 
oonct'ul  the  deficiency  of  intrinsic  life  and  uii\t^. 
Ibe  oaso  is  pnciaely  the  nunc  with  tlm  «GMn»n  cA*^ 
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thon^t  and  philosophy,  as  with  estcTnal  life  noil  d«ily  ^ 
rience.  Nothing  is  more  highly  estimated  in  socittj.faiuM 
or  politico,  than  an  active  and  consistent  cliaiaLier.  ' 
perly  Bpeaking,  this  example  is  not  bo  much  a  anak  » 
nry  &ing  itself,  or  the  same  subject  viewed  from  wW 
ground  or  in  a  difil'Tcnt  relation.  But  this  high  and 
moperty  of  a  genuine  eonsistency  of  character  doO 
depend  on  the  delivery  of  a  multitude  of  philosoptui:  li 
in  lutd  out  of  season,  or  the  speeioua  thrusting  fonnr 
moral  maxims,  but  rather  manifests  itself  amidirt  pi 
leoerre  and  silence,  by  its  straightibrwardness  of  aim 
wlMm  it  ^aks.  by  the  clear  simpUci^  of  its  langusge. 
it  ako  with  consistency  of  idea  in  philosophy.  The  inti 
and  vital  unity  of  a  comprehensive  sj'stem  of  tlwra^t 

rematic  coherence  which  results  tmia  a  reigning  lA 
whole,  reveals  itself  and  is  to  bo  known  by  a  siiopli 
&miliar  form  of  expression,  not  unlike  that  of  a  &icD^][ 
Tersation,  and  is  not  esclusivety  confined  to  any  prescn 
or  preconceived  formula  of  tbc  schools  or  artificial  inelbi 
But  in  respect  to  academical  instruetioa,  and  the  po 
which  philosophy  either  may  or  ought  to  occupy  then 
have  one  remark  to  add.  If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  i 
rience,  or  by  what  I  have  at  times  obeyed  in  otlien>i 
when  OS  a  youth  I  was  an  academical  student,  or  vliffii 
wards  as  a  visitor  at  several  of  the  German  univnBti 
took  port  in  the  scientific  pursuits,  and  occasionly  as  i  iK 
propounded  my  own  views  and  opinions,  a  decided  aodiii 
division  seems  to  subsisl  between  philosophy  and  tie  PJ 
scientific  studies  proper  to  the  future  wants  of  life,  i* 
however,  less  the  case  with  the  study  of  medicine,  whidi 
founded  on,  and  conversant  vrith,  the  science  of  natnn  ■ 
in  a  close  relation  to  philosophy.  Still  even  the  pre<« 
of  this  natural  science  proves  distinctly  enough  that  the : 
e«ta  of  genentl  science  follow  entirdy  different  pall*, 
such  as  are  most  eligible,  and  more  especially  condoci 
the  acquirement  and  collection  of  particular  inSorJf 
Still  more  does  this  apply  to  that  numerous  class  who  i 
thcioselves  to  civil  professions,  and  whose  fbtuie  lift  '' 
employed  in  political  departments.  By  them  phUoacf 
pursued  as  a  mere  collateral  and  secondary  object  of  < 
as  a  half  superfluous  intelleotual  luzuiy.    But  this  ibt » 
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nits  of:  Ghe  deroosds  on  eoniest  and  devoted  affectioD, 
B  moat  be  embraced  with  the  fiilt  ardour  of  love.  It  is  in 
IB  Tery  eamestDcsa  of  purpose,  and  this  genume  attachment 
d  enthusiasm,  that  it  hiis  lU  aourcc  and  being.  Hence  we 
may  often  obser\-e  many  a  studious  youlb  attracted  by  the 
Rneral  question  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  by 
these  sublime  investigations  into  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
rridiT  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  some  magical  spell,  he  is 
.-'-iirbed  in  them  so  as  completely  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of 
I'  studies  appropriate  to  the  calling  he  has  chosen,  or  at  least 
')■  neglect  them,  viewing  them  as  comparatively  secondary, 
while  others  of  more  practical  tendency  steadily  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  their  profession,  and  confine  themselves 
esclusively  to  its  pursuit.  Rigidly  rejecting  the  metaphysical 
charm  and  seduction  of  system,  as  a  dangerous  lure,  they  care 
litile  if  at  all  for  the  contempt  with  which  the  other  class, 
tt'hom  dialectic  speculation  has  bewitched  into  forsaking  its 
proper  object  of  study,  looks  down  upon  them  as  incapable  of 
tisimg  to  the  height  of  its  own  exalted  aj^ment.  Now  if  I 
might  venture  to  hazard  a  su^eatiou  for  the  removal,  or  at 
lea^  the  accM^nunodation,  of  this  alienation  from,  not  to  say 
opposition  to,  philosophy,  which  exists  in  the  tone  of  our  Ger. 
man  universities,  and  if  it  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  entw 
into  tliis  umtter,  my  first  desire  and  advice  would  be,  that  the 
study  and  course  of  philosophy  should  be  kept  entii-ely  distinct 
Crom  that  of  the  profession  or  the  partjcular  science  which  is 
leamed  with  a  view  to  fiiture  avocations  in  life.  In  such  a 
case  philosophy  might  most  adrantagcously  be  taken  up  by 
the  student  after  the  completion  of  his  other  studies,  in  Bflort, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  academical  course,  setting,  so 
to  speak,  the  crown  upon  it.  and  forming  the  Inst  step  which 
tie  pupil  must  take  before  he  euters  upon  tLc  realities  of  life. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  leisure  fur  idle  meditation  during  the 
T«U8  of  academical  study — that  period  of  preparation  which 
fifw  have  a  second  time  amirded  them,  and  which  being  entirely 
practical,  ought  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  perfect  master- 
ing of  the  special  sciences  which  in  after  life  are  to  occupy  us. 
It  is  rather  in  our  later  and  maturer  years,  after  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  particular  professional  knowledge,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  active  business  of  life,  tliat\e\aivie,\n¥,e&si 
witb  a  coa  vcmen  t  opportumty,  or  a  natural  occa»ion.,  '\a  ^ot4k.^ 


i»t  meditatioii  witli  wUek  ytitowyliy  Mte^fl 
rhicli  in  its  results  nmuxm  do  lAi  i| 
apparently  superftnow  iaqniij,  iwliidk 
a  subject  more  neocssny  md  m 
Be. 

much — if  it  has  not  beea  ladetd  too 
site  to  say  coaoenuog  lbs  iMm  of  |i]iiVisipiy, 
I  to  justify  or  to  excuse  tint  wbiA  m  lbs  fnm 
lid  alone  adopts  as  rather  froM  tbis  paittk  of 
kablish  the  indf^dent  fomAm,  and  to  dipst  Ail 
of  philosophy.    For  if  pUbsophj  »  nodna^I    ' 
ictu^k  science  of  life  (aaa  tho  se^iliBat  qossy 
a  science  be  either  possiUo  or  atloimMft  hf 
>yinse  affect  the  questtooL;  i>r  if  tho  doohft 
aturc  of  life,  or  life  itsdt  is  suggested  by  Itf^soli 
mtly  is  living  and  real*  it  anoonts  to  the  same  iSba§,j^ 
objection  applies  alike  to  the  doubt  or  the 
repeat,  the  object  of  philosophy  be  the  sobbme 
of  our  inner  life,  struggling  to  unraTel  the  mysteiy  rf^ 
bein^,  how  can  it  be  right*  or  how  could  a  vish    '^' 
ide  from  it  one-half  of  humanity,  or  society,  or  of 
The  proper  sphere  of  philosc^hy,  no  kas  than 
^bole  civilised  public.    This  is  the  body  in  which  it : 
late,  and  to  which  its  actioa  must  be  applied. 
ous  c^round  for  such  an  ezdusioa  can  onH' bo  ~ 
liscovered  in  the  ordinary  8chool-&rm,  wnick 
e  endeavoured  to  show*  is  by  no  means 
ather  a  mere  accident,  which  is  so  fiur  from 
that  it  is  not  even  of  umTorsal  amlieation. 
therefore,  the  subiect-matter  of  poilosophy  is  Ifat 
rd  life  of  man, — if  its  end  b  the  solutioa  of  the 
n^  questions  of  the  speculative  oooseiousness, 
n<^  of  the  eniji^ma  of  existence,  or  however  else  we 
>e  to  eliarncteriije  and  express  it,  it  is  sasuwdBy  si 
:  of  a  dLstinet  and  more  exaited  natnre  tiian  any  si 
initorv  scienecs  which  make  up  the  academietl 
r  for  the  spc'citic  objects  of  some  limited  calKng 
m.     The  philr>sophy  of  life,  as  it  sets  out  aalj 
le  position — lite,  viz..  man's  inner  Hfe,  is  lestncted 
eular  sphere,  but  embraces  them  all  in  iheff  fit 
occasion.     When,  indeed,  in  tho 
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I  mrit,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  espectation, 
tm  feeling  of  life  or  conflciousnesa  has  not  as  yet 
■If  into  an  ardent  speculatire  curiosity,  or  a  gnive 
■holy  queetioniug,  or  when,  nt  least,  it  has  nut  poiwed 
'the  first  stage  of  thoughtftil  wondering,  then  it  ia 
*  eariy  for  the  awakening  of  philosoph; — that  inward 
'tcr  truth  and  meditation  on  the  natnre  of  our  exist- 
I  ccwMcionsness,  that  self- examination,  those  half- 
'  yearnings  after  an  nnknowu  love.  Yooth,  inexpe- 
d  nnderelopcd.  may  reasonably  be  BUpposed  to  be 
rom  a  participation  in  this  natural  field  of  philo- 
Bpeculntion.  although  even  in  this,  as  in  everv  other 
*1  CAtremely  difficult  to  define  the  precise  linuts.  It 
ID  be  idle  to  repeat  the  remark  so  often  iiisiatod 
■  M^9  of  antiquity— that  where  life  is  totally  ab- 
1  the  business  or  pleasures  of  life,  or  diatmctcct  by 
I  of  avarice  or  ambittoa,  bo  that,  strictly  speaking,  no 
in  within  is  heard,  no  Boul-cbeTished  feeling  or 
t.  nay  even  scarcely  a  thonght,  purely  spiritual,  stdll 
or  finds  a  place  in  that  world-engrossed  bosom — ■ 
lomphy  finds  no  ear  for  her  sublime  revelations  of  the 
1,  BOr  dares  hope  for  a  responwve  echo  to  her  high 
nedttatiaiis,  nn<l  that  profound  emotion  from  which 
iher  own  birth. 

lopfay,  1  said,  takes  notliirg  for  granted  but  life — an 
iBe,'  that  is.  Tlie  more  perfectly,  the  more  majiifold 
ts,  and  the  more  comprehensively  within  the  given 
dn  which  this  life  which  it  supposes  is  viewed  and 
lie  more  easily  will  it  liiKil  its  object,  the  suuuer 
ttoin  to  that  which  consritutes  its  proper  tnd  and 
tr  tills  aim  is  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  both  to 
i  others,  that  higher  Ufe,  whose  existence  it  assumes 
naary  basis  i^  its  speculations.  But  how  would 
J  postulate,  this  natural  basis  of  a  philosophy  of 
ricted  and  limited,  if  the  sex  which  is  so  pre- 
r  marked  by  strong  and  deep  feeling,  should  bo 
exduded  from  the  sphere  of  its  inqniries.  Indred, 
Ig  lo  a  more  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  enlarged  point 
,  Mich  as  is  most  consistent  with  the  true  nuture  of 
ftnlh,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  qiuck  sensibility  for  tha 
'  -its  fiwt  and  most  exalted  love,  is  not  to  be  exohi- 
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iven  up  to  the  fine  arts.  As  tbe  kttor  ne  ^■'■■■■^Bi 
I  very  important  elements  too,  ther  omnot  be  ddi^Ki 
8  sphere  of  philosophy,  but,  an  iLe  ootttziij,  ^iBli^P 
ierable  portion  of  its  general  problem.  Tbe  e^RMJ^Bi 
r,  might  be  raised,  that  these,  the  beet  anii  ^t^fi^Bi 
s  which  nature  dispenses  with  a  liberal  and  ^lopf^Hi 
re  but  transitory,  and  that  tbey  wither  and  diM))^Hb 
the  first  rude  touch  of  external  dhmnuteMia  |Hi 
heir  free  play;  so  that,  to  jndge  ftom  raMan^^B 
u-ccly  can  abide,  or  be  steadirr  kept  vqp  to  tte  V^^B 
osophical  contemplation.  Often,  it  may  be  vi^B* 
npropitious  destiny,  some  sadden  atocm  of  Aie^iiHi 

and  destroys  them,  striding  the  yontliM  tme  ^^V 
ts  leafy  honours  before  it  has  properly  pot  fivttr^Bi 
IS.  This,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  tme.  In  m^  ^Hlv 
r,  the  destroying  principle  does  not  come  fromwidMlJ^^' 
3  and  external  circumstances  have  litde  to  do  widitH. 
ather  in  the  inner  impetuosity  of  passion,  in  sdf-vBv 
!  other  dark  shade  of  character,  perverting  and  briigiiji 

discord  into  the  most  exalted  feelings  of  the  i^B 

it  not  be  well  and  especially  advisabk  to  place  MH 
Y  first  these  tender  and  delicate  flowers  of  yonthfhi  i'V 
:hin  the  influence,  and  under  the  action  of  an  innalfl 
ation  and  reflection,  as  the  only  probable  means  of  iav 

to  them  ^eater  hardihood  and  durability,  and  thuilfm 
:ert  the  fair  but  ephemeral  flowers  of  youtbhood  idlll 
tme  and  enduring  firuit  of  sincere  beneircdenoe,  of  as 
IS  activity  and  inward  harmony  ?    There  is,  in  tnrth,ie4 
)r  more  simple  mode  by  which  man  can  hope  to  eniien 
?nd.    It  is  only  by  means  of  such  inner  light  and  peiiin 
iment  and  luminous  meditation,  that  we  can  hope 
XT  way  to  that  key- word  of  existence  which  shall 
TV  ditficulty,  clear  up  every  doubt,  and  attune  to  tafr 
very  discord.    For  hereby  also  will  the  power  be  gaiitfi . 
ilone  can  sustain  and  protect  this  inner  life  firom  evof 
tive  influence.     This  enlightenment,  however,  is  B^ 
Ise  than  tlie  philosophy  of  life,  and  therein  consists  iH 

• 

,  in  order  to  place  before  as  the  very  oenlie  of  Al 
^ucslvou^  and  at  kast  to  notice  belorefaand  that  lAkh 
lore  pexiee^l^  ^<e^'^o^\X»sSlSL  ^a^^S«s^\f^ 
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nU  proccfis  of  thought,  both  in  life  itself  and  the 
f  life,  one  reniiirt  is  necessary.  The  Boul  is  nothing 
the  &culty  of  lore  in  man.  For  this  reuson,  also,  the 
ml  (if  I  may  here  moke  such  on  application  of  the 
'  a  great  t«icher,)  is  the  clear  mirror  in  which  we 
aa  the  secrets  of  divine  lore  cither  reflected  or 
•Uy  fi;j;nred  as  eo  many  enigmas,  which  nevcrthelCBS 
M  ligbt^ving  and  guiding  sUrs,  amid  the  darkness 
Wrthly  existence.  And  in  tlii:^  pure  mirror  of  out 
aluinly  behold  tho  ever-verdant  and  immortal  plants 
n  flowers  of  nature,  like  the  dark  bed  of  the  deep 
the  clear  waters  of  a  still  sea.  In  this  mental 
Bture  greets  ub  tvith  features  less  strange  and  un- 
md  with  familiar  aspect  seems  to  claim  at  once  a 
^fBipatby. 

Be  slight  and  passing  remarks,  I  have  touched  briefly 
iny  a  topic  of  which  the  full  dcrelopment  must  ba 
lor  our  subsequent  Lectures.  Still,  though  thus 
thry  contain  the  grounds  which  to  my  mind  ^ty 
f  adhesion  to  the  opinion  which  more  than  thirty 
I,  in  the  first  commencement  of  my  literary  labours, 
td  with  r^ard  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
one-half  of  mankind  from  this  r^on  of  specula- 
id  althongh  in  maintaining  this  sentiment,  I  have  to 
oe  in,  or  even  am  opposed  to,  the  age  in  which  I 
on  this  point  1  prefer  to  take  as  my  guide  and 
.  the  ancients,  the  Socratic  school,  and  above  all, 
master.  I'lato.  And  were  it  necessary,  and  the 
lace  admitted  of  it,  I  might  easily,  both  Irom  ancient 
nd  tnodcm  times,  adduce  authorities  enough,  both 
!r  and  in  weight,  to  refiile  the  opposite  opinion,  or 
fjtidice. 

ben,  therefore,  and  field  in  which  philosophy  has  to 
to  which  it  has  to  apply  itself,  is  no  narrow  one, 
in  and  confined  by  any  unwarrantable  eiclusireness. 
ntnty.  it  must,  so  for  a»  is  possifale  for  aught  that  is 
»  complete  and  perfect.  And  for  this  reason  also, 
not,  as  indeed  she  cannot,  take  her  rise  in  a  ccai- 
I  aitificiallv  parcelled  out  and  divided,  and  in  short 
lalf  of  its  true  self,  and  which  being  hiaawd.  ■»»&. 
in  iu  TJe^v,  is  dirorced  from  real  Ule.     V.  «i^ 
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ortpnatc  only  in  the  minil's  greatest  perfectum  and  iai 
Sndf  mot'-t  undivided  eutirety,  inasmuch  as  to  make  Ad 
MMtKness  clear  to  itself  and  to  others  coDsdtutn  e\ 
prater  function  and  entire  aim. 

U  the  latest  (leriod  of  G<?rmau  philonophy  namj  an  iD| 
path  of  investigaticm  fans  no  doubt  been  here  and  thm 
ovt.  By  a  eritieal  comparison  of  different  tjhw!.  i; 
»ad  opinions,  dialectics,  us  a  preporotorv  course  of  fto 
btm  improved,  p«ychok^eal  research  advanced,  esped. 
jUloeophj  of  nntnre  enlarged.  Still,  on  the  whole,  a 
akatract  mode  of  chinking,  totally  estranged  nod  nrpan 
■<<iiiil  life,  is  almost  univerKnlly  hcM  to  be  the  onl 
n»d  to  a  profound  philoeophy.  Thia  so-called  pi 
abstract  thinking  takes  nothing  for  gninted.  and  nOo* 
postulate  or  axiom ;  it  acknowledges  none  besides,  w" 
nlly  has  no  foui>d»tion  save  itself;  it  Marts  (rom  ilael 
and  in  bo  fiir  hoa.  strictly  speaking,  no  proper  bcf 
Consequently,  without  proper  end  or  aim.  it  goes  on  em 
reroti-iug  artmnd  itself  osa  centre,  and  within  its  own  ( 
circle.  Assuredly,  where  the  diideetic  art  and  ajata 
within  this  narrow  range  ot  thought,  and  reatria 
thereto,  employing  a  language  whieh,  while  it  il 
ahstruse.  mctaphysicalty  recondite,  and  pre-efoinaBtlj  i 
has  at  least  the  merita  of  eleameaa  and  dfatiMtDi 
ingenious  classiiicaticHi.  then  tfce  very  fint  resdt  of 
exercise  of  dialectic  art  ia  profitable,  althoa^  nen4y  i 
For  it  cstiiUishes  the  fact,  that  truth  and  knowledge 
to  be  attained  by  this  method ;  that  thna  it  eaimot  p 
be  either  sought  or  found.  It  abowa,  too,  Ihtt  Aa 
tictti  prcludium  itself  is'  nothing  more  thaa  a  pt^ 
excrci.sc  that  at  most  does  but  serve  aa  an  intnkh 
another  and  more  lively  way  of  &uitA)l  thought;  dw« 
as  sucli  it  is  suited,  not  indeed  for  all,  bat  aimply  I 
who  enter  upon  it  with  this  view  of  its  nature. 

Human  language,  with  its  wooderfiil  aappteneaa,  t» 
itself  even  to  the  consciousneaa  which  ia  panned 
abstnicti'dly  divided,  so  aa  perfectly  to  copy  aad  reii 
its  evei-mitveable  mirror.  It  is  able  to  give  a  pw 
order  and  an  artist-like  shape,  eren  to  the  nwre 
thou^t  whlt'H  ba&  iuk  solt^eet-matter.  It  only  fcb  a 
l<^cul  conc^t  oi  loan  cio^  <&um^&  »rnfiMinfawri 
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iij  whirl  ot  tnpreme  ftbstractian,  as  its  lAst  earthly 

*  km  of  pmmiDutiFal  art,  and  retiraee  to  add  fa  iu 

ttjie  tine  Bterit  of  porspicuitj.  in  order  that,  as  s 

il  chuaera,  it  may  in  the  inacccaable  daiknew 

■  the  obsenre  of  the  high- enthroned  "  Ego,"  aoai 

high  r.  and  n-ithdraw  itself  as  much  as  possible 

»  at  man-     A  confused  terminology,  perfect  imin- 

are  the  iiever-&iliDg   cmnpomona  and  pcctdisi 

»of  a&lse  philosophy,  vhich  dreams  of  finding 

tUe  jeml  of  truth  aad  science  in  a  never-ending 

le  divMoti  of  the  coof^iousncsa.     It  places  per- 

aa  ahatractioQ  carried  coatiniially  higher  and  higher 

''  ma.    Qut  in  truth  it  is  only  in  the  liring  unity  of 

sciouBneiis  that  wc  can  propcriy  understand  the 

ftmns  of  thought,  such  a«  they  are  inborn  in  the 

Mv  engraved  thsTon  as  the  first  direetiTe  traits 

of  its  intellect  and  rational  actiTitj-.     They 

of  aeeording  to  the  place  which  they  occupy 

|p,  and  relatively  to  the  miuiner  in  which  they  act 

ice  it.     It  is  thus  oloue  thnt  their  true  signification 

mined  and  truly  conceived, 

.  however,  as  from  that  self-stj-led  pure,  bnt  in 
ty  and  totally  abs-traet  mode  of  thiuldiig,  which  is 
on  life  and  the  realities  of  things,  it  is  hoped  to 
evdce.  as  il  were,  by  spell,  a,  real  gystem  of  true 
tre  have  a  rrpetition  uf  the  old  liislury  of  the 
vith  its  consequent  concision  of  language, 
of  thia  kind  is  nothing  more  than  an 
or  an  appendix  to  that  ancient  confusioa 
'  Ticws  and  opinions,  bo  ancient  in  the 
mind.  Each  of  these  builders  in  tlia 
eiror  eoounenees  with  pulling  down  the 
*'  tc  predeceasor  and  ul  be&we  him  may 
in  the  space  he  has  thus  cleared  lor  bu 
and  rears  the  imaginary  tower  of  Am 
■cience.  He  has  at  least  the  firm  ifttentioa 
&r  and  ^r  above  the  height  thut  hU 
But  one  man  understands  nuothes 
MoK  and  more  entangled  and  obscure, 
hi*  new  coiifuHun  of  idcu,  till  at  \att, 
e  MMtaiaiuaa  ruiaa  c^  ccamilEtEiil  tag& 
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abraded  thoughts,  which  even  when  entire  wen 
lifeless  ^t^aea — mere  abstractions,  soon  either  iti 
or  if  Burviving,  beconmig  daily  more  and  mon 
— ^ince  the  original  lexicon  or  alphabet,  or  the 
key  to  tliesc  rare  and  singular  character,  can 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

A  true  and  living  phdasophy  cannot  choose  a 
method  of  cvcr-advoncing  abstraction;  much  let 
ni»e  it  as  the  only  right  one.  It  proceed*  n 
itself  and  the  feeling  of  life,  and,  in  truth,  froB 
consciousness  of  it,  which  strives  to  be  as  uompk 
Far  is  it  from  dreaming  that  it  is  in  any  orbfi 
lately  worked-out  dirision  of  tlic  human  mini 
seek  its  success  or  hope  to  attain  its  aim — the  i 
knowledge.  Without  that,  it  fecta  that  man's 
in  its  existing  state,  at  least,  is  already  too 
distracted  by  division,  and  being  by  means  of  t 
ment  checked  in  its  natunJ  action,  and  wed 

And  this  even  is  the  point  on  which  all  tumg 
Bophy  of  so-called  pure,  but  properly  empty  t 
rated  and  abstracted  from  actual  reality,  wit 
without  beginning,  without  ground  as  withoi 
nothing  of  our  postulate  of  life,  in  the  full  ex 
of  this  word,  bo  far  as  anything  is  full  and  con 
The  thinker,  once  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  aud 
cannot  admit  of  such  au  hypothesis,  will  ollow 
or  rather,  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  would  at 
make  nuythiag  of  it.     And  yet,  notnithstondii 

eilosophy  an  hypothesis  is  started,  or  rather  a 
nd — one,  however,  which  in  truth  is  entirely 
which,  when  examined  more  closely  and  with 
betravs  at  once  its  utter  baselessness.  It  dep< 
aate  m  nssuming  that  the  human  mind,  as  it  ezis 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  has  remained  entire  and 
olt<^elher  uaaltered  from  its  original  constitntiol 
nothing  is  wwited  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  bl 
and  skilful  af  jlysis  of  man's  self-conscdousneBa, 
and  appropriate  classification  of  its  scTeivl  m 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  we  yield  and  give  ( 
the  feeiingB  of  our  inward  consciousness,  and 
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if  erer  maintaining  a  deep  pemidinp  harmony,  and  k 
In  perfect  unison  witb  each  other.  It  is  to  this  interna] 
iriticnL  and  original  dissension  of  the  thinking  cons»i< 
ttiat  I  here  would  draw  your  attention,  as  p^^diolo) 
manifesting  itself  between  thinking,  feeling,  and  willi^ 
this  diswnsion,  so  deeply  rootwl  in  onr  inmost  being,  lai 
rad  will  are.  even  independently  of  the  effect  of  humiui  il 
tions  and  observances,  but  seldom  in  harmony  ;  whik  t 
and  imagination,  if  not  always  opposed,  are  >t  l«Mt  p 
flstrang^.  and  seldom  mainlnin  a  mutual  good  usdentu 
TTiis  is  msn's  first  and  ever  recurring,  e^n  renewed 
oeption  of  his  inward  life.  Careiiil  observation  of  self  ii 
impreRsinv  on  tiJTn  a  consciousness  of  what  we  miriiti! 
call  an  inborn,  or  at  least  hereditary,  discord  and  diriri 
the  hum;m  mind.  This  intclloetual  fact,  which  is  one  p 
psycholngical  and  totally  independent  of  the  distiifhiaj 
ences  of  passion  or  disease,  may  in  truth  well  carry  lu  t 
conclusion  which,  independently  of  it,  so  many  other ' 
phenomena  and  historical  traces  appear  to  point  at.  It 
ns  on  almost  irresistibly  to  embruce  that  cxpositioD 
which  has  been  held  in  common  by  almost  evm  « 
people :  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  man  at  the  very  on» 
from  his  original  state  of  harmony  intti  dissension  UM 
imion.  and  hna  since  smik  many  degrees  lower  and 
from  the  dipiity  which  belonged  to  him  on  his  first  Cfe 
But  as  this  primitive  obscuration  and  degeneracy  went  i 
inmost  root  of  man's  being,  nnder  its  influence,  not  on 
relations  to  the  eifemal  world,  but  also  in  himsett  i 
pure  inteninl  tliinking.  feeling,  and  willing,  all  is  dm 
discoril.Tnt.  and  fragmentary,  so  that  very  rarely  i 
do  the  tliree  co-operate  effectually  in  a  living  and  ni 
harmony.  And  it  is  doubtless  berause  the  prevailingtb 
of  the  linmnn  mind  overlook  the  fiiet  of  this  great  c 
that  thoy  are  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  and  generally  « 
ind  su]wrlicial.  The  determination,  however,  how  Si 
went  is  to  be  rq^ded  ns  an  historical  fact  and  m 
luthentic  tradition,  is  a  question  which  lies  beyond  <mrji 
purpose,  ntid  bplongs  rather  to  a  purely  critioa!  invesUg 
rhe  imiriidiatc  and  specific  aim  of  philosophy  is  simi 
inalyse  ami  clearly  understand  the  psychologif«l  &Ct  i 
liscord  and  disseosion  which  subaista  between  the  a 
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I  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  ba  exhibit  it  Just  as  It  ie. 
mpltshed  tlu.-<,  it  will  then  proceed  to  indicate  the 
''u  from  uliich  t\\c  vark  of  restoration  must  be 
^^  .  r  by  abich  at  least  tbe  way  wbich  lends  to  it 
beoveied;  the  path,  namely,  ot  return  to  tbe  original 
of  the  soul.  In  other  words,  its  ultimate  ol^ect  will 
■r  the  means  of  restoring  a  living  and  perfect 
,  and  of  bringing  about  a  more  harmonioaa 
of  ita  hitherto  divided  powers  and  faculdee, 
it  Mnd  or  spirit. 

nordiiiajy  experience,  certain  propitious  combi- 
iumstances  do  occur,  when  this  inward  strife  and 
'  heicditary  diseord  between  the  understanding  and 
tbe  re«9on  and  fancy,  i^  happily  overcome.  Under 
s  the  faculties,  which  previously  were  separate 
«  hostilely  arrayed  agniust  each  other,  are,  partly 
or  one  individual  life  tn  all  its  inddeuts.  actions, 
i,  brought  into  profitable  agreement  and  har- 
tarc  ocea.sions  are  furnished  by  extraordinary 
'  chai«ctcr,  unrivalled  artistic  genius,  or  other  high 
nmtid  endowment.  Thet«  therefore  Ibrm  not  only  so 
erimeiilal  proofii  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  now 
'    '  s  and  the  isMnted  orgnns  of  the  inner  man 

unity  and  entirety  of  life,  but  also  furnish 
which  to  start  again,  and  to  carry  on  the 
L.  Such  inslanres.  however,  ore  but  excep- 
1  tbe  general  course  of  things.  Fortunate  and  rare 
>  they  ore  no  doubt,  but  still,  even  as  such,  they  on^ 
Htabluh  more  surely  and  iucontestably  the  prmlomi- 
the  rule,  and  the  universal  fact  of  the  internal  sttile 
e  Ikcultii's  of  the  human  mind, 
yipctssarily  to  distract  your  attention  at  the  roiy 
■h<Ul  fbr  the  present  omit  to  consider  many  sub- 
Ind  derivntivie,  but  applied  and  eomple:i  Cicultica  of 
«nd  soul,  such  as  memory,  the  external  senses,  the 
Btincts,  and  the  conscience.  liestricting,  therefore, 
BBcdinlfly  to  these  four  principal  powers.— under- 
anil  will,  with  reason  and  ikiicy.  nhich  we  may 
t  the  fotir  poles  of  the  internal  world,  or  as  the 
fthcfaumanconi'ciousiicss.  I  shall  consider  generally 
itiaa  whicb  displays  iteelf  between  these  elementary 
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powers  of  man'B  mind.  Tbia  foct  is  so  imirenal];  iM 
and  so  generally  prc<lomiiiant,  thnt  it  displays  itself 
the  experience  and  incidenla  of  every-day  life.  ':, 
amonnta  the  opinion  so  commonly  expreBsed  of  nut 
nay  eren  the  greater  part  of  distinguished  duntcten 
tliciT  judgment  and  wOl  ore  not  in  unison  ?  "  "  M 
tCDSiTe  learning  and  camprehensiTe  vicwH  doe«  he  i 
■MB,"  is  said  of  one  man.  "  what  acutencBS,  escellei 
ment!  Wliat  might  he  not  accomplish  if  he  had  hot 
but  he  is  BO  changeliil,  you  can  never  depend  upon 
inactive,  so  void  of  euei^  of  character,  that  he  < 
himself  know  rightly  what  he  wishes."  Now  in  Bueh 
ntimBtes  of  men,  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  it  ii 
passions,  or  of  passionate  transgressions  of  the  mc 
that  come  in  question,  but  rather  some  internal  dc 
weakifss.  "  \U-  !uis  tho  host  «ill."  i^  siiid  of  anot 
always  active,  capable  of  any  sacrifice  and  devotion, 
firm  and  undaunted  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time 
narrow-minded,  so  unbending  and  ahort-sighled,  ( 
scssed  by  such  inflexible  prejudices,  that  nothing  can 
be  made  of  him,  and  every  enterprise  is  sure  to  ) 
that  he  has  anything  to  do  with."  The  discord  is  no 
in  every  case  so  strongly  marked  and  distinct,  still  evetj 
at  all  observes  his  own  consciousness  may  easily  detem 
satisfactorily  answer  the  question,  whether  this  oppoa 
twi'cn  the  understanding  and  the  will,  or  at  least  thedl 
thereto,  is  not  deeply  fixed  and  rooted  in  our  inmofll 
and  on  the  whole  universal.  Whence  else  springs  the  I 
mation  in  which  steadiness  and  consistency  of  chan 
generally  held,  but  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  rare  e 
for  will  and  understanding — the  inward  thought  and 
ward  practice — to  be  in  perfect  lyirmony  ai  d  Bgreemei 
in  truth  consistency,  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  iri 
steadfast  luiison  of  idea  and  practice — in  short,  power- 
diatcly  enforces  our  respect  and  admiration,  even  tb 
may  not  be  able  to  of^et  with  the  motive  and  print 
which  it  acts,  and  moreover  remark  much  in  the  wbol 
conduct  deserving  of  blame,  when  measured  by  (te 
idial  standard  of  moral  justice  and  perfection.  Ha 
do  we  feel  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  historical  jadgm 
estimate  of  great  and  celelnuted  men,  where  our  sdi 
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■  to  mpans  implies  or  carries  with  it  a  full  and  perfect 

9P^l»Uon  of  every  trait  in   their  character  or  actioiu. 

"i«liiT  niofle  of  view  and  comparison  will  perhaps  serve  to 

'"  10  a  «lill  clearer  light  the  characteristic  feature  of  tbo 

,  ''->'■'  mind  in  its  present  hroken  and  discordant  coudition. 

■  usually  directs  his  glance  downwards  to  the  brutes,  in 

'.  liy  pointing  out  ite  difference  from  the  animal  world,  to 

I'liiie  the  peculiar  essence  of  his  own  being  and  nature. 

■'■''•  comparison,  after  much  and  painiiil  investigation,  man 

■urs  that  although   his   physical  organisation   and   the 

^--lijilc  of  life,  the  blood-soul,  as  the  source  of  vital  heat,  ie 

''  !  kind  and  nature  with  that  of  the  brutes,  he 

I  possesses  a  rational  soul,  which  they  do  not 

pinttructivc  would  it  be,  oceasiormlly  at  least,  to  raise 

niplation  to  thin)^  above.      By  this  method,  many 

iriRtic  qualities  of  the  human  misd  might  be  briefly 

iDctly  set  forth  in  sharper  contrast  by  comparison  with 

EBled  things,  or  as  the  poet  calls  thcra, "  superior  Epirits, 

FC  share  our  knowledge."*    Leaving  thb  belief  in 

e  of  purely  spiritual  beings,  which  was  common 

I  of  the  old  world,  to  rest  on  its  own  deep  founda- 

i  passing  over  the  doubts  which  might  perhaps  be 

nst  it,  I  shall  simply  take  for  the  basis  of  my  com- 

__j  general  idea  of  ^ese  angelic  essences,  such  as 

9  reiT  first  it  haa  been  long  and  widely  entertained. 

m  this  point  of  view  I  should  be  at  least  justified, 

D  point  to  that  fickleness  and  inconsistency,  or  wcak- 

1  ereti    defect  of  character,   which  I    have  above 

1  and  depicted  as  forming   the  ordinary  condition 

jiccific  characteristic  of  man,  which  according  to  our 

B  docs  not  belong,  either  in  the  same  degree  or  at 

e  spirits.    With  them  understanding  and  willing 

'  one,  and  every  thought  is  at  the  same  time  also 

t  every  fact  perfectly  comprehended  and  canied  out, 

1 «  design  perfectly  understood.     Their  activity  is  ever 

lA  the  Muuc  living  and  uninterrupted  openttion,  whatever 

-  direction,  in  a  bad  as  well  oa  a  good  sense.     And  thus 

(t  with  these  spirits  knowing  oud  willing  are  one ;  so 

*Seeniilo>opfaTofIiie,  p.  20, 


kI  •  living  and  effective  intellect  ia  e-rea  a  very  «pril.B 
[tallr  E<i  is  a  perfectly  aelf-coDsciouR  will.  But  a  f^firl* 
dnglike  raaa.  in  whom  intellect  und  will  are  not  eDt,ih 
BtenplAted  frum  this  point  of  Tiew,  a  npirit  diTiirdll 
■tncteil.  and  one  that  has  fellen  into  dinmion  wilb  il* 
aioh  only  by  means  of  a  new  and  higher  tispirntian  on 
jain  raised  to  its  fidl  energy  and  li\'ing  imity- 
Stfll  more  obvious,  and  even  moi-e  sinking,  than  the  gen 
A  universally  prevailing  discord  between  the  nndenUn^ 
id  the  will,  is  the  oppoeition  and  division  which  h 
itWMIL  both  the  fundoiucntal  faculties  or  opposite  psb 
•  iimer  world  of  consciousness,  namely,  between  reuM 
Bcy.  The  fancy  is  the  fertile,  and,  propeHy  spwiking. 
ventive  and  creative  faculty  of  mnii :  but  she  is  bhnd,  and: 
3t  to  numy.  or  rather,  we  must  sny,  innunteraUe  delnai 
lis  is  not  the  case  indeed,  at  least  not  in  the  same  dcgrai 
Bnner,  with  the-  reason,  as  the  fiicalty  of  cnhn  prudence  id 
•the  intcraol  etondard  of  the  moml  equilibrium  of  hi)  n»l 
ill,  actually  to  produce,  truly  to  bring  forth  or  to  cre«l 
ith  all  its  reasoning  utterly  beyond  its  power :  and  i 
aes,  Bs  is  the  case  with  the  (hlse  philosophy  and  mere  dii 
xl  thinking,  it  does  moke  the  attempt,  it  gives  Inil 
night  but  lifeless  abortions  and  mere  thought- created  p 
ms  of  abstract  nothingness.  It  will  hardly  be  nec«sM 
ick  this  opposition  between  reason  and  fancy  fiuther.  m 
[low  it  into  the  gi-eat  arena  of  public  life,  or  to  prow  I 
igthcned  discitssion  that  the  men  endowed  with  the 
asonin^  powers  arc  not  at  the  some  time  or  espccinllT 
■wed  with  the  fire  of  genius,  or  that  the  most  tcsthcliew 
tistic  natures  arc  not  always  the  moat  logical.  True  ga 
>wever,  forms  a  rare  cKception  to  this  rule,  because  ia 
e  faculties  of  soul  and  stmit,  which  ore  usually  b 
iLited  and  opposed,  are  happily  united  and  cffrrta 
■operate  in  im  harmonious  unison.  In  other  words,  wr  h 
Buch  a  case  nu  union  of  the  creative  fancy,  which  ia 
oductions  of  genius  is  the  mo.'tt  essential  point,  ■u'^j 
ute,  discerning  sagacity,  as  also  the  distinctness  of  n** 
ape  and  order,  which  cannot  be  absent  from  any  real 
>n  of  nrt.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  the  nndeistandii 
List  13  BomcXUvft^  (^mta  distinct  from  practico' 
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futibt  «oul,  wherein  the  e4sc  dinded  reason  and  faD<y 
IJDmtdjr  iusa(?at<?d  ami  entiiiciv  ivnuited.  This  is  a 
p  pore  a&clion  «nd  the  very  I'aciiltj*  of  lave,  which  is 
t  mhI  Bud  die  ppcaliar  essence  of  man's  spiritual  stral. 
dIe.  >  ntotbex's  hmo  tar  her  diild,  whioh  is  the 
dstrongcst  of  tite  mtvaal  *Sxtioi»; — do  oae  I'M! 
Jove  iiratiiMaL  atthoa^  it  must  be  judfied  bj-  an 
liArmt  BtaodEud  from  tin  tomob.  At  least  it  'does 
I  from  any  carefully  weighed  pmeeM  of  (ks  lenson, 
Wx  it  that  it  gains  its  greatest  triumphs.  In  lore 
pea  of  tlic  Eoul  arc  united.  Vor,  taken  separately 
i,  leoaon  ia  only  one-half  of  the  soul,  ond  fancy  the 
ia  lore  alone  do  both  concur,  und  the  soul  is  there 
Kally  and  perfectly.  In  it  both  halves,  which  other- 
svcr  apart,  being  again  united,  reetore  a  perfect  state 


the  aame  manner  tiiere  is  also  a  means 
nderatanding  and  tlie  will.  And  that  too  is  a  pure, 
od  morally  regulated  love.  Whenever,  proceeding 
irery  depths  of  man's  being,  it  hns  become,  as  it  were, 
DAture ;  and  having  received  a  higher  and  diviner 
ion,  it  forms  the  still  and  invisible,  but  nding  soul 
Icn  ia  it  the  best  and  surest  road  for  attainii^  to 
iiliation  of  tie  otherwiee  invetemtc  and  deeply-rooted 
Vtween  the  intellect  iind  the  wilt.  By  such  a  lovo 
A  man  may  bo  restored  to  pence  and  harmony  with 

I  the  otherwise  dibtrncted  consciousness,  regaining 
d  perfect  unity,  is  enabled  to  exercise  its  best  and 

^^aeigies. 

lowiuj;  are  briefly  the  results  of  this  our  first  psyeho- 
etch,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  purpose 

II  before  us.  The  ordinan- state  of  the  human  mind, 
ID  its  present  condition,  it  exhibits  itself  to  our 
ftpercepiions,  is  one  of  fourfold  discord  and  distrac- 
t  ntber,  if  we  way  so  speak,  it  is  a  quadniply 
Dnaciausness,  as  being  a  prey  to  the  double  con- 
etween  the  understanding  and  the  will,  and  lietweca 
id  fkncy.  But  the  mind,  when  restored  to  its  fiill 
g  perfection,  is  threeiold,  or,  if  the  expression  ho 

nnthlc.  it  is  a  triuBC  con.ieiousness — the  eouV  xertowft. 
ia  lore — the  mind  or  spirit  requickenedtj  tlie  «iiKt^ 
2s2 
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I  connktent  life,  and  Lutly,  the  int«mtd  bcdh  C( 
'  i  highest  and  divine— which  third  member,  a 
il  medium  and   the  miniaterioe    iostrument  of  ft* 
J  two,  cannot  interfere  with  or  disturb  their  iir 
lony.     Now,  the  return  from  the  inind,  cbeeked 
'  '  1  its  operation  hy  ita  eadsting  diviuionB  and 
t  living  triple  or  triune  conaciousness,  is  the  rei 
I  of  ti  truly  vital  philosophy,  and  indeed  of 
**"^ """"''  vitality. 


LECTURE  n. 

IB  considered  relatively  to  his  cstemal  esiatence 
ible  world  and  nature,  to  which  by  hia  body  he 
fbmis  a  coDBtituciit  port,  then  the  three  elements 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  his  whole  being 
appeim  to  consist,  arc  body,  Bouh  and  Bpirit. 
ren  from  these  arc  schism  and  conflict  escludcd. 
hov  in  little  or  no  harmony  between  the  higher  and  spiritual 
BMipIc  of  the  inner  man  and  the  outer  world,  to  which  pro- 
^T  his  eenauous  faculty  belongs.  The  natural  wants  and  the 
•puac  laws  of  our  corporeal  life  are  at  issue  with  the  moral 
w  of  ihiC  inward  feelings — with  the  esolted  requisitions  of 
m:  souring  thought  and  the  profound  desire  of  the  pure  spirit. 
ke  stnu^gle  between  these  two  distinct  laws  or  ordinmices  of 
fc,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  fomui  perhaps  the  chief  problem 
tidi  in  his  moral  destination  on  earth  mnn  has  to  solve.  At 
■t  it  constitutes  the  first  bt^inning  and  step  thereof.  No 
nIM.  the  cittmal  frame  of  the  human  body,  with  its  won- 
riU  (ir^inisBtion,  presents  in  the  prime  of  its  development 
I  covporeul  image  of  a  more  exalted  and  more  spiritual 
Hty.  [n  its  highest  and  happiest  expansion — in  its  noblest 
tnh — in  many  a  bright  gleam,  for  instance,  of  animated 
■itMuoa  on  the  countenance  of  youth — we  read  the  graceful 
■wtioD  of  a  more  than  earthly  loveliness.    The  stamp  of 

ti  bvitrcnly  origin  is  not  quite  extinct  or  completely  de- 
i  even  in  his  frame.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exposed 
))d  mfaiect  to  innumerable  injuries,  sufferings,  diseases,  and 
wnqitkiiis :  »o  that  wc  feel  at  once  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's 
Rnb.  in  calling  it  the  "  body  of  this  death."  Added,  then, 
kfte  other  two  elements  of  man's  being,  spirit  and  soul,  the 
Rpaic  body  forms  the  third  constituent,  in  which,  however, 
I  ttetunod  the  ground  and  occasion  of  conflict  and  strife.  * 
■I  lbs  iaaex  man,  indeed,  taken  by  itself,  and  in  soul  and 
ftt.  a*  the  two  constituents  of  his  higher  life,  there  is 
Mved  no  absolute  clement  of  diseoi-d.  No  doubt  even 
ht  the  hiuiaony  is  liable  to  many  disturbances  and  perfect 


( 
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ison,  perhaps,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  widi;  but 
icord  has  not  its  ground  in  ue  essential  oonstitiitioai 
o  principles  of  soul  and  spirit.     The  oonizazie^ 
ison  and  fancy,  understanding  and  wOl,  thoi^^ 
the  fourfold  consciouBneis  ef  man  in  its  premt 
avails  not  there  by  any  law  of  necessity.    It  is  net  a ! 
their  essential  constitutioa.    8unply«  the  siincit  ii  ~ 
dye  fiiculty  of  the  whole  bi^^Msr  prinoipi0  aadofili  ^ 
),  the  soul  the  more  paasiye  one.    I  iiii;fe  dbapsilfl 
)^ed  the  expression  the  mor§  aotiye  and  tibe 
ule  thus  spiking  <tf  soul  and  of  qpirit ;  iorpei&ed^j 
d  entirely  devoid  of  Hbertf ,  the  mliag  and  lofing  i 
neither,  on  the  other  haad»  is  the  spirit 
lependent     The  latter  stands  in  need 
3  soul  and  of  the  life-giving  feeling  to  kindle  and  to 
To  a  certain  degree,  both  spirit  and  soul,  or  at  ki 
epoudcrancc  of  the  one  or  the  other,  are  dependeat 
^anisation  and  organic  differences  of  sex.     In  genOBdil 


ly  at  least  assert  and  admit  this  nraoh:  that,  Tis.,i|ii 
Dught  predominates  in  man,  but  feeling  or  soul  in  the  i^ 
K.  But  even  here  (so  incalculably  great  is  the  dirndfe 
.man  character  and  disposition,  so  various  are  the  n^ 
d  forms  of  education  and  moral  culture,)  many  eisfflil 
iier  by  way  of  complication  or  deviation  finom  ^  oif|j| 
nple  relation,  are  found  to  subsist.  In  no  case,  aonil 
n  tliis  preponderance  of  the  reigning  element  be  tite 
iderstood  as  a  total  isolation  or  severance  from  ^  4i 
1  the  contrary,  there  are  manifold  transitions  and  fiaMI 
e  reciprocal  action  of  soul  and  spirit.  In  the  asiM  l 
at  there  are  ]K'culiar  modes  of  thou^it,  a  q)ecial  Ud 
tellect,  which,  by  a  happy  divination,  goes  infidliblyll 
tint  and  the  truth,  and  is  entirely  the  judgment  of  faelMig  ' 
me.  in  short,  of  the  feeling  soul ;  so,  too,  there  are  juuf' 
essioiis  on  tlic  feelings  (an  ardent  love,  for  instance,  tf 
irely  intellectual  enthusiasm),  which  take  their  origin  in 
ately  out  of  some  thought,  or  generally  from  me  wi 
mdi ng.  And,  in  fact,  the  very  separation  of  the  two geMi 
>es  but  lead  to  their  more  intimate  union,  and  fimifihai 
>nd  of  unity.  Thought  and  feeling  stand  reciprocilt 
icd  of  each  other.  As  thought  gains  new  life  and  aaifli 
om  the  rich  feeling,  with  its  facile^  tendsB,  wad  psif 
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I.  deriving  therefrom  its  vital  nourishmont  nnd  suate- 
vciiiM  the  feelings  are  not  unfreqtieiitly  first  iiwiikencd, 
j^  altm  strengtbcnod  and  elevated,  by  the  lofty  flight 
"  I  its  bold  and  searching  investigations.  It  is 
i  that  constitutes,  in  pail  al  least,  the  attraction  of 
Blerconjse,  the  charm  of  love,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
\  imian,  which  docs  but  become  more  close  by 
e  porty  finding  in  the  other  the  intellectual  or  (if 
1  be  preferred)  the  psychological  complement  of  his 
g  una  character. 
H  B  Bmular  complement  for  the  void  and  dsfidency 
Kevm  in  the  most  favouri'd  dispositions,  enjoying  the 
1  Bthnnbiges  of  learning  and  culture,  still  remains  in 
"  Kiousness  and  internal  existence,  may  be  found  in 
rr  wise,  and  by  a  far  superior  method.  We  may,  for 
i,  nock  this  consummation  of  our  natm«  in  thrtt  Being 
\  Him^sclf  the  iiilaess  of  nil  might  and  of  ^ 
t  all  life,  and  of  all  love — and  out  of  whom  both 
proceed  and  lake  their  beginning.  Now,  if  wa 
to  form  an  idea  of  tlie  heavenly  state  of  supreme 
L,  at  leiist,  ea  in  forecasting  hope  yec  mnv  suppose 
1  inilecd  are  justified  in  eo  doing,  then  we  mar 
» think  of  it  OK  such  that  in  it  both  soul  and  spirit,  sunt 
■  of  eternal  love,  will  rest  perfectly  mtished.  Or 
a  living  communion  of  thought  and  feeling.  thcT  mil 
ontcly  gympnthisc  in  this  incffiible  miji.'sty,  being 
n  the  nerer-fniling  stream  of  the  infinite  plenitude 
In  this  slate  of  bliss,  the  body  will  he  dissolved 
r  existent.  At  Itast,  transfigured  and  changed, 
I  nothing  more  than  the  pure,  lumitious  veil 
')  of  the  immortal  soul  ami  tlie  spirit,  now  totally 
icipated.  For  it  will  no  longer  be  possible, 
h  any  propriety,  to  think  of  the  body  as  separate  and  dis- 
""  "nJni  the  aou!  and  sjiirit,  as  in  truth  and  ftindnmeiitnlly  it 
0  bn  t^pnrate  from  them.  Js'ow,  for  this  bliwful  state  of 
IBfi^t  nnir.ii  with  the  supreme  essence,  no  Ivat  than  for  those 
En^r  uiiil  nii-r  moments  of  mcutnl  ravishment,  during  which, 
fcn  ill  ilii-.  I'iii'ihly  life,  man  oeeusioiinlly,  though  iransienliy. 
\aet.  liv  \i\id  thought,  transport  himself  to  such  a  stote,  rae 
bonl  ck-mrnt.  winch  as  the  connecting  link  mu)it  nccruc 
hoe  two  Atndomcntal  ene^es  of  man's  inward  being  and 
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cxistenoe,  in  order  to  complete  and  perfect  it,  U  God  ! 
¥ar  it  is  here  uven  as  in  the  external  world  of  kb» 
must  be  n  third  element.  There,  however,  it  ia  tl 
«4uch,  as  no  less  essential  than  the  otlicr  two.  comp 
exiBlence  of  the  total  man.  Merely  psychologically  i 
and  when  ve  adhere  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  giren  f 
the  internal  conaciousncBs.  the  triple  principle  of  moi 
is  neither  God,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  in  the  higher  bliwf 
nor  even  body,  soul,  and  epirit,  as  in  this  material  vi 
simply  apirit,  soul,  and  acnse.  These  ere  the  three  < 
of  the  mmd.  which  as  such  immediately  ooncem  lu  at 
and  form  the  essential  basis  of  the  following  coosiden 
Much  IE  there  that  attaches  itself  to  this  prine 
fi>UoW8  from  it.  It  would  coasequeotly  only  lead  tt 
sion  were  we  at  present  to  take  a  fiill  euirey  of  s 
cognate  mJittcrs  and  consequences,  and  by  them  befor 
the  outset.  Many  of  them  will  arise  much  mon  i 
afterwards.  Even  the  treating  of  and  elucidation 
relation  in  which  the  senses,  as  the  third  element 
human  mind,  stands  tc  the  other  two,  and  the  place 
holds  among  them,  will  hereafter  come  more  af^ 
before  us.  And  this  is  especially  biie  of  a  questiot 
however,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter  bef 
the  question,  viz.,  whether  or  not  aome  partjenlu 
either  of  soul  or  spirit,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inton 
a  moral  instinct,  or  an  immediate  perception  and  int 
the  highest  and  best.  And,  connected  with  this  in 
the  remark,  that  even  in  the  usual  outward  senses  thi 
epark  of  higher  spiritual  perception— «uch,  for  iul 
the  artistic  eye  for  be«uty  of  form  and  colour,  and  1 
of  motion,  or  the  musical  ear  for  lovely  sounds  and  ni 
so  that  even  the  senses  are  not  SO  purely  corporeal,  i 
material  and  grossly  sensuous,  as  at  the  first  glai 
Kppear.  But  there  is  another  topic  which  hm 
itself  on  our  consideration,  and  which  for  the  correc 
hcnsion  of  the  whole  matter,  is  even  still  more  impat< 
that  of  the  relation  which  sense  holds  to  the  other  two 
of  man's  consciousness.  And  this  is  to  detennine 
these  two.  soul  and  spirit,  are  really  different,  or  in 
be  not  probable  that,  as  the  active  and  the  pa«ive  ptr 
aspects  of  a  Ikigher  principle  in  man,  they  an  on  t 
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tlie  same,  and  consequently  ought  not,  in  thought 

be  unduly  separated  and  diatinguished.     But  however 

"*>on  is  to  be  answered,  even  tbough  in  man  they  be 

id  nreesaarily  united,  still  a  rcktivc  distinction  of 

Jiutified  by  that  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other 

Uuifests  iteelf  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 

Ufe.    But  a  weighty  reason  exists  for  supposing  that 

essentially  two  elements,      A  (air  presumption  that 

■onl  ond  spirit  arc  not  perhaps  one  and  the  some  under 

~~il  sets,  arises  from  a  comparison  of  man  with  other 

int».  if  only  it  be  allowed  us  to  muke  a  further  nppli- 

B  paraUel.  which  on  a  certain  hvpotliesis  we  hare 

kwarded.    For,  however  problematical  at  most  the  re- 

mch  comparisons  may  appear,  still  in  such  coseH  as  the 

thej-  are  often  very  uaefiiL    They  tend,  at  least,  to  give 

tnd  precise  determination  of  the  peculiar  and  chaiac- 

&atui«e  of  man's  consciousness.     Now,  the  free  and 

jar  surpaeB  man  in  energy  of  will — in  activity  and 

-ftnd  secondly,  in  ntpiditj  and  clearness  of  apprehen- 

tliey  do  an  intellect  immediately  intuitive. 

I  properties,  as  contrasted  with  the  mutability  and 

I  of  man's  vacillating  will,  the  slowness  of  his  groping 

!i|;  inU'llect.  the  an)!;els  have  greatly  the  adi'anfa^'e  of 

Ittt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  or  spirit  pos- 

ia  its  peculiar  creative  fertility  a  vast  prerogative. 

1 — not,  at  least,  in  the  same  degree — be  ascribed 

pure  creatures  of  light.     And  in  truth,  it  is  on 

I,  which  is  not  merely  receptive  or  sentient,  but  also 

J  productive,  lovingly  ereative,  and  ever  giving  new 

M  dupes  to  the  old  and  common,  that  the  creative 

Af  invention,  so  distinctive  of  man,  ultimately  rests. 

it  forms  the  inner  foundation  and  root  out  of  which 

>  «nd  rises.     Fancy,  indeed,  with  its  citemal  shape 

)le  manifestntian  in  art,  b  only  one  portion  of  it. 

the  other  part  also  of  the  soul,  viz.,  the  reason, 

icted  to  its  right  end.  and  so  long  as  it  remains 

natural  limits,  is  a  faculty  of  endless  intellectual 

Sit,  infinite  advance  and  perfect  ionment.     And,  in 

poritian  is  by  no  means  new.  that  perfectibility,  or 

1^  of  endless  unpiovement  (whi''h.  however,  is  asso- 

mlk  an  equally  great  and  •'o  less  infinite  Gicul^  of 
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teterioratioii),  is  tho  essential  ond  wholly  pecuKiu  prwof 
i  man..  It  is  bis  chanictcristic  property.  With  regard 
ither  aspect  or  portion  of  the  uiiae  propc^rt)-.  the  pntdi 
iney,  viz..  nnd  its  creative  productions,  a  similar  view  1 
wi^-wid,  i[idccd,  under  the  eamc  parallel  and  hTpothi 
I  expressed  in  the  poet's  assertion,  already  quoted — 

"  Thy  knowledge  tliou      nKtt,  with  itii(>crior  apiiiti  ^ 

Inly  the  term  "art"  must  here  be  understood  in  a  wid 
om{H«hcnsiTe  signification,  so  as  to  lake  in  lougnage 
Ither,  language  itself  is  the  general,  all-embractDg  < 
son.  For  nowhere  docs  art  erinoe  its  peculiar,  intema 
DtellecLual  fertility,  its  creatiTe  faculty  of  invention,  so 
Qgly  Q^  in  this  wouderful  structure  of  hunuui  language, 
ta  many  compartments.  Man,  we  mi^bt  well  sav,  is  ff 
emtn,  is  a  pi-oduction  of  niiture  that  fans  nttained  to  th 
ection  of  Inoguage.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  spirit  to ' 
lefbre  all  other  ci^eatuitv-i,  die  nori!  e-tjilanatory  and  dr 
oiy.  the  guiding,  tlio  ■  iiiniiiii  i\\  ■,  ,iii<l  eren  the  eomi 
ng  word,  is  lent,  iii;j  ■   I,  ve  convej-ed.  and 

herein  consists  hi-  (>'   .  :-•.  snd  Itigh  Hffo 

ar  siupossing  the  ordinary  gtondard  of  crcstion. 

On  this  accoimt,  therefin^,  it  is  only  natural  and  ooMt 
.  e,,  a^^eeable  to  man's  nature  and  dignity,  that  tbe  can 
ivc  juxtnpoKition  and  parallel  which  is  to  lead  to  ■ 
'orrec*  ehiu-ncterisation  of  the  hnman  mind,  with  its  pd 
acuities  and  properties,  should,  as  I  said,  be  diiectei 
rnrJs,  rather  than,  as  is  usaally  done,  <b>wnwads  li 
aiites,  and  to  the  animal  consciousness,  if,  indeed,  w» 
ustly  nscribe  such  to  tbem.  Now,  in  tlua  metktd  rf' 
Mirisoii  1  would  go  a  step  fijrther,  for  by  so  doing  I  hH 
iroinute  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  iHah, 
Jso  to  arrive  nt  a  correct  and  accurate  notion  tf  the  M 
acuities  of  man's  spirit  and  of  the  powers  of  his  sooL  ' 
heu  of  man's  faculties  or  powers  may  be  rigbtly  tttriM 
he  Deity,  and  which  not.'  To  answer  this  qiiertioa,^^ 
t  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  very  difi* 
listriiKc  invcstigutions,  such  as  would  nciwerfaeTNy 

"  Sti;  (luntiiliou  from  the  " 
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id  perhaps  (to  speak  ^emlh)  would  be  abso- 
■  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hiunnn  uiider- 
kt  wOl  be  Gufficieat  for  my  purpose  throughout  to 
lilted  what,  according  to  the  universal  fii'lia^  of 
^geaeitJlj  admitted,  and  which  is  even  ns  gene- 
ible.  as  it  is  etwj  of  apprehension  and  clear.  But 
without  hesitBtion  take  for  granted  an  (tiiiversal 
existroee  of  a  divine  principle,  notwithstnndin^ 
rliich  ill  the  humim  mind  sprinf^s  up  as  ognitist  bu 
against  the  highest  object  of  faith.  1  do  so  with  a 
lew  and  purpose.      For  I  shall  reserve  the  solution 

rblem  to  a  later  period  of  my  sketch  and 
thinking  consciousness  and  of  a  true  living 
;  is  there,  in  truth,  that  it  will  find  its  most  natural 
aate  place.    Here,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  oor 
mparison,  which,  as  the  instance  itself  will  prove, 
be  highly  instructive,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  con- 
to  a  single  remark.     The  little  that  we  know  or 
rbiinty  predicate  of  God,  may  be  comprised  almost 
^Dids:  ■'  God  is  a  spirit."      It  is  by  virtue  of  thia 
ithnt  we  ascribe  to  Him  an  omniscient  intcUeet  and 
will.     Both  these  attributes  or  powers  of  God, 
evident,  in  the  most  perfect  hormocy,  and  can 
Beparated  from  one  another;  whereaa  in  man  they 
'^  widely  divergent,   at  times    even    hostilely 
other,  and  at  boHt  do  but  check  and  limit  their 
n.     Here,  however,  arisea  the  question  whether 
Iftietj  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity  ojij 
~  mental  faculties  and  powers  whith  man  is  con- 
on  a  greater  and  different  scale,  and  in  a  very 

the  creative  energy  of  God,  there  is  in  truth  com- 

^enitude  of  all  fertility,  and,  if  it  be  allowable  so 

ft  inexhaustible  source  of  all  invention. 

IS  every  one  must  at  once  feel,  a  productive  faculty 

on  and  a  creative  bsey  cannot  on  this  aeeunnt  he 

Him;  for,  were  we  to  do  bo,  wo  should  step  at 

_  le  domain  of  mytholf^y  with  its  fabulous  gods, 

laa  little,  in  strict  propriety  and  accuracy  of  la3»> 

we  attribute  to  God  the  faculty  of  reason,  whidk 

ioi  opposite  of  fancy.     Reason  is  the  connecdi^ 
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erring,  discursive  fiiculty  of  thou^t.     But  bD  tlus.    * 

riiialed  eerics  of  ideas  or  conception*,  is  not  ([j[Ji^ 
Deity,  for  in  Him  all  mial  be  thought  of  as  rta«»" 
vuKi  and  immediately  before  the  divine  mind,  ot  r»tl»^ 
scdy  emanating  from  Hira.  Consequently,  in  a  " 
ise,  and  following  a  rigorous  precision  of  a  thort^'* 
Tcct  designation,  we  may  indeed  ascribe  to  God  an  i  • 
.tely  eognisont  and  intuitive  understanding,  bnt  not  i^^ 
ce  tiy  this  term  it  is  only  by  a  violent  abuije  of  Lan~^ 
1  B  total  conversion  of  ideas  that  a  faculty  of  iaiell^ 
uition  can  be  understood.  One  kind  alone  or  bra^* 
lMq  is  immediately  intuitive;  and  that  is  the  coataei^ 
!  moral  instinct,  for  the  appreciation  of  whatever  ii  rC^ 
1,  right  nr  wrong.  This  might  not  inaptly  be  aiUl^ 
[died  reason ;  viz..  a  reason  applied  to  the  will  and 
aost  motives,  and  to  its  just  commencing  still  in^ 
terminations,  out  of  which  external  actions  ultimate!]: 
.t  even  because  conscience  is  an  immediate  percepts 
:ht  and  wrong,  a  moral  instinct  fur  good  and  eril^ 
isequcntly  in  form  wholly  distinct  from  that  fimelS 
ison  which  infers  and  deduces  consequences,  I  a 
xd  to  give  it  such  a  name,  and  would  rather  n 
peculiar  faculty  of  soul  or  heart,  subusting  by  ii 
ermrdiatc  between  will  and  reason.     In  any  case,  it " 

superfluous  to  observe  how  highly  inappropriate  it — 

to  designatCiby  this  name  that  warning  or  punitive  ji^ 
ion  with  which  God  looks  through  and  penebmt^ 
nust  heart,  even  though  we  must  seek  here  the  ra^ 
gill  of  the  lucid  oracles  and  simple  revdati<mi  ^ 
mail  conscience.  As  a  property,  however,  it  can  (^ 
:ribcd  to  tho$e  beings  who,  like  man,  behold  the  lair^ 

above  them,  hut  by  no  means  to  that  Being  who  is  !• 
}  sum  and  soui-ce  of  all  moral  laws.  But  let  lu  now 
our  first  question  of  the  predication  of  reason  to  the 

in  our  present  reigning  systems,  and  cspeciaHj 
est  German  ]ihilosophy,  reason  is,  notwitiutanding,  a-^ 

llim,  or  mther  the  eternal,  uneouditional,  aiM  m^ 
ison  is  itself  called  God,  and  rationality  is  madeto  h 
«ncu ;  this  is  but  the  iimnediate  ctwaequenoe  ot  t^tf- 
rainanily  pantheistic  tendency  of  tliese  systenna.  ib  M 
:  Deity  is  identified  with  the  mimdDne  Ail,  i 
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9  tile  universal  essence.     For.  inasmuch  as  it  waa  felt  that 
it  could  not  he  merely  the  oil-producing  and  all-absorhing — 
-ffae  all-bcoring,  inhnite,  %'ital  power  of  the  heathen  systems  of 
luture — and  since  a  more  scientific  designation  was  required,   _ 
Sothing  remained  for  the  totally  ahstract  designation  of  thA  J 
one  AU,  hut  tho  name  of  that  faculty  which  even  in  ths.l 
huntui  mind  forms  the  principle  of  unity.  ^ 

No  doubt  in  the  preceding  centuries  one  or  two  great  teachers 
hive  employed  very  similar,  if  not  identical  expressions,  in 
reference  to  the  Dei^,  still  this  to  my  mind  appears  an  cicep- 
tiou  trora  the  genei-ul  rule,  to  be  explained  and  justified  only 
by  individual  terminology  and  points  of  view.  And  at  any 
mte  it  is  much  safer  to  follow  the  ancient  usage  on  this  point. 
Accordingly  I  have  made  it  a  law  scrupulously  to  observe  it 
throughout.  But  if  people  will  all  at  onco  subvert  the  ancient 
modes  of  speech,  and  completely  interchange  and  confuse  tho 
ordinary  signifieation  of  the  terms  reason  and  understanding, 
then  all  must  naturally  tmn  on  the  thing  itself  ond  the  inter- 
nal thoughts  and  the  proper  meaning  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  ihem.  And  then,  by  a  due  consideration  of  these,  a  mutual 
understanding  may  perhaps  be  eventually  arrived  ot,  notwith- 
standing the  differing  modes  of  speech.  With  most  of  the 
writers  and  philosophers  of  the  present  day  this  perhaps  is 
(carcely  to  be  hoped  for.  The  grave  question  however  here 
(and  which,  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom,  must  ultimately  decide  on 
this  difference  of  phraseology,)  is  this — whether  philosophy 
in  general  is,  according  to  the  rationalistic  way  of  tbinldng.  a 
mere  philosophy  of  reason,  or  a  higher  philosophy  of  the 
■pirit  aivd  of  spiritual  revelation,  or  indeed  of  a  divine  eiperi- 
eoce. 

^^l^thc^,  whenever,  in  the  olden  phraseology,  there  aro 
■scribed  to  the  Deity,  memory  and  even  desires,  not  to  say 
impulses  which,  viewed  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  man's 
appetites  and  passions,  ore  designated  by  the  some  terms,  all 
this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  expressions 
Concerning  His  all-seeing  eye,  His  ear,  and  His  mighty  arm. 
They  an?  merely  figurative  and  symbolical  phroscs,  Intheuse 
of  ihcm  there  is  no  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy,  with  which 
understanding  and  will  aro  universally  and  actually  ascribed 
lo  Him.  They  are  devoid  even  of  that  s.VT?»i^^  i;.^^*^^*:^ 
tFbich  givca  rise  to  the  question  T?helMt  "una^na'^'i^  ^.-iA 
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c  can,  with,  tiie  wtaaib  umui'ietj  w  llw 
xtedtoHim.   WitiiM  litde  trathanftmltei 
n.     For  this  is  exdunrdy  ftpMnvo  iMpky, 
U  is  energy  and  activity.    Tub  cspranioB,  luwofCit^ 
of  God  is  found,  hf  way  of  exioepdoii  from  Aej  ^^ 
,  in  a  few  among  ancient  writers. 
Qorc  correct  mode  of  indicating  wlmt  is  nutt  tyj 
would  be  to  say  that  Qod  is  love,  and  tkat  kyve  ii  < 
!e.    Orthe  some  ideawonldbewdlooiifvyedbji 
nder  the  form  of  a  Hnnff  Iraoe  and  miiuiiij,  ofl 
ly  heart  as  the  centre  of  Ilia  being,  of  ffis  an 
mniscicnce,  and  of  the  infimte  love  wUdi 
ro.    No  doubt  even  this  emeMion  of  God's 
is  merely  figiuntiye  and  symboiicaL     Stili  it  ii 
ngniiicance,  and  as  such  it  is  not  a  mere  figure  ^ 
ing.     For,  the  higher  and  profinmder  spmtoal 
«   from   Pinto  down  to  Leibnitz,  has  ever 
»ycd  such  symbols  and  fig^ures  to  indicate  thit 
rly  is  inexpressibk).    In  fiict,  it  has  always  prefiHredl 
!  abstract  notions  employed  by  the  rationalising 
r  ow^  lifeless  metaphysics  of  nought,  which,  as  i 
n  themselves,  so  do  mey  in  reality  say  nothing. 
LIS,  then,  has  the  very  first  step  in  this  comperatite  ^ 
carried  us  at  once  to  the  utmost  limits  of  ^dliat  vi 
)y  man.     Still  it  has  tended,  in  passing,  to  place  ii 
Mitly  distinct  lig^ht  many  important  matters  and 
rties  and  faculties  which  belong  to  onr  present  i^ 
olog^cal  inquiry.     It  is  now,  however,  neceswiyfai 
n  my  regards  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
to  commence  our  philosophy  of  life  with  the 
id  of  man's  whole  consciousness,  we  set  out  from  t[ 
apical  fact,  which  inunediately  impresses  itself  OS 
Miing   consciousness.     This  fisurt  is  the  pciteptioi  ( 
iscord  which  reigns  in  our  entire  self^  and  espeeiiBf < 
?ep-rooted  dissension  which  in  their  nsnal  stMe  *~~* 
ur  principal  faculties  of  the  consdonsness, 
'^ofold  contrariety  of  understanding  and  will,  and  of  i 
incy.    I  will  here  merely  add  the  remark,  tfait  M 
mother  essential  property  of  man,  and  a  state  eqnallf  i 
istic  and  peculiar  to  him,  is  closely  associated  wilii»  i 
1  is  grounded  in  this  intenoud  discwd,  vis.,  tfasflseta 
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""iUtuUhenUle  of  doubt.  Now  Uiififreedoniof  will  whieh 
■  '  'o  tnuii,  is  very  ditft'i-eiit  from  the  freedom  of  Otid,  or 
I  I'lntliat  of  U>e  pures]iiritH  who  wti*  first  created.  'Ilia 
■'II  ill  frtt-  will,  however,  is  sodeejily  ami  finuly  ground^ 
'>"  inuu>«i  feelings,  thut  man's  uuivenml  convtction  of  it 
B  norr  ht!  wholly  undermined  by  any  doubts rf  the  rcnson, 
*^*et  subliUy  advanced  nnd  in  appearance  demonetratively 
pot-  Nn  abjection  or  difficulty  can  totally  extinguish  and 
"WjUe  thi-  pecsuttsioo  of  ils  truth  within  our  breast.  I'ot 
*  •fl«r  the  greatest  shock  which  our  faith  in  ourselves 
7  *«iCun.  either  fiom  refiectien  or  Gxaa  subtilly  refining  im 
■tibjwt. — after  whiit  ajiparently  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
^ti,  ihia  divine  and  inborn  pr(j'jdieo(it'Iniay  so  term  it)of 
Wtniwic  freedom  still  springs  uj>  ngnin.  jd  the  incxtin- 
««Ue  vital  aiime  of  the  Hpirit,  it  riwa  anew  firom  the  ex- 
^Mobeni  of  thoae  deadenin":  doubts,  which  are  themselves 
JlMf  more  than  the  dead  uotionE  und  noil  phantoms  of  a  false 
Uinec  of  thought.  Now  this  freedom  of  will  la  a  liberty 
VHM.  i.  e.,  a  will  limg  vacillating  between  two  different 
^of  ideas— of  apposinj;  grounda  and  reasons,  and  at  last 
Alg  far  one  or  tlie  other.  Thia  volitiuu,  liowever.  in  by  its 
■van  little  decided,  and  frequently  finds  so  great  difficulty 
^Hiing  to  a  decision,  that  even  when  externally  it  has 
k^  «ane]iided  its  delil:eriitioae,  it  often  becomes  Bgniii 
kkied  snd  begins  anew  to  lieiiitste.  Or  this  fri?cdom  of 
■k  in  BMut  may  otiienvise  be  described  and  thought  of  oa 
n  of  the  understamlinjt,  which  compnrrs  tog  ther  two 
ff  Tolittons,  curefully  weighs  the  conflicting  grounds  in 
t  cadi,  and  at  lost  in  its  final  judgment  recogniftcs 
zine  or  tlie  other.  Cbnecquently  this  free 
i  choice  so  peculiar  to  man.  depends  intimately  imd 
'v  upon  that  controversy  between  understanding  and 
th.  if  not  inborn,  has  become  at  leiL>it  a  second 
I  have  spoken  of  tliis  freedom  of  will  as 
■ta  Hum,  since  it  is  not  ncocfisary,  and  rather  would 
I  arbitrary  hypothesis,  were  we  to  go  so  fiir  U  to 
asnimiog  the  existence  of  other  fiVe  but 
IT  own  special  kind  of  fi-ccdom  is  tke  only 
leiniUe  one.    Still  for  our  present  purpose  it  ' 

«  sneh  a  purely  hypothetical  simile  and  comparison, 
D  which  the  experiment  itself  must  decide)  it  bt 
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ily  to  render  our  own  peenliar  ftiffBi  of 
(lligible  and  conceiTaole*    in  this  teDi 
to  say  tbat  we  must  eoDome  the  libatj  of  Ai 
its  as  being  in  its  etsenoe  Toy  diftrent  ftw 
1*8.    As  such  it  bdonss  to  beinn  yfrbo  hsfo  kag 
end  the  probation  of  we  stiU  imdeeidBd  dioioe,  v 
very  beginning  of  their  existence  were,  hy  tho 
Creator,  withdrawn  firam  it,  and  haive  eoDsecpMoflfi 
eternal  freedom,  together  with  nndistarfaed  sad 
d  peace  in  God,  who  is  the  sum  end  infrhsnstMB 
well  as  the  unfathomaUe,  of  all  freedom,  no  km 
life. 

3ut  even  irrespectiYely  of  this  freedom  of  dioioe  kt\ 
and  its  particular  objects  and  motiTes — irremetiflif  I 
Jie  freedom  which  is  conversant  about  eztemsi  setsMyl 
lie  inward  mo>'ing  causes  of  the  will  which  coiitiintiifii 
und  and  hidden  germ  of  the  former,  and  of  that  slito J 
certainty  which  follows  therefrom,  and  which  not 
mtly  long  vacillates  between  one  side  and  anotber- 
aLso  in  pure  thought,  simply  as  such,  a  similar  state  rfi 
nol  hesitation  or  doubtr— 4.  «.,  of  a  thought  hostilely 
,  imdermining  and  de8tro3ring,  denying  and  annQ 
n  consciousness  and  cogitation  itselt  Left  wholly  to  < 
res,  when,  closing  our  regards  to  the  external  wodd,i 
hout  any  definite  object,  we  calmly  commit  oorsehei  to] 
3am  of  purely  internal  thought,  we  soon  beoome  M  ' 
this  fact.  On  the  one  hand,  there  crowd  on  the 
impressions  of  the  outward  senses,  and  the 
ations  of  the  peculiar  nerer-resting  fisumlty  of 
king  to  gain  the  mastery  over  and  to  carry  it  along' 
m.  On  the  other  side,  the  distinguishing  and  d' 
son  comes  in  with  its  questions  and  doubts,  and 
lysis,  to  resolve  everything  finally  into  noudlt,  ml 
ilaiii  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  as  groundttest  wd^ 
stantial,  as  so  many  pure  illusions  of  the  senses, 
caprice,  prejudices  of  a  limited  understanding,  and 
turcs  or  creations  of  fancy.  Thus,  then,  the  erer-fSJ 
k1  of  thought  in  man's  inner  being  and  cogitatioa  ii 
'  calmly  flowinc];  stream,  in  which  waye  qnieUy  fiDlkysitf 
coeds  to  wave,  as  through  rich  and  fertile  plams  it  f^^ 
course  from  some  distant  source  to  the  wide  and  o/m^ 
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oJ  conflict  of  thought  is  mther  soiue  double  current. 

midtl  iho  cnig3  ancl  rock-i,  thr  pcnUin  waters  confiii' 

loMhrr  beat  up  into  fo:uuiug  breakers — or  still  more 

I,  beneath  their  apparently  calm  and  smooth  aur&oe 

1  the  tearing  whirlpool  with  its  bottomless  abjss, 

t  the  least  tncautioiia  approach,  hurries  irresietibly 

X  the  tos^g  little  iKiat  of  man's  brief  existence. 

T  most  part  it  is  only  in  nntures  originally  nt  least 

""  >:ii(loi('ed  luid  noble  that  doubt  and  Ihie  internal  struggle 

'i;;hi  rise  to  the  height  of  despair.     These  nlone  sre 

T  (Iriren,  by  the  rejection  of  all  Iu'lief  in  themselTt-s,  into 

'■  both  of  soul  mid  spirit.     The  tendency,  however,  to 

*  rtru^lc  and  doubt  is  universal.     It  seems  to  bo 

a  than  a  characteristic  property  of  human  nature, 

e  ila  foundation  in  the  dissension  sulx^Uting  between 

t  &ncy,  which  has  so  firmly  csliiblishcd  tiself  in 

I  of  man.     It  mn.y  happen,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  mind 

H  are  settled  Irath  in  theory  and  practice,  do 

f  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  the  plans  which  guide 

rvpfi^te  life,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ore  on  the 
iillowcd  out  with  fixed  resolution  and  decided  energy, 
T'  t,  even  in  such  a  cose^  particular  doubts  will  occtt- 
iii  arise  aftctinR  many  mattPrs,  (which,  although  subor- 
>.'  io  the  fundamental  laws  of  life,  are  nevertheless  tut  fcma 
;  unimportant.)  so  as  to  force  upon  us  the  remark,  or  even 
tort  the  confession  that  in  general  such  a  state  of  immoT- 
(IctctminatioQ  does  not  belong  to  human  nature,  and  that 
oitenuil  cunftict  forms  one  element  of  that  warfare  of  life 
btrli  mmi  is  called.  The  predisposition  to  this,  I  have 
fd  to  iho  discord  between  reason  and  fancy,  ;ind  for 
*y'<  sake  I  have  employed  throughout  the  latter  dcsigno- 
^  r  ii.  I  must,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  present 
■II  to  observe  that  fancy  is  not  limited  merely  lo  poetry 
^  line  arts  and  tlieir  respective  creations,  but  innsmucn 
uiuduclive  thought  belongs  to  the  imagination  i:i  the  snine 
liKil  the  negative  does  to  the  reason,  it  also  co-operates 
IX  Iras  with  science.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  in  this  latter 
rr  erase  that  we  here  employ  the  terra,  since  it  is  from, 
lictions  of  the  productive  and  negative  thought  that 
^  e  and  tXatc  of  doubt  arise. 

A  truth  then  that  psychology  arrivea  st  is  the  internal 
2c 
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Komrs  ■rtiifJjr  aperative  in  its  triple  energy.     And 

ttf  viattBCT  tht  Sfjtril  striving  with  most  urileiit  a^- 

BrtfacdiniiE'.  requiree  nuthin^  Imt  such  nn  animatiaf^ 

ith  the  lining  novd,  in  orik'r  to  cltain  fully  and  eitl'C- 

iu  desired  und. 

rice  of  combining  element*  ca'  piineiirfeB  of  imlon 

TWiBc  divided  conBcioumewi  there  is  yet  another 

D  both  great  and  oompri-hcoHiTt'  in  Itself,  and  which 

.  itaelf  lU  Euch  in  actual  life  and  experience.     And 

aehoa  is  furnished  by  luiguage,  with  its  iraDd(.'rf<U 

ytt  truly  artistic  uiiiformitv.     l''ar  it  is  the  vital 

the  whole  inner  man.     Al!  the  feculties  both  of 

Atril.  however  discorduit  generally,  combine  each  in 

abare  and  raeaeure  to  pei^-ct  this  theiT  oaujoict  pro- 

And  yet  aA^-  all  many  traces  of  inherent  inipcrfec- 

Visible  therein.     It  is  only  iu  the  highest  creations -of 

ius,  nianifeeting  itself  either  in  poetry  or  some  olher 

igunge,  and  then  only  in  the  bnghtest  and  hnppiest 

lof  inspiration,  thiit  we  meet  with  the  per&ct  htinnonjr 

"icte  and  united  coascioiuineeti.  in  which  all  its  iacul- 

lugethor  in  combined  and  living  action. 

iBge,  all  the  four  principal   powers  have  a  nearly 

And  diare.   The  granima^col  structure,  the  rules  iax    . 

t»  and  declenMous  of  words,  and  their  eyntax,  otie 

by  the  reason.     From  the  fancy,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  whatever  is  figurative  ;  and  how  very  Cir  docs  not 

,  extending  au  it  does  into  the  primary  and  uatui^ 

Ml  <i  worda,  which  often  no  lon^r  exists,  or  at  least 

tnooobler     Lastly,  the  clear  and  distinct  arrange- 

'm  )Mit«,  the  nicely  finished  imd  benutiiul  shupe  of 

of  w^  composition,  whether  poetical  or  rhetorical, 

ratific.  are  the  contributions  of  the  underBtonding. 

Ml,  whatever  is  truly  characteristici — whatever,  in 

bevond  the  more  instiuctii-e  crj-  of  oninuU  nature, 

idliKc.olt-timeH  childish  imitation  of  cxtemiU  sounds 

that  deep  and  spiritoal  significance,  that  charjcter- 

■g  which,  ki  the  original  gtem-nllable  and  rudin^ 

\B  rich  old  language,  invoriaUy  is  regarded  as  a 

be  aacribcd  to  the  understanding,  wbi<'ii  so  wo- 

•  ud  precisely  detiguates  whatev«'  ia  jx^uliar, 

'h  pceferred  to  awign  it  to  lui  inuuediatc 

Sc3 
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■ling,  whieh  wonderfully  harmoiiises  with  or  respond*  tail 
oreover,  tlic  magic  force  of  ft  commanding  will,  wliich  now 
,  before  it  hy  its  intrinsic  energy,  is  at  loaat  nou«aW»a 
OHC  few  brilliant  pkssn^s  of  hightxt  inspiration  or  pntt 
elic  delineation,  from  whose  clear  nnd  perspicuous  Imifnin 
e  apparently  ineffable,  ehining  forth  like  an  electric  (^Mi 
odlee  nnd  influences  every  scnuitive  and  kindred  mind. 
But  before  I  go  deeper  into  the  question  of  the  origis  || 
ipiage,  and  exuminc  the  correct  idea  of  this  Bll-en^Mt 
dwonderful  faculty  of  Bpeceh,  as  man's  moat  rcmarluhlfid 
■cuHar  property.  I  would  coll  your  attention  to  the  inliMlj 
nneiion  subsisting  between  thought  and  speech.  wlu(fc( 
roughout  reciprocal.  For  as  speech  must  be  regarded*! 
inking  outwardly  prelected  and  manifested,  so,  too.  tlimlql 
(clf  is  bat  an  inward  epeaking  and  a  never-ending  iliiihgll 
ith  oneself.  i 

Judging  from  all  appearancw,  the  conscionsnc!^  of  ani^ 
I  iar  as  we  are  justified  in  aseribing  it  to  them,  is  p«il( 
mple,  but  sadly  defective  and  limited.     But  even  heift 
rer.  the  Hcverai  mclodioua  courses  of  irrational  and  nee 
iconscious  soun<ls  appear  like  so  many  echoes  of  a 
■retime — ^lost  traces  of  ancient  memory,  and  which.  U_ 
ith  the  moving  and  naoumM  cry  of  deep  pabful  l*fl 
•cm  to  make  tolerably  dear  to  us  the  notion  of  the  or 
aiting  and  groaning  for  its  emancipation.     Highlj  ■ 
•0,  but  in  quite  n  different  rwipect,  is  the  conscioDM 
longht  of  the  free  spirits  in  their  pure  activitv,  snchB 
ay  and  ought  to  represent  it  to  oursi'lveji; — like  lli*> 
'ht  which  in  its  i-apid  descent  penetrates  nil  space, 
illously  intricate,  on  the  other  honrl,  and  highlyw 

the  so  manifoldly  rich,  nnd,  at  the  same  lime,  « 
id  changeable  consciousness  of  man.  Such,  at  Uwt,  1 
apression  which  a  xeriona  and  searching  glance  into  ll 
thomnblo  depths  of  our  inwiird  man  enforces  upim  u*. 
ideed,  just  as  in  the  triple  operation  of  the  commoO 
hen  restored  lo  the  ihll  jierfection  of  life,  we  may  B 
irtaiufiiint  signature  of  mnn's  pristine  likene«s  tolJicOi 
)  also  a  slight  vestige  of  the  nunc  kind  is.  we  mi^  I 
iscoverahle  in  its  unfathomable  depth,  which,  howcWi 
jvcals  itself  in  quite  a  different  form  from  its  « 
atoie,  and  appears  to  be  converted  into  ita  oppouU. 
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'^sften  docs  the  thought  that  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 

«f  nature — the  kiddon  thinker  within  mau — believe  tiiat  he 

Ims  couipktely  solved  the  riddle  of  ciiistence.  oiid  is  able  ta 

»-\plain  and  rightly  iuteqiret  the  many-meaning  but  obscure 

rib  of  the  sphinx  within  ub!     And  even  then,  when  he 

I'-t  (Litterx  himself  vith  hin  own  ingenuity,  this  miserable 

■  i,.Lipus  of  his  own  destiny  is  stricken  with  even  more  futal 

unii   iaeumhle   bliudttcim  than  the  old   Tlieban,  and  cannot 

cbacmi  the  ubyss  of  error  into  which  his  whole  life  has  been 

hurrying,  and  into  which  it  is  at  last  plunged  headlong  and 

precipitated.    Ever  labouring  to  seize  the  changing  Proteus  of 

!  >  iiwn  self,  our  Ego  may  perhaps  oAen  arrirc  at  a  rflrc  aniazc- 

,  fit  at  the  enigma  of  existence,  and  also  is  cvenscisKNl  many 

tiiLie  with  a  light  terror.     Never,  however,  by  itself,  let  it 

iLiiik  and  seek  as  it  may,  will  it  be  able,  without  some  other 

^ide,  to  find  the  object  of  its  longing,  and,  in  its  tragic  blind- 

nees,  to  discover  the  clue  of  the  labyrinlhtc  mazes  of  its  own 

thoughts,  and  at  lost  to  arrive  ut  harmony  with  itself. 

So  profuimd,  moreover,  and   lasting  is  this  our  intrinwc 
dualism  and  duplicity — (and  I  use  the  term  here,  not  in  its 
usual  mond  sense,  but  in  a  higher  signification,  which  is 
parelv  psychological  and  metsphysical) — «o  deeply  is  this  dual- 
ism tooted  in  our  consciousness,  that  even  when  we  arc.  or  at 
kasl  think  omTselves  alone,  we  still  think  as  two,  and  arc  con- 
■tiaincd  as  it  were  to  recognise  our  inmost  profoundest  being 
as  essentially  dramatic.   'I^is  colloquy  with  self,  or  generally, 
this  inienml'dialt^e,  is  so  perfectly  the  natural  form  of  human 
Miiakiiig,  that  even  the  saintly  solitaries  of  bygone  centuriea, 
.Ji.i  in  the  Egyptian  deserts  or  the  Alpine  hermitages  devoted 
lialf-lifc  to  meditation  on  divine  things    and  myt-ieries, 
:Ti'  alien  not  able  othenviee  to  indicate  the  result  of  such 
iiiitations.  to  invest  it  in  another  dress,  to  bring  it  into 
.:i^  other  fimu  of  exposition  tbon  that  of  a  diuloguo  of  the 
■  111  with  God.     And  in  all  religions,  what  properly  is  true 
ui"jyer  but  a  kind  of  dialonue,  a  confidential  opening  of  the 
iii-arl  to  the  universal  >'athcr,  or  a  filial  solicitation  of  His 
Ix'iicvolence  } 

But  to  puss  over  at  once  to  the  directly  opiwsitc  aspect 
of  the  matter ;  even  in  the  classicid  works  of  euitivai 
ijuity,  at  a  time  when  these  depths  of  a  lovefu.1  tetl™^" 
fet  go  widely  developed,  not  so  coinp\elt\^  tevwiw.  wiA- 
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1,  we  meet  with  tkia 

ae  indeed  of  the 

r — inthegraceMonuimaityTis^ 

I  am.  a^llwHitig  to  the  dianMtaistl9 
irses  and  teadnDg  of  Soecatw-^diatpetBliarini^t 
B  fbnnd  in  the  PlBtaio]ediiilagiies,8nd«  wkkkoo^ft 
.  trace  is  to  be  ibiaidia11iewark»of  mne  o£  Ihe 
For  what  else  is  thk  aeifintifift  kauj  of  Ihr  i 
;ht  and  of  the  hiflhrit  eognitkait  tbni  • 
1,  while  it  clea£j  pereeiiea  tlie  SBont 
L  beset  ihemind,  eveaiiLilii^nQiteanait 
St  aim  of  life,  has  atUBnednflToedMiaB  topoiect 
itself. 

lust  not,  however,  omil  torrenuoid  yon  that  lids 
m  phraseology  has  fiUen  ¥crj  ftr  b^w  its 
ing,  and  is  often  so  taken  as  to  desigDate  nothing 
a  mere  playful  mockery.  In  its  original  Socratic 
ver,  such  as  it  is  fomid  in  the  whole  series  of  the  thoo^ 
he  internal  structure  of  Plato*s  dialogues,  where  it  il 
oped  to  its  fullest  measure  and  proportion,  irony  t^ 
nothing  else  than  this  amazement  of  the  thinking  sqpiBl  > 
elf,  which  so  often  dissolves  in  a  ligbt»  gentle  laugh,  irf  > 
iglit  laugh  again  oftentimes  beneath  its  choer&l  smto 
!aLs  and  inTolvcs  a  deeper  and  profionnder  sense,  auAm 
I  higher  significance,  even  the  most  exalted  serioosBBft 
le  thoroughly  dramatic  development  and  expoaituatf 
;ht  which  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Plato,  the  Hft* 
il  form  is  essentially  predominant.  Even  if  all  the  stfB^ 
:ions  of  names  and  persons,  all  forms  of  addrcM  ^ 
J  and,  in  short,  the  whole  conversational  garb,  wcretaktt 
irom  it,  and  wc  were  merely  to  fi^w  the  inner  threadlif 
lought  according  to  their  connexion  and  course,  the  wUb 
1  nevertheless  remain  a  dialogue,  where  each  uttM 
forth  a  new  question,  and  the  eddying  stream  of  speeA 
counter-speech,  or  rather,  of  thought  and  count* 
;ht,  moves  li\'ingly  onwards.  And  unquestionably  tUl 
of  inni^r  dialogue  is,  if  not  in  every  case  equally  applio^ 
absolutely  necessary,  still  it  is  all  but  essential,  9iid  it 
highly  natural  and  very  appropriate  to  every  font  * 
^  tliought  and  its  vivid  enunciation.  And  in  this  §00 
the  continuous  unbroken  speech  of  a  single  pezscM  itff 
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Mmne  flie  character  of  a  dialogue.  Yes,  I  must  confess 
fl  it  is  my  first  object  to  attain  to  the  greatest  possible 
ieuity  of  a  Yivid  development  of  ideas,  I  should  then 
xmfidently  bdieve  that  I  had  gained  my  end,  if  the  present 
res  ahoula  in  any  diegree  make  the  same  impression  on 
I  a  dialogue  would — ^if  they  should  appear  like  a  series  of 
mmf  to  idudk  some  of  you,  if  not  throughout,  yet  here 
Hte^  shovJdiik  yoiur  heart  give  a  tacit  answer  and  assent ; 
ivtD  (and  in  this  case  still  more  so,  indeed,)  if»  in  the 
'Motext  of  these  Lectures,  you  should  find  and  believe  to 
*r  for  many  questions  which  your  own  hearts^  your  own 
ioMB  and  life  itself  suggested,,  if  not  a  fulU  satisfactory 
Tf  yet  at  least  one  dnrectly  meeting  the  difficidty,  and 
\  iQggestiims  for  its  solutioiu 
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LECTDKB  m. 

T&UE  iron7--4br  11ieraaleoi8aMBeoQe---i8llieiR 
It  arises  out  of  the  fsdiiig  of  fimteness  and  one's  c 
tion,  and  out  of  the  anparent  oontradictioQ  betwee 
ing  and  the  idea  of  inmitr  which  is  inTobred  in  al 
As  in  actual  life  and  in  tne  lore  which  centres  in 
object,  a  good-hnmoored  ndUenr,  which  amuses 
some  little  defect  of  character,  either  apparent  or  i 
inconsistent  with  sincerity— not,  at  least,  when  b 
have  no  doubt  of  each  other*s  affliction,  and  its  ard 
of  no  increase — but,  on  the  contrary,  lends  to  it 
able  chnrm,  CTen  so  is  this  true  of  that  other  a 
love.  Here,  too,  an  apparent,  or  it  may  be  an 
still  only  insignificant  and  trivial  contradiction,  < 
stroy  the  idea  on  which  such  a  love  is  based,  1 
contrary  serves  rather  to  confirm  and  strcngthe 
•only  there  where  love  has  reached  the  highest  p 
become  profoundly  confirmed  and  perfect--doe8  tl 
ance  of  contradiction,  which  is  thrown  out  in  an  ( 
irony,  fail  to  alloy  or  weaken  all  higher  and  betl 
And  what  other  foundation  could  a  philosophy  ( 
have  and  recognise  as  legitimate  than  the  idea  of  si 
And  this  is  even  that  supposition  of  life,  viz.,  of 
life,  of  which  I  fonncrly  said  that  it  is  the  only 
philosophy  requires,  ana  from  which  alone  it  mu 
Only  it  iin  requisite  that  this  love  should  be  pcrsoi 
ricnced  or  inwardly  felt,  and  the  notion  of  it  de: 
immediate  experience. 

Directly  opposed  to  those  arbitrary  systems  whic 
the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  day,  the  philosoph; 
a  science  of  intcmnl  spiritual  experience,  which, 
ceeds  from,  so  it  everywhere  rests  on  fiicts ;  though 
facts  on  which  it  is  grounded,  and  to  which  it  has  in 
refer,  are  in  many  respects  of  a  high  and  pecidiar 
this  account  philosophy  may  even  1^  called  a  scicnc 
-experience.   If  man  had  neyer,  and,  in  shorty  were  ii 
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;  of  dirinc  things,  whiil  could  he  know 
with  CPflainlj-?  A  knowledge  devoid  of  experience 
at  the  wbitrary  creation  or  illusion  of  his  own 
word  fanoy,  or  the  mere  reflex  of  his  own  rewioil 
tly  OD  absolute  nullity.  And  for  such  a  knowledge 
Jd  ever  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  mere  itlealiatie 
f  the  Divine  Being,  or  at  least  to  repei  the  doubt 

be  actually  anything  more  than  what  auch  a 
^presents  Him.  And,  in  fact,  in  most  trcatiseB 
e  developmentA  of  that  system  of  thought  which 
R  «elf  the  exclusive  principle  and  standard  of 
umer  of  treating  the  divine  nature  is  extremely 

Such  purely  formal  and  empty  notions  on  this 
tdvanced,  that  we  arc  often  juBtified  in  applj^g 
nilittious  on  the  Iiighcst  topic  of  human  language 
,  the  remark  that  api)lies  too  often  to  lower  licien- 
I :  "  Thus  it  is  that  men  write  who  have  no  real 
f  the  matter."     "  Here  we  at  once  aec  there  is 

of  personal  observation ;  the  work  is  not  based 
foundation  of  actual  experience." 
ghiloeophy  of  life,  in  il«  highest  range  at  least, 
nee  of  experience.     This  experience,  however, 
ntemal  and  spiritual.     It  is  therefore  easily  eo 
;  it  can  cuter  readily  and  easily  into  all  other  es- 
leiencbs,  and  into  those  especially  which  more 

relate  to  man,  as,  for  instance,  most  of  the 
latural  history,  and  still  more  into  philologj-,  with 
»cnt  we  are  moat  immediately  concerned.  And 
bi  order  to  borrow  such  illustrations  and  compari- 

tend  to  elucidate  or  Kulhcr  to  develope  its  own 
er,  or  else  to  furnish  applications  to  individual  cases 
artments  of  lite.  However,  in  thus  proceeding, 
luat  t4die  heed  lest  it  overpass  its  own  proper  limits 
true  end  and  aim.  It  must  not  go  too  deeply  into 
or  lose  it«clf  among  the  specialities  of  llie  other 
ta  the  eoutrarj-,  it  ought  earefiiUy  to  confine  itself 
int»  which  more  immediately  concern  man,  and. 
ic  inner  man,  and  adhering  to  the  meaning  and 

whole,  seek  to  elucidate  and  throw  out  this  prOi 

dou  as  to  the  origin  of  lang-iagc,  or  more  c 
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one  in-iiujLi-v  itmi  nrk-iu 
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cootempoinneously  fimi 

feting  the  right  und 
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MtofTiew,  aHdconaeq 

paiHing  remarks. 

^^  one  is  founded  oi 

T*"-     ?*  >*  '"  open  eoi 

them  with  tolerable  eot 

>t  be  not  in  itself  trnly 

baaed  on  u  great  miscon 

I«^unded.  invoIvcH  on 

Jne  former  theory  con 

«  rather  eeveral  wmtemp 

tinct  from  each  other  as  ■ 
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To  then 


-I,  either  of  jov  ai 
W«iated  the  deUbeiU 


It  is  Btrongest  in  those  liia 

^ lowest  grade  of  devi'lopmeirt, 
Tinfr  attained  very  rapidly  to 
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Inch  stand  a 
lers,  again,  wbit^  ^Ting^  attained  \fry  rapidly  t<. 
id  ha.Tii^  at  an  early  period  brani^hed  oo  into  several 
rar  in  their  most  ancient  state  highly  iiib^Iectunl  and 
it  is  scarcely  tnicoflble.  But  a  fiitiil  objec±ion  to  the 
as  explaining  Utc  aniyenvd  aiul  eomplete  principle 
momenon  of  languigc  in  ail  its  ramificatioDs,  ia 
iitrt  tke  noblest  and  moRt  cultivated  lanj^ges  are 
n  investigation  into  their  earliest  state,  to  poiisess 
■  date,  the  most  artificial  form,  and  to  be  manifoldly 
t  the  aome  time  highly  regiulnr  and  simple.  And  this 
inefitly  the  cose  with  the  Sanscrit  or  Indinn,  in  com- 
*'1i  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  kindred  languages  of 
id  North-  In  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ap])ear 
•  ^■ery  lowest  grade  of  intclleelual  culture  (aiidgene- 
B  stnnd  quite  i.-K>lnted  &om  all  those  in  the  midst  of 
T  are  found),  we  frequently  observe,  on  a  closer 
ttrsbip,  n  very  high  and  elaborate  dej^c  of  art 
pnnnoattcitl  structure.  This  ia  especiidly  the  ease 
Basque  and  the  Lapponion,  and  many  of  the 
kLingiiAfTes.  In  the  Chiiiese,  this  cxceKsive  and  in- 
■ ;  cxjwtiditnn;  of  art  has  been  directed  to  a  viray 
id  complicated  system  of  writing.  There  was  no 
t  in  the  language  itself,  which  is  extremely  poor. 
1  basis  extremely,  not  to  say  childishly,  simple  and 
ounmatical  Its  whole  verbal  treasury  doi-s  not, 
leoataia  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirtv  words, 
ne  number  of  single  syllables.  These,  ho  werer, 
:t  sipiification  by  means  of  accents,  of  v\-hich 
i  no  less  than  cightv  thousand ;  and  even  thongh,  as 
t  iiu^GS  and  the  learned  nvcr,  not  more  tbun  the 
Ihut  IsjKe  number  are  really  necessary  and  made  use 
tore,  ilill  the  liability  to  mistake  must  be  very  great. 
Itirc  language  is  founded  on  tfaisi  artificial  syslcm  of 
Meh  mure  than  on  its  living  and  spoken  sounds. 
(  UD&equcniIy.  when  even  learned  Chinese  talk 
tbcy  mimnderstund  each  other.  This,  indeed,  is 
By  the  case  in  other  countries  also.  But  tlic  diSbT' 
''  '  1  the  former  thf  soiiree  of  misconce]]tion  lies 
e  itself;  and  it  is  only  by  writing  down  their 
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words,  that  the  Chinese  can  be  tme  of  mteDi(pbfy  eoff 

their  real  meaning. 

Modem  and  experienced  jduldogiflls  hsfe,  in  qobm 
of  these  difi&culties,  given  up  that  Tiew  of  Inngmgn 
would  derive  it  entirely  from  the  imitalicn  of  aniBd 
Plain  &cts,  indeed,  speak  too  decided^  against  it  i 
truth,  the  chief  point  to  be  ffuarded  against  amidst  lb 
variety  and  the  inuneasural^  richness  of  the  phenoa 
language  in  general,  is  the  explaining  them  all  by  say 
hypothesis,  or  the  deriving  them  fiom  one  <ni^ 

As  to  the  other  opinion  respecting  the  origm  of  lof 
the  view  and  assertion  that  God  hiinBelf  bro^ht  Isagi 
man,  and  taught  it  to  him,  cannot  properly  excite  uaj 
sition,  in  so  far  as  all  that  iseood,  and  man  s  best  aodo 
prerogatives,  must  in  reason  be  derived  from  Ood  as  tin 
author.  But  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  language  lA 
this  hypothesis  the  first  man  spoke  in  Paradise,  and  irli 
such,  is  the  source  of  all  other  later  and  derivative  lang 
may  still  be  found,  and  is  to  be  recognised  in  any  one  d 
tant,  OS,  e.  g.,  the  Hebrew— this  asstuedly  is  a  great  em 
involves  a  total  misconception  of  the  immense  interval 
separates  us  from  the  first  origin  of  the  world.  Of  tl 
guage  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  first  man,  before 
his  original  power,  perfections,  and  dignity,  we  are  do* 
om*  present  organs  and  senses,  in  a  capacity  to  form  ti 
Indeed,  we  are  no  more  able  to  do  this,  than  to  judge 
nature  of  the  language  employed  by  the  eternal  spiriti : 
immediate  interchange  of  tlieir  thoughts,  which  on  the  w 
light  iiy  instantaneously  through  the  wide  expanse  of  b 
or  of  those  words,  ineffable  by  any  created  being,  whi 
uttered  by  the  Deity  in  His  inmost  being,  where,  to  i 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  deep  callcth  unto  deep,"  and 
the  fulness  of  infinite  love  answers  to  Eternal  Majesty. 

But  now,  to  descend  from,  this  unattainable  height  to  oi 
level,  and  to  consider  the  first  man  as  he  really  waa:  t 
the  simple  statement  of  the  first  authentic  records  of  mi 
that  God  taught  man  language,  there  is  nothing,  if  we) 
to  its  obWous  meaning,  which  is  in  anj  way  revolting  to 
natural  feelings.  Vor  why  should  it  make  any  such  it 
impression  on  us,  if,  as  it  ought,  this  whole  matter  be ) 
stood  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  mother  teaching  btf 
the  first  Tudimenta  of  lan^iage  ? 
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together  with  this  Kimpic  and  childlike  d^ificntion, 
rery  other  part  of  this  divine  book,  thus  written  nn 
ie  and  the  out)  posseBscs  also  n  far  deencr  rocanine. 
ne  hy  vrhich  each  liying  creature  is  calleil  by  God, 
^ted  from  etomity,  must  embrace  the  sum  of  its 
sence — the  key  of  its  exiBlenec — the  reason  and  the 
on  of  its  bein^.  A^.  indeed,  generally  in  the  Hoir 
B,  so  hei«  ako  a  hi^h  and  holy  import  is  combined  vilh 
a  of  the  name.  Interpreted,  then,  by  this  profound 
1  eignilieancc.  this  brief  nnrralire,  as  I  previously 
nt.  eonveiTB  t^e  idea  that  by  this  coniniunieation  to  man 
iimself,  of  the  names  of  all  living  things,  the  former 
p  as  the  lord  and  king  of  nature,  and  even  as  God's 
t  over  the  terrestrial  creation.  And  indeed  this  was 
lal  destination. 

a.  1)0  existing  speech  or  language  can  afford  us  an. 
I  this  veiled  original,  now  become  inaccessible  to  us, 
idea  of  one  primary  language',  or  perhaps  of  several 
Bertainly  anything  but  devoid  of  an  historical  founda- 
i  least  it  is  a  very  natural  hypothesis,  and  founded  in 
c  on  &cts,  which  must  not  be  forthwith  rejected, 
8  to  be  tested  by  further  inquiry.  It  is,  however, 
importance  to  the  mainteoaiicc  of  this  hypothesis 
I  right  conception  of  the  diflerence  between  deriro- 
mised  languages,  and  above  all,  to  take  a  eorapre- 
■ir\*ey  of  the  whole  of  human  language,  in  its  nearly 
I  wmlth,  so  far  as  sueh  a  survey  is  scrviceablo  to 
nt  object  of  arriving  nt  a  true  knowledge  of  man. 
r  can  nich  a  profitable  upplication  and  applicability 
bnbted  ?  For  the  genealogical  tree  of  human  km- 
n  its  manifold  ramifications — tl)e  growth  of  language 
forth  from  epneh  to  epoch,  with  all  the  vast  riches  of 
1  but  hold  before  ns  as  it  were  a  written  monument 
d  of  the  thinking  consciousness  assuming,  so  to 
ix)di]y  shape,  and  t-isibly  presenting  itself  before  US, 
on  n  grand  historical  standard,  and  according  to 
IS  which  reach  over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  liat, 
,  the  history  of  the  thinking  eonscioiumesB  stands  in 
""Kalff  eonnesion,  or  at  least  in  very  close  relation  to 
e  of  liTing  thought,  is  surely  a  point  which  require* 
— theoed  investigation  not  an  cxj>n-ss  dcmonslzatioiL 
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In  the  attem|pt  at  this  jvxtapoaitioii,  I  ihall  ori^gW 
those  pomta  which  either  are  of  impoortaiioe  for  ^4^jj 
derrtandiug  of  the  whole,  or  of  interest  in  thesoidra.  n 
thisponKMel  shall  avail  myself  of  nothing  hot  fteflo^^ 
tain  and  deailv  demonstrated  resaks  of  modem  reaMiA* 
the  nature  and  history  of  langoage.  AH  that  mj  <B* 
xa  any  way  nnoertain,  or  woidd  lead  ns  too  fiff  iatotbefv 

brandies  of  philology,  wi&  be  left  imnotioed. 

A  omile  mnn  phyncsl  sdenoe  will  periisps  ksdnlf* 


cognate  to  the  inqmiy  before  v> 

what  geology  properly  investigates  is  the  antiqnitkB  (f 

terrestrial  planet,  and  the  primal  condition  of  the  lUOM 

ranges,  observing  and  seeking  to  read  the  Ions-bidden  V 

rials  that  are  daily  brought  to  light  of  pristmc  confidi 

and  to  number  the  successive  epochs  of  gradual  dany 

decay.    But  it  was  not  at  once  that  geolc^cal  scienoe 

any  progress  beyond  the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  s 

of  our  globe.     An  insight  into  its  primary  internal  ooi 

tion  and  subsequent  processes  of  formation  was  not  I 

until  observation  had  enabled  us  accurately  to  distrngm 

tween  the  two  Idnds  of  rocks — the  alluvial  and  the  sees 

with  their  fossiliferous  strata  of  chalk  and  clay— 40 

primary  unstratificd  rocks  of  granitic  and  siinilar  str 

and  by  patient  and  accurate  observation  of  the  mip 

phenomena  of  the  earth  in  di^rent  lands  and  cUma 

establish  this  classification  as  a  general  law.    Now  th 

logical  distinction  admits  of  application  to  language. 

composite  languages  which  have  been  formed  out  of  a  i 

or  aggregation  of  several,  may  be  compared  to  the  i 

rocks  which  belong  to  the  secondary  formstion. 

latter  haVe  arisen  out  of  or  have  been  formed  by  flo( 

inundations,  so  these  mixed  languages  owe  their  origin 

great  European  migration  of  nations,  or  perhaps  were 

hy  the  East  by  similar  Asiatic  migrations,  at  a  stil 

epoch,  and  in  primceval  times.     Those  languages,  on  tJ 

trary,  which,  at  least  as  compared  with  those  which  are 

fcstly  mere  demaJdi^^^^icstiL^'en^^^^  tmn^  call  ^^rimar 

tbis  cHasa  we  mAc^  mcii^^oii^du&A^^isiii'ia^  v3s^ssd^''^&s3kr;^Il^ 
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cltguitj-  witli  tlic  so-called  piimarv  rockfi. 
1  the»e  furrtiCT  invcstigatiou  will  djscoTer 
(turc.  no  Ic'Hs  palpable  indeL-d,  but  one,  bowi 
constiliiculH  neither  were  originallv 
once  have  continiied  so  totallv  unckanged. 
lanncr.  granitic  rocks,  ami  oUiera  of  the  pt 
o  found  to  be  eompoHitc  in  ihc-ir  inmenJ  _ 
\ese  likewise  [loint  tb  a  still  eiulier  conTiilsion  al 
ich  tiey  owed  their  first  production.  Unques- 
Bver,  the  priniarj-  niountains  form  the  first  liiie 
innation  among  the  several  ejioehs  of  rcvoIutioD 
sent  earth  has  imdergooc.  But  it  would  be  im 
■e  from  this  simple  fact  at  once  to  draw  any 

0  Utc  interior  of  our  ^he ;  for  tliis  ^eologicA. 
^cal  distiuctfon  of  the  tno  cloBites  of  rocka 

to  hold  good  beyond  the  mere  surfuce  and 
To  this  alone  is  man's  observation  and  csperii 

dhle  to  penetrate  very  iar  into  the  interior 
)f  our  [Janet,  and  iuveiitigate  its  iutcrnal 
inseqiuaitly  this  ring  of  rock  cannot  be 
ight  than  as  anolo^cal  to  the  thin  covering 
&e  organic  li\Tng  {rcnture.  And  just  so  i 
ICC  of  language,  '{"here  arc  undoubtedly  tan- 
in  a  certain  senBc,  we  may  term,  primary.  Only. 
re  must  not  thjuk  that  in  any  one  of  them  wa 
ed  and  possess  the  long  hidden  original  of  all 
lagcs.  i£.  for  inslane«,  from  this  correet  geolu- 
ktion  of  rock,  any  bold  speculator  Nhcmld  go  on  to 
le  wiiole  interior  of  ihs  earth,  or  at  loust  the 
B  a  nuut?  of  granitic  or  other  primary  rock, 
liat  this  womd  be  n  baseless  hypothe^as.  . 
18  grave  an  error,  in  the  domain  of  philuli 
on  and  draw  a  »inilar  concluaiou.  The  Sum 
bolik  unquestionably  the  foremust  rank,  oi 
tliose  wliich  belong  to  the  same  family,  an 

1  tbetic,  may  undouhiedly,  lu  a  precise  ha' 
rded  n»  a  primary  language  ;  but  it  would  b 
un  were  we  therefore  to  eonsider  it  in  ibe 
'brew  waa  formerly,  and  to  look  iipim  it  a 
jinal,  the  first  source  and  mother  of  all  c 
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But  not  even  the  historical  prerogatiTe  of  a  high  antimu 
«-4io,  nor  even  the  merit  of  having  mcscivcd  a  primary  n 
in  greatest  purity,  however  valuable  a  quali^,  is  the  k 
standard  of  excellence  in  a  language,  nor  that  whidi  alone  i 
termines  its  perfection.  The  English  lang^uage  affinds  a  lea 
illustration  ik  our  remaric.    To  it,  beyond  aJl  others,  the  i 
signation  of  being  a  mixed  language  implies ;  indeed  it  oon 
spends  altogether  to  this  character.     It  furnishes  at  the  «■ 
tmie  a  strikmg  proof  of  the  height  of  excellence  idiidi  eiei 
mixed  language  is  ci^wble  of  attaining ;  meeting,  as  it  doe 
all  the  requisitions  of  a  solemn  and  nervous  poetry,  the  eaiM 
appeals  of  eloquence,  and  the  calm  flow  of  descr^ilire  pM 
And  yet,  on  analysiB,  it  presents  to  the  grammatical  m  dl 
somewhat  heterogeneous  compound  of  two  wholly  difireil 
elements,  whose  originally  chaotic  jnixture  has  bc^  rediMel 
into  a  rare  and  happy  proportion.    For  into  its  original  Qfb- 
Dutch  or  Anglo-Saxon  basis,  many  words  have  been  ioti^ 
duoed  from  the  Liatin  or  Norman-French,  which  among  Ai 
living  roots  of  the  former  appear  so  fiir  aliens  and  foreigaaik 
as,  being  little  capable  of  grammatical  declension  or  derin* 
tion,  they  do  not,  like  the  others,  form  so  many  froitfol  toU 
stems,  from  which  new  forms  and  compounds  shoot  forth.  V 
Asiatic  languages  the  Persian  is  in  this  respect  of  a  anilr 
constitution  to  the  English.     Here  also  the  essential  fboaii* 
tion  and  liWng  root  of  the  whole  is  some  peculiar  and  m 
national  language,  closely  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Go(fai^ 
German ;  but  its  Arabian  admixture  is  as  great  in  degree  tf^e 
Latin- French  of  the  English,  and  indeed  both  were  brougfct* 
by  a  similar  political  revolution.    Still  the  Persian  is  genJiifti 
and  with  good  cause,  praised  as  a  noble  language,  abonofif 
in  lively  poetical  ornament,  and  moreover,  like  the  FrenA* 
Europe,  is  adopted  throughout  Asia  as  the  general  langtfp 
of  business  and  conversation.    Those  deri>'atory  language*  ■• 
which  stand  next  in  order  to  the  mixed,  and  in  part  al«o  b^ 
to  them,  and  which  have  rather  softened  down  than  alxJisW 
the  stricter  grammatical  forms,  having  rounded  them  off  f* 
were,  for  greater  convenience  of  use,  do  not  necessarilr  stand* 
ferior  to  the  mother- tongue  in  grace  and  vigour  of  eomposni* 
On  the  contnirv,  in  resjiect  of  stj'le,  tliey  are  often  vaatlrs^ 
rior  to  t\\em.  Iikaa  \Xi<e  \\;a!i^iaxL  w^^rsox^  ^ic^^t  «ndmore  Hexfl* 
for  lyrical  "vcr^e^  anA.  "^^W^  Vst  «s«^  ^asafiKkSsa.^^'^^ 
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more  graceful  thnn  its  Roman  mother- tongue. 

too.  M  least  as  the  language  of  society,  moves  witli 

ed  freedom,  -while,  for  prcciiaoD  and  distincioefs  of 

ito  prose  has  attaiced  to  an  impumUcled  height  of 

B.     Hw  Spanish  also,  besides  being  praised  for  the 

*  its  prose,  as  admirably  suited  either  for  the  dig- 

a  namtiTe  or  the  ingenious  pLiyof  wit,  is  in  poetry 

1  above  most  of  iti<  sister  dialects  by  a  wonderful 

peculiar  grace  in  the  playful  sallies  of  the  Gwcy. 

s  a  d^Tatire  langusgc,  and  compounded  of  the 

eous  elements.     For  not  only  it  is  highly  pro- 

Gothic-German  admixture  is  even  greater  in 

1  any  other  of  the  romance  dialects  which  sprang 

the  LatiiL,  but  the  Arabic  also  forms  a  \erj  cou- 

ekment  in  it. 

itot  lo  descend  into  the  grammatical  specialities 
.  emditioo,  or  to  heap  up  a  mass  of  purely  ssthe- 
ibat  I  baTe  alluded  to  these  pt^naut  instances. 
lliiefly  had  in  view  was  ta  remove,  if  possible,  all 
I  notions  &am  the  conception  of  the  primal  langooge. 
riunt.  mj  object  to  bring  before  your  minds  its  origin 
according  to  that  continuous  pit>c««a  which  may 
;  seen  going  on  in  any  sjKtkcn  language  And 
Id  out  own  neighbourhood  it  is  only  in  a  lew  partial 
ajid  these  lor  from  definite,  that  wc  can  trace  this 
oeas,  still  they  ore  not  on  this  account  to  be  ncg- 
oe  they  furnish  much  instruction,  and  are  calculated 
mach  ught  upon  the  whole  matter. 
T^ards  the  historical  ori^n,  not  only  of  langnago 
,  but  also  of  its  scTcral  extant  dialects,  and  <%peci- 
which  relatively  to  such  as  are  dtrired  and  com- 
itl  of  them  may  pass  as  primary :  there  is  one  essratial 
wdi  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter.  We  roust 
It  to  account  for  their  onginadon  and  dcrelopmcnC 
1  mixture  and  derivation  from  many  individual  ports, 
vtuleavour  to  eet  them  before  our  minds  as  produc- 
■r  in  nature  to  that  of  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of 
le  latter  ore  »cveiallv  the  result  of  a  conception  which 
Miy  fint  was  a  whole ; — they  never  could  have  beea 
1^  OUT  successive  ag^meration  of  atomietie  ports, 
of  l&ngQftge  we  must  In  lliought  place  ouradvcs 
2o 
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alftTtiydiffBreiitepodiof  mindfiBOBkAftpRMii  H« 
ottuiot  ivell  hentote  to  allow  thftft  m  tiht  pnaii  fd 
tiie  Inmun  xaee,  and  of  natiooa  iiidiTidnaB|;«  ^F^ 
ftnejiMnild  numifesl  itielf  in  the  ereaticB  of  woni  «i 
noie  of  mTentive  geniw  and  fertiliftj  temranldbi 
to  be  dispkjfQd  at  a  sabseqnait  peiiod  of  Biflnld 
libe  aaaMical  jQBSon  had,  step  by  atep»  aoo^ 


umly,  indeed,  men  apeak  sdaag^  eDoon  i 
origin  of  laofpiageB.  Ihey  talk  of  the  matter  aomewy 
aane  iMhionat  it  would  be  to  aay  of  apietme,  Anti 
itsorigiA  in  odue,  lake,  eeniae,  asphalt,  aid  m/k  fikac 
ing  Bubataneea,  together  with  the  additkm  of  oaL  wtieh 
here  somewhat  the  same  place  that  in  language  the  rean 
with  its  grammatical  arrangement  and  logical  combiM 
Of  these  motley  materials^  it  might  be  said,  cmc  littlep 
after  another  is  laid  on  the  canvas,  till  graduJhrloogi 
appear,  which  again  swell  gradually  into  fuller  and  ( 
entline,  until  at  last  a  complete  form  and  %are  stands 
to  which  at  last  there  accrues  an  expressive  pliy"^ 
And  so  at  lost  die  picture  is  finished.  But  in  all  thisdi 
tion  it  seems  totally  forgotten  that  unless  the  ideal  oobd 
>— 4hc  picture  as  a  whole — ^had  from  the  very  first  bcenf 
to  the  mind  of  the  painter,  it  would  never  have  attn 
such  a  realisation,  thus  growing  up^  step  by  step,  vtA 
hand  of  the  artist.  At  least,  without  tlus  it  would  ad 
true  artistic  work  of  genius,  since  this  is  in  eveij  in 
the  result  of  some  foregoing  conception  of  a  'whole. 

Not  piecemeal,  therefore,  and  fragmentarify,  didlii 
arise.  It  came  forth  rather  at  once  and  in  its  totalitr 
the  full  inner  and  living  consciousness  of  man.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  thus  considering  it,  if  only  wecanfl 
in  ideally  transplanting  ourselves  to  that  foretime  nb 
thinking  fiiculty  vnis  more  creative,  and  when  in  the  deaj 
and  expression  of  its  ideas  it  moved  more  freely  and  wi 
elasticity  of  genius.  But  if  speech  answers  to  tkou^ 
language  itself  is  but  a  true  copy,  a  shifting  diorama,  as  il 
of  man*s  inward  self,  th<m  (to  make  use  of  that  oldeit: 
of  the  human  race,  which,  as  it  is  better  and  more  n 
than  q31  oliben,  w^  \t  ti\&i^  ^ooraa&hea  the  best  doe  kr 
^fjOJng  ^jj[Ma  iSAiSkA  eft.  ^^^aoL  \iAi&&s;»k^  ^«^  ^v^^^ 
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the  I«npu3ge  of  Cain,  the  Accursed  vagnbond  nnndering 
fine  of  the  earth,  could  have  been  the^  somo  ns  that  ot 
1  utrinrchs  nmd  snintB  of  the  prim(e\-al  worlii.  some  of 
uatr  other  nnmcs.  but  in  cqiinl  honour,  ai«  found  men- 
I  the  Imditioiia  of  Uic  ancient  PcrxiiiDa,  and  the  sacred 
the  Hindoos  and  other  Ai^intic  nations  ?  Or  cvtdd  it 
i  been  die  same  with  that  of  Noah,  the  second  proge- 
.1  die  restored'  of  the  human  race,  irhom  likewise  the 
tmditicwwTT'  records  of  every  people  reeotrnise  and 
,  The  Ibniily  of  the  Coinites  holds  no  inconsiderable 
'tbe  «iHie«t  histmr  of  ciriliiiiitiDn,  and  the  first  work- 
itals,  and  the  invention  of  sevenil  useful  arts,  ia  ex- 
aoribed  to  them.  But  still  their  diSerencc  in  Ian* 
■n  the  other  Ihmilies  of  the  nntedilDvian  world,  and 
ia  their  whole  civil  constitution,  must  have  been  rery 
I  palpably  noticeable.  And  tliis  favoura  the  hypa- 
uh  in  itself  is  anything  but  impossible,  and  deserves 
he  called  highly  probable,  of  several  primary  lan- 
r  at  least  of  different  epochs  in  the  primniTal  speech 
rticst  Ibretim'?.  which.  ni.'ffMiver,  serve  to  indicate  bo 
sectjons  in  the  progression  which  the  mental 
it  of  the  aboriginal  family  of  man  ubsen'ed,  and  the 
;h  ila  mode  of  thinking  Buceessively  assumed. 
if  I  may  venture  to  suj^^t  the  course  in  which  some 
nan  may.  in  idea  at  least,  be  projected  iind  traced 
syst«n  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  languages  which 
ibc  wx  of  the  eurth.  I  would  set  out  with  the  Son- 
thc  best  known  and  understood  of  the  whole 
family,  unong  whidi  it  holds  the  fore^most  rank  as 
It  «ad  moat  complete.  To  the  same  clius  would 
ist  of  nil  thi>  old  Persian,  the  Gothic-Oermtiii.  and 
ttmriim,  all  of  which  are  most  intimately  related  to 
r;  then  the  Orw  I:,  and  the  Lntin  with  its  many  deriva- 
d  Uatly.  according  to  thi'  opinion  of  competent  judgci, 
t  wluilr  of  die  SUvonie  ilialects.  AH  the.<ie  languages, 
■  DUiaRire.  and  in  propin-tion  to  the  cnltivatioR  it  had 
Bie  marked,  espeeially  in  their  earliesl  Binges,  by  a 
Sfiial  atructuro  and  a  beautiful  grammatical  amnge- 
it  pie-4!minently  by  a  highly  noble  poetic  shape,  com- 
rith  an  equal  degree  of  scientific  precision.  This, 
b  but  one  fiunily  among  many  others  which  make 
2  Q  2 
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I  the  whole  system.  The  latter,  howerer,  aUsd  >1 
iret  grade  of  dcvdopment  and  perfection.  Amcm,^ 
lich,  like  the  Tartanc-Chinese  imd  Uie  Alnean,  bi 
e  latter  ckas,  the  hisblT  remarkable  djaieota  oif  i 
cupj  an  important  and  cmmctetistic  place.  Hm  fer 
flt  acquainted  with  the  American  roeee  and  dialM' 
ribed  the  former  OS  singularly  remartaUefir  die  A 

which  their  mental  bcultiea  have  blkoL  below  tl 
indard,  while  he  speaks  of  the  latter  aa  memUing 

aome  gre^tt  ruin  or  mighty  devastation-  On  thia  a 

the  famous  traveller,  which  Bgre«s  ao  aecand^ 
ea  I  am  here  developing,  and  with  the  result  «  a 
TcstigatLon  into  the  course  of  the  human  mind  aia 
id  primal  times.  I  am  disposed  to  lay  very  great  M 
ith  him  it  was  the  eonviclion  impressed  upon  his  m 
irsonEil  observation  alone,  unbiased  by  any  precco 
linion  or  hypotliesis  favourable  to  my  views.  lliia  daai 
'  deep  degradation  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  better  da* 
nguages,  since  tlicy  present  but  little  analogy  to  enchrf 
.  their  material  elements,  and  admit  seorcely  of  auf  4 
^tion.  At  least  it  forms  a  distinctive  mark  of  tbcoj 
yakens  a  melancholy  impression.  J 

The  Eg\-ptian,  which,  since  the  partial  deciphmiEa 
.eroglyplucs,  is  no  longer  totally  inaccessible,  belonp,  iM 
I  this  second  class.  In  it,  however,  it  holds  a  veiyiiniiill 
ace,  and  is  eminently  distinguished.  For  ita  hiero^ljn 
ode  of  writinjr,  by  combining  the  alphabetieal  withiMfj 
ilieal  mode  of  indication,  gave  it  consequently  greal  M 
'  choice  amon^  the  different  phonetic  figures  which  M 
and  for  the  same  alphabetic  diaractcr,  so  that  the  pM 
ord  was,  as  it  were,  invested  with  a  symbolical  EsAi 
1  alike  a'iHuraed  on  lueroglyphical  tone.  Soraeofthctw 
girded  the  hieroglyphic  as  the  oldest  of  all  hmoiilil 
u^ies;  and  indeed  that  sombre  melancholy  whiel>  kov 
■ign  in  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  might  «4 
^rdcd  as  a  silent  witness  to  the  great  event  of  theiJl 
primmvnl  world.  1 

In  order  to  complete  our  sul^ect,  the  Hebrew  stilt  in4 
tr  agcncr^  notice  iu  that  brief  review  which  alone  ovifl 
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We  must,  however,  give  sueh  a  charflcleriglic  view 
will  enuble  us  correctly  to  detennine  the  plneo  wliiclt 
Bumt  among  the  rest.    Apparently,  it  stands  isolnted 

beloDging  altogether  to  neither  of  the  two  cltLssea 
deitcribed.  It  seems  to  favour  the  conjecture,  that 
i  peculiar  class  is  necessarj'  to  embrace  all  the  phe- 
in  this  first  and  oldest  epoch  of  language.  This, 
tk  the  two  already  considered,  will  fonn  three  classes- 
ical  words  the  Hebrew  exhibits  only  a  slight  relatioa- 

B  Indo-European  fiunily.    This,  however,  on  further 

on,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  still  more  con- 

For  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognise  it  at  once 

m  totally  different  grammatical  form  and  structure, 

moreover,  withdrawn  from  immediate  notiee  by  the- 
!  of  its  prcdorainant  mental  tendency.     We  mow,, 

as  on  historical  fact,  that  the  Phtenician.  which^ 
torn  the  Hebrew  only  as  one  dialect  from  another,, 
without  some  connexion  with  the  Greek,  on  which 
iconsiderable  influence.  Now,  with  respect- 
gculiai  character  of  the  Hebrew,  evervthing  in  it 
ed  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  vividness  and 

atgntficancc.  This  is  even  the  ease  with  its  gram- 
irinciple,  which  makes  all  its  other  terms,  whether 
*  objects  or  qualities,  subordinate  to  the  verb.    The 

also  of  the  roots,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
t  three  letters — which  again  for  the  most  part  consti- 

rsyUables — was  assuredly  not  without  a  significant, 
possessed  coUaterally  a  certain  mystic  allusion, 
rand  significancy  and  compressed  bre^-i^ — ^in  iU' 
B  boldness  and  prophetical  iospinitton,  far  more  than. 
'      aological  precedeoce  of  antiquity,  consists  the 
Scter  and  high  prerogative  of  the  Hebrew.     On 
'  hand,  it  is  somewhat  inferior  to  many  others,  as,  for 
the  Greek,  in  poetical  forms  and  shape,  in  richuesa 
tn  of  development,  and  in  precisian  of  scientific 
In  its  essential  charaeler,  the  Hebrew  language  is 
"'.  lite  the  people  itself,  even  in  the  present  cttI 
T  dispersion — the  people  in  whom  the  hving  word 
Ibid  ancient  prophecy,  now  that  the  Jews  have 
h  over  to  the  OentUes,  has  first  attained  its  perfect. 
bhinent. 
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The  whole  8]nrtcm  of  the  langnngea  at  mn  is  bst  ii 
external  and  visible  copy  and  true  munror  of  hiB  inmoit  M- 
scionsness.  The  different  epochs  of  their  andent  pndidii 
are  but  so  many  terms  in  the  progrewion  obiened  bf  Ai 
human  mind  in  its  development.  Conaequendy,  hayy  * 
general,  as  the  clue  of  memory  and  traditxNL  wfai^  M 
together  aU  nations  in  their  chronological  seiieB  md  iM» 
sioUf  is,  08  it  were,  the  common  memory  and  orginQf  mA 
lection  for  the  whole  human  nice.  It  is  onh^  in  this  iMit 
which  is  certainly  important,  and  also  easentul  tothe  jidfa 
before  us,  that  I  have  thought  it  allowable  to  enteriJNiA 
episode.  Many  of  the  particulars  may  pciiups  hsK  ^ 
unattractive  enough.  Still  I  trust  that  the  gcnm^  i^ 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  origin,  or  rather,  the  histoW* 
and  oldest  development  of  language,  has  prored  nniTOii 
interesting,  even  Uiough  at  most  it  has  but  Buggated  mtt 
for  future  meditation. 

This  result  may  be  expressed  or  briefly  comprised  !»■ 
following?  words :  on  our  side  of  that  obscure  interral  orgWi 
chasm  which  separates  us  from  the  hidden  and  inaccrf 
history  of  the  first  fonnatiun  of  language,  the  first  pi^* 
its  growth  is  indicated  by  a  deep  state  of  dedine**' 
melancholy  sense  of  the  fiict.  And  yet  even  from  tto  * 
a  highly  sigiiificimt  ort  is  not  altogether  excluded,  an*' 
see  it  expn.»ssing  itself  in-  the  beautiful  symbols  of  thc^ 
rative  language  of  Egj'pt.  The  second  step  in  the  ^J 
development  of  human  speech  is  formed  bv  the  lofty  ftp 
which  the  poetic  spirit  took  in  the  ancient  languages.  ^ 
greatly  excel  all  others  in  beauty  of  form  and  pw^^^Ja 
structure,  in  richness  of  i)oetieal  ornament,  and  perspfc* 
of  Bcientific  precision.  Some  of  the  oldest  fragments  in  ^ 
langiiajj^^s  are  also  marked  with  a  peculiarly  bcoufiful  *"* 
sacerdotal  solemnity,  as  is  the  case  "with  many  a  relic  b« 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Latin.  , 

But  the  fuller  and  higher  initiation  in  divine  to  •* 
bold,  relij^ious  enthiusiasni,  form  another  and  a  peculiar  g* 
in  the  historical  development  of  langiuigc ;  and  this  if*" 
third  stt»p  that  it  took  in  this  earliest  and  primscTal  tn 
And.  as  a  proof  that  the  cliaracteristic  just  alluded  to  ^  ' 
derived  soVeVy  from  \\v^  ?.^\T\t  (vtvd  tone  of  the  holv  wntBI 
of  the  Hcbuiwa,  wud.  xX\aX  Wysn^  \:kaVNir^w^.^BSKM***' 
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B,  mnaCoRd  it  ot  once  to  language  in  gctunrd.  I  will 
B  toora  nmurk,  teiidiiig  to  show  that  in  eome  degree 
tc  foiuiilNtiiia  in  the  vi'iy  nutuic  otul  grammatical  struc- 
huiuiin  speech  itsctf.  In  the  Ambic,  which  iu  numy 
MpL'cU  is  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  nuuiy  ol'  tliesa 
m^ic  properties  may  hkewiae  be  traced,  utuu  though 
■biutM  Ht  a  veiy  early  date,  turning  aside  tniin  the 
Ihiih  of  the  uld  putriarehB,  gave  thcmsclvut  up  to  the 
ItioDS  of  niAgic  BBil  astrology,  and,  amcc  the  times  of 
int.  huve  bei'D  LiniiuuCcd  with  on  inextiuguiuhnble  und 
ll  iMtrud  of  a  profoundcr  truth  of  godhness  and  the 

ltd  language  in  general — as  being  the  storohooBe  of 

n  wiicn-  it  iivea  on  from  nation  to  nation,  and  us  buing 

lof  natcrial  and  spiritual  connexion  w^ch  joins  century 

■CT — tilt!  muuDon  memory  of  the  human  race.     Now, 

b  Jucujty  of  memory  which  I  would  now  seek  to  give 

iiircciiK:*  diaracteristic  of.     For  the  present  seems  its 

--■-  plac«  in  our  eericB  of  psychological  inquiriea, 

_^       the  rolative  position  which  it  holds  in  the  geuotal 

of  tlu!  mental  Cjcullies.     Before  entering  upon  this 

|uiwvf«r.  the  poMtion  diat   language  must    not  bo 

t  of  as  being  in  the  first  instance  produced  piecemeal 

ooncrvtian  of  scmral  uimnistic  and  unconnected  purta, 

muillded  ill  one  cost,  and  in  its  tolahty,  similarly  to 

ioal  or  other  creation  of  art,  requires  proof  and  ccv- 

iim.     Foe  this  purpose  then  I  would  bring  lo  your 

Jmuco  a  Ihct  or  plicnomenon  which  h  closely  connected 

kB  investigatiaii  into  tlie  nature  of  memory,  though  it 

It  marrellous  leap  of  the  memory,  or  at  least  of  its 

UkmI  of  operation :    I  am  alluding  to  what  l>y  an  old 

Uied  the  gitl  of  ki^^uDgcA — or  that  natural  gift  b^ 

rtoin  individuals  aeem  enabled  to  enter  all  at  once 

Ipinl  and  structure  of  Ibreign  languugcs.  anil  ihut  not 

I  the  ana-  iit  v«y  simple  ones,  but  eyen  the  highly 

1  awl  artificial  languagt-s  of  modem  Eurotic. 

hctHtmcnon  of  the  soul  tranfeporting  itself,  or,  as  it 

,  dU  at  oiice  iiilo  u  language  previmialy  quita 

to  it.  iu>  as  to  uudertitaiid  any  spoken  ur  w-ritun  ooox- 

_1  ia  it.  ia  certainly  not  one  of  ordiuarj-  occurrcjici' :  anil, 

lih  whcmnKi  it  mnnileats  iiBolf  strongly  and  doddMlly, 


it  cloiely  boidera  on  the  marvelloiis. 
cientJy  well  known,  and  neither  imbcard  of  nor  iw 
other  hand,  the  higher  and  aetive  case  of  the  same  pi 
which  is  maiked,  not  merely  by  the  underetandii^ 
the  Bpenldng  of  a  language  never  before  Icomt,  ani 
meant  by  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  old  sense,  is 
really  miraculous  £ict.  But  even  this  is  acknov 
believed,  and  there  is  no  sufEeient  Teoson  for  colli 
tion  the  ancient  witnesses  to  the  fact,  merely  on 
the  nature  of  it. 

I  colled  this  &Ct  a  wonderful  leap  of  the  mer 
however  subordinate  this  iaoulty  may  in  other  reap 
relatively  to  those  which  everywhere  make  prom 
to  the  spontaneous  burst  of  genius,  still,  even  in 
memory,  its  first  spring  and  origin  is  often  veiled  i 
cable,  !ind  it  presents  many  points  of  view  lead 
foundest  questioning  and  suggesting  grave  invectij 

In  our  psychological  survey  of  tae  whole  hums 
set  out  with  its  four  leading  fitculties,  as  airwige 
two  contrarieties  of  understanding  and  will,  of 
fancy.  Besides  theso  four  leading  faculties,  there 
perhaps  just  aa  many  othen,  derived  indeed  from 
but  still  not  BO  much  subordinate  to  them  (for  in  a 
tion  they  appear  equally  important  and  not  less  et 
them)  OS  mUter  co-ordmate  with  them  and  havinj 
function  assigned  to  them.  Of  these  I  have  in 
Lectures  analysed  and  described  the  conscience  i 
instinct  for  right  and  wrong,  when  I  named  it 
applied  to  the  will,  or  rather,  at  I  prefored  to  00 
a  peculiar  and  independent  £iculty,  intermedii 
reason  and  will,  and  being  an  immediate  feeling  ai 
as  to  what  is  good  and  evil  in  human  deeires  : 
Now,  just  as  conscience  is  a  mean  between  reason 
is  memory  intermediate  between  reason  and  mi< 
With  both  of  them  it  is  closely  connected.  Met 
one  hand,  is  the  treasure-house  of  theunderstandint 
is  the  understanding  hitherto  acquired  and  worked  t 
and  stored  up.  On  the  other  hand,  as  tlie  clue  c 
recollection,  memory  furnishes  that  ground  and 
association  in  the  consciousness,  on  whii^  reaaoi 
its  esercise  ia  dependent.    80  entirely  ia  thia  tl 


m  total  I0B8  of  memory  from  sickness  or  old'  age, 
■tiducitig  no  d(.<ran^mc?Tit  of  the  reason,  is  ncyerUie- 
^^wed  by  a  partial  decline  and  (Jowness  of  rational 
wiiich  occosiouaUy  amounts  to  a  t;cncral  deadening  and 
II  of  the  rational  faculty.  The  closo  connexion 
memory  and  understanding  is  especially  Tinible  in 
'n  whom  the  first  iaint  opening  of  intellect  is  gcne- 
llaneouB  -with  the  first  apperception  of  self  and 
I  of  external  impreesions  or  Bigns.  The  under- 
is  tliat  thiidcing  and  cognition  of  individuals,  which 
k^  act  of  inteUection.  Consequently  the  individual 
)  th*racteriirtc  sign  in  the  function  of  memory  bc- 
the  understanding:  but  the  combining  link  between 
Uvidual  conceptions  or  signs — their  permunent  asso- 
thc  reason's  share  in  memory ;  for  the  hitter  is 
g  and  consciousness  which,  in  the  coherent  whole 
A  and  iUativc  thought,  is  conversant  about  general 

■  arises  a  question  similar  to  that  which  we  started 
Bvestignticn]  of  language.  Must  we  assume,  at  the 
kming  and  hidden  spring  of  tnemory,  a  divine  im- 
lo  speak,  or  a  higher  foundation  for  it  from  before 
'ingofthisterrestnal  existence?  Or,  indeed,  since  on 
t  many  theories  have  been  started  of  old,  and  lire 
^ng  up,  to  retain  a  place  among  the  world's 
Bpiiiions,  what  are  we  to  think  of  these  views,  tested 
knowledge  of  our  inmost  eonsciousness  which  the 
m  of  life  iiimishes  ?  How  £ir  do  our  feelings  and 
■  jnitily  or  limit  them  *  Among  these  opinions 
irpothcfiis  revived  by  Leibnitz,  of  innate  ideas,  or 
Oording  to  the  most  recent  exposition  of  it,  of  certain 
'  thought  essential  to  the  reason,  existing,  ontece- 
»  experience,  in  its  fundamental  scheme,  and.  as  it 
raven  in  it.  Now  all  such  opinions,  wlmtever  vnrio- 
jr  may  present,  arise  without  exception  from  ihe 
tiotion  of  the  atiamnetu  possessed  by  the  sotil  from  a 
existence,  and,  moreover,  they  agree  with  the  dogma 
BMcmpsyehosis,  which.  Indian  in  its  origin,  is,  how- 
fely  diMised  among  other  nations  also. 
1  and  actual  pre-cicistence,  however,  of  the  hnman 
it  does  not  admit  of  any  historical  proof,  w  is  it  not 
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cftulr  reconcUal^  with  oar  own  ISaelings,  nor  with  our  gwenl 
sentimiiits  on  the  relation  we  stmid  in  to  €rod  and  the  di» 
economy  in  the  government  of  the  worid.  And  at  for  Ab 
ancient  belief  in  the  migration  of  aouls,  it  cannot,  laiwcffii 
remarkable  for  its  wide  diti^uion,  beroganled  inany  other  li^ 
than  an  arbitrary  creation  of  fiuncy  and  a  land  of  mythokigTif 
the  aoul.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  theosy  of  eaeentialftiai 
of  thought  impmsed  on  tl^  reason  antecedently  to  all  e^ 
ricnoe  and  prior  to  the  first  awakening  of  coosciouflQeM,  it  ii 
baaed  on  a  view  of  the  reason  which  would  moke  it  a  iniivBad 
receptacle  of  the  thought,  divided  into  greater  and  les  dvii- 
bers  and  compartments.  It  is  thus  made  the  residmimar 
dead  precipitate  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  living  oogiiti^ 
tion,  and  of  the  law  of  life  which  rules  therein,  whicL  tte 
arranged  iu  rank  and  row,  arc  placed  before  us,  like  the  dziid 
specimens  of  a  herbarium,  or  like  the  butterflies  pinned  to  tie 
cntomologibt's  cose,  from  each  of  which,  however,  imidit 
the  mechanical  arranpjement,  the  true,  delicate,  lij^ht-iringad 
Psyche  has  long  since  liown  away.  And  since  in  philosqihy  onr 
first  object  must  be  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  living  tfaou^  is 
its  vcr}'  life,  and  to  give  to  it  also  a  living  expression,  or  stleot 
to  ])aint  it  after  the  Ufe,  it  is  not  cosy  to  see  to  what  end  thim 
circumstantial  procedure  is  to  lead.  The  whole  h^-pothooSiia 
short,  seems  useless  and  superfluous.  As  to  the  principle  or 
h^-pothesis  of  innate  ideas,  which  in  truth  requires  to  be  ki^ 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  one  previously  considered,  it  if 
quite  conceivable  that  it  may  be  a  right  method  for  the  artist, 
who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  and  in  some  cases  ako  fir 
the  thinker,  to  present  to  his  mind  the  object  of  his  coaeep- 
tion,  and  which  he  is  seeking  ideally  to  manifest,  such  as  witk 
a  similar  end  it  would  appear  before  and  be  contemplated  bf 
the  divine  mind.  At  any  rate,  such  a  mode  of  thought  would 
gn^atly  £u;ilitate  the  execution  o£  his  ideal  conception.  Bit 
if  what  is  meant  by  this  theory'  is  on  antecedent  intellectial 
intuition  of  the  pure  ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  tht*n  we  ut 
brought  again  to  the  difficult  and  debatable  hypothesis  of  in 
actual  pre-existence.  Moreover,  when  we  go  into  details,  and 
attempt  to  apply  this  theory  to  particular  instances,  we  •» 
at  once  involved  in  the  greatest  jK^rplexity.  For  what  eitn 
in  the  dopartmcwt  of  art^  ore  vrc  to  understand  by  the  iabon 
idea  of  a  nD^iift>'wv^&-«'8ft«l^M^%^2N»^^  <».\n9a&a&i^<Gg«Kr^i 
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U-propordoned  architM^tural  edifice,  or  otlier 
'  u  vigorous  aniiuaL,  or  noble  humun  Ibnu  ?  and 
in  the  domaiu  of  pnictical  life,  would  it  coitwy, 
k.  of  the  iunaU  idea  of  a,  skilful  general,  or  of  a  wise  iiuan- 
iiannoE,  indeed,  imagine  to  what  good  end  thi( 
im  scrte  or  leail.  and  conseqneutiy,  as  aoon  as  it 
Uiything  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  thought,  it 
in  Dcw,  if  it  doee  not  entao^e  us  again  in  the 
;xtricablu  difficulties. 
;  question,  however,  admits  of  a  more  gonerol  sctise, 
lut  supposing  that  there  is  inborn  in  the  human  soul  a 
e  syetem.  of  uotiaua  and  forma  of  thought,  a  whole  world, 
\  of  all  poasihle  ideas,  may  there  not  have  been  im- 
g  it  from  above  a  higher  gift,  which  naturally  is  oidy 
>  action  simultaneously  with  the  awakening  of  tho 
human  mind,  or  of  the  mind  generally  ? — Tf  so,  would 
«ir  to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  a  memory,  and  in  a, 
I  sense  be  really  sueh,  though,  indeed,  not  so  much  a 
ry  of  the  past  as  of  eternity  ?  ITiis  is  a  question 
I.  advanced  m  this  sense,  cannot,  1  think,  be  ahsolut>.'ly 

Not  that  any  essential  necessity  or  actual  ground 

8  tbr  it,  but  that,  caretully  guarded  by  certain  limitiitions, 

I  hvpothesis  that  may,  without  hsstntion,  be  assumed 

'   ",.     Can  it,  in  truth,  well  be  doubted  that  crery 

ng  created  by  infinite  love,  has  had  imparted  to  him 

the  Bourco  of  eternal  love,  which  is  to  remain  hia 

BO  long  at  least  as  the  connexion  with  the  supreme 

8  being  is  not  violently  broken  and  rent  asunder  ? 

u  such  a  portion  is  to  remain  for  ever  thp  proi>erty  of 

f  crested  spiritual  being,  it  must  assume  a  definite  placo 

coiweiousneBH.  and  in  the  development  of  the  mtter 

it  itself  in  its  due  pkce.     As  n^ards  indeed  the  hiunan 

is  supposition  ean  with  1ch9  justice  be  denied,  the  mora, 

'    Tc-eminently  the  prerogative  of  a  high  degree 

o  the  diWne  image  is  ascribed  to  it. 

t  thb  participation  in  God,  as  the  primary 

il  love,  which  abides  for  ever  in  tho  human  soul,  a 

h  becomes  extinct  in  one  extreme  case  alone — this  djvi 

it  of  the  human  consciousness  from  above — can  oi 

lOUght  of  and  described   as   the   recollceti 

lud  litis,  moreover,  la  the  only  vnnatc\iiEtt.\ 

is  possible  or  allowable  to  aaavHOfc. 
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n  pre-eiistence  of  the  eoul  in  an  earlier  and 
nit  state  of  being  from  the  present,  is  a  delusion  and 
undlcss  hypotheaia,  arbitrarily  tacked  on  to  Plato's  doctrine 
he  aoomnesia  or  of  innate  ideas.  As  such,  it  is  calculated 
inToWe  ua  in  innumerable  difficulties.  I  have,  honerer, 
leavoured  to  show  thai  the  doctrino  itself  is  distinct  from, 
[  can  he  kept  separate  tronx,  this  urbitnuy  admixture. 
ippeil  of  all  extraneous  additions,  the  essential  parts  of 
I  Plutonic  doctrine  of  a  higher  memory  have  always  pos- 
wil  a  iH)werful  attraction  for  many  deep  thinkers  and 
lie  minds.  From  its  first  author  down  to  Leibnitz,  it 
I  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  which  has  erer 
ibled  it  from  time  to  time  to  recover  its  ascendancy. 
it<  purer  sense  and  more  simple  and  legitimate  view, 
may,  [  asserted,  miderBtaad  by  it  no  completely  life' 
>  and  mechanical  system  of  all  the  possible  ideas  which 
wn  may  evolve  in  we  human  mind,  antecedently  arnuiged 
1  classified,  but  an  idea  of  his  divine  origin  innate  or  im- 
loted  in  his  mind,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  or  more 
Qply  indicated,  than  by  the  expression  we  have  chosen  to 
Qgnate  it— of  a  recollection  of  eternal  love.  But  this  recol' 
sion,  I  affirmed,  is  not  bo  much  the  remembiuncc  merely 
tome  special  past,  which  woidd  again  lead  us  to  an  actual 
(-existence  of  the  human  soul,  as  a  rememhrance  of  eternity ; 
d  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  whole  idea  must  be  recorded, 
it  is  to  be  allowed  any  force.  Now.  this  gives  rise  to  and 
Is  for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  mutual  rektion  and 
lole  conception  of  time  and  eternity. 
Ihis  faculty  of  remembrance  is  of  on  entirely  different  kind 
to  the  ordinary  exercise  and  function  of  memory.  This  state, 
»  qoality  or  power  of  the  soul,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
led,  mi^t  be  appropriately  termed  a  transcendental  memory, 
Lt  were  not  out  of  season,  or  if  any  advantage  would  be 
lied  by  renewing  the  alnady  half-forgot<eu  and  involved 
ntiirak^  of  the  philosophic  echools  of  the  bst  generation. 
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\  tiiis  would  but  be  a  change  of  name  to  tibe  id£«BB  i 
i  object,  which  at  best'  eoold  only  serve  to  eiUbifc 
dncUy  and  cloaiiy,  and  from  many  points  ol  finr/ 
r  is  pecidiar  in  the  nature  of  sooh  an  nmunal  idtt, « 
7  and  unusual  sense,  as  wdL  as  the  proper  and 
IS  of  inquiries  and  investigations  of  this  nature.  Ml 
at  upon  which  depends  the  decisioii  of  the  whok 
rather,  from  which  alone  its  rig^t  ejqphnatioa  ett  ^ 
st  proceed,  is,  as  alreadjr  stated,  the  mntaslxdatioii  I 
e  and  eternity,  and  a  just  conception  of  bsIlL 
Jsually,  or  at  least  dftentimesy  etemiij  is  ezpUnel 
lerstood  as  being .  the  entire  cessation,  tiie  pedfeet  i 
itence  and  imconditional  negation  of  all  time.  Bat  11 
lid  involve  at  the  same  time  the  negation  of  lift  ml  i 
Dg  existence,  (  +  )*  so  that  nothing  would  remain  bit  ri 
alutc  negative,  which  is  a  void  entity  and  perfect  vl^^SSSb^ 
u  place  of  the  endless  contradictions  to  which  all  negltM 
erally,  and  especially  the  absolute  negation  of  time,  ctnno 
lead — in  place  of  that  to  which  the  English  poet's  phisNi 
arkuess  visible''  is  applicable,  I  would  ofier  a  descriptiaal 
idea  of  eternity,  which  may  perhaps  render  it  leas  incompR 
isible.  Eternity,  as  I  shoidd  define  it,  is  the  all«cmbrteB|| 
ipletely  complete  time,  which  is  infinite  not  only  "*  af^ 
'nuW  i.  e.^  ever  passing,  yet  everlasting,  without  bcginia 
[  without  end,  but  also  infinite  "  a  parte  iniemdr  00  tk 
tlie  endlessly  H^ing,  thoroughly  luminous  present,  and  i 
blissful  consciousness  thereof,  the  whole  past,  and  abo  A 
Av  future,  are  equally  actual,  equally  clear,  and  oqaal 
sent  to  us  as  the  very  present  itseu.  For  can  we  ferrniB 
pr  conception  of  a  state  of  bliss  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  lA 
the  fulness  of  time  entirely  one  and  the  same,  and  eiaed 
icidcnt  with  that  state  wMch  at  least  we  are  able  to  tMi 
and  indeed  cannot  m'cII  avoid  thinking  of?  and  is  not  Ai 
\  the  only  form  of  existence  applicable  to  the  divine  OS 
•usness,  on  the  assumption  and  belief  not  of  any  mfl 
j\c  essence,  but  of  on  actual  living  and  self-conscious  Gd 
d  ?  'fliat,  at  least,  the  idea  of  time  is  not  ahsdutd 
luded  from  the  life  and  essence  or  the  operatioos  of  th 
ng  God  of  revelation,  there  exists  in  the  latter  ahozichi 

The  passages  thiu  indicated  were  marited  hj  SdJcgel  biaidf  ^ 

tion. 
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and  proof.     Almost  all  the  expreS' 

this  matter  aDndc  to  that  fiiU  and 

and  ta-morron-  are  as  to-day, 

lay,"  and  many  otheis  which 

wnvB  apply  lo  the  false  notion 

iriuch  makes  it  tlie  absolute  negation  of  all  time. 

[elHeir  nami?  of  God  furnishes  a  confinnatiou  of 

^iL   And  I  mav  here  indulge  myself  with  producing 

e  shoD  be  abfc  to  accomplish  this  object  without 

1  an  analysis  ai  the  laii^^oage  itself,  and  its  sense 

, perfectly  clear  aeconling  to  the  sense  of  our  own 

wiUMUt  any  drcumloeution  or  pcriphinse. 

volume  of  the  Old  Testament,  two  names  arc 
the  Supreme  Boin^.  The  one  is  porfecdy 
id  e^nifics  the  idea  of  God  or  the  Ddly  ntwolutely, 
nipUed  to  the  godx  of  the  heathen,  and  oceainonnlly 

u,  (p  signijy  angels  and  spirits.     The  other, 

sively  Riven  to  the  true  and  livinp;  God  of 
.  This  word  is  dcriTed  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which 
^10  b»."  or  latlicr,  since  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
SBcieBt  langiia«^-n.  and  in  the  prinuuy  significt- 
V  ladkal  words,  the  idea  of  a  simple  abstim^  exis- 
Dans  tile,  a  positive  living  existence.  I»  one  place 
which  is  made  up  of  four  Icttcm,  is  explained  and 
1  as  ngmfyin)r  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  or  more  aecn- 
am  that  I  shall  be."  Now,  this  is  as  much  as  to 
■e  sod  living  God  of  revelation.  He  who  (ram  the 
boa  manifested  forth  His  glorrin  crcation.ond  who 
■  is  continnally  manifesting  f!imsol£  internally,  at 
whole  biuusQ  race  and  to  each  individual,  ihonrii 
u  unattended  to  and  little  re4R[ided.  and  who  tml 
^orionsly  reveal  Himself  in  the  end  of  time,  that 
Mtlhly  duration  and  period  of  ehaofce.  or  ns  it  is 
in  Sacred  Writ,  in  the  fulncs*  of  time,  or  wbm 
■hall  be  accomplished. 

te  it  is  evident  the  idea  of  time  ia  not  absolutely 
torn  a  eonccirtion  of  the  essence  and  operations  of 
the  contmry-,  thin  description  involves  the  idw  of 
nplete  time,  which  lasts  from  eternity  to  etcmily. 
bm^t  of  which,  when  the  boar  "hall  hnve  come, 
•ny,  at  the  final  consummatioa  ihis  onr  eartUy 
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time,  in  whoM  fetters  thb  <rar  world  of  KOfle  18  aow  hdd,  iU 
be  raised  and  glorified. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  properly  to  detennine 
there  exists  such  an  absolute  opposition  between  tine 
eternity  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  subost  in  any  ■ 
contact  or  relation,  but  the  one  necessarily  leads  to  w 
tion  of  the  other,  or  whether,  at  least,  tfaioe  is  not  sooie  co^ 
ceivoble  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  la  Ai 
former  view,  since  the  absolute,  uniTersally,  and  most  op^ 
cially  absolute  thinking  as  well  as  absolute  willing,  ibnM  Ai 
destructive  principle  in  life,  there  lies,  perh^is,  the  first  mmm^ 
not  only  of  false  systems,  but  also  of  the  metaphyBotl  ii^ 
judices  which  man's  intellect  nourishes,  and  especially  of  di 
the  deeply-rooted,  inborn,  or  hereditary  errors  of  the  retns. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  theory  on  whidi  ov 
present  speculations  arc  based,  both  time  and  eternity  are  art 
incompatible  with  or  in  hostile  and  irreconcilable  oppositioati 
each  other.  Their  ideas  do  not  mutually  destroy  ciich  othBt 
Certain  definite  connecting  links  and  points  of  contact  aal 
transition  exist  between  them.  The  contrariety  is  not  s 
incomprehensibly  absolute  one  of  eternal  negation,  but  ntkr 
a  living  one,  similar  to  the  distinction  between  life  and  deA 
or  that  between  evil  and  good.  So  long  as  we  believe  iaa 
great  and  irreconcilable  contrariety  between  time  and  eteniitf, 
such  as  at  the  first  delusive  aspect  they  present  themsehm^ 
we  cannot  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  labyrinth  ia 
which  external  things  and  our  own  internal  reflections  invohe 
the  mind.  This  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  idea  of  a  two- 
fold time,  such  as  it  is  our  purpose  accurately  to  define  aii 
bring  before  you.  And  this  notion  of  a  twofold  time  anM 
from  the  difference  between  the  one  perfect  and  blissful  tine, 
which  is  nought  else  than  the  inner  pulse  of  life  in  an  erer- 
flowing  eternity,  without  beginning  and  iiithout  eud.  and  thit 
other  time  which  Ls  prisoned  and  fettered  in  this  lower  wodd 
of  sense,  where  the  stem  present  alone  is  prominent,  aii 
lords  it  over  all  else  with  despotic  sway — the  past  being  kMt 
in  darkness  and  sunk  in  the  night  of  death ;  while  the  futmc^ 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  hovers  like  a  shadow,  in  ai 
obscure,  glimmering,  and  deceptive  twilight,  until  the  nowbdl- 
liant  prc^ut  passes  away^  and  in  its  turn  becomes  as  nothiifg^ 
being  buiied.  m  X)i^  ^a^nsseA  ^i  ^KAS^^^j^^^^fios^^  all  ^ 
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r  existenw.  .\jid  aa  there  is  a  twofold  time,  so  also 
n  relation  to  God  and  the  world,  distinguisli  a  two- 
tj.  Let  ue,  for  this  purpose,  conleinplate  the  whole 
Includiag  not  only  this  visible  world  of  sense,  but 
nviaible  world  of  spirits,  either  in  its  originid  pcr- 
hich  it  possessed  wlien  it  issued  unsullied  fn^m  the 
ic  Oestor.  or  even  in  that  stnte  of  perfection,  which, 
"d  perfcctcd.  and  become  imperishiible,  it  is  to  enjoy 
aune  of  earthly  time  shall  have  run  out,  and  whfti 
t  be  no  more  death. 
^tivelr  to  either  its  original  perfection  or  tliat  to 
'b  finally  to  be  restonnl.  we  cannot  better  designate 
se  tbnn  hy  terming  it  the  crented,  while  God  is  the 
eternity.  The  world,  however,  according  to  what 
f  it  from  revelation,  is  not  absolutely  such.  It  is 
_y  from  one  jxiint  of  view,  that,  namely,  which  looks 
7  ila  everlasting,  continuous,  aud  blessed  duration, 
a  tliat  of  its  flist  origin.  For  the  world  (if  it 
•  taught,  created  out  of  notlung.)  had  ti  beginning 
D  beginnii^ — which  took  place  in  time.  And  this 
1,  suggests  and  conJums  the  remark  how  the  idea 
irhiril  is  unquestionably  inrolvcd  in  that  of  the 
.  of  the  universe,  is  uot  absolutely  ciebidcd  from  the 
id  opcTBtiou.s  of  tlie  Godhead,  ut  Icjist  of  the  living 
nl  God  of  rc^•elalion.  On  this  point,  however.  I 
b  to  say  no  more  than  this :  here  i§  the  decisive 
a  distinct,  opposite,  or  direi^ng  paths  lie  before 
Ml  must  choose  between  tbem.  The  dcur-soeing 
ich  in  its  sentiments,  thoughts,  and  views  of  life, 
"b  Bocordance  with  itself,  and  would  act  consistently 
jnnst  in  ajiv  case  take  one  or  the  other.  Either 
I  living  Gorf.  full  of  love,  even  such  a  one  us  loTe 
]mnis  after,  to  whom  faitli  clings,  and  in  whom  all 
re  centered  (and  such  is  the  prrsouat  God  of  nive- 
1  on  this  hvpothcsis,  the  world  is  not  God,  but  is 
a  him,  havwg  had  a  beginning,  and  being  created 
M.  (}r  there  is  only  one  supreme  form  of  existcnoe, 
rid  iH^etemnl.  and  not  distmct  from  God;  there  is 
■  bat  one,  and  this  eternal  one  eomprehemls  :.ll.  inid 
[  in  all ;  BO  that  there  is  non  here  any  real  and  essential 
id  even  that  which  is  aUeged  to  eidst  between  eril 
S» 
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andgood  isoidy  addiii8ionQ£aii«zioir'4niBdBiq^ 
or  of  conyentioDal  prqudioes,  tbat  txmai  allnmlDpMiM' 
and  holds  externally  in  honcnir,  but  wbuak  intiiiifJ|[»< 
tested  by  the  rigour  of  adeoDoe,  has  no  ml  Md 
import.    Now  £e  neoessity  of  this  ehoioe  sad 
peases  urg^tly  upon  our  own  tinie,  whidi  i 
between  two  worlds.    Generally  it  is  between  IhssatM 
alone  that  the  deoidon  is  to  be  made»  ainoe  all  Ik)  U 

Sinions  which  branch  off  between  them  aie  noAfl| 
EUL  the  still  unsettled  oscillations^  aasomiitt  in  ifpM 
fixed  scientific  shape,  or  a  Tagoe  mixtore  of  nanowi 
perfiect  views,  which  are  just  as  hr  from  baling  tdBmi 
Giseformordetezmination.  But  the  ehoioe  betiieea  Ike 
be  perfectly  free.  No  one*s  conyiotion  can  be  finesd  I 
either  one  or  the  other.  For  that  which  is  to  eoastift 
inmost  sentiment  and  thought  of  a  man,  or  the  firrt,  li 
deepest  foundation  of  all  his  sentiments,  does  not  i 
bein^  imposed  upon  him  extrinsically  as  the  oondhioa 
troversial  defeat,  without  his  own  internal  consent  and 
meut.  It  cannot  enforce  his  assent  as  easily  as  a  more 
of  calculation. 

But  now,  if  eternity  is  nothing  else  than  time,  litt 
illimitably  perfect,  and  blissfiilly  complete,  who,  we  i 
first  of  all  caused  or  produced  this  earthly,  fetta 
fi*agmentary  time,  whicn  seems  but  the  great  bond- 
the  whole  world  of  sense, — and  what,  then,  is  this  tin 
I  might  answer  this  latter  question  by  the  words  of  1 
that  it  ''  is  out  of  joint."  *  For  although  origim 
ployed  of  a  particular  period  of  history,  they  admit, 
of  a  more  extensive  and  imiversal  signification,  and 
an  entirely  metaphysical  application.  And  what,  i 
is  met;iphysics,  or  what  do  we  name  metaphysi 
that  which  transcends  our  ordinary  nature  and  the 
and  limited  world  of  sense?  And  man  cannot  ab 
get  rid  of  all  hopes,  all  prospects  of  eternity,  in  d 
thouf^hts  which,  partly,  at  least,  outrun  these  namr 
For  ii'  so,  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  oe 
a  man,  in  tho  full,  and  true,  and  highest  sense  of  t 
Consequently,  as  often  as  he  adventures  a  bolder 

*Shak8peare.    Htmlot,  ▲ct  L  8o«m  T. 


er,  be  onderBtood  as  averting  Uiat  tlie 
r  plblflMipl^.  in  its  descriptions  of  eupereenBiKnis 
'  *His,  ihould  anxiouiil)'  avoid  all  liring  e:ii>re8iaoti 
g  Ufeltke.(  +  )  For,  in  strict  rigonr  this  is  ncilhtr 
r  pmedcBble,  and  in  any  case  would  lead  to  a  mere 
IDthingiKes.  On  the  contiaiy,  the  more  vivid,  the 
'  _  '  apparently  startling,  the  mare  boldly  iigu- 
Inrc  are  the  tennK  or  funns  of  espreseion  emplaned, 
<  pUTtincDlly  and  cleariy  do  th^  often  convey  our 
md  the  more  happily  chosen  and  to  the  point  do 

WhI  oonfimiatioii  of  tluH  assertion,  I  would  nppcul 
aaicei  of  Uoly  Writ.  Most  if  not  all  itii  diisLTiptuins 
bEluBgiug  tu  the  inviaible  world,  and  the  iniper- 
(gions  of  thou^t,  or  metaphysical  Bubjects,  if  we 
iveall  or  still  experience  the  SxeX  fresh  impreGnon, 
□nee  be  confettHed  to  be  the  boldest  that  Umgoage 
Situred  upon,  l^ing  familiarity,  faowever.  hns  made 
lordinaryand  tame.  And  it  is  ucceMsaiytocontem- 
L  lot^  and  intently,  if  wc  would  revive  their  original 
d  pecoltiir  signiiicant.'j'.  In  a  very  recent  epoch  of 
•re  prvvailed  a  Miuewhat  similar  view  of  this  subject. 
■  eapeeinlly  it  is  trnceablc.  For,  as  often  us  ho 
V  R^ion  of  inquiry,  he  for  the  most  part  detugucdlv 
htrec  and  bold  xtylu  uf  lai])ruage,  similar  tn  that  whien 
tf  I  h«ve  attfTnptt-d  myself  to  adopt.  Now,  if  it  be 
fat  tht«  wny  to  apply  t»  time  poetical  phnaeH,  simi- 
t  one  tUrave  quoted  of  *'  Time  out  of  joint."  gjviug 
bo  Mme  time  a  more  uoiver^d  and  entirc-lj  mcrts- 
jme,  I  wonld,  in  the  further  Cfluioderatina  of  tho 
■ban  ■•  to  time,  advance  the  following  renuiHcii. 
aity  ifl  cMentially  DOihing  else  than  the  fiilii««s  of 
ih  coDMquently  is  in  itself  complete  and  blisri'ul.  then 
Fhich  is  "out  of  joint,"  the  dcnmgcd  and  distnetcd 
IBse.  is  nongfat  but  eternity  &llan  or  biuugbt  into  a 
bordm.  lltae,  then,  the  iVirther  qur-stion  prcsrwla 
Iho  cnn  have  plunged  it  into  disordiT.  and  perp«- 
•  joiring  tnleiinrenee  with  the  prinuBTal  luamonjr, 
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iturbing  the  inner  pulse  of  the  woild's  vnmnilliiB,' 
IS  originally  so  sound?"  Aeoordiiig  to  one  of  ttoa- 
^ws  which  I  so  lately  spoke  of  as  lying  beftie  nm  tB(' 
tween,  all  this  is  but  a  deoeptionr-*a  mece  ilhuiOB,  ^ 
the  imperfection  of  our  senses.  Even  pain  and  oe 
ually  wit]}  what  is  called  evil,  exist  oily  &r  Ihe  { 
rpose  of  creating,  by  the  dull  and  spirit  with  vui 
3  treated,  transient,  overpowering  impressiani^  nW 
iimatcly  to  give  place  to  more  elevating  emotions.  Mil 
ler  view,  which  is  here  adopted  as  our  ftmdamcsitalMi 
tn,  the  answer  is  easihr  found.  Or  rather,  it  is  oos 
Lce  given,  and  genera%  known.  Sinoe  all  the 
*ccs  and  original  powers  in  creation  can  only  be 
spiritual ;  therefore,  the  power  or  might  wfaidi  Ihwwl 
lie  and  existence,  imiverenl  life  and  the  whole  woiU, 
border,  could  have  been  no  other  thxm  the  spirit  of 
<^ation  which  rose  iii  revolt  against  the  primary  soaroetl 
itself  and  of  all.  The  power  and  influence  of  this  qirti 
rnal  contradiction  and  endless  destruction,  which  m  fl 
luT  place  I  designated  the  inventor  of  death,  cannot  I 
clitly  deemed  either  slight  or  insignificant,  if  he  be  w 
Ntice  entitled  *'  the  Prince  and  Rider  of  this  world.'*  1 
is  tenn  we  cannot  imderstand  any  so-called  "  spirit  oti 
o."  Not,  jit  least,  in  the  oidinary  sense  of  the  tenii^ 
lich  it  siji^nifies  the  spirit  which  has  originally  ariwn  oA 
L'  n<^e  itself,  and  in  its  sphere  brilliantly  predominant  fc 
lich  at  the  same  time  transcends  in  some  i^Tiy  that  ipta 
her  blcndinji;  itself  with  some  equally  great,  if  not  ^ 
)re  exalted,  past,  or  with  some  new  and  future  era,  f 
th  all  its  excellence  of  greatness,  it  is  still  perhaps  pBt 
d  naiTow  in  its  views;  and  in  any  ease,  so  soon  as  the  {M 
lar  age  shall  be  over,  it  too  will  finally  pass  away  and  dedi 
th  it.  It  i.^  rather  the  very  spirit  that  originally  introd« 
?  whole  of  tliat  disjointed  time.  It  is,  therefore,  the  aw 
this  fallacious  world  of  sense, — ^the  supreme  ruler  and  ■ 
rsal  kin«;  of  all  the  several  periods  and  eras  which  beksg 
and  are  so  linked  together,  that  as  one  succeeds  and  p* 
to  the  other,  all  of  them  in  succession  are  finally  absoiM 
c  general  abyss  of  eternal  nothingness.  Consequently  i«  itl 
premc  lord ;  all  these  so-called  spirits  of  the  tunes  wbick « 
rived  from  the  primary  and  supreme  spirit  of  the  age,  bd 
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>  spcnk,  his  absolutt^  subjects  and  ministprs.     Now  tha 

F  in  such  a  Bpiritual  |iowcr  of  o\i},  and  even  the  idoA 

simply  and  nakedly  as  in  other  timee  it  is  presented 

is  aliDost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  day. 

«pr«csions  of  a  former  ikilh  for  Arhat  it  is  now  the 

1  to  call  "  the  spirit  of  the  age"  have  become  imti- 

,  and  make  bat  little  impreasiDn,  being  for  the  most 

cftTcely  even  regarded,  or  else  ingeniously  exjilaincd 

^  if  not  derided  from  the  height  of  a  superior  enlighten- 

%     AntitUt  the  killing  monotony  of  a  sleepy  scepticiBm 

jtriiicJi  men's  view-is  of  the  world  and  things*  Lad  fallen, 

S  contrasted  with  a  philosiophy,  neutral  from  its  origin, 

Lnally  indifferent  to  everytliing,  the  celebrated  English 

r  of  Cain  makes  a  grati^Tng  exception  by  his  vigorous 

Hid  Inngua^^.  giving  at  least  honour  where  honour  is 

I  ealliug  things  by  their  right  names.     Accordingly, 

a  to  the  life  the  lung  of  the  spirita  of  the  ererlaBUng 

land  the  ruler  of  this  world,  in  all  his  majesty  of  dork 

a  that  we  often  wonder  whence  he  could  have  derived  all 

s  and  touches  of  truth,  and  arc  (dmost  tempted 
ber  this  atrikinfr  portrait,  thus  executed  with  a  geniuA' 
nlelity  surpassing  all  similar  poetical  delineations,  doe* 
1  much  if  Dot  all  its  truth  to  a  pctsonal  acquoint- 

t,  however,  this  deadly  spirit  of  absolute  negation,  though 

'  e  now  scarcely  ever  heard  except  in  poetry,  has 

c  lo«t  as  yet  Im  dominion  over  this  world  of  time 

e  science  thereof.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  baseless  and 

y  sj-stems  which  the  philosophy  of  the  day  propounds, 

ImdmowWged  more  than  ever,  though  it  be  with  on 

?vcrencc.     As  the  idol  of  absolute  rationalism, 

g  he  lauded,  not  to  say  deilied.     It  is  in  tact 

aitih,  that  in  many  of  the  most  extreme  systems  of 

I,  the  whole  section  of  theology  is  eiclnsively- 

1  to  the  negative  view  of  the  divine  truth.     Almost; 

mIc  of  it,  if  only  a  few  alight  changes  be  mode  in  the  more 

lant  phrases,  may  far  more  consistently  apply  to  the 

■  lubwonjst  of  eternal  love  and  of  revelation,  than  to  that 

3it  Being  himself. 

even  in  those  fyslems  of  vutionaliBm  -w'KiOi  «ic  ^ 
aJTjr  perverse  and  Uas  estrui,-a^in.,\)ttV  svSi  top^"3 
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natiire  is  irwjueutlj- if  not  always  confcmndeidwiditta 
out  of  which  He  has  created  the  world.  Or,  pcriu^ 
more  tragic  view  of  the  unii-prsp,  that  rigid  kv  of  ti 
operates  on  the  world  of  sense,  tuid  wlucii  gii'^8  it  n 
to  misery,  is,  at  least  poetically,  deified  am  tlie  Uind 
iron  necesnity.  Now.  if  etemitj-  is  in  itoelf  and  oiig 
thing  more  than  the  living,  full  and  csivntiid  time 
Btill  invisible,  (  + )  imd  if  oiir  earthly  ithackled  and  tet 
of  sense  ia  but  an  eternity  "out  of  joint,"  orfidlenap 
order,  it  in  ea«]y  conceivable  that  the  two  do  not » 
and  have  no  mutual  contaet.  On  this  hypothens. 
possesn  mEUiy  e.  common  point  of  tranaition  from  i 
into  the  other.  At  leit'<t  such  a  point  of  tTBOsii 
l^eacriil  osperienee  afforded  us  by  death,  which 
loolced  U]H)n  and  regaaded  io  this  lipht.  Trivial  as 
the  si'otiiiieiit  so  commonly  ultered  of  the  dead, 
have  changed  time  for  etemitj,  itiil  we  cumot  wf 
the  correctnesa  of  the  notion  on  iriuch  the  ex{ 
founded.  Now  these  questions  about  lime  and  eten 
concern,  and  in  many  ways  interest,  erery  though 
not  ouly  by  their  comiexion  with  life  and  death,  m 
with  nU  existence  and  consciousness.  I  cannot,  Af 
prove  of  t)ic  wish  to  exclude  them  entirely  fixim  the 
of  life,  as  lying  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  the  p 
tellcct.  and  therefore,  with  ell  simiW  matters  of  n 
disputntion,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  theologian  and  ti 
On  the  eontraiy,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  most  agree 
position  wliich  I  haw  taken  up,  and  d>e  %dew  wUi 
out.  to  hnxard  at  least  an  experiment,  and  liy  lAi 
not  possible  to  express  these  subjects,  and  to  set 
in  lanf^!i{;c  at  once  appropriate  and  gener^y  intel 
Religious  people  often  speak  of  death,  sometime 
as  a  "  return."  at  others  with  a  further  additica  a> 
home.''  Such  modes  of  speaking,  I  admit,  meiei 
and  especially  when  they  are  uttered  as  so  many  emp 
unaccompanied  with  real  feeling,  and  repeated  t 

cnleulatcd  to  make  a  vcrj-  deep  impression.  Still  a 
tifiil  but  inuve  meaning  ts  nevertheleBS  ccmtainM 
and  ouc  which  tiivows  out  vezy  struagly  tke  pnol; 
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f  ftp  matter.  But  here  then  a  difficulty  immediately 
r  ituelf.  'Vhe  question  arisps,  how  can  wr  be  said  to 
or  return  to  a  place,  irhere  in  fapt  wc  never  were 
t  how  can  that  be  rightly  called  our  home,  which  in 
mt  liifc  we  first  seek,  and  are  to  find  and  learn  to  con- 
och.  In  short,  the  difficult}'  recurs  in  the  same  manner 
oeii'hat  similar  questions  which  are  involved  by  Plato's 
r  an  miamnesii,  so  lon^  as  it  is  coDmaved,  not  (ns  we 
■Ddcntimd  it)  as  a  recollection  of  etemi^,  but  quite 
^fn  that  of  B  former  state  of  things.  But  if,  agreeably 
id  conception  of  time  and  eternity,  a  less  absolute 
If]  prevails  between  these  two  ideas,  and  many  points 
t  nnd  transition  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  found, 
I  d»th  is  one,  all  the  difficnity  is  removed,  and  evcry- 
OHT  TOW  and  hypolhesis  becomes  easily  intolligiUo 
l^viident.  It  is  at  least  one  aspect  of  death,  and  a 
jne  too.  which  exhibits  it  as  a  transition  from  fame 
nity.  or  out  of  a  fbttered  and  distracted  time  into 
di  ifi  true,  perfect,  and  blissful.  In  truth,  however, 
Tc  is  involved  herein.  For  death,  in  general,  ia  no 
t,  but  a  very  complicated  phenomenon.  No  doubt 
which  stands  out  most  fearfiiUy  in  the  whole  event, 
ittto  the  shade  and  obscuring  its  other  higher  and 
itunl  elements,  is  the  sufferings  of  disease,  which  are 
apniising — the  pang  of  dissolving  and  decaying 
ion  in  the  last  awfid  stn^gle  of  nature,  ne  it  t«as 
rrlnctnntly  from  life.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  aS. 
ally  at  least  another  and  a  better  state  intervenes. 
of  an  physical  pain  sceme  suddenly  to  occur, 
J  followed  by  an  almost  joyous  or  at  least  composed 
lich  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of 
big  dissolution.  Medical  experience,  moreover,  has 
many  epeeinl  cases  (the  explanation  of  which,  how- 
ire  to  others)  of  idiotcy  and  madness,  which  had  arisen 
B  and  defects  and  derangement  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
dintipearing  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  of  the  full 
mariousness  returning  with  cytraordinary  clenmess  in 
aief  moments  which  precede  the  instant  of  decease, 
■mother  remarkable  element  or  feeling  in  dcath.^ 
le  totally  independent  of  the  orgniJc  pniu  of  disso- 
ita  rarious  moiliiScatioiiS)  or  the  striking  phenomena 
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¥hicli  may  he  observed  in  individual  cases.  I  iHiide 
eelin^  which  slirinks  at  the  thought  of  the  dedfive  tiv 
ind  forcible  i>assage  into  an  entirely  new  ii|ihere,  ^ 
lowcver,  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  unmanly  i 
Icath.  In  many  instances,  too,  it  has  no  ccmnezioii  wi 
roublcd  thoughts  or  anxious  cares  for  near  and  dear  < 
)e  left  behind,  nor  yet  with  any  inward  doubts  of  a  x 
tnd  distm'bed  conscience.  By  no  such  feelings  alone  bj 
selves  can  it  be  interpreted  or  explained.  All  this  is  e 
listinct  from  that  which  I  have  at  present  in  my  mxD 
vhich  may  very  simply  be  termed  a  slight  mental  i 
ng  before  a  wholly  unknown  state  of  being,  which 
east  natural  to  aU  men,  and  aflfects  every  one,  m 
ess,  if  the  ehangc  comes  upon  them  in  the  full  poH 
>f  their  fuoulties.  But  in  those  whose  contemplatioiu 
onj]:  been  directed  to  this  closing  event  of  life, — in  w 
irofoinul  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  thought  of 
lity,  and  the  s\iblimc  enlightenment  of  a  confiding  faith 
;aken  tlic  place  of  a  dark  uncertainty,  and  who  also,  be 
he  last  strugu:le  of  organic  life  ana  the  final  pang  of 
ution,  enjoy  for  a  brief  interval  the  last  quickening  1 
)f  tlio  departing  enei'gy  of  nature  ;  there  death  is  seen 
)riglit  aspiTt.  For  such  it  unquestionably  does  possess. 
)ftou  on  the  very  comitcnance  of  the  departed,  does  a  cal 
)eautil\d  d(  atli  like  this  leave  its  touching  trace  behind! 
)ften  do  wo  see  with  astonishment  a  sweet  smile  like  thi 
ilce])iniT:  cliild,  lingering  on  the  well-known  fiice,  but  in ' 
ery  s\s  c^etness  is  mingled  a  slight  though  scarce  perw 
race  of  some  faint  recollection  of  previous  suffering.  H' 
las  (Hicc'  scon  some  aear  friend  or  acquaintance  so  d 
)ehcld  the  beloved  countenance  after  such  a  death 
issurcdly  cherish  for  ever  the  remembrance  of  this  soc 
'X])rc.ssion.  Nothing  less  than  a  blissful  presentimc 
'tcniity  sccnis  to  have  preceded  or  imprest  itself  o 
lyiiiu:  ioatiircs,  l)reaking  through  the  shackles  of  time  1 
ts  full  course  was  ended.  And  it  is  only  in  this  ligfa 
have  mentioned  it  as  being  one  of  the  points  of  cent 
noniint^  of  transition  which  facts  clearly  establish  be< 
iine  and  eternity,  since  tliis  final  crisis  of  oiur  conscioo 
onns  an  important  element  for  the  psychological  andjK 
omprehension  of  the  human  intellect  and  its  devclof* 
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1  cren  during  life  itself  there  also  occur  many  phenomena 
iccasUms  in  which,  for  the  brief  eoutinuunce  at  least  of 
moments  of  intense  existence,  the  limibi  of  time  seem  to 
_rokeii  through  or  reiuoved.     To  this  class  belong  thoae 
f  intervals  of  rapture,  which  are  enjo>'eil  in  the  midst  of 
deep  ax\(l  eameHt  devotiou~or  of  proper  ecstacy,  which,  so  far 
■s  it  ia  genuine  and  real,  we  cannot  but  couHider  as  on  inter- 
v:ii  of  ctemily  in  the  midst  of  time,  or  as  a  fleeting  glance  into 
.  hii^hcrworMof  ttilland  imcherkeditpirinial  life.    Eventhe 
.  ird  wordless  prayer,  in  bo  (ar  as  it  is  preceded  by  a  real 
.  liun  of  the  heart,  profoundly  agitating  its  inmost  feelings, 
.1.  it  were,  a  drop  of  eternity  falling  through  time  into 
<uul.     Qenuine  ccstticy,  in  so  fiir  as  it  is  real  and  actual,  is 
■  :i  on  Its  organic  side  accompanied  by  a  beginning,  which 
'id  is  little  more  thon  the  appt^ainnce.  though  a  highly 
>ive  feeling,  of  djnng  away,  which  precedes  the  higher 
1  ni  or  eeho  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    Such  pheno- 
i;.L.  however,  require  attentive  examination  before  we  caa 
M-  from  them  any  precise  inference.     The  general  idea  of 
III  may  he  distinctly  traced  in  the  human  con.sciousnesa. 
reeoKi"'^o'>  "^  their  existence  is  therefore  essential  to  |t 
knowledge  of  the  latter.   It  is.  however,  often  very  difficult 
i"i7n  a  judgment  of  individual  instances,  which  arc  often, 
;  ■  or  less  doubtful.     On  this  nccoiuit  it  will  he  sufficient  in 
-  jdace  if,  without  entering  deeply  into  these  necessary  dis- 
'Uiins  and  manifold  doubts,  towlucb  all  of  such  phenomena 
liable,  wc  simply  notice  the  fact,  as  forming  one  of  the 
-I  intinuitc  points  of  association  at  which  time  and  eternity 
■Hi'  in  contact  and  mutually  iiitermiiur'e- 
I  If  Mueh  i>oint8  several  still  remain  fo  be  noticed.     One  of 
'''.'■  least  astonishing,  and  one  which  in  its  operation  on  the 
K)ul  is  no  less  univcrsiil  and  beneficinl  than  it  is  generally 
btcUigiblc.  is  that  which  is  found  in  true  art  and  the  higher 
kind  of  poetr)-.     For  here  also,  even  beneath  the  earthly  shell 
of  nensuoiis  phenomenon  and  the  temporal  incidents  of  figura- 
tive poetry,  the  eternal  brightens  over  all.     And  it  is  on  this 
mighty  inJlueoee  of  the  eternal,  which  gleams  through  its  ex- 
tenuH  investiture  of  ornament,  that  the  exalted  dignity  and 
distinctive  charm  of  true  art  aud  tlie  higher  branches  of  poetry 
depends.    Even  here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  a  strict  diatinctwrn. 
must  be  made  between  the  tnie  gold  oai  liic  'Rortiis**  «^»!'- 
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tical  tinsel  and  mere  manneriBin  of  fiwhicm.  For  ndi  t  &- 
tinction  U  ncceHsazy  in  erery  case  where  the  hnreBly  mi 
eternal  comes  into  dose  contact  with  the  enlhly  and 
aiton*. 

That  recollection  of  eternal  love,  whidi.  is  impbated,  < 
munioited.  or  innate  in  the  hnman  mind,  nnd  which 
aweUn  out  from  its  hidden  depth  (and  this  is  the  true  ocigiBri 
anlyject-matter  of  Plato's  notion  of  the  anammetu^  whidi,ail 
have  nideayonred  to  show,  thus  deated  fiom  all  fiaop 
admixture  and  corrupting  additionn,  ia  quite  anezoepdoBaUiX 
is  not  merely  a  principle  of  the  higher  life.  Rather  is  it  cai 
of  tlurpnroat  vital  arteries  of  true  poetry  and  art.  of  whidi,hofik 
ovor.  there  are  jnnny  others  eqiully  csMmtial  and  no  ksi  nA 
and  pi-ilifie.  Sueli,  for  instance,  is  the  longing  after  ik 
iutinirt'.  \vho«io  hojx'H  and  aspirations  arc  directed  more  to  ^ 
future  than  is  the  ense  ^ith  that  remembrance  of  etenial  loiCi 
which,  as  such.  elin<rs  more  closely  to  the  past,  and  is  oftet 
also  lost  and  ahsorlKKi  in  the  historic  ]>erception  of  someactol 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  inspiration,  both  in  art  nd 
m  life,  is  exclusively  dcvotecl  to  a  something  divine  in  the 
presi'ut.  ^vhich  niaylM?  either  real  or  what  is  at  least  held  to  be 
such.  Ix'in'j:  most  intimately  lK>mid  up  with  a  feelinfi:  of  adk 
a  divine  j)i-<*senee,  and  with  a  belief  therein.  Thus,  then.  dM 
thriH*  fnmis  of  the  highest  sentiment  in  man's  nature,  as  it 
yearns  after  tlie  infinite  or  swcUs  forth  fix)m  the  eternal  sooner 
atul  lon<^s  to  receive  the  divine,  are  in  their  difierent  tenda- 
cies  tier  I  a^in.  not  unnaturally,  to  the  three  times,  or  rathei; 
tlie  ditiirent  cate«i:ories  of  our  earthly-divided  time. 

Tlic  i\ •collection  of  eternal  loA-e,  as  &r  as  regaxds  is 
intiuentre  on  art,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  a  feeling  or  an  inbon 
idea,  if  some  will  so  ctdl  it.  And  yet  its  influence  may  be 
universid.  and  extend  itself  over  the  whole  field  of  man's  oaa- 
sciousn(*ss.  For  all  other  sentiments  of  the  inner  man,  all  tk 
thou<;hts.  conceptions,  and  ideas  of  the  thinker,  and  even  li 
the  imat^es.  shajies,  and  forms — in  short,  the  iHiole  ideal  d 
the  artist,  are  now  forthwith  imbued  with  this  one  fundameattl 
feeling  of  eternal  love,  being,  as  it  were,  bathed  in  a  sea  ff 
stream  of  hii^her  life,  spiritually  refined,  and  exalted  and  tnae* 
formed  into  a  ])urer  and  higher  degree  of  beauty  and  per&etiaa* 
A]\d  t\\\\s  \t  *\s  \!i:^:Al  \2si\«  v&fi^xvew  of  the  worid  beconei  it 
once  concexvti\Ae  «jA  '^^(e!t%efi^^  ^k«£.,\&  ii^ 


•-•f'-rTBtoand sympathise  with  Platonic  BrntunLiits  and  ideas, 

[  ctijx^nMy  in  its  clooe  relation  to  science  and  the  plastic 

And  thuK.  understood  in  this  (■orrcrt  sense,  nithin  its 

I'T  liuiitB.  and  in  that  place  of  thu  huiwin  conecioiiFneM 

<>lu<*h  it  nelly  belong,  luny  well  be  admitted,  and  even 

■i  nded  to  a  wider  applieaticm' 

->- )     In  order,  howcrer,  to  be  able  to  assign  their  6ttiiiB 

'■■  in  the  whole  eonsrionsneBS  to  those  other  two  exaltea 

'■.'lU-rs  whieh  nre  implanted  in  man's  breast  ns  so  many  »ug- 

t.-r»  of  PtPmity,  the  lonpng,  vie.,  after  infiniiy,  and  a 

illv  enerftrtic  enthusinsm.  it  will  be  neccBsai^'  etiU  further 

Trt  (iroscrute  and  complete  our  iwycholoj^cal  review,  «>  as  to 

take  in  the  whole  ranftp  of  bciilties  belonging  to  it,  and  to 

exhibit  their  mutual  relations. 

In  my  sketclty  outline  of  man's  ^iritnal  life  and  con- 
■cionsiiciSN.  I  set  out.  you  wiH  rMncmber,  with  the  four  el&- 
incnt;ir>'  fiiculties.  understanding  and  will,  reason  and  fanej^ 
a«  thi.'  fimr  opposite  and  extreme  poles  of  the  inner  worii 
As  (Mn'"'ience  and  memory  presented  themselves  to  oiu- 
:-!ilion   in   the  progress  of   our  inquiries,   ihey  weri 
iiTieed  iia  mediiiti-'  and  collateral  facuhdes  of  the  r 
(.,■  the  conseienee  stands  midway  between  reason  and  will, 
]  the  memmy  between  reanon  and  understanding, 
iiilnr  wnv  I  would  now  attempt  to  explain  man's  instiiiets,    ! 
,1  cinlly  in  that  peeulinT  fonn  in  which  they  belong  only  t»  1 
;i.  OA  diflrinrt  from  tlie  brutes,  and  mibBsquently  bci^me  f 
r. .  -ijons.     Afterwards  I  shall  pioeoed  to  exploin  why  in  thoae 
mstanccs  when  they  appear  to  be  esaftKernted  into  paHKion^ 
Aey  must,  to  preserve  analofty  with  the  view  hitherto  maiiu 
trined,  bo  held   to  be  nothing  else  than  mo\'enientn  of  tba    i 
win,  or  as  a  will  which  has  yielded  itself  to  the  illimitable 
ran^   of  faney.  and  thereby  lost  its  inner  eqnihbniun. 
finally  all  liberty,  or  at  least  its  actual  exercise.     This  ii 
mediate  poKition  of  the  instinct-s  between  will  and  (aney.  and 
thi:f.<talnn(lpemieiouBinftueueewhiehboththe«eiundanientaI  . 
power*  exeit  in  that  height  of  pnssionatcness  and  scnsuaUtf  J 
vliicfa  oan^tiIntes  tltem  faults  of  eharacter,  are  also  cspeeial^  I 
mmifHit  in  what  are  properlv  the  natural  instincts,  ns  enjojrei  I 

W  man  in  common  with  the  lii-utes,  and  the  evil  of  which  a " 

nlwam,  or  at  least  principally,  from  theii  exeewwic  W 
and  undue  excitement.     It  is  ofteB  -pwssftiV  %w  ■&»*>  ' 
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to  roach  siich  a  height,  and  to  become  80  deadly  injnrioQS,  u 
to  destroy  the  health,  corrupt  the  whole  soul,  and  to  dehue^ 
mind  to  such  a  de^^ree  that  it  is  felt  to  be  almost  injustice  to 
compare  such  a  human  being,  thus  de^praded  bj  his  own  ink, 
with  the  nobler  animals,  whose  simple  instinctB  and  their  giili> 
fication  alternate  almost  as  regularly  as  day  and  night  or^ 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  m  heaven.  In  such  cases,  hov- 
ever,  we  may  easily  discover  what  was  the  first  cause  of  nek 
aberrations. 

In  the  better  case,  at  least,  the  corruption  (i.  e.)  of  what  m 
previously  a  noble  disposition,  it  is  invariably,  in  the  fint  ia- 
stance,  some  fiilse  cluirm  of  &ncy  or  imagination  which  ki 
over-mastered  the  mind  with  magical  power,  and  subsequeadf 
carried  it  away  captive  to  its  will.  In  every  case,  however,  it 
is  some  i>er\*erted  apprehension,  or  illusory  power  of  the  infinite, 
which  causes  a  man  who  Lis  once  fidlen  a  prey  to  any  stroBg 
passion  to  devote  all  his  energies,  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  die 
one  object,  or  to  surrender  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  d^ 
Bjwtic  tjTanny  of  some  ruling  habit  or  favourite  piursuit.  How 
else  could  there  ever  have  been  anv  talk  of  the  delusions  d 
fancy,  which,  however,  exercise  so  wide  and  fiital  an  influence 
on  human  life,  and  generally  in  the  world,  imless  a  distorted 
fancy  had  lent  a  liaud  and  co-owrated  therein  ?  Even  snA 
emotions  and  impulses  as  fi^r  and  anger,  which  are  not  directed 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  of  imture,  but  to  setf- 
prescTvation  and  defence,  and  which  consequently  beloog 
equally  to  the  brutes — thc^se  also  admit  of  being  carried,  by 
imrestrained  indulgence,  to  the  height  of  passionateness.  Tins 
is  esjK'cially  the  case  with  anger.  AMierever  long  indulgence 
has  made  it  a  ruling  habit,  and  if,  moreover,  it  is  associated 
"i^itli  en\y,  hatred,  and  revenge  (which,  indeed,  are  not  pro- 
perly natural  instincts,  and  in  this  form  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  the  bruti^ ;  but  rather  faults  of  character  in  a' demoralised 
rational  being),  its  outbreaks  of  passion  are  fearfully  violent 
Under  their  combined  influence  the  wild  outbreaks  of  man's 
evil  principle  oiU>n  run  into  fur\'  and  madness.  But  even  in 
avance  itst^lf,  it  is  also  some  false  and  strangely-perverted 
charm  of  fancy,  which  in  its  highest  degree  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  nature  of  a  fixed  idea,  that  furnishes  ihe 
first  ground  axvd  dfi^\)e«l  xoot  of  this  unblessed  passion  for  the 
earthly  mjaanxnou.     KTA\MKt^»  ^jgwaa^  va.  ^^km^  \&£«^cdy&  lave  c£ 
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licbes.  wc  meet  with  a  false  force  of  the  infiiiite,  and  one  whiofal 
can  ncTer  be  satisfied. 

A  further  ethical  investigation  into  these  erring  instincts' 
docs  not  lie  within  my  present  limits.  The  contest  of  our  psj- 
(.'botogical  inquiries  only  brought  them  before  us  for  a  limited 
r  iinsideration,  with  a  new  to  determine  the  position  tliey 
iircupy  in  the  whole  eonBciousnesa,  And  here,  as  in  my 
)i  jrmer  instances  of  compnrntivc  psychology.  I  do  not  irish  to 
east  my  glance  downwards  longer  tbnn  ia  nccensary,  but 
rather,  os  quickly  as  i>os8ib]e,  to  raise  it  upwards  agoin.  In  the 
present  case  this  can  eiiaily  be  done.  For,  for  our  present 
purpose  the  simple  remark  will  suffice,  that  the  power  of 
infinity  in  iticif,  and  the  purmiit  of  the  infinite,  is  properly 
natural  to  man,  and  a  part  of  his  very  essence.  All  that  ts 
wrong  in  it.  and  the  source  uf  all  its  abermtianB,  is  simply 
and  entirely  boundless  excess.  Above  all,  we  mnst  blame 
that  quality  of  absoluteness,  which  in  every  time  and  place 
exercises  a  fatal  and  ilestructiTe  influence,  both  on  thought 
and  practice,  or  perhaps  the  fault  may  be  laid  to  a  false  direc- 
tion  of  this  pursuit  towards  the  sensible  and  material  objecta 
of  this  earthly  and  transitory  c\istcnce,  which  for  the  most  port 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  For  man's  natural  longing  after 
tbc  infinite,  even  as  it  still  shows  itself  in  his  passions  and 
»,  cannot,  wherever  it  is  still  genuine,  be  satisfied  by  any 
-  object,  or  sensual  gmtification,  or  external  possession. 
,  however,  this  pursuit,  keeping  itself  fi'ec  from  all 
msc,  and  from  the  fetterin^;  shucktes  of  earthly 
L,  really  directs  its  endeavours  towards  the  infinite,  and 
D  what  is  truly  such,  then  can  it  never  rest  or  be  sta- 
Ever  advancing,  step  by  step,  it  must  always  seek 
higher  and  higher.  And  this  pure  feeling  of  end- 
ling  ibrms,  with  the  recollection  of  eternal  love,  the 
nrd-bearing  wings  on  which  the  soul  mses  itself 
I  to  the  djvine.  This,  indeed,  has  been  felt  and 
1  by  Platonic  thinkers  in  all  ages.  From  the  earlier 
■8  to  the  present  many  a  deeply  significant  sentence 
asily  be  selected  and  quote<i  on  the  idea  of  this  longing 
c  iimnite.  And  this  testimony  is  nut  confined  merely 
comparatively  modem  philosophy  of  Europe  and  tl 
The  sacred  writings,  also,  of  the  Hebrews  contain 
tutifal  sentence  on  this  head.    Thua  a  cei^^i^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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Ked  witli  more  than  ordiiuuy  power,  ee  choacn  ix  a  ij^ 
vine  destination  or  luinaion.  is  expressly  called  &  moarf 
?  [deairee],*  its  by  a  title  peculiarly  Buibed  to  lum.  uil 
ftlearly  indicating  the  natiual  prepaiatioa  for  all  lugte 
Ld  and  divine  avocations.  And  in  a.  aeaee  hoTvami 
I  if  not  exactly  identical  with  tlie  abore.  a  wmcwha 
nr  title  has  been  given  ta  the  rirhest  and  profoundmt  rf 
lorka  by  a  t'rench  philosopher  of  our  own  Axp.  to 
L  while  I  canuot  adopt  uneonditiooally  all  his  prim-tptH 
*menta,  I  must  concede  the  highest  pniise  for  ite 
which,  in  all  his  writings,  he  ha»  nuiiiitiiid 
mlgnted  a  high  aud  lofty  tone,  both  in  iuldh^ 
Lnd  divioe  thii^iB,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  » 
lonary  times,  when  the  prevailing  tune  of  thinki^ 
Kcidcdly  material,  and  indeed  hod  assiuned  a  thoconid^ 
raliaing  and  atheistic  tendency.  At  ft  former  epoeh 
^uore  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  attemptM.  it 
Jh,  to  set  forth  to  a  friendly  audience,  the  priucifdcetf 
hdloiHiphy  of  Life,  so  &r  as  I  at  that  time  couiptehnuU 
Ihuught  that  it  was  indispensable  to  moke  this  pure  ifa 
esulted  lougiiig,  the  primary  position  from  whi^  it 
view  of  life  must  be  developed.  This,  howpwr.  «• 
Isclusive,   and   for   that  reason   unsntisfitcl 


;tory.      U  i 


V  present  wish  to  embrace  all  hi^bei 
ice,  nowever  manifold  they  may  be,  imd  hewevprdifc 
D  kind  they  may  appear,  and  taking  a  comprchentft 
lof  them,  to  unite  theia  in  a  whole. 

tor  poetry  and  art  there  is   more  than 
.'  fomilaiu  or  vital  artery  of  higher   sentiment.    K 
lUie  recollection  of  eternal  love  must  be  rmxii^nitrf  <• 
f  IheKe,  who  can  well  doubt  that  the  pure  longing 

which  holds  so  deep  and  firm  a  root  in  ini» 
,  also  forms  another?     In  poetry,  the  former 

eeablc  under  the  form  of  elegy — at  least  in  the  SiM 
'sy  ol'  fiiucy's  earliest  and  youthful  days.  Ii  wnBB 
Ji  nioiimfiil  recollection  of  a  faded  world  of  pk 
: — as  the  echoing  plaint  for  the  loss  of  man's  oripoA 
Late,  and  paradisiacal  innocence,  or  lastly,  in  »  W 
Igcnei'ol  and  higher  sense,  as  the  iaiut  and  dying  oco* 

*  rhil4Wiplij  of  Lifb,  p.  112. 


vt  the  happy  in&ncy  of  the  whole  creation,  ere  yet  the  spinn  1 

tual  woi'ld  had  been  divided  by  diseensioiL,  and  bcfoi'e  the  tint 

OUtbn.tilc  of  evil  aud  the  consequent  misery  of  nature.   Viewing 

it  in  this  U^ht.  and  tlesignutin;;  poetry  in  general  atinlogi- 

CkUy  til  an  espression  which  we  helbre  made  lute  of,  we  saaj 

berm  poelry  thcmind's  tmnscendentreeoUectioiiof  theetemBL 

For  UK  firat  and  most  ancient  poetry,  as  the  comi 

of  the  hutunn.  race — its  higher  or^;an  of  remcmbiancc.  ] 

on  from  eentiiry  to  century,  iwd  from  nation  to  notion;  aud  J 

though  ever  dressing  itself  in  the  changing  fashion  of  tbt  I 

day,  yet,  through  all  time,  it  refers  us  back  to  the  primary  and  I 

rfemnl.  T 

Mitsie.  un  the  other  Imnd.  le  eminently  an  art  of  lonfj^ingv  I 
■  <  ihia  it  owes  all  ita  rm'ishin;;  enehitntmcnte — its  mope  aasl 
I  I'.i-istihic  churms.     In  muNic.  however,  tie  in  every  o'    "' 
iiinn  of  art.  the  higher  and  the  earthly — the  soul,  as  it  ii 
aad   the  buJy — the  heavenly  longing  and  the  terrestrial  are 
ullt_-ii  blended  together  in  the  same  note  and  bnnc.  so  aa 
M^^ueii'ly  i»  be  diicrimiuated.     It  is  this  mingling  of  ieeliugi 
ujkI  .  iiiiiiiMUs — where  from  amidst  the  half  unconscious  eartUj  I 
Iv::ji!:_-    .1  ktghcr  and  more  heavenly  aspiration  gleams  oo^a 
il:  .'.       '  <nih.  when  man'u  sensibilityiBfirstdeveloped  audex>l 
[A.niliil.  i; lies  to  newly- waldug  love  its  pocuhar  magic  charng^B 
the  inniT  grace  of  the  youthiul  soul  eontributlDg  as  much  if  not  | 
mure  than  even  the  bloom  of  corporeal  beauty.    Tbt-  queslioa.  J 
todeed.  whether  in  thix  youthful  longing  really  a  higher  love  of  1 
eternal  duration,  as  an  inner  light,  which  is  continually  puri^  J 
ing  and  perfecting  itself,  be  enclosed  within  the  earthly  veil-—  ] 
»iiether  this  first  love  of  youth  be  even  the  true  love,  or  whether 
all  may  huvc  been  nothing  more  than  the  transient  and  SickerinT 
flamu  of  a  deluaiun — this  que«^ion  can  be  alone  determined   , 
^'irn  ile  results;  iu  other  words,  by  the  life  which  proceeds  and 
.'iUdws  fi'om  it.     It  must  be  proved  by  the  unwavering  truA 
iid  fidelity,  I  might  almost  say,  the  invrard  truth  of  tb*  1 
Iitart  and  tlie  oatwai'd  character  of  the  whole  life ;  and,  in 
dhort,  of  u  higher  love  in  its  every  species,  whether  human  or 

Now  tlib  longing  holds  a  moet  important  place  in  man. 
N"!  only  is  it  the  crisis  of  transition  from  childiah,  shall  w« 


.vclopineai — not  only   : 
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outhful expectation  enten  on  a  fiiDer  and  monpoMM 
ut  also  still  surviving  nmnterruptedly  to  tie  oid,  it  a 
omains  the  first,  strongest,  and  poieat  impalio  of  Ae  in 
lan.  The  light  of  its  never-dying  flame,  jpowiof  pi 
nd  stronger,  lights  him  on  his  way  to  a  hkner  and  M 
xistence.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  out  of  j&oe  to  add  h 
lie  remark,  how  deeply  hope,  which  ia  so  doselj  tMxil 
dth  this  longing  aspiration,  is  interwoven  into  the  tajbe 
f  man,  so  as  abnost  to  form  the  characteristic  peoaliiiil^ 
is  inner  life  and  whole  state. 

The  lost  spirits,  we  are  told, ''  believe  and  tremUe.'**  Li 
30,  is  the  essential  property  of  Gk)d,  and  even  his  veiyeai 
nd  in  a  certain  sense  also  it  is  common  to  all  beings  cm 
J  eternal  love.  Even  in  the  hidden  veins  of  life,  thn 
U  animated  nature,  beats  this  pulse  of  universal  love.  H 
owcver,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God,  for  in  Him  all  is  foB 
crfcct.  Nature  can  only  sigh  and  bemoan  itself;  and  < 
iiough  it  be  not  hopelessly  wretched,  yet  properly  it  cii 
ope  for  aught,  by  its  own  power,  at  least.  To  man,  d 
11  other  created  beings,  belongs  the  prerogative  of  hope. 
lip^ht  almost  call  him  an  immortal  spirit,  subjected  to 
onditioii  of  hope.  And  so,  before  the  rest  of  creation,  1 
cstined  and  chosen  to  be  the  evangelist  of  divine  hope. 

As  the  third  of  the  inner  life-springs  of  true  art  and  hi 
oetT}\  I  spoke  of  a  true  enthusiasm  and  inspired  fcdiz 
le  divine.  Now,  among  the  various  arts,  I  would  espec 
ppropriate  this  to  the  plastic  art — ^in  that  widest  and  jt 
?nse  of  the  term,  in  which  it  comprises  also  the  higher  a 
?ctiire.  For  in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  the  divinity 
'hich  it  is  imbued  is  not  ^dewed  and  contemplated  in  the  re 
istance  either  of  the  past  or  the  future.  It  is  cmh 
t  once  as  something  actual  and  present.  And  this 
ood  both  of  tlie  enthusiasm  of  art  and  also  of  that  i 
1  moral  and  political  life  often  creates  for  itself  an  e 
laping  and  bringing  forth  whatever  is  truly  new  and  orij 
'ow,  the  divine  in  beauty  must  be  actually  present  t 
dnd,  at  least,  of  the  artist.  It  must  have  stood  vividly  \ 
is  mental  eye,  before  it  could  have  come  forth  in  oul 
ad  visible  form.     Since  universally  the  perfection  o 

*  St.  James,  c.  iL  t.  5. 
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s  on  Bomc  antngoniam  and  tte  artist's  triumph  over 
B  eelf-erideot  that  even  here  the  moat  exalted  entliusiasni 
*  be  UBociated  with  a  ihoughtiul  sagacity  and  perserering 
vitieas  of  esecution.  if  any  great  and  perfect  work  is  to  be 
duced.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind 
I  that  the  arts,  even  thoi^h,  perhaps,  in  each  of  them  there 
'  |ircdoniinaiice  of  some  peciUiar  kind  of  higher  feeling,  or 
?e  spirit  of  higher  life  swells  out  in  it,  are  not  therefore 
*41y  limited  on  all  rides  and  irrevocably  confined  within 
*E  narrow  limits.  On  the  contnuy,  one  branch  of  art 
en  passes  over  into  the  domain  of  another.  Ajid  this 
[CDce  is  not  always  a  mieconception,  owing  chiefly 
I  confusion  of  essential  matters,  and  therefore  in  the 
legiee  erroneous  and  prejudicial.  Poctiy  especially 
FingB  up  indigenous  in  other  domains  of  art,  hcing 
t  uniT^sftl  of  all.  And  if  in  poetry  itself  those 
anil  primitive  poems  or  epic  songs  of  sublime  re- 
's* occuj^  the  first  place,  who  therefore  would  ex- 
)m  it  the  deep,  inner,  ardent  longing — the  oracular 
f  divination  fur  exalted  love  and  eternal  hope,  with 
lusic  of  the  feelings,  forming  as  it  docs  the  spiritual 
^  tho  animating  principle  and  distinctive  essence  of 
EbI  art  ?  Who,  too.  would  dare  to  censure  poetry, 
,  striving  to  give  another  and  a  newer  expression  to  oU 
"  jse  divine  remembrances  and  longing  anticipations 
I  its  inmost  soul,  it  attempts  by  dramatic  repre- 
B  to  portray  the  essential  features  of  its  inmost  being, 
i  the  vivid  reality  aTid  distinct  completenesB  of  the 
}  For  does  it  not  in  this  respect  approximate,  so  iiir, 
I  lo  the  plastic  arts,  and  begin  to  assume  many  points 
tf  with  them  ? 

Bowever,  necessary  to  guard  here  against  a  possible 
'Standing,  Not  without  good  cause,  I  believe,  before 
s  is  the  rigid  discrimination  insisted  on  which  must 
Itnio  poetiT  &om  a  spurious  semblance.  Poetry  which 
mda  to  minister  either  to  the  passions  or  to  Gishion, 
lo  prose,  or  any  mere  prosaic  ends,  cannot  deserve  the 
Bat  it  is  another  thing  when  the  poet  works  his 
-view  of  things  (and  this  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
d  not  the  mere  outward  form  of  poetry  alone)  into  the 
reality  of  some  present  time,  or  some  histoncal  Gub- 
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jeet.  So,  too,  is  it  irlien  in  some 
tion  of  fife  lie  takes  fsr  his  tkeoM  te  bmbb  et 
pMBioiis,  by  no  ineniwi  ror  the  pnzpose  of  praMBgBm 
still  less  of  inflaimiig  it,  but  xstfaer,  beenae  he  dei 
throngh.  its  ooinpiiCMtooiis,  to  mfeld  end  ilisiwitiny 
This  we  miglit  eall  enptoyiii^  &  term  bdonnif 
iTfmf hpwnftfi«*n.r  wMftnrw,  tiioQ^  in  ft  diftieut  bvt  MuD  V 
^eose — ^mixed  or  applied  poetry;  and  to  An  daM 
TDBSxy  of  the  highest  ptodoctionB  of  ait  is  dSflbnttt  i 
nations. 

TiiB  difRsient  arts,  or  rather,  the  fifEbrast  uiietliflBi 
«]idthe  same  artyinthesevendepodnaoodagesoffli 
or  aniong  nations  Tariondy  difided  by  lanfliiage  and  a 
as  well  as  by  the  style  and  eharacter  of  tihunr  Iftom 
intellect,  may  be  considered  as  merely  so  many  Taxyiaf 
of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  Iuto  a  eonmiof 
and  arc  nearly  related.  For  they  possess  a  common  n 
which,  interpreted  by  a  profound  and  noble  pereepdoi 
will  be  found  to  pervade  aH  centuries  and  aU  people,  uinl 
enchaining  them  aU  by  this  sonl-binding  tie  of  a  lofi 
loTc-kiiidled  fancy.  Imese  eternal  and  fimdammtd : 
of  the  human  breast,  the  remembrance  of  eternity,  an 
longing  and  high-soaring  aspiration,  stand  in  the  mosti 
connexion  with  each  other,  even  thon^  we  cannot  td 
survey  of  it,  and  often  feel  it  profoundly  rather  than  f 
perfectly  to  explain  it.  They  are  like  so  many  stea 
and  raclical  syllables,  and  form  together,  as  it  were,  oi 
mon  language.  And  if,  as  I  before  remained,  we  d 
vain  seek  for  that  common  and  original  lanfi^nage,  froo 
all  those  now  spoken  on  the  &ee  of  the  earth  can  be  < 
both  ethnop^phically  and  geologically,  may  we  not  s 
in  art  an  uuiversal  language  intelligible  to  all  men  ? 
this  language  (as  I  term  it),  thus  envebped  in  the 
art,  through  which,  however,  a  profound  sienificanoe 
brightly  forth,  an  original  language  of  a  hitter  and  i 
tual  order,  and  at  the  same  time  intimately  a^n  with  ( 
nature  }  Do  not  its  echoes,  however  fldnt  and  broke) 
re-awakened  by  true  art  and  sublime  poetry,  strike  a  ( 
unison  in  every  human  breast  ? 

BHB  OV  UBOZini  IT. 
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r  general  notion  of  the  inner  life  fiirmpd  the  point  from 
'-*-  "  ^  started  in  tluB  fttfempt  to  portmy  the  whole  spiritual 
nvm.  1  maintained,  you  will  nimcuibcr,  that  the  phitosiophy 
of  life  proceeds  on  the  simple  asHumption  of  this  inner  Bfe. 
Now  in  the  prrcedine  disconrscs  it  has  hem  my  eudeaTOur  to 
ntiibM  this  general  idea  into  a  more  fully  developed  and  more 
definite  eoDception  of  human  eonscioiisnew.  both  in  its  several 
pfiociples  and  total  eoherence.  And  this  almost  eompletcs 
the  firet  division  of  our  whole  akctrh.  For  ftilly  to  complete 
8  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  life  in  general,  a  few  parti- 
enlan  only  remain  to  he  added,  nod  a  comprehensive  reriew 
of  the  whole  onoe  more  to  be  token.  And  this,  in  the  natural 
atin  of  this  simple  development  of  thought,  forms  the  next 
ntijeot  of  onr  labours.  By  reason  of  the  close  vital  connexion 
which  subsists  between  thdURht  and  speerh,  language  served 
ill  thefirxt  instance  for  an  external  basis  of  comparison,  which 
in  Uk  next  place  art  enabled  me  to  cany  still  further,  iuag. 
much  ks  the  hitter  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  inner  language. 
For  liowever  ftagmentory  and  incomplete  may  be  our  collection 
of  languages  and  the  science  thereof,  notwithstanding  all  the 
(Olarccmcnt  it  has  received  from  modem  observation  and  re- 
NBTcu.  it  is  still  possible,  by  a  rigorous  distinction  of  the  de* 
Bnlory  and  mixed  oflshoots  from  the  more  ancient  and  purer 
bsnehpM,  to  gain  at  least  an  insight  into  the  history  and  prO' 
grtNi  of  language,  and  thence  to  trace  the  probable  course  of 
It*  development,  even  while  its  origin,  no  less  than  the  equally 
iltoompTcheiisible  phenomenon  of  its  fii'st  exercise,  n?mains 
tgiled  in  impenetrable  obscurily.  And  when  we  called  art  a 
latqpiugc.  we  did  not  mean  tliis  merely  in  the  same  sense  that 
noetry  has  been  styled — and  indeed  has  even  herself  assumed 
the  title  of — a  divine  language,  on  account  of  tlie  ornamental 
fiffnred  of  its  external  form ;  neither  was  it  beraute  of  the 
a^fgorical  shapes  tlhd  allusions,  nor  of  the  symbolical  garb 
"Whieh  plastic  art  so  often  puta  on.  T\ie  so  \jm«\w.'&^  i^- 
yaaoed  metaphor  was  intended  to  oon\c^  live  '^"o-  ™-^  '*■ 
2f2 
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in  genfinl,  not  merely  in  its  outwnra  fonn,  bat  in  iti  mmoil 
essence,  and  in  all  of  its  fbnnsand  Sweden  aUke,  ii  a  lingniy 
of  nature  of  a  higherand  spiritiialkind,  or  if  the  tennbepn> 
Icrrcd,  an  inward  hieioglyphical  writing  and  onsinal  ipm 
of  the  soul,  which  is  immediately  intelli^Ue  to  au  sosoepdlik 
natures,  and  to  eyezy  one  whose  sensibilities  a  taste  §at  m 
form  of  art  has  rendered  open  and  aooesBiUe  to  its  nppeaL  Fv 
the  key  to  it  lies  not  in  any  arbitrarily  estahlishea  prine^ 
as  is  the  case  with  that  ingenious  uid  beautiftd,  but  itil 
merely  conventional  invention  of  the  East — the  symboUeBllB- 
guage  of  flowers,  but  in  the  feeling  and  the  sou  itsdH  For 
Sie  eternal  and  fundamental  feelings  of  the  soul  are  awakcBri» 
or  rather  re-awakened,  in  these  inncr-soid  words  of  tnie  uC, 
which,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  speak  of  the  riddle  of  life  or 
of  the  world,  making  its  solution  the  object  and  aim  of  phib- 
sophy,  we  may  likeiK'ise  term  a  riddle  of  hope— of  that  hew, 
in  truth,  which  is  eternal  and  divine.  But  high  art,  like  fife 
and  the  world,  remains  a  riddle,  and  must  ever  appear  to  us 
as  such,  simplv  because  in  reality,  or  at  least  for  the  gjeitff 
part,  it  is  only  a  few  detached  notes,  without  the  fell  ind 
coherent  air.  that  it  allows  to  reach  m. 

lliero  is,  then,  an  intrinsic  connexion  between  thought  and 
speech,  between  long^uage  and  consciousness.  Moreover  mu« 
to  judge  of  him  by  the  collective  sum  of  his  characteristic  and 
essential  properties,  is  nothing  else  than  the  created  tronf,  tlie 
feint  echo  and  very  imperfect  copy  of  the  uncreated  and  etcr* 
nal,  and  stands  amidst  the  rest  of  creation,  midway  between 
the  world  of  nature  and  that  of  spirits.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  in  the  further  exposition  of  his  inner  life  I  shall  inn- 
riably  make  use  of  the  idea  of  language,  and  even  many  of 
its  charactiristic  properties  or  peculiarities,  as  the  extenil 
basis  of  a  comiKLrison  calcidatod  to  throw  light  upon  much  thit 
in  the  inward  thou<^ht  of  man  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  expM 
and  to  make  clear  by  words.  For  indeed,  generally,  hvioft 
thouf^ht  and  the  science  thereof,  cannot  well  or  easily  be  sefis- 
rated  from  the  philosophy  of  language. 

The  general  idea  of  the  inner  life  was,  I  said,  the  basis  d 
all  tlie  previous  development  of  ideas,  and  this  was  the  oolf 
hypothesis  which  a  philosophy  of  life  stands  in  need  of.  or  en 
TcntuTO  to  asa^une.  .Nn  <^\<^^<sii  "csa.^^  it  is  true,  be  hen 
Started.    In  \!be  ^^wforaA  ^^^gcnonnGA  'xdXs^  ^^^tioidDs^^'^^^i^^ 
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cknelopment  of  this  one  fundamciital  thought,  I  hare  been  led  1 
hy  my  wish  to  e\|]aiid  it  to  a  full  and  complete  idea  of  the  1 
conscioiianesB,  it  may  be  snid  that  much  besides  hna  been  sup- 
po«ed  or  taken  for  granted,  if  not  expressly,  yet  tncilly ;  not 
indi^d  arbitmrily.  but  still  as  the  result  of  u  merely  personal 
conviction,  however  positive  wid  delibemte.  To  this  objec- 
tion, so  naturally  to  be  expected,  I  can  only  reply,  that  if 
occafioncdly  I  may  not  hare  expressed  myself  hypothetically 
enough,  it  was  nevertheless  my  intention  so  to  do.  Conse- 
qaently  all  hypothetical  positions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nindmncutal  one  of  the  inner  thought  and  life,  hitherto 
OKSomcd  by  me,  arc  to  be  regarded  here  simply  in  such  a  light. 
Thty  are  advanced  only  for  the  nonce,  and  provisionally,  until 
they  cun  receive  a  fuilaer  and  completer  analysis,  without  in 
onj'wise  anticipating  the  proof,  nor,  by  a  hasty  dccitiion,  asaum- 
ing  the  truth,  as  if  it  were  independent  of  argument. 

Now,  since  doubt  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  property 
and  an  essential  principle  of  tiro  whole  man  in  his  present 
state,  we  are  brought  by  the  regular  course  of  onr  analysis  to 
the  problem  which  is  furnished  by  the  thought  at  issue  with 
itself.  To  this  subject,  which  now  forces  itself  immediately  on 
our  attention,  we  must  devote  an  entire  section  of  our  labours. 
The  object  of  the  first  portion  was  to  advance  the  simple 
and  general  thought  of  the  inner  life  (as  being  in  thia  simple 
gencrolit}-  too  vague  and  undefined),  or  to  raise  it,  step  by  step, 
tn  a  full,  rompleto,  and  comprehensive,  but  at  the  same  time 
-'i:;;titly  divided  conception  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  some 
'-.ly.  in  the  next  division  of  my  speculations,  the  essential  sub- 
1 1  and  proper  aim  will  be  to  cony  that  feeling,  call  it  as  vre 
"  ill.  whether  of  pure  love,  or  inner  life,  or  higher  truth,  whose 
existence  we  have,  we  think,  clearly  established,  through  the 
crisis  of  doubt,  to  a  determinate  judgment  of  profound  certainty 
and  unwavering  conviction,  or  at  least  to  a  rigorous  distinction 
between  that  which  is  certain,  and  that  which  must  for  evw 


Now  to  render  in  any  degree  complete  that  characteristic  of 
llie  human  mind  which  it  has  been  our  object  or  cndeni-our 
in  the  previous  Lectures  to  sketch  in  detail,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  in  also  tliose  higher  elements  which  by  many  are  called 
in  question,  and  by  some  positively  deiaei.  \n  c»sS..  Kx^ 
bemin  lay  the  naluraJ  ground  and  tliie  occaswni  ^'S'  '^'^  -va^waftiasi- 
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ing  the  mention  of  them,  at  least  as  fiiets  of  conwintm— 
Kencrally  acknowledged  by  the  common-sense  of  nunkiii. 
Kot  that  we  thereby  meant  to  ezdude  them  firom  a  profemig 
investigation,  or  to  guard  them  against  the  intmsioa  of  Ast 
doubt  which  knows  no  limits  to  its  scepticism.  We  only  n- 
served  them  to  their  appropriate  phice  in  the  natural  eonmd 
our  development  of  livmg  tiiought.  Some  there  are,  we  I 
who  hold  even  a  higher  and  genuine  sense  of  art,  to  be  tj 
ftmcy  either  of  genius,  devoted  to  and  displaying  its  es 
therein,  or  of  the  mere  dilett€mtL  Others  again,  and  erea  ed»- 
brated  writers,  havo  explained  conscience  and  its  still  odl 
Toice,  by  the  acqiiired  or  instilled  prejudice  of  edncatioa  or  u 
the  delusive  cffbct  of  custom.  How  &t  more  numeroos  ths 
must  be  the  doubts  which  such  a  system  of  abnegation  of  iH 
that  is  good  and  exalted  would  raise  against  the  Platonic  doe- 
trine  of  a  rc'collection  of  eternal  love,  or  that  idea  which  I  hsie 
laboured  to  establish,  of  a  pure  longing  after  infinity !  If,  agun, 
many  question  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  denv,  in  fiiet,  ^ 
will  itself,  for  a  will  that  is  not  free  ceases  to  be  will.  If.  more- 
over, others  refuse  to  recognise  in  all  human  thought,  fictioos, 
and  inventions,  an}*thing  creatively  new  and  pecaliarh*  cii- 
ginal,  seeing  therein  nothing  but  repetition  or  fresh  combins- 
tions  of  external  impressions,  consequently  denying  to  Ike 
human  mind  all  power  of  in\-ention,  then  must  foncy  be  denied 
to  be  one  of  the  mind's  fundamental  powers.  For,  m  tratLis 
such  a  case,  it  is  nothing  more  than  memory,  or  rather  it  3 
memory  fallen  into  delirium.  Others  again  would  refer  ertn 
reason  itself  and  the  essential  rational  character  of  man  simply 
to  a  more  delicate  sensuous  organisation  than  is  possessed  )k 
the  most  highly  endowed  among  the  brute  creation.  All  son 
special  and  eccentric  opinions  form  but  so  many  subordisiie 
enapters  of  our  second  part,  which  has  for  its  &eme,  resflS 
and  doubt,  and  the  state  of  doubt,  which  are  natoral  to  nsa 
To  it,  therefore,  they  must  be  reserved  for  inyestigatioa.  Wi 
eannot  anticipate  the  period  of  their  discussion  in  the  pnaat 
place,  whore  our  first  object  is,  by  a  development  of  the  sunk 
thought  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  inner  life,  to  sketch  t 
perfect  outline  of  the  human  mind,  which  shall  take  in  ti 
its  higher  elements  and  capacities,  as  well  as  the  earthly  tai 
infcrioT  \ngt^C!ii\&  wVas^V  vx^VAeoded  with  them. 

The  tbcAL^l  cft  conce'B^^  ^&  ^^bi^  ^^Mep^Tiw\ffl»ttartiiiLrf 
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aer  life,  is  in  its  nature  and  Ibrm  indefinite,  but  still  a 
ion.  wtuch  even  at  this  step  is  already  referred  to  a  porli- 
t^ect,  and  so  in  its  contcote  limited  thereto.  An  idea  or 
rer,  in  a  coaception  mathematicaUy  proportioned 
Wtrnmber.  measure,  and  weight;  i.^.,  according  to  the  number 
of  its  several  constituents  it  is  carcfullv  divid^,  and  its  gub- 
fltdinote  genera  enumerated;  meaaure^  aceording  to  its  ex- 
tent, mid  according  to  its  internal  ralue  and  comprehension, 
and  also  it»  relation  to  other  kindred  ootionB  of  a  higher  or 
lower  order  carefully  weighed  and  pondered ;  in  short,  a.  con- 
ception complete  and  peitect  in  itself.  Hitherto,  therefore, 
it  has  bieu  pn^rly  but  a  single  notion  that  hae  engaged  our 
attention,  and  formed  the  suhject-malttr  of  our  whole  spccu- 
Intian — the  notion.  \iz.,  of  the  human  congciousnces.  For  it 
i^  not  nWTt'ly  philosophy  to  lint  together  in  a  never-cuding 
riiatn  it4  own  self-derived  and  arbittttry  ideas,  l^  some  spe- 
atnvt  rule  of  necessary  connexion.  The  duh"  of  philoHophy 
is  mther  originitlly  to  txiiabtiie  hcts — and  m  truth  ail  tho 
giTCTi  fects  of  a  certain  kind,  and  within  a.  ctrtain  range,  in 
one  clear,  intelligible,  and  perfectly  vivid  notion,  and  it  has 
generally  to  do  with  very  ftew  ideas.  Two  or  tliree  ideas,  in 
Riort,  surh  as  that  of  consciousnees,  of  science,  or  of  man 
kinisclf.  are  ijuite  sntBcient  for  its  pnrpose  of  solving,  if  not 
fiilly  and  completely,  yet  at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  what  is 
not  merely  po^^sible  and  allowable,  but  abo  wholesome  and  pro- 
fitable, the  three  riddles  of  life,  of  tho  universe,  and  of  a  divine 
hope,  which  lie  before  the  whole  human  mind,  and  thereby  to 
arrive  nt  urane  abiding  convietion  with  regard  to  them. 

Now,  ill  concluding  our  development  of  the  human  mind, 
and  adding  to  it  all  that  is  still  wanting  to  its  completeness, 
I  shall  obseire  the  same  method  of  exposition  as  I  have  hitherR) 
followed.  Leaving  for  the  nonce  unmooted.  the  grave  t]ue»- 
tions  wbether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth — and.  if  so, 
whether  man  i«  capable  of  recognising  and  attaining  to  it  in 
wiy  d^rree — and  reserriug  them  to  their  appropriate  place 
where  tbt'v  will  naturally  arise,  I  shall  adopt  into  the  outline 
«f  the  general  notion  of  the  consciotianess,  all  those  fiurts  of 
it  whicii  arc  acknowledged  by  the  cammon-sensc  of  mankind. 
1  ahnll.  a&  such,  allow  them  all  and  no  more  than  their  doe 
Wright.  Occasionally,  however,  when  any  such  phenomenon 
»ppaav  aotttewbat  qoesdoaeblv,  I  shall  oii  tt"»ni"A«sVwi'R. 
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explanation,  in  order  to  guard  agaiaat  Iha  pnniWity  a 
conception,  or  an  overliasty  inftrenoe,  ai^UiM  dofim  ft 
purely  as  such,  and  so  fiur  as  ^tmj  are  alieMfcf  appnl 
for  furtiier  investigation  and  inquiry. 

The  four  opposite  poles  or  eztremea  of  maa'a  difidi 
discordant  consdousness  are,  I  said,  its  kfor  §aad$ 
fitcultics  or  powers,  understanding  and  will,  and  zeas 
fcncy.  Wiui  regard  to  the  two  first,  eveij  one  mq 
from  internal  experience  of  his  own  self  and  from  obse 
of  his  fellow.men,  easily  arrive  at  a  oonviction  that  d 
dom  work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  that  the 
is  often  the  most  violeoit,  when  either  one  or  both  o 
two  faculties  possess  more  than  ordinair  streoglL 
marked  opixMBhion  between  reason  and  hnev  reveal 
but  too  plainly,  both  in  private  and  paUie  life. 
men  of  mere  taste  and  imagination,  artistic  and  ] 
natures  (to  which  category,  in  a  somewhat  loose  sem 
many  really  belong,  mough  the  happy  exceptions 
genius  be  indeed  rare),  on  the  one  huid ;  and  on  thi 
the  men  of  practical  reason— the  utilitarians,  who  lin 
views  more  or  less  to  the  public  advantage  to  be 
from  this  quality  of  practical  reason,  and  look  with  dis 
every  higher  flight  of  £uicy  or  feeling,  form  two  hostile 
of  men,  who  with  difficulty  comprehend  each  other.  . 
they  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  understand  one  ai 
feelings,  nnd  righUy  and  fiiirly  to  appreciate  them 
more  rare  are  the  exceptions,  where  both  these  fiunill 
mental  characters  are  found  united  in  one  and  th 
individual. 

Aflor  these  four  fundamental  &cultics  of  the  first 
come  certain  accessory  functions  of  the  second  order, 
from  or  compounded  of  the  former.  Of  these,  oonsciei 
memory,  and  after  them  the  instincts  and  passions,  ha 
described  as  movements  of  the  will,  passing  over  i 
illimitable  region  of  the  fancy,  and  consequenUv  hok 
intermediate  place  between  will  and  fiincy.  "VVe  hi 
to  add  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  external  sens 
therewith  to  complete  our  sketcli  of  the  human  oonsci 
in  its  present  divided  and  distracted  condition.  Bi 
viously  to  entering  upon  this  topic,  I  would,  with  re 
to  this  last-mentioned  characteristic  of  instincti  call  f 
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D  to  a  porticulaT  spoclcs  of  it,  which  is  not  unimpor- 
tant, but  ralher  belongs  essentially  to  a  complete  picture  of  thig 
part  of  the  human  consciousness.  It  will,  moreover,  fiimish 
Rnewinstancc,  to  show  how  in  nature  herself  there  lies  a  cause, 
or  at  least  a  first  occasion  for  many  parallels  of  comparative 
psychology,  similar  to  those  which  bnve  nlready  presented 
themselves.  I  amaUudingtotheartisticinstiiicta  displayed  by 
some  of  the  more  sagacious  animals,  and  especially  some  of 
die  industrious  members  of  the  insect  tribe,  lliesc  present  a 
remArkablij  affinity  to  human  art.  in  which  all,  at  least,  is  not 
tfae  effect  of  teaching.  In  the  lower  but  still  beautiftil  degrees 
of  artistic  talent,  there  is  much  that  seems  instinctive  in 
its  tniemtion,  ojid,  as  it  were,  unconscious  and  innate.  True 
und  lofty  genius  of  art  cannot  be  here  included.  It  belongs, 
on  the  contrary,  to  a  diiferent  spliere.  For  in  it  the  uneon- 
ecinos  creative  faculty  is  not  narrowly  restricted  to  one  rigid 
path  or  definite  form,  but  has  rather  for  its  essential  basis  a 
productive  power  of  imagination,  of  universal  range  and  ful* 
Dees,  and  which,  as  it  were,  travails  in  birth  with  the  infinite. 
Now  this  notion,  thus  borrowed  from  natural  science,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  comparative  psychology,  seems  well  applicable 
to  Uiat  pure  feeling  of  infinite  longing  which  is  the  most 
exalted  of  all  man's  aspirations.  According  to  that  idea  of  it 
which  I  have  laboured  to  estabhsh,  we  can  name  this  pro- 
fonnd  inward  longing,  which  nothing  earthly  can  ever  satis^, 
man's  instinct  of  etcmitv — an  instinct  which  often  long  re- 
mains, and  at  the  first  always  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  a 
higher  vocation  and  divine  destiny. 

The  cstemal  senses  are  tn  one  respect  the  faithful  organs 
and  instruments  of  the  understanding  in  the  material  world, 
witli  which  it  makes  its  experience  or  observations  therein, 
and  draws  therefrom  its  experimental  science.  In  another 
point  of  view,  they  may  not  improperly  be  termed  an  apphed 
tir  practical  fancy,  which  for  a  defimte  direction  escrciscs 
itself  on  the  individual  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  for 
liu>  copying  and  reproduction  of  external  impressions  on  the 
organs,  as.  e.  g,,  of  the  %isible  form  or  reduced  image  in  the 
eye,  is  in  any  case  nothing  but  an  inferior  species  or  a  collate- 
ral branch  of  the  general  faculty  of  productive  imagination. 
But  that  new  and  spiritual  sense  of  higher  potency',  ■whi<;t>a. 
the  pureJj"  materitti  can  only  devclope  itaeu  »a  «&.  tiMK^^isstt*' 


I 
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may  appear  to  be  TeOed  Ihawaiu  I 
tkm  by  the  ear  of  HinflkaLtQiMa,  and 
uitf  of  fonain  the  piartia  art  oa»t 
htoing-spark  of  fimoj  jwiwiig  along  and  < 
B  external  medium  ana  cMBcniafear. 
Dne  remozk  aeema  of  iiaportaooe  im 
lolembject;  at  any  late  it  ^riU  aoit  be 
niDg  our  aasertiQik  that  the  tibnaUd  jMJariplurf 
)  in  genfsnl  is  fovnd  le^eatad  m  ita  aiMeaMB~ 
>iigh  (m  a  smaller  serie^  is  atQl  maiiftiilM  ia  the  i 
n.  We  observe,  thentea^  that!  mhatofvar  pi 
may  be,  anatomical  resaona  phyaaingiats 
mting  five  aoriTiriWj  and  they  aay  ba  porfbell^ 
i  adequate  for  the  veqauatuma  <n  pfayaieal  i 
^cholog^cally,  it  is  far  more  aeenato  and  also 
UosophioiIsenBe,  to  limit  their  nstmbar  to  tioea*  l^s 
the  sensation  of  taste,  not  only  a  mechaiiioal  oontMt  leM 
t  there  is  also  a  chemical  deoompositiea  of  th»  HiJ 
Ltter,  by  which  the  senaatLoa  of  sweet  or  bitter  is  nriMB 
too,  in  smell,  although  no  yisible  oTapocaticMi  tsbi  fbil 
U  it  is  a  fact  that  aenfbrm  flontjng  particles  aie  thnaM 
m  the  sensible  body,  and  aetually  taken  in  by  ttsasrfi^ 
11  these  are  far  fixnn  being  adequate  groonds  ibr  wtiBttf 
nn  two  independent  senses.  Even  in  tbs  iaBcr  itfUi 
rception  of  one*s  bodily  health  and  ease,  and  in  ^^fl*J 
ie  of  pain,  it  is  somethiag  nsoire  than  the  mere  HsaMM 
itact  from  without,  that  is  therein  senauouahr  perosnei  M 
\  we  disposed  on  this  accoant  to  agree  with  those whapHf^ 
divide  still  further  the  sin|^  sense  of  matenaltom^ 
rease  the  number  of  the  senses?  We  lad  at  saNiil 
s  would  be  superfluous,  since  all  these  ptopossA  ^^^^^ 
;  at  leust  in  a  psychological  point  of  Tiev,  to  beic^nM 
iply  as  modifications-^as  bvandies  <Hr  lovrar  apeckloCli^ 
1  the  same  sense.  And  by  the  same  anafegy,  Afli^ 
y  reckon  all  these  material  senses  for  one.  IhMS,  tte-j 
'e  in  all  but  three  senses,  presenting  in  thia  onslkr  ■ 
iner  sphere  an  accurate  eorrespondenee  to  the  tiq)lss4 
I  the  three  elements  which  make  up  faia  whafe  bdflf^ 
ly,  soul,  and  spirit.  ^ 

)f  the  outer  senses,  the  eye  is  ineonteatafai^ 
ritual    The  ear.  wherebjrwe 


t:  uus  lurui.     nuwevt^z,  uub  uuru  uuu  coiporcu 

(  is  not  always  entirely  cxtcnial  and  gtosBly 
lay  dcvolope  itself,  at  least  by  nay  of  cxcep- 
ease  of  tirt  in  llie  eye  and  ear  is  not  uaiversaJj, 


I  roioes,  md  melody,  and  all  muEic,  ootTCGjmuds  t«  the 
■oal;  wbili-  the  Mnsc  uf  mattritd  fn-ling.  wbicb  h  also  des- 
linird  to  be  the  minL^tcring  organ  nnd  guardian  (if  the  lietdtli 
and  wcUiui:  ol'  the  U>dy,  is  corporeal,  and  corresponds  to  the 
TBinctplc  of  cn^niuc  life.  Aft«r  the  lo««  both  of  aight  and 
bearing,  the  body  may  both  be  and  long  continue  hcaltLy 
iBd  v^liarous ;  wliereaeadefect  in  thcacnse  of  ieeliag,Kosooa, 
■t  leawt.  aii  it  became  general  and  total,  would  be  the  com- 
nesoitineiit  of  di'ath,  or  at  least  appMir  to  be  M,  since  diseasee 
tcaa|turHriU'  take  this  ibnn.  However,  this  third  and  corporeal 
weauto  of  feeling  is  i    '     '  ''    '  '       ' 

tnaii-riiil.     It  may  d 
tion  [siiu-.'  the  sense  ol 

M  a  M'li  lit'  intellectual  perception,  though  still  a  physical  fecl- 

in{{  of  kinilrcd  lil£  and  of  the  inner  light,  which  ofteii  gives 

^•---  to  u  jjeeuliar  and  remarkable  immediate  natural  wnse 

:  to  call  it  on  instinct)  for  the  iarisible,  which  is  enshrouded 

-Liu  the  outward  phenomena  of  life.     And  tliough  same 

lujid  laiu  deny  the  reality  of  this  capacih*.  still,  inasmuch  as 

)!■  cjuittL'Dte  is  a  matter  of  fact,  adequately  eoofirmed  by  ex- 

Banencc,  as  great,  if  not  greater  error  may  tie  committed 

m  the  opposite  direction.     Because  tliis  acute  oattu^  sense 

dues  unquc&tionably  often  arrive  in  a  most  wonderfiU  raaunCT 

.:  ;i  just  anil  right  conclusioii — or  this  instinct  make  most 

.:u'LibU'  divinations — we  must  not, therefore,  exalt  it  ntoucc 

. ,  u  kind  of  invisible,  infallible,  and,  as  it  were,  omniscient 

'i'.le.     For  such  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  psy- 

dwlogy,  nor  in  the  whole  circle  offiicultics  which  belong  to  man 

tttnnn.  and  least  of  all  in  that  critical  point  of  transition  out  of 

the  ordinary  perception  of  consciousness  into  a  complete  state 

of  uDCODseiou^ness,  and  &om  this  agmn  into  a  clear  and 

fari^t  consciousness ;    which  point,   even  on  this  account, 

ieemijig  to  stand  midway  between  light  nud  shade,  cihibits 

bere  arid  tliere  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  world  of  dreams. 

Boeh,  in  general,  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  intellect,  that 

teaaoo,  as  has  been  already  often  remarked,  can  never  be 

nwarded  as  an  unerring  oruclc  and  infallible  organ  of  truth ; 

beither  is  the  clearest  undeTstandiug  and  the  most  F:xpcricuced 

artistic  8eo«-,  even  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  alwaj-5  « 

BtiQ  less  can  either  the  will  or  the  fancy  make  such 

Sven  the  inner  roice  of  corueiftic*.  althou^'\^ 


unerring,      ^11 
h  a  claim.     ^^| 
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directly  to  an  inward  hwwmg^  and  the  uwftwi^f  4 

is  not  always  and  nni^ersallT  reoogniaed  m  tuohtti 

giiid&— K)thcrwise  many  a  thinker  and  wxitar  oa  tti 

would  not  haye  set  up,  as  necessary  to  exjkm 

some  cases,  the  idea  ox  a  nustaken  conscMPce.   ft: 

then,  that  this  natural  sehAe,  even  where  it  enti 

greatest  streng^  and  deamess,  must  he  alw^fi  i 

as  an  entirely  individual  and  peculiar  gift,  ana  < 

ho  imderstood  and  judged  of  as  such.     Thk  ra 

Tolyes,  perliaps,  the  most  important  oonsideratioB,  i 

judging  of  it,  we  must  always  keep  in  view.    1 

even  where  it  really  and  decided]jy  exists,  whed 

state  of  complete  or  half-consciousness,  or  in  M  < 

wakefulness,  it  always  requires  the  closest  ohiervi 

the  most  watchful  care  hefore  it  can  attain  to  iti  U 

tion.     For  its  development  must  he  eztremdj  i 

gradual.     In  this  respect  it  must  rescmhle  the  ezp 

that  high  and  spiritual  sense  of  art  which  forms  a  b 

luminous  point  within  the  material  orsan  of  the  esr 

which  lies  enshrouded  in  the  external  organ  like  i 

germ,  or — as  we  may  jusUy  term  the  artist's  visioj 

pared  with  that  of  other  men,  an  eye  within  the  eye. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  who 

mind,  finding  it  to  comprise  four  great  fundamental 

of  the  first  class,  and  then  certain  secondair  ones- 

viz.,  and  conscience,  with  the  appetites  and  exten 

which,  at  least  in  the  psychological  point  of  view, 

be  mixed  forms  or  denvatives  of  the  former.    The 

are  occasionally  found  combined  together  in  due  p 

When  this  combination  is  the  natural  endowment 

they  attain  to  their  noblest  energy,  and  even  by  a 

careful  development,  they  often  attain  to  a  most 

unity  of  operation.     Mostly,  however,  we  meet  ^ 

cided  preponderance  and  exclusive  ascendancy  of 

which  iu  its  external  effects  is  only  limited  and  d 

the  fact  that  it  is  thus  isolated.     The  four  rarely  • 

together.    And  for  the  most  part  by  their  dissension  1 

checks  and  hindrances  to  each  other.     But  not 

the  individual  and  his  personal  life  and  conduct, 

four  fundamental  forces  display  such  strength  and  vi 

*  In  the  original  tiie  three  tennB  are— GewlMen,  Wiuoi,  i 
belt. 
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t  development  of  the  whole  human  iiice ;  and 

we  may  dIbo  ohserve  the  rainc  fuct.     Among 

'6  recognise  distinctly  and  clearly,  u  profound 

I  intellect  predomiuating  in  life,  no  less  than 

■<Tir\  science ;  in  the  Romims,  an  irresistible  and  sovereign 

■  1  will,  reducing  the  world  to  its  subjection,  and  omn 

-  ;;Ioriou«ly  imposing  laws  on  itself ;  in  the  Christian 

It  iugva.  the  lovely   devices  of  fimcy  givii^  its  bold 

«  to  lile  itself  as  well  as  to  art ;  and  lastly,  in  modem 

,  reason  Bquaring  OTsrything  to  the  measure  of  ita  own 

and  laws,  coupling;  rfU'U,  and  associating,  or  by  its 

le  fenca  equating,  together  the  remotest  elements,  and 

«tB  frequently  exercising  a  destructive  energy  ogiunst 

md  even  against  itself.     Thus  this  ground-ocheme  of 

in  consciousness,  wliich  formed  the  first  result  of  the 

mlogtcal  ini-estigatioii  of  our  own  selves,  meets  us  here 

DO  a  grander  scaIc  as  a  part  of  the  world's  history,  and 

e  large  dimensions  of  successive  i^s  and  centuries,  as 

irst  striking  icmilt  in  the  historr  of  man's  civilisation 

J  the  twenty-five  centuries  which,  as  lying  nearest  to  our 

:ri>.'s,  we  are  best  acquninted  with.     Much  as  may  be 

.;  to  fill  up,  both  in  the  commencement  and  the  middle; 

.  )  n  BiioTt.  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  or  more  closely 

HP,  if  it  were  our  object  to  draw  a  universal  sketch  of  the 

:^ta^cal  epoch.s  and  ages  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world 

.  ilielimitsbcstknowntous,  yet  forouriroraedirtte  object, 

,i]ire  hints  ore  sufficient.     For  (hey  prove  how.  even  in 

\ .  in  itn  place  each  of  these  four  tundamental  powers  of 

i^'\-clo|>ed  itself  in  the  most  decided  form  and  displaved 

'  tllous  and  uncontrollable  enci^.    Here,  too,  wo  see  uiat 

insic  eqnilibrium  between  these  several  powers  fonns 

/ml  but  the  rare  and  happy  exception,  while  on  the 

i*.  is  mostly  wonting.     Indeed  the  absence  of  a  com- 

''  ital  union  and  (K)-operation  is  but  too  painfilly  felt  and 

^  •■d  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

ti:  difl'i-rcnt,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  mixed  and 
.:i'  fucutlies  of  the  second  rank,  which  arc  derived  from 
lunneT.     To  these  may  be  applied  the  remark  we  late^f 

rmerican  tribes  and  languages,  in  relation  to 
n  of  the  human  race  so  especially  noticeable 
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bennent.  The  extonial  sinraeB,  wlioee  mra^  pM 
tian  ftre  but  a  sorry  iiiake-shift  for  m&n'H  minii 
tbiiet  of  knowledge  woold  cmbnicc  nil  cxistnice, ' 
and  the  universe,  arc  narrowly  restricted  to  the  m 
immediately  Bround  him.  Front  vuch  ali^t  and 
betfinningg,  Mience  is  no  doubt  ocoa«ioDBUy  <i3 
nADyagnfit  and  noble  truth.  And  ercain  tlicci 
tfiemselTea  a  feeling  of  nrt  or  n  dear  and  pure  x 
f^etaax  fortlt  at  times,  like  »  little  apari(  of  potei 
%na  hem  numy  and  great  impediments  aSiet  til 
wre  application.  Mwooiy,  too.  ia  on  the  whole  lit 
Smecbanicsl  reaJineMiwith  difficult  acqiurGd,aii 
«ned  and  bluuted.  The  appetihn  or  uuAincts  u«  1 
benesa  alkemitiona  and  piiasionatc  cxct»se».  As  I 
there  in  but  too  much  reaaon  to  feat  that  it  is 
part  in  a  state  of  wcaknesB  tuid  npaihy,  dwarfed  n 
IQ  its  powers  and  operations.  At  k'lwt,  the  reimi 
Strange  one  that  cousoience,  which  has  an  ear 
BDuJl,  rtill  ToiM,  doec  not  alwaj*  hetr  very  quid 
&Ua  to  Imu  very  maoh  tbkt  it  m;^  and  wtmld  do 
to.  WhetlieTUereaz«iK)tii)ieiiwhointliiar«q>e« 
aidcrcd  perfectly  deoC  ii  a  questkm  which  «a  <nilj 
by  on  accurate  awl  ipecific  Dutory  of  hamvi  crime 
wnoae  ctdliiig  it  ia  ta  study  this  sod  and  glooB; 
picture  of  humoa  lifis.  Saob  oompleto  monl  dm 
however,  whi<^  huipily  forms  a  rare  exception  i 
may  perhaps  bo  tightly  regarded  as  a  kind  c£  moi 
for  afl  higher  and  nuusl  sentimcata,  even  though  it 
accompanied  with  great  oleameas  of  intellect 
di^free  of  instinctiTC  shrewdness  ar  onnning.  ' 
band,  the  cases  are  probaUy  rare,  wttrav  the  di 
souibillty  or  inwara  perception  i^  right  and  n 
nobler  natures,  is  dereloped  in  such  puii^  ai 
and  carried  to  such  a  height  of  perfection  and  sti 
musical  ear  and  artistic  delicacy  is  t^  great  m 
amateurs  of  the  art.  Probably,  too,  it  is  more  i 
also  more  profitable,  for  human  nature  in  its  pres 
state,  that  its  higher  senses  and  organs  for  the  inr 
not  manifest  thcmaelves  in  us  in  all  their  exbei 
powering  energy,  and  for  the  most  part  Aouldbn 
subdued  light,  ta,  as  it  were,  (lean  thtrn^^  mi 
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emrVipC!.  Eren  of  the  oonscience  this  is  true.  At  least,  it 
ndmits  not  of  diMiial.  that  a  few  moments'  brief  crijo3Tnrnt  of  a 
truly  bright  and  c-lciiT-ei^hted  eonticienec  would  lie  enougli  to 
ICMi  the  Eoul  for  ever  from  its  preeent  indiSerGnce,  and  to  plniigc 
it  into  Bu  ab^iM  of  nnspeakabtc  grii-f,  for  which  earth)}'  liw- 
naite  pa«spt«m  no  tult^natc  expreMion,  and  fm  whieh  the 
bmBan  boeam  bos  no  suitable  notes  of  lantentation  nnd  mouni- 
iirft.  It  19  therdbre  only  the  greatn'  proof  of  bencfircnn.'  if  the 
inrisiblc  wurld.  and  the  myHteries  of  eternal  wrw  which  nwait 
the  loKtspirit — in  e-omparison  with  which  every  earthlj-jjiiin  and 
all  earUily  sutft-ring  aro  as  nothings— i«  in  mercjr  nhroniled  with 
HToil.  which  only  seldom  and  on  rareoecaaioiisinaylawlTilly  be 
liftod.  Now,  Keoerolly.  it  is  at  the  uttermost  confines  of  errwr, 
in  Ujp  vnj  depths  of  drgrndntion.  and  the  lowest  Ie\iil  of  nnr- 
raw-nutidrihiesH.  thattlie  first  higher  impulse  and  beginning  of 
in  times  exalu  itself,  opening  ont  the  way  of  return  to  a 
r  and  belter  life.  The  Bame  probably  may  be  the  case 
I  present  diackled  and  dirti«et«l  conneinusness.  Those 
nrj  K^oHs  mistakes  and  abenntiflns  to  whieh  the  limited  luid 
diaoDrdutt  focQltiet  are  liable,  may  tUmiHh  the  eommon  basis 
Sat  the  growth  of  another  vitally  complete  mid  hnrmonious 
fiO-optTBtiiig  consciouHness. 

For  now  that  we  have,  by  the  ennmeration  of  those  eight 
boultice,  made  a  complete  sheteh  of  the  human  cnnsr-iou»ncss, 
the  qucAtion  may  orinu,  naturally  enough;  "Which  is  the  eom- 
mon centre  of  this  spliere,  or  what  is  there  found  or  demoTt- 
i<ntUc  ip  this  centre  ?"  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  nwestion, 
tlkM  I  ntt4  impted  to  give  a  refined  interpretation  of  the  Platonic 
iitm  of  the  anoTiuie&is.  taking  it  to  mean  tlic  rccoUectirm  of  a 
bi^Jier  bre.  not  no  much  in  a  former  CTisteneo  aa  of  and  from 
eteraily.  We  enplained  it,  eongequently.  to  be  a  epeeies  of 
tmiBCcndfntal  memory.  And  in  thia  senao  we  justified  it, 
doBowtrating  at  the  same  time,  in  that  other  region  which  ia 
tamed  of  man's  instinct  and  denree.  the  existence  uf  the 
pan  idea  of  intioito  longing  as  the  highest  cSrt  of  the  human 
aai.  The  sense  of  art.  and  profound  feeling  of  natural 
bCMBty.  which  belong  U\  true  artistic  genius,  an?  recopnlscd 
m  b«ng  in  their  sphere  eslraordinary  endowments.  In  tha 
am*  way  no  one  will  wish  to  deny  that  the  moral  feeling, 
M  the  nutund  expression  of  the  inner  voice  ftt  t;jTOs«i>acR, 
OMUtiluiM  in  aociai  life  the  fundnmenUA.  t:,'in.4^.^»«l.  KiA.*&a 
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smest  foundatiaii  for  all  lofty  and  noble  BPntimmti.  H 
feelinff  18  that  centre  which  we  were  in  aearchol^  of  tibectt 
wise  divided  and  distracted  oonscioiisneaB.  I  ipi^  eiD 
the  moral  feeling,  only  then  it  would  not  be  of  so  uniTend 
Implication  as  it  really  is.  For  the  mond  aspect  constitB 
€aAj  a  single  yiew  and  energy  of  the  whole,  sinoe  the  fed 
of  art,  and  eyery  other  kind  (nhig^ier  sentiment,  belongs  eqp 
to  it.  With  much  greater  propriety  I  mig^t  term  it  the  m 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  external  and  i«Afa»rwfcl  wen 
feeling.  Less  dear  than  the  understanding,  and  not  80  ded 
or  definite  as  the  will,  with  more  yitality  and  life  thin 
reason,  but  at  the  same  time  more  narrowly  Iwwitiiil  than 
&ncy;  the  immediate  sphere  of  indiyidual  existence— -fed 
occupies  the  central  space  between  the  four  fundame 
fiEunilties,  as  well  as  between  the  four  intermediate  fiicultie 
the  second  order.  It  is  the  apparently  indifferent,  but 
truth  the  full  and  living  centre  of  consciousness,  where  ei 
yibration  of  all  the  other  isolated  powers  meet  and  cross,  eil 
neutralising  each  other,  or  combming  together  into  new 
and  harmonious  co-operation.  It  admits,  indeed,  of  the  B 
various  degrees  of  development  and  of  every  kind  of  pro^ 
sion,  from  the  simplest,  almost  indifferent,  and  passive  m 
of  mere  existence,  up  to  the  highest  self-sacrificing  ad 
siasm,  which  heeds  no  form  or  phase  of  death,  or  up  to  t 
highest  state  of  rapture  which  loses  itself  on  the  very  vcigf 
imconsciousncss.  In  this  respect  we  might  well  say  with 
poet,  ''  Feeling  is  all."  It  is  the  centre  of  life,  and  the  he 
of  the  whole,  each  single  and  individual  iaculty ,  in  and  by  its 
being,  as  compared  with  it,  but  '*  noise,  powder,  and  smok 
"  shrouding  the  bright  empyrean."  And  yet  this  centre  d  i 
consciousness  is  not,  however,  such  as  to  be  able,  by  its  inheri 
force  and  activity,  to  organise  and  regulate  the  wnole,  holdi 
in  union  all  those  otherwise  isolated  powers  and  states  of  1 
human  mind.  In  this  respect  it  is,  on  the  whole,  passh 
Indeed,  viewed  in  a  more  accurate  light,  feeling  is  not 
much  an  indiAidual  and  peculiar  faculty  as  an  entirely  fbfl 
less  and  indefinite,  but  still  vitally  moved  and  frequent 
excited,  condition  of  the  consciousness,  which  is  to  fof 
the  point  of  transition  from  its  present  state  of  fbnifl 
division,  into  the  liviu^^  perfect,  and  harmonious  co-opentM 
of  its  triple  slaXe.    \Ai<ea  inQj»s&.  ^sA^aaods^^as!^^  ^eaaed  to  I 
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ttf  Kotored  to  onene^  by  Ite  living  feeling,  but 
together  in  the  thinking  and  lo\-iiig  soul,  we  have 
1  «fhich  a  restoration  of  the  consciousness  to  hiir- 


jpei&ction  must  in  every  case  be  eonuneneetl.  'When 
acul^  of  the  understanding  no  longer  stands  aloof  by 
~ly  iuactire ;  when  the  strong  will  ceases,  by  its  blind 
I  To  impede  its  own  efforts;  when  the  two  have  now 
^^~'*"!T  luto  an  efiectual  potency  of  the  life-enlightened 
h  every  thought  is  at  once  an  act,  and  every  word 
a  ttate  which  is  only  possible  and  attainable  in  this 
i  higher  love) — we  have  then  the  second  stej)  on  the 
irn  to  the  original  perfection  of  the  conscioufincss. 
c  I  attempt  to  add  to  this  scale  of  prc^csMon,  the 
which  is  yet  wanting,  I  must  episodically  introduce 
m  another  question.  It  relates  to  the  phenomcuou 
Dt,  which  BB  yet  has  not  had  its  place  assigned  to  it 
sciouBness.  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
nl^  of  the  soul,  and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand 
!r  mental  powers?  Now,  by  judgment,  in  the 
ical  sense,  nothing  more  is  underatood  than  the 
r  of  a  predicate  with  a  subject.  For  inslitnce,  in 
lete  syUogisni,  "All  men  are  mortal;  Caius  is  a 
t  Caius  is  mortal,"  the  minor  premise,  where 
B  or  general  term  is  specially  applied,  and  eonse' 
wdicated  of  on  individual,  alone  forms  such  a  judg. 
,  since  it  is  the  reason  that  logically  connects 
together,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  diia  one  act,  by 
I  predicate  and  subject  ore  connected,  should  be 
from  all  others  and  set  up  and  regarded  as  an  indc- 
1  especial  iiiculty.  For  by  so  doing  nothing  is 
nd  an  unnecessary  addition  is  made  to  the  sub- 
(already  too  numerous)  of  the  hniuan  mind  and  its 
wwciv.  Quite  otherwise,  however,  is  it  with  nno- 
ofjudgmcnts,  which,  in  (act,  are  highly  deserving 
For  these  in  their  proper  sphere  actually  decide. 
'  dieciAions  are  generally  regarded  as  authoritjttive 
ley  are  based  on  natural  talents,  a  practised  eye.  & 

PS  and  eitensivc  cKperience,  a  long  study  of  the 

hey  are  concerned  about,  which  in  practice  render 
IS  certain  and  trustworthy.      In  this  cuse  the 
is  no  simple  function  of  the  thinking  tacull}'. 
2q 


Mu  impif  aqw  mm^ima  n  wma^^^'  • 
nl  ^eoiM  Bd  fenMte  i/te  ihmmM 
ODite  aepantel^  md  diilmat  ma  flMlT 
ttie  genial  notum  of  an  indepeiuteiit  &o 
•  ntubcbny  «iTpl«iHiKnn  of  tiie  phenOB 
■nut  seek  hiB  Maw  otter  direeticn.  And 
viD  giest^  taad  to  iUoatnto  the  «1m>1b  n 
fin  inataiiMt  is  oonqxised  in  «  gRuiiiM  V 
ia  oompouodad  of  a  nraUatode  of  obaen 

"      ■■  --*     -     "(BM.     Alld}«ttt»«| 

9i  and  deflDttdrooiB 
IB  die  opiiiuni  jMno«M 
tiiat  beaiitiM  ind  aaoant  palatmg  ia  Ba4 
wham  it  in  oommoalyaacriMd,  bat  bdnq 
that  otlier  acdiool.  Of  oouraa  I  am  not 
where  such  an  aiaertian  na  be  pmred  1 
mentaiy  eridenoo.  In  andk  a  eaae  tfaa  i 
on  a  matter  of  ttct,  and  not  on  jndgat 
true  artistic  jndgaient.  The  jndgaeot  in 
dpally,  if  not  taltijniy,  be  oawn  ftom  tl 
the  s^le  of  the  ha&dlinsi  w>^  Mimtiaj  iTM^^^^| 
and  cdmost  infeflitde  tact  So  naooa,  ia 
are  the  obeervatiatu  on  vAaok  mh.  an  ai 
pends,  that  they  oftm  fimish  matter  fcr 
least  for  an  eesnr.     Whenemr,  hcnrerer. 
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if  art  (Kiauigrjiihl)  appbed  to  a  special  cfloe  or  gub- 
1  braogbt  out  in  perfect  deomcM  and  comprised  ia 
ih^e.     Jniit  80  it  it  ill  the  sphere  of  social  life 
1  to  tbe  judgment  on  what  ia  proper:  the  ieel- 

1,  of  propriet}'.     Hero,  for  instacce,  it  is  no  nii> 

question  whcthtr  this  or  that  word,  epoken  in  some 
iKwtare  of  B&irs,  -whs  reallr  neceMorr,  C3actl;r  what 
II  to  bo  said  and  thoroughly  suitable,  or  altogether 
I  and  miaeasonab]?.  Or  with  regard  to  some  step  etill 
Splation,  it  way  be  dispitti.>d  whether  auch  or  such  a 
le  the  beirt  and  the  most  appropriate.  How  manr  little 
1  delicate  conrndcratians  are  here  involved,  which 

Leon  Bbme  enter  into  \  'Uliat  various  and  in- 
^^cieH,  for  which  it  in  often  difficult  to  find 
Rcienllv  «ipressii-c,  luU^t  such  a  judgment  take  into 
{n  its  deliberation  on  such  mattere?  And  in  aocial 
on  nich  instances,  ia  not  the  carting-voice  generally 
I  acvtc  wnabiUtieR  and  quick  tact  of  woman  ? 
all  mch  cai^ea  the  decision  iovariably  depends  upon 
liate  feeling  of  propriety,  which,  though  first  crdled 
detrloped  by  the  social  interooune  of  life,  is  in  truth 
nd  innate.  Surh.  indeed,  it  ever  must  be.  For  where 
It  eiiet  naturally,  it  can  never  be  learnt  nor  artificiallj 
The  original  want  of  tliis  inward  feeling  cim  never 
(d  by  nny  vamisb  of  eKlemol  culture,  however  bril. 
nd  the  case  is  also  the  »tmc  even  in  the  sphere  of 
Ar  instance,  in  the  shrewd,  searching  glance  by  which 
I  pli^nician  takes  hia  diagnosis  of  disease ;  or  in  tho 
Spioaaoti*  tagaeity  which  ennhlcs  flic  judge,  in  acme 
■UpHoted  suit  or  doubtful  oriminal  triul,  to  seise 
I  pnot  on  which  truth  nnd  jnwico  bingr.  For  in 
HM,  with  much  that  adnils  of  demonstrative  proof, 
,  as  natter  of  fact,  is  imqueationed,  tLerc  is  still 
9t  nothing  but  this  psycbologicat  penetration,  long 

ia  «nch  matters,  and  to  which  past  experience  has 
kfidenee  in  itself,  can  immediatt'ly  st^  through  all 
Kioal  wiles  not  only  of  the  pleadings  and  the  skilftil 

but  also  of  the  litigant  parties  themaelvcA.  or  of  the 


I 


a  remark  applies  also  to  a  sphere,  t^iporcotly, 
t<d  to  tho  one  laat  meiitlooed,  but  in  ioct  imii 
2o2 
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tially  different  and  widely  remote  from  it.  I  attode  to  li 
unerring  tact  of  the  experienced  statesman,  by  wlikb  ^ 
not  only  penetrates,  through  his  knowledge  of  mankiBd,  A 
political  designs  of  others,  but  is  also  enabled  to  md  th 
great  events  of  the  world  and  their  tendencies,  andiofilit 
io  seize  the  right  moment  for  action. 

In  all  these  instances  (and  many  others  migbt  etalf  h 
-added)  it  is  upon  an  immediate  perception  or  feeling  of  fki 
is  right,  that  the  decision  finally  turns.  And  tfau  Act  i 
almost  confessed  by  such  expressions  as  a  ''peoetatm 
glance/*  an  '*  unemng  tact,*'  and  many  similar  ooei  to  k 
found  in  our  own  and  other  highly  cultivated  langagB' 
Such  a  judgment  may  therefore  not  inaptly  be  tenncd  ■ 
intellectual  Iccling.  For  it  implies  the  existence  of  inw*^ 
And  this  not  only  as  an  inborn  natural  talent,  for  the  qw» 
domain  within  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  exerdsei  W 
moreover,  a  certain  development  of  the  uiidci?taDm8i 
strengthened  by  long  practice,  and  confirmed  by  varkd^f* 
rience  in  the  particular  province.  But  still,  with  this  bw* 
lectual  element  there  is  invariably  mixed  a  feeling,  or  oM- 
■diate  perception,  of  what  is  right  and  just.  It  is  -JJJJ 
short,  that  proix?rly  decides  and  makes  the  opinion  ultini*7 
expressed  to  be  a  judgment.  On  this  account  I  cannot  !»*• 
bute  the  act  of  judgment  exclusively  to  the  undcffttfjj^ 
for  the  fonner  involves  something  more  than  the  simpw  »■• 
lection  of  a  single  object.  It  comprises  at  the  san>c^^ 
rigorous  distinction  between  two  objects,  or  a  decision  hww? 
yes  and  no.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  and  mog^jj*? 
explanation  of  judgment  would  be  to  call  it  an  ia^^ff 
feeling  of  a  correct  discrimination,  comprised  and  e^»*j* 
.and  also  conununicated  to  others,  in  a  general  fofl^ 
last  mentioned  quality,  however,  does  not  alwaj's  bd^^ 
the  judgment,  since  it  often  remains  merely  internal;  »*•' 
it  does  not  form  an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  it 

Tlius,  then,  this  digression  (though  in  truth  it  is  o^ 
perly  a  digression,  since  the  question  concerning  "*r^ 
of  judginc*nt,  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  tbe  ^^*"f^ 
•is  essentially  connected  with  the  consideration  of  ^  *?J 
has  agam  liid  us  back  to  feeling,  as  the  living  centre  * 
entire  coTv?vc\oMw\vi)e&^  -wVviTfe  ^jJl  Sx&  ^i&5R:oxft  tendeaci*^ 
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mtemplative  indifference  meets  together  with 
excitement  of  enei^tic  activity,  the  lowest  and. 
£cant  states  of  consciousness  being  found  tliere,-, 
he  most  ciolted  and  most  sublime — tlie  cnthu-  - 
Ames  all  before  it.  no  less  than  the  clear  self- 
1  the  spirit's  feeling  of  a  discernment  of  truth, 
led  the  judgment,  an  intelligent  perception  of' ' 
It  and  just.  In  this  ndvancc  of  feeling  in  the' 
it  (jeitligen)  up  to  that  height  of  self-possession 
R  at  wluch  it  receives  the  name  of  judgment, 
ears  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  05  the  mere 
ts  Erst  vague  generality,  does  to  the  notion  which  I 
to  be  a  thought  perfectly  divided  into  its  oi^anic 
id  mathcmaticaUy  measured  both  inwardly  and 
»th,  I.  ».,  as  to  extent  and  comprehension. 
inward  feeling,  taken  in  the  fiiU  comprehensive 
■word,  is  the  same  as  what  I  previously  called 
I  spoke  of  the  human  consciousness  as  consisting 
a,  and  sense.  In  these  places,  however,  vou  will 
reserved  to  a  future  opportunity  the  fiirtier  ani 
uination  of  the  relation  in  which  this  general 
I  to  the  other  two  elements  of  the  mind.  But 
tlie  notion  of  sense  always  carries  us  back  to  a 
of  sensation,  limited  to  and  only  open  to  a  special 
jectc,  the  expression  of  an  inward  feeling  scenu 
etly  appropriate  to  the  third  clement  of  the  mind, 
b  feeling,  by  its  vague  generality,  comprises  all 
DnscioosDCSS,  or,  in  other  words,  all  kind'*  and" 
kigher  sense.  Now,  this  higher  and  nll-embradng 
ng  is  the  startiig-point  from  which  we  must  set 
ndd  hope  to  arrive  at  the  complete  reunion  and 
[ration  which  marks  the  consciousness  in  its  ori- 
lld  state.  It  is  not,  however,  the  key-stone  of 
Bi.  It  is  simply  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
buHt,  or  it  is  the  deep  fountain  out  of  which  rich 
'Springs  up  on  all  sides  for  the  other  two  elementB 
the  soul,  \iz.,  and  the  spirit.  The  latter  two,  is 
ite  the  whole  essence  of  the  inner  man.  Now, 
bit  is  an  active  faculty,  while  the  soul,  though 
ft  creative  vitality,  is  on  the  whole  mostly  paa- 
ndivided  union  and  constant  co-operation  may,- 
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by  way  of  flguxe,  be  desigiiatad  as  aa  inaflr  iatdlMtel  i 
or  maxriage  in  tbe  cnnyinmnfiai  Indoed,  wa  an^ 
inantly  e]^]aiii  maii't  oieCTioe  aa  <xaiaialing  m  the  ^int' 
weoded  to  ita  aonl,  and  in  tbe  soul  beinff  tbaenpon  el 


witb  an  organie  body.  But»  to  puiaue  tte  aaae  melio 
this  maiiiage  between  spnit  and  aoul  la  not  abrap  a  j 
and  bannonioua  nnion.  Wbeneiver  tbe  ao«il,  diawn  ( 
every  external  impraaian  and  attractioii,  loeea  itadf  i 
manifold  wi^  and  by-waya  of  tbe  fnatmal  wodd*  or  wi 
to  an  unaafe  diatanoe  witb  fiuojcy,  aa  ahe  roama  at  liba^ 
tbe  things  ci  sense ;   wbenever  the  qaiit,  traating  to  ill 

labABPnt  pmwMwa,  IMLnw  Jiunr  liiMaiff*  ftlnaft^  atpA  wwytMi 

tUng  above,  and  diaiegaxds  aU  tbat  ia  witiiont»  itadC  Aa 
mazriage  is  inyariably  distracted  by  pasaionate  disoon 
unquiet.  Here,  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  the  external  worii 
words  apply :  '*  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  nc 
put  asunder.*'  A  complete  and  totel  divorce  is  indeed  sei 
oonceivablc,  such  is  the  coherence  of  the  living  codsciobi 
By  death  alone  is  it  possible  to  be  brou^t  about,  or  pe 
also  by  that  flaming  sword  of  the  Holy  Word,  which  it  i 
pierces  to  the  bone  and  marrow,  dividing  soul  and  t 
Where  the  first  bond  of  uniim  was  eiven  by  God,  it 
be  maintained  and  continually  strengthened  by  recuni 
this  supremo  centre,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and  to 
finally  for  perfection.  This  is  only  possible  where  ^ 
recognises  a  divine  standard  above  itself^  and  where  : 
its  thoughts,  wcHrks  and  deeds,  it  acts  upon  this  exalted 
ciple,  and  where  also  the  soul  seeks  before  all  thiagi 
eternal  centre  of  love,  and  is  ever  reverting  to  it.  In  s 
case  both  soul  and  spirit  are  united  in  God,  or  at  leaf 
ever  yearning  for  such  a  union.  And,  in  truth,  w^^iing 
is  required  d  man  than  what  has  always  and  everywhere 
required  of  him,  though,  alas  1  this  requisition  has  si 
been  fully  realised.  God,  then,  is  the  key-stone  whidi 
together  the  whole  ^""^wn  consciousness ;  and  this  is  the 
to  which  our  investigation  has,  stop  by  step,  been  leadii 
And  now  our  notion  of  the  whole  scheme  and  debneati 
the  human  mind  is  comj^te. 

Its  general  basis  and  outline,  such  as  we  find  it  withiz 
selves,  ia  lonn&i  Vy^  \}\<&  ^>a  fvmdamental  Acuities 
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order.  Feeling-^the  inner  feeling,  t.  «.— comprising  every 
ll^^her  form  thereof,  is  its  centre.  It  is  that  by  which  we  first 
cie  awakened  to  its  present  existence,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  the  point  at  whidi  we  pass  into  a  higher  state,  wherein  its 
cperation  will  be  more  yivid  and  its  union  more  harmonious. 
Bnt  as  to  the  threefold  life  of  the  inner  man,  it  consists  in 
wgait,  soul,  and  God,  as  the  third,  in  whom  the  first  two  are^ 
'Wited,  or  at  least  must  seek  their  union. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  this  key-stone  is  removed  from 
tfe  human  mind,  it  faDs  a  prey  to  discord  and  the  isolation  of 
lli  sereral  powers;  nay  more,  the  latter  sink  continually 
lovrer  and  lower,  and  fiul  from  one  depth  of  degradation  to 
ntriber.  And  when  occasionally,  as  in  the  mig^t  and  strength 
€(  genius,  there  occurs  a  preponderance  of  some  one  faculty, 
il  exercises  Ibr  the  most  part  a  destructiTe  tendency  against 
fte  harmony  of  the  whole,  checking,  if  not  suppressing  alto- 
fetfier,  the  free  developments  of  other  powers  as  necessary  and 
|g  essential  as  itselfl 
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LECTURE  VT. 

AccoBDiif o  to  that  outline  of  tlie  human  mind  irludi  m 
have  just  sketched,  its  whole  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  cohmIi 
but  of  twelve  letters  or  primary  elements.  Thrae  areftmi 
first  of  all  into  the  stem  syllables  or  radicals  of  hi^^  ttA 
and  knowledge,  out  of  which  again,  in  the  inner  langoipcf 
true  science,  entire  words  and  connected  propositions  areeoa- 
structed.  And  these  again  must  further  comUne  into  oK 
univerRal  key  and  all-embracing  fundamental  word  of  Hfe. 
In  this  internal  alphabet  of  the  consciousness,  however,  theie 
is  one  point  on  which  a  few  words  of  further  ezplanatifls 
arc  necessary  to  a  right  understanding.  And  it  is  one  of  tlie 
very  highest  consequence,  since  it  concerns  the  final  aim  or 
even  the  first  foundation,  being  nothing  less  than  the  centre 
of  life  and  perfection  of  unity.  Ood,  it  is  said,  must  form  the 
key-stone  in  the  arch  of  the  whole  consciousness ;  and  no 
other  real  point  of  union  can  be  found.  But  now  God  is  wi&- 
out,  or  rather  above,  the  human  mind.  How  then  are  we  to 
designate  that  by  and  through  which  this  centre  of  unity,  wfaid 
we  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  raised  far  above  us,  is  to  lie 
seized  and  retained,  so  that  it  may  livingly  operate  within  v? 
I  know  no  other  way  of  indicating  it  than  by  the  word  idet  ■ 
the  idea,  ^iz.,  of  the  divine  and  of  the  Divinity  Himself  Ai 
then  feeling  forms  the  common  centre  of  life  for  the  lower  sad 
ordinary  consciousness  of  man  and  its  eight  elementary  &cal- 
ties,  EC  it  is  this  idea  that,  as  the  third  internal  principle,  makei 
np,  together  M-ith  spirit  and  soul,  the  higher  threefold  Ufiag 
consciousness.  But  by  this  idea  we  mean  not  a  merely  ilM- 
culative  or  abstract  and  dead  idea,  but  an  effectually  operatne 
and  li^-ing  idea  of  a  God,  who  having  life  in  Hiniself,  is  ^ 
source  from  which  all  life  proceeds.  In  its  outward  form,  sad 
as  compared  ^-ith  the  other  functions  of  the  consdooflMi* 
or  acts  of  the  thinking  faculty,  this  idea  is  a  notion.  At  tki 
same  time,  however,  it  is  also  a  figure  or  a  S3rmbol.  For  it  ii 
only  iiguia\i\e\Y  XlfciaX  V)baX.^\As3&.S&  t^^^.  ve^TOLiaAh  inconceiTalife» 


1  possible  notiotis.  can  be  at  all  indicated.  It  is  by  symbols 
iiltme  that  such  can  be  conceived  or  comprehended.  Indeed, 
the  -wurd  iiUa  in  ita  original  Greek  sense  alludes  to  some  kind 
t>f  visible  figure  and  figurative  shape  lying  as  it  were  within 
the  notion  itself.  All  that  is  highest  of  every  species  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as  is  at  the  same 
time  both  logical  and  Bymbolicol — in  which  the  logical  thought 
of  reason  and  the  symbolical  of  imagination — the  scientific, 
Tiz.,  or  of  that  which  in  cognition  is  the  inward  productive 
fiiculty,  ore  once  more  in  unison,  being  thoroughly  combined  or 
wholly  blended  together.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  merely  a 
conception,  which  is  a  notion,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  ae 
properly  transcending  all  notion,  a  figure  or  symbol ;  but 
looking  to  the  inward  form  of  the  consciousness,  mthcr  than 
to  ike  object  itself  it  is  a  conception  which  is  also  a  feeling. 
Indeed,  without  the  supposition  of  the  latter  it  cannot  exist, 
and  strictly  speaking  is  not  even  conceivable.  That  this  is 
the  cose,  tlie  fallowing  instance  nil]  fully  show; — How  could 
we,  if  wc  wished  it,  suggest  the  idea  of  time  love,  or  make  it 
dear  and  comprehensible  to  one  who  had  never  felt  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  was,  in  short,  totally  incapable  of  such  a  feeling  ? 
Properly,  however,  and  in  scientific  rigour,  there  is  only  one 
idea  truly  so  called.  And  that  is  the  one  idea  of  the  Godhead. 
All  else  tliat  we  call  ideas,  whether  in  this  higher  significO' 
tion,  or  in  a  kindred  and  similar  sense — like  the  innate  ideas 
without  number  of  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  speaks,  or 
that  idea  of  true  love  which  I  lately  alluded  to,  having  pre- 
viously made  frequent  use  of  such  c^iprcssions,  and  intending 
to  do  so  again  whenever  they  appear  calculated  to  lead  to 
accuracy  of  distinction  or  vividness  of  indication — all  such 
can  only  be  called  ideas  in  a  certain  sense  and  anal<^.  Such 
a  mode  of  speech,  however,  is  allowable  whenever  we  aro 
treating  of  such  notions  and  conceptions  as  stand  m  any  rela- 
tion to  the  higher  and  divine.  For,  contemplated  Irom  this 
spiritual  centre  of  the  divine  idea,  they  shine  in  a  new  light. 
Being  purified  in  its  flame,  they  seem  to  be  elevated  and 
bnnight  many  degrees  nearer  to  this  one  supreme  idea  of  the- 
living  God,  in  nil  His  perfection  and  beauty.  In  all  its  fulness 
and  completeness,  however,  this  idea  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be 
immto  in  the  human  mind.  At  most  theTe  aie  dvev;  crei^'&si 
denienta  of  it.  viz..  the  remembrfiucc  ot  e^eroai.  \w*  V^sm^ 
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lato*8  doctrine  of  the  anamnesia.  when  purified,  anunmti 
le  infinite  longing,  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  then  ' 
.cting  the  number,  as  the  fourth  element,  comes  the  ga 
id  exidted  enthusiasm  for  art  and  natural  beauty.  All 
ghcr  elements,  however,  of  the  divine  in  man,  fonn 
cak  echo  of  the  whole.  They  are,  as  it  were,  but  so  i 
int  dying  notes,  or  the  first  infantine  lispings  of  thii 
.vine  idea,  wliich  in  its  full  force  and  brightness  mx 
yen,  imparted,  and  revealed ;  while  that  which  is  thus ; 
id  experienced,  and  indeed  personally  experienced,  can 
i  embraced,  understood,  and  retained  by  fiiitli  through 

lie  who  has  never  had  any  feeling  or  experience  of 
ho  is  a  stranger  to  love,  and  incapable  of  faith  of  any 

such  an  one,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  this  state,  it  v 
i  lost  labour  to  speak  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  idea,  wi! 
at  riows  iiumediately  from  it.  ITiis  idea  may  indeed  ex 
rational  notion  necessarily  emanating  from  our  omti  cc 
Dus.  But  in  this  form,  as  the*  creature  of  our  own  coi 
3n,  but  not  os  given  and  revealed,  it  is  little  IxjttL-r  tha: 
ced  roriection  of  ourselves— tlie  objective  projection  o\ 
vn  Mo.  For  such  in  all  purely  rational  systems  it  over 
Qptiod  and  utterly  void  of  all  eftectual  living  j)ower,  a 
I  ti-utb  and  reality.  But  when  tlie  idea  of  God  has 
ceivt'd  by  a  higher  experience  (and  tlius  only  can  : 
tally  imparted),  then  may  we  in  truth  call  it  di\4ne.     1 

now  no  longer  the  barren,  unfruitful  idea  that  it  is  i 
her  easL  s,  but  it  contains  in  itself  an  effectual  livim;  oitd 
ving  energy. 

Tiie  fundamental  elements  of  the  human  conseiou>nc* 
en  twelve  in  number.  The  first  universal  basis  is  fo 
'  the  eight  spocial  faculties,  with  love  as  their  living  ct 
)  thc^sc  must  be  added  the  three  principles  of  tlic  k 
ward  life — soul,  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  the  tlivijie — su 
e  have  acciuratelv  defined  and  characterised  it.  1 
gether  1  have  cjdlcHl  the  alphabet  of  the  conscious 
ad  this  alphabet,  like  a  fixwl  and  established  logical  no 
shall  henceforth  adopt  in  tliis  precise  sha])e  and  nun 
iking  it,  without  anv  essential  variation,  the  basis  oi 
bseijuent  remarks.  It  is  no  doubt  of  great  advantage, 
en  necessary  for  the  eluciiliition  of  any  matter,  rigoro 
seiKirate  the  several  elements  of  the  general  notion,  ( 


f  OMOOt  ftQd  ftcourately  preserring  tlieir  number. 

nay  bo  over-iuuuoua  in  thU  respect.  And,  indeed, 
B iut'll'  ia  not  alnay^i  Tery  precise  in  its  devignatiom ; 
_  .  different  dialects  of  hnmnn  epeccb,  with  tlicir  tlui^tuat- 
hnaeolt^,  often  assign  a  different  rank  and  position  to 
BTtN  of  the  eonie  whole.  Mudi,  for  instance,  is  set  dows 
i&depcndent  &Duh}',  which,  more  correctly  regarded,  is 
atate~ar  even  only  a  passage  from  one  state  into  another 
it  may  be  merely  a  natural  tulent ;  or  perhaps  some  such 
r  coincidence  and  hannonious  eo-operation  of  several 
r»  of  the  60ul  as  constitutes  true  genius.  An  instance 
•  kind  gave  rise  to  that  question  which  so  lately  engaged 
attention,  whether  the  judgment  is  rightly  to  be  con- 
id  a  special  litctdty ;  and,  if  not,  how  is  it  in  strictneei 
tth  to  be  derignutcd?  And  in  a  similar  respect.  I  now 
OGcaaioQ  to  say  a  few  words  on  wit,  as  being  nearly 
id  to  judgment,  (_if  the  latter  be,  as  I  have  esplidncd  it, 
'mliigait  fueling,)  and  as  holding  an  intermediate  position 
mi  judgment  and  geniuR.  I'or  now  wc  have  girm  a 
Lcte  Glu.'tch  in  outline  of  the  whole  conscious lesg.  it  is 
tble  to  till  in,  as  completely  as  poMiblc,  all  the  lesser 
icer  features.  In  other  words,  it  is  expedient  to  awign 
proper  place  m  the  entire  consciousness  to  thuae  pro- 
a  of  soul  and  spirit  which  are  not  so  much  simple  or 
uinciplcs  as  complex  phenomena  of  a  secondary  order, 
ompoundcd  of  severa!  distinct  elements.  Now  wit.  like 
[leat,  is  an  intelligent  feeling,  marked,  however,  with  tbe 
^  of  immediateness  and  pcrUnency.  But  it  is  not, 
the  judgment,  oiaociated  always  wilh  a  special  know- 
and  insight.  On  tbe  contraiy,  wit  ofYcn  arises  &am  a 
in  (Mura  ignorance  of  the  entire  pnn-ince  to  wliich  be- 
Uio  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself.  We  might  almost 
lost  tho  dispositicHi  to  wit  consists  in  an  unnM-tallg  in- 
Mt  liDclinjE.  for  it«  quickness  of  perception  is  confined  to 
■rlicttlar  department  of  lite,  but  exercises  itself  on  Ufe 
mdaL.  and  finds  therein  its  proper  arena.  But  this 
ibe«  rather  the  notion  of  wiiat  is  commonly  culled 
■d  aense,"  or  "  natural  intelligence,"  whidi.  in  itself,  is 
'  '\  and  is  often  foiutd  existing  totally  unaccompanied 
plotter.  NcTcrthelcsa,  this  at  least  is  manifi-st,  that 
idokl  bo  E«id  to  be  entinly  devoid  of  judgment— 
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which  is  nearly  the  same  as  sayizig  that  he  poMMKinoi 
gmi  feding  in  any  species  or  finm— it  would  be  in  tul  it 
Buch  a  person  to  look  for  mnch,  if  any,  wit.  Hut,  non* 
oyer,  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  wit«  and  eaea- 
tially  distinguishes  it  from  judgment,  is  its  unooDScioaBHii 
On  this  very  account  children  eren,  if  they  be  at  all  fir^, 
are  often  witty.  And,  indeed,  this  childiab  wit  forms  pafc>p 
one  of  the  most  grocefol  of  its  many  forms  and  kinds,  m 
proTO  how  greatly  this  childish  wit  depends  on  its  Tcry  v» 
consciousness,  we  may  appeal  to  a  foet,  whidi  moieovfrvfl 
teach  us  at  the  same  time  not  to  lay  too  mndi  stress  ca  A» 
fact,  if  children,  even  at  an  early  age,  appear  yeiy  defer 
and  witty.  It  is  no  unfrequent  observation  that  when  (U- 
drcn,  by  the  dcYclopment  of  their  understandings,  attain  tt 
greater  clearness  of  consciousness,  their  wit  suddenly  ceases, 
and  their  character  assumes  a  touch  of  dry,  solemn,  hot  sdll 
childish  camestaess.  That  genial  unconsciousness  which  ever 
remains  the  property  of  true  wit,  both  of  social  convendki 
and  of  poetry,  at  once  forms  and  attests  its  aflSnity  with  genitf. 
But,  still,  wit  alone  is  not  a  complete  creative  power.  Bf 
itself  it  rarely  gives  birth  to  aught.  It  is  but  a  single  de- 
ment,  which  is  added  as  the  last  finishing  grace  to  oD  Ae 
creative  productions  of  fiuicy — and  to  every  other  woii  ie 
which  a  fertile  and  original  mind  gives  nttezance  to  iti 
thoughts.  On  this  account  it  manifests  itself  in  the  moit 
varied  and  opposite  forms.  It  is  not  limited  to  social  con- 
versation, or  to  art  and  poetry,  but  even  in  philosophy— wd 
the  Socratic  especially— assumes  a  peculiar  and  impoitiBt 
place  as  the  essential  mgredient  of  irony. 

Now  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  wit  so  richly  dinpbit 
itself  is  a  further  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  judg- 
ment. Still  this  common  property  has  a  different  cause  m 
each.  The  immediate  judgment,  or  intelligent  feeHng,  pR* 
sents  so  great  a  i-ariety  of  forms,  because  the  human  xniod  s 
not  equally  conversant  in  every  province  of  thought,  beiif 
generally  familiar  with  some  one  in  particular.  But  in  lie 
case  of  wit,  it  is  its  very  versatility,  by  which  it  suits  itrf 
to  and  insinuates  itself  in  every  object  of  intellectual  atta- 
tion,  that  is  the  source  of  its  manifold  diversity.  But  that  it 
^ould  carry  >!&  tax  \)i^^qtA  ^>xt  ^x^wes^  limits^  it  would  be 
highly  inslruj^Vf^  m  «^  icMgsii>aSii^  V^os^  ^  "^^m*  "^  ^^^"^^ 
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miYCy  of  alt  tbe  several  forma  in  which  tliia  mental  qualitjr  I 
gqshes  forth  in  all  the  rich  fulness  of  gvnius.  I 

But  now,  since  our  exposition  of  the  human  mind  bos  bcea  I 
hitherto  carried  on  by  m^'ans  of  u  parolleliBni  with  the  idea  ot  I 
language,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks 
hero  on  the  real  alphabet,  or  the  elementary  letters  of  tliflerent 
languages,  as  bearing  a  relation  to  what  we  huve  calleil  the 
alphabet  of  the  oonHciouaness.  For  the  fonner  presents  more 
than  one  remarkable  analogy  with  the  higher  principle  of  the 
inward  life,  and  its  whole  organic  framework.  Properly  sylla- 
btea,  and  not  tetters,  form  the  basis  of  language,  llicy  ore 
its  living  roots,  or  chief  stem  and  trunk,  out  of  which  all  elM 
shoots  and  grows.  The  letters,  in  fact,  have  no  existence, 
except  as  the  results  of  a  minute  analysis;  for  many  of  them 
are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pronounce.  Syllables,  on 
the  contrary,  more  or  less  simple,  or  the  complex  composites 
of  fewer  or  more  letters,  are  the  primary  and  original  data  of 
language.  Kor  the  s}-nthetical  is  in  every  case  anterior  to  the 
elements  into  which  it  admits  of  rcsolutioa.  The  letters, 
therefore,  firat  arise  out  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
^-llablcs.  But  the  results  of  this  analytical  process  are  very 
deferent  in  different  languages,  as  is  proved  by  the  difference 
of  r«sidta  in  the  variety  of  alphabets.  ^Vliile  in  our  own  wa 
reckon  four-and- twenty  letters,  in  many  others  the  number  is 
&r  greater.  In  those  oriental  languages  nearest  akin  to  our 
own,  they  amount  to  more  than  thirty;  while  the  Indian 
family  counts  as  many  as  fifty. 

It  forms  no  easy  problem  to  indicate  most  of  these  by  our 
European  characters ;  and  to  pronounce  them  rciiuires  the 
organs  of  speech  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fleiitile.  On  the 
other  hand,  profound  and  philosophical  mquirers  into  lan- 
guage, by  rejecting  all  mere  modiBcations  of  harshness  or 
sonnesa  in  the  same  soiuid,  and  whatever  is  manifestly  a  mere 
variation  of  the  sime  letter,  or  a  mere  compound  of  simpler 
tones,  have  reduced  the  whole  alphabet  to  ten  primary  cle- 
nionts.  According  to  this  system,  which  has  not  been  esto*  M 
blishe<i  without  great  acuteaoss,  so  much  at  least  is  evident,  H 
that  properly  there  are  but  three  vowek,"  instead  of  five,  u   9 

*  The  Ihive  primary  Towds.  according  to  Bcipp  ind  Grimm,  ire  a,  t.  n, 
t  Uld  0  being  ciiphUiongsl  compound!  ol  oi  Mi4  oo  t^s^l^v"t^■^.  "t^-- 
btaer  tpptm  frum  a  comporUoa  betweea  \1M  "ivwii.  a^V*,'^»»o- 
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L1II7  count  them,  the  B  bemg  s  nAnied  I,  md  0  k 

li-d«r  faiat  O.     The  diphtboo^  tad  oth>r  tOMt  iriv 

^  between  the  nm[de  towbIb,  in  whuih  tlwOarBmb« 

Q  eridently  to  be  conatdered  but  as  «o  nwy  m^lA 

ina  from  one  to  tbe  other.    We  mayheoci^padlaAl 

',  OS  being  in  its  syatem  of  Ictten,  'ootwitlntindiBg  ii 

ncient  oriental  fea'tDTcs,  hig;faly  simple  and  fnbaMf 

mt  and  coherent.*    ItAtwo-and-twen^obaniotHiM 

Bded  into  two  orders.     The  first  and  higher,  aa  I  «aa 

.  ccmtaina  the  three  ToweU,  the  a^intea  (of  iriM 

Iby-and-bye).  and  then  the  simpleBt  and  softeat  {tag 

lalnuwt  bo  t^ed  the  child's)  conacnanta,  B,  D,  O.  Hi 

\  IcttciG  of  tlie  second  contain  aU  tho  other  groMK 

torporcally-sounding  conwnanls.     Uaaally.  in^ed,  d 

and  Ciipecially  coosonantii,  are  ohused  into  lalad% 

.  and  dpntals,   according  to  the  organs  priocqaflj 

'd  in   tlicir   utterance,    dixtinguiBhing.    on   the  mmt 

l)le.  ccrtnin  uniuiln  and  gutturals.     Itut  howcrer  conM 

KisBificntion  may  be  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  mi 

Wt^ically  consiilcrcd,  still,  for  that  parallel,  iHueb  it 

d  in  nature  it«c)f,  between  speech  and  thougbl,  tai 

in  alo[,r}' which  subsista  between  man's  inward  and  rat- 

iLingungc,  it  in  both  unsatiefitctoiy  and  uninstnietiiai 

I  looks  exclusively  to  a  single  aspect     The  ordiottf 

liatical  division  also  of  letters  into   vowels  and  r^ 

s  at  Icni^t  incomplete.     It  woold  be  fiir  more  ronwi 

jtc  Milli  Ihcm  a  third  ckss  of  aqiiratcs.     For  lb« 

niny  be  distinguished  from   the  fbnncr   br  numv  i 

terietic  projierty,  even  though  they  are  indicated  I5 

whicli  resemble  those  of  the  other  closa  and  oftn 

I  oni]  our  i^iAriv;  or,  sgiun,  rrom  MDwrai,  MiuK.  pronmnMllT 
or  from  thp  Imiic  form  jjt,  of  dat.  plar.  aa.  To  prare  ikit  ■ 
nil)  be  miflicirnt  frnm  many  iiutanrvs  Co  give  one  : — (Le  Ulfe 
n  Ihc  Spnniah  nnd  Itnlian  dislccti  at  the  Ronunre  apoca. 


■imple  idphilivt  u(  tm  clcn 


.  p,  t,  k,  orb,  iifitttiemuiiMUtara,* 


I  If^htm't  "TImi  Fnfliih  TrTT^" 
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1  mcy  be  resolved  into  them.     In  tlie  voriona 

I  ^^tenu  the  asiiimltB  stand  oat  most  indivi- 

ej  OEeuiDC  the  viost  diversified  forms,  cveu  ia  tlieir 

Ation,  and  it  would  almost  seeiu  as  if  the  etjicreal 

e  nhich  floats  around  them  refiised  to  be  corporeally 

i  confined  with  aa  much  easiness  as  the  other  ele- 

r  liutguagc-     la  eomc  languages,  aa  the  GT<?ck,  tbr 

!,  according  to  the  extant  s}*Btem,  whieh  belongs  not 

rliest  period  of  its  development,  the  principal  asptn  ■ 

rt  denoted  by  a  letter,  but  is  indicated  in  the  same 

m  accent      In  the  oriental,  and,  generally,  in  all 

t  iaagaogcs,  the  aspirat(<e.  actwrding  to  tlie  different 

ito  which  they  enter,  hold  a  very  important  place.     It 

EociRB  that  the  more  aspirated  a  language  is,  the 

t  is  to  it8  original  state.     It  is  also  remarkable,  that 

'  this    clement    appears    in   undiminished  viganr, 

I  to  llie  whole  langnuge  a  character  of  antiquity  and 

r,  and  lends  to  it  a  pervading  tone  of  spiritual  gravi^, 

laa  been  observed  m  the  Arabic,  and  prevails  also  m 

gnc  in  the  Spanish:  though,  indeed,  an  undue  pra- 

f  tkia  high  and  solemn  note,  unrelieved  by  otherg.  is 

generate  into  monotony.     In  our  own  German  the 

were  originally  Ihr  more  numerona  than  they  are  At 

And,  generally,  the  more  a  language  is  softened 

Q  and  relincd  by  dnily  use  and  converSBtion,  the  more  it 

oar*  this  ini|)ress  of  antiquity.     And  it  even  happens  with 

«n«.  as  with  tlie  French,  for  instance,  that  the  aspiraim 

eaac  to  bo  uticulated,  even  though  tliey  are  still  marked. 

Now  while  the  aspirates  form  tlie  spiritual  element  in  ths 

Ic  tyxtrtn  of  elementary  sounds :   in  tlu^  voweU.   on  ths 

f  hand,  prcdomiuatcs  tlie  soul-fnll  Toice  of  song.     'Iltesei 

^rt,  form  the  musical  ensooling  principle  of  limguag«, 

leas  a  language  is  overlnden  with  consonants,  and  the 

■  fnlly  the  simple  vowels  sound  out,  the  better  atlnpf ed  ia 

t  muaio  and  songs.    The  consonants,  on  the  other  baud, 

\  only  in  part  imii.ite  sound,  moke  up  the  material  ele> 

I  of  hnguage.     Ilicy  are  no  doubt  necessary  to  the  rich- 

f  a  language,  and  its  variety  of  expression;  neverthe- 

■    1  they  greatly  predominate,  they  render  it  coi  ' 
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let  into  aspirationB,  vowels,  and  conaonanti,  ud  it 

Iprinciplc  of  hunmn  life  and  operation,  as  considiif  ol 

)f  soul,  and  of  body,  or  of  a  bodily  extorior,  I  could  nt 

in  passing,  and  throw  out  as  distinctly  as  pombit 

r  tiiis  analogy  and  parallel  between  spcedi  ni 

;bs  presents  another  riow  of  the  mattur.  which  it 

-s  dei>irablc  to  consider.     In  the  alphabet  of  the  hunun 

,  which  furnishes  the  several  dements  out  rf 

I ^Ikljk'S  and  then  words  are  firamed,  which  o^riuD  Gm 

^t  elements  of  all  num's  higher  knowledge.  I  would  [W- 

litly  con»>idcr  as  its  vowels  those  etomol  feelings  tl  [be 

which  have  their  foundation  in  the  very  nature  rf 

w  it  is  usual  to  designate  these  Amdomcntal  S^ehiip 

1  faith,  hope,  and  love  {charitj').     But,  howeiK 

y  it  may  be  to  class  the  three  together,  the  intiiiHC 

n  hetweeii  them  is  not  easily  pointed  out,     Ani  Trt, 

it'  we  have  recourse  to  anotlicr  analoey  with  it 

I   world,   it  will  help   us  to  troec  this  bond  of  niiion- 

kcthod  will  probably  be  both  easier  and  cbupkr  thu 

refutation  of  erroneous  views  on  the  sulijeet.  or  ■laj' 

1  of  elements  which  in  the  p^ycholosical 

'   incorrectly  associated   with    them.     Sow 

;  feelings  or  properties,  or  states  of  the  conwioa- 

lay  bo  repirded  os  so  many  organs  for  the  cosnitJcB 

I  iiei'ccptioa,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  for  the  n?- 

In  of  the  dii-inc.     In  this  respect,  then,  and  rvbtirelf 

lir  dilfercnt  modes  of  apprehension,  wc  may  compan 

with  the  external  senses  and  their  organs.     Thu.'i  jin% 

iiJUt   Boul-esciting   contact,    abiding   attraction,  lai 

complete  union,  strikingly  corresponds  to  the  cjImm! 

|of  feeling.     Faith  is  the  inner  ear  of  tlie  spirit  which  ii 

1,  catches  up,  and  retains  the  imparted  wonl  of  a  hichci' 

Hope,  however,  is  the  eye,  whose  clear  visiot 

i-en  in  the  remote  distance,  the  obji-cts  of  its  pi* 

I  and  ardent  longing.       'Ilic  latter    brings   ns  to  I 

'■-hly  vivid  iitca  (or  rather  presupposes  the  existenwl 

,  according  to  which  it  is  no  arbitmrj-  and  anifi'iil 

at  one  real  throughout   and  vital,      Although  inttl- 

ind  spiritual,  it  is  still  a  feeling,  and  idtimaU'lv  rwB 

a  fei'ling,  that,  viz.,  of  love,  out  of  which,  ns  its  nwl 

lundatioD,  it  arises.    Indeed,  fkiUi  is  nothing  che  (hu 
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re,  through  a  pure  will,  maintained  with  consistency  of 
character;  and  this  applies  lo  it  even  in  its  nobler  it'latjons 
among  human  things,  and  does  not  apply  to  it  merely  id  ei 
hi^er  and  divine  reference. 

In  the  lost  age  (if  it  be  not  also  in  the  prescut),  the  notjon 
of  fiiith  was  taken  in  a  very  different  aense,  and  the  phraseo- 
logy arising  from  that  view  is,  in  part  at  least,  still  prc^'a- 
Unt,  On  this  account  a  few  explanatory  words  are  neces- 
nry  for  the  soke  of  caution  and  distinction.  The  following  it 
tie  historical  occasion  or  scientific  aneJB  of  this  other  nottoa 
of  faith.  At  a  late  period  of  so-called  enlightenment,  in  the 
toidst  of  which,  however,  many  grave  misconceptions  pre- 
Tailed,  reason  was  set  up  ns  the  sole  authority.  As  the  highest 
and  greatest  of  man's  endowments,  it  was  almost  deified, 
whatever  did  not  appear  at  once  and  easily  explicable  by 
reason,  being  forthwith  and  indiserirainiitely  pronounced  a 

n'udice,  and  as  such  to  bo  got  rid  of  with  ail  diligence, 
his  state  of  things,  modem  German  philosophy  commonced 
ha  career  with  attempting  to  show  that  this  sovereign  reason, 
which  had  set  itself  forth  as  the  first  and  highest  in  man.  is 
extremely  defective,  and  comes  far  short  of  the  requisition*  i 
both  of  science  and  life.  The  position  was  honestly  and 
earnestly  maintained,  and  the  proof  worked  out  with  toler- 
able completeness.  Subsequently,  however,  its  Tulidity  has 
been  questioned,  or  only  admitted  under  many  limitatioiis 
and  qualifications.  But  even  this  modified  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  Scientific  remedy  with  which  men  honed  to 
(n|)ply  the  defects  of  reason,  and  to  cure  the  old  and  imiveraal 
enls  of  rationalism.  For.  in  fact,  the  method  by  which  they 
Knight  to  get  rid  of  this  great  and  manifest  deficiency,  was 
Bimply  by  suddenly  opening  an  unlimited  credit  for  the  reo- 
■on,  which  going  beyond  all  actual  need,  and  based  cither  on 
arbitrary  assumption  or  a  confiding  generosity,  shoidd  be 
nfficient  for  aU  emcrecncies.  But  tiiia  expedient,  in  the 
--I'sting  state  and  pamc  of  the  rationol  market,  could  not 
■  no  the  evil;  it  only  csaggerated  it.  In  a  word,  it  waa 
siunc  old  reason  which  (its  claim  to  supersensible  honours 
■.  .mi  been  rejected)  had  been  just  thrust  out  of  the  temple 
(II  •.cicnce  by  tlie  front  entnmee,  that,  under  the  disguise  of 
Saith,  was  now  being  smuggled  ia  bv  tlift  -^wrtievw.  V-vtMi 
but  a  mere  arbitrary  substitute  for  leaaou  xtvvA^^'a.^  ^sfevtnaA. 
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Now  aucli  a  luiix  as  tiiis  requires  to  'be 
giiisbed  from  that  living  I'uilh  which  »priug«  ha 
J  founded  ou  love.  For  thu  purpose  I  have  &Itcm^ 
Iw  &om  the  voiy  outlet  the  great  difference  betnB 

if  occtLsionall;  I  have  felt  luyBcl/  csDed  upon  U  M 

□  prot«fiL  against  the  illinuuible  requirecuBl 

mptions  of  reason  ia  science,  jay  remarks  have  bm 

,  not  Agninst  reason  itjsclf,  but  chiefly  agnijut  fit 

s  with  which  it  pretends  to  reign  panunuonL    U 

a  tongue — and  siuce  tLc  comparative  piralM  d 

t  and  language  ia  a  ptat  of  tLe  geneml  plan  id  OK 

±  exposition,  this  trifling  but  not  insignificant  pkUib' 

IrcDiark  will  not  here  be  inappropriate^— in  oor  TPI* 

longuc,  the  close  linutation  of  the  thing  is  furnished  Ij 

"I  itself.    For  as  understanding  (  Verstattd)  cooua  bw 

.  .     inderstand  (vmleAai),  and  implies  ihe  a 

I  object  which  stands  before  the  mind,  to  be  pcnetnUl 

parched  through  by  it,  so  reason  (  f'erHont)  mp&a  t 

ne»,  a  perception  or  apprehension,  and  is  ibielf  sothiag 

D  the  organ  of  spiritual  perception,  which  ia  ihrerUd: 

a  higher  la,w  and  rule  above  ua  and  given  to  as;  3ai 

Ice  of  couscieuce  and  the  pure  self-cooiciao- 

and.  3rd,  of  other  rational  thou^t  nroimj 

*ide  itsdf.     Now  it  is  only  against  that  reason  rttA 

Llling  to  perceive  ODjthing.  or  at  least  anj-thing  baiia 

e  itself,  that  all  my  objections  axe  directed.    For  whn 

m  refuses  to  odcnowledgc  augbt  above  itself,  ttf 

y  rejects  it,  then  wiEl  it  estimate  but  little  wh»tc»9 

is  itself.     At  any  rate  it  will  nci-er  be  eminently  f» 

its  attempts  to  comprehend  or  understand  tL 

t  will  continually  nuike  the  grcalest  mistaka 

I  its  views  and  conceptions  of  that  even  which  i 

i  and  percciTcs,  or  at  least  believes  to  di»ci>n» 

If.    Iteasou,  in  itself,  and  in  its  due  limits,  is  h 

'  man's  various  fundamental  powers;  still,  in  At 

t  state  of  his  divided  and  discordant  couKcioosDrM,! 

Ighly  essentinl  faculty.     Like  all  the  others  <*«* 

,  which  severally  do  but  present  so  many  diffirtl 

external  and  internal  life,  reawn,  wha  8 

nis  its  due  limits,  is  liable  to  greet,  nny,  the  gn»t««t  d 


But  it  mi^t  here  be  asked,  are  not  the  possible 
aberrations  of  tancj  still  more  dangeraw  ?  We  must  aoswer, 
Without  doubt  tiey  arc ;  and  tliia  is  the  only  aiiHwer  we  can 
■Hve  to  the  question  put  thus  generally.  But  in  the  speual 
'i  wa£x  to  OUT  own  age,  there  is  fnr  greater  and  more  fte- 
[it  occasion  to  cttU  attention  at  present  to  the  evils  pro- 
i'  <jd  by  the  errors  of  reason,  than  to  warn  men  anxiously 
uKBis^  the  possible  abitsea  of  fency.  And  this  for  the 
■iBiple  foct,  that  of  all  the  powere  of  the  hiunan  mind, 
wliich  when  isolated  are,  more  or  less,  destructive  in  th«r 
KCtiati,  TCAimn  has  in  the  later  ages,  and  in  our  times  cspe- 
eii&Ily,  been  decidedly  predominant.  Consequently  we  have 
on  all  sides  before  oar  eyes  obvioua  and  instructive  exam- 
piee  of  the  mazLa  and  abyss  of  error,  fotal  no  less  to  ecienoe 
dun  to  nnwals.  into  which  reason  nut  only  foils  herself,  hut 
kunies  nil  that  como  tiitliln  her  influence,  when,  haying  once 
vtarted  from  a  false  position,  she  has  followed  out  this  wrong 
tendency  with  full  rigour  of  consequence.  We  sec  in  it 
the  cause  of  all  the  eatastrophea  of  the  age  and  the  fearful 
Struggle  of  party.  The  dungcxs  which  might  arise  ftom  the 
cselusive  ascendancy  of  fancy  are,  in  our  gcnemtion,  less 
likely  to  be  general,  and  they  are  less  threatening,  lew 
Vgeut.  And  the  explanation  of  this  lact  ia  equally  simple. 
Hk!  occurrence  of  lofty  and  »enius-gifled  powers  of  imagina- 
tioii  ift  eiitromely  rare ;  and  nt  any  rate  many  iuEUmees  ore 
leldom  met  with  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Here  thereftne 
a  false  alarm;  the  threatening  clouds  quickly  dis- 
k  the  blue  heavens  again  shine  fortJi,  and  the  wide  hori- 
i  the  dl'Spanning  reason  once  more  becomes  bright,  and 
ll  olearer  than  wc  had  ever  known  it  before.  And  if  oc«u 
jBy  an  over-abundance  of  genius-gifted  power  does  mani- 
""  'n  thedomoiu  of  fancy,  the  general  efieet  that  resuhs 
t  ia  at  most  a  rocoguitiun  of  its  excellence,  which  how- 
nly  slowly  and  with  difficulty  guina  possession  of  men's 
.  This  feeling  may.  uii  doubt,  sometimes  amount  to  a  pra- 
ind  nduiiration,  whose  hiiiKUuge,  sparkling  with  llie  exquisite 
lenU  and  flowery  trupes  of  exaggeration,  may  seem  to 
t  closely  on  a  deificalion  of  its  object;  still  this  feelingi 
r  great  and  univci'»iil  it  may  appear,  ie  very  far  irom 
'  it  of  entht 
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ilie  mind  alons  with  it    Indeed,  for  the'nuMt  pirt.  it  ene- 
fully  avoids  and  keeps  aloof  ficom  such  a  stete. 

In  sbort,  however  much  any  particolar  mge  maj  adnmecr 
even  won^p  great  powers  of  genius  or  art.  it  is  Toy  mdj 
indeed,  if  ever,  carried  away  by  its  partial  and  efiOHiMi 
tendencies,  or  its  arbitrary  and  quaint  peculiarities.  Atknt 
the  same  party  zeal  is  not  to  be  witneHed  here  that  difida 
both  science  and  life  between  the  rival  aystems  of  abnble 
xeason.  However,  the  consideration  of  the  prejudicial  eftcb 
of  the  despoticascendancy  of  the  reason  haa,  almost  of  iieni> 
si^,  brought  before  us  the  somewhat  connected  topic  of  tfe 
hindrances  which  art  may  occasion  to  the  pursuit  of  Ae 
highest  truth  and  certainty.  We  will  therefore  now  eamm 
the  evils  which  arise  whenever  art,  as  the  executive  power  b 
the  region  of  fancy,  usurps  an  undue  authority  over  the  lest  of 
the  consciousness,  and  when  in  its  judgment  of  things,  takiiig 
an  undue  position  in  some  merely  poetical  or  artistic  view,  i 
assumes  a  reality  that  belongs  not  to  it,  and  dreams  of  finding 
in  itself  the  final  cause  and  firm  basis  of  all  existence. 

Fur  the  right  exposition  of  that  notion  of  fidth,  hope,  sad 
love,  which  we  made  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  iD 
higher  truth,  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  that  we  shooU 
carefully  and  accurately  discriminate  between  the  true  liviig 
iedth  which  is  grounded  on  and  springs  out  of  love,  and  thit 
spurious  faith  w^hich  reason  arbitrarily  devises  to  cover  its  own 
weakness  and  deficiencies.     In  the  same  way  it  renuuns  for  « 
to  poiut  out  the  true  end  of  hope,  establishing  the  intenal 
foundation  of  its  idea,  and  making  out  at  the  same  time  its 
intimate  relation  to  art,  as  it  arises  from  its  connexion  there- 
with and  with  time.     Now,  as  all  high  hope  stands  in  ckiie 
union  with  man*s  inmost  character,  and  forms  a  prindpil 
element  of  his  being,  his  whole  life  and  activity  being  bsaed 
on  hope,  so  likewise  in  art— so  fidthful  a  mirror  is  it  of  numa 
nature — ^man*s  holiest  hopes  form  the  chief  aim  and  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  its  representations.   A  perfectly  fidthful,  thoo^ 
artistically  expressed,  imitation  of  a  love  higher  than  wbj 
actual  manifestation  of  the  feeling  (of  whatever  nature  it  be;, 
may  simply,  of  itself,  constitute  a  work  of  art,  and,  indeed,  ii 
its  natural  object-matter.     But  still,  isolated  and  by  itself  it 
would  tuimsik  W\.  9^  %nj^<»)^»rs  l<»3£a>%€ac  the  fiemcy,  witbost 


■i  true  bcpnning  and  without  end  or  nim,  or  proper  concln- 
eion.  Faith  is  but  as  it  were  a  straight  line— -the  rule  of 
BeDtiment  for  thia  life,  of  expeclution  for  tho  other.  But 
now,  in  the  mind  of  man,  above  every  actual  love  and  every 
definite  faith,  there  is  a  superabundance — if  we  may  so  speak 
— ^f  feelings  thoughtfully  forecnsting,  ardently  loving',  iind 
lnq)ing,  even  beyond  hope  itself — of  thoughts,  dreaming,  at 
least,  of  a  higher  truth  than  is  to  be  met  with  on  earth. 

And  this  divine  aupcrBbnndance  in  the  human  soul,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  this  bold  expi-ession,  is  properly  the  sublime 
matter,  the  invisible  objeet  and  spiritual  essence  of  true  art 
and  poetry.  Not  that  this  inner  soul,  this  vital  breath  of 
hi)^  art  and  poetry,  must,  even  in  the  outward  form,  invari- 
ably express  itself  (as  it  does  in  music  generally)  as  a  feeling 
of  longing.  Neither  must  it  in  its  definite  direction  to  the 
ftiture,  always  manifest  itself  externally  in  tlie  taray  of  hope ; 
and,  consequently,  speak  only  in  lyrical  strains,  as  the  muaio 
<d  enthusiasm.  Su(^  a  limitation  would,  indeed,  have  a  most 
monotonous  efifect.  On  the  contraiy,  even  in  a  highly-finished 
picture  of  some  actual  and  present  scene,  this  idea  of  hope,  aa 
the  soul  which  animates  the  whole,  may  be  present,  and  like  an 
mTisible  thread  of  higher  life,  be  interwoven  in  it.  And  this 
envelopment,  or  rather  this  veiled  manifestation  and  indirect 
revelation  of  spirit,  is  often  to  be  found,  not  only  in  crea- 
tions which  are  permanently  artistic,  but  also  in  those  that 
ere  profoundly  poetical  and  enthusiastic.  Even  the  sorrowfiil 
remembrance  of  a  by-gone  foretime  of  in£mtine  innocence, 
and  of  sublime  gnmdcur,  is  properly  nothing  but  a  refleo-  ■ 
tion  of  this  divine  hope,  and  in  n  free  and  comprehensive  | 
sense,  which  thus  combines  poetry  and  art,  may  be  cvea 
covinted  as  a  part  of  it.  And  if  ancient  art  and  ancient 
poctiy  enKcially,  with  their  mournful  hack  glances  at  the 
olden  majesty  long  past  and  gone,  come  over  ua  with  emotions 
something  like  those  of  eventide,  when  the  laKt  parting  gleam 
of  the  brilliant  sun  is  fiist  setting  behind  the  distant  Wlls ;  so 
in  their  opposite  aspect,  as  hoi*,  turning  its  bold,  enthusiastic 
ey*  towards  the  future,  they  may  smile  upon  us  as  the  rosy 
^wn  which  runs  before  the' rising  sun  of  truth,  and  that  new 
time  which  is  to  shine  and  glow  in  its  beams,— or  as  the  first 
beautiful  ray  of  cnthusioeticpromue.  Sttiii.m^''P*i'S°^^*^» 
teemg  the  position  most  siutobVe  \o  m\.  Va.  aM  «wx.-  ^""^ 
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ilB  i»  pMw'tig  a  sweeping  sratmce  on  tfae  whole  age,  as  totally 
UBMPundandcliseaKd.  For  in  all  hiimnn  aftkrrB  and  relations, 
■ich  k  pfofonad  lon^ng  as  this,  when  it  is  lasting,  and  geae- 
idly  wbenerer  it  diies  not  jM'opW'd  solely  and  entirely  from 
Knme  want  or  defect,  inTariably  prcnupposes  gome  natural 
diiipcMdtion  and  capacity,  though  it  nmy  be  one  which  is 
■cnber  risbtly  cultiviiti.-d,  nor  ae  yet  expanded  to  full  ^-igonr 
«nd  •lability. ' 

And  as  litUe,  or  rather  still  less,  would  it  be  jnst  to  deny  to 
Ibe  *gv  &1I  lore — il',  at  least,  an  enthuFiasm  -which  readily  and 
riierrfully  makes  the  greatest  Kncrifices  be  a  part  of  love. 
''  -i«cqucnlly,  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  which  will  not 

.''.-de  to  the  age  in  which  wc  live  tic  least  spark  of  hope. 
11  tbougU  many  of  ite  uxpectattonH — as  being  at  least  pre- 

[iitate  or-wholly  inmiatcrial — as  being  founded,  in  short,  (» 
nnut^I— have  temiinal«d  in  nougbt;  and  even  in  tiieir  deMied 
fdltiimcut,  must  have  ended  in  a  nullity:  etill  we  dare  not, 
tfaenefore.  to  throw  aeide  oil  higher,  holier,  and  diviner  h<^. 
Par  in  this  we  ft^l  erery  earthly  expectation,  bo  for  as  it  is  red 
and  wi-U -grounded,  will  receive  its  final  aecomplii'hiDent, 
being  jeali7«d  to  a  degree  surpafsiug  all  that  we  had  erer 
mrtmvd  to  look  for.  And  even  if  dark  elonds  are  ogaiB 
^ubcnsg  on  the  horizon,  and  if  to  many  an  observer,  whou 
ppwtion  in  the  political  -world  affords  him  a  wide  and  distant 
|iroi(ifcC  otsode'tv,  the  dangers  mcmacing  our  own  generation 
■uem  Mill  more  fearful  and  terrible  even  than  those  whidi 
.hswe  bet  scarcely  psssc-d  awoy :  still  there  ie  no  need  of 
dMfMur.  Itatiier,  taught  by  past  experience  in  like  fe&rM 
ciitntnuitaaccB.  and  recognising  in  this  lenson  of  experience  i 
teachiag  higher  than  man's,  we  will,  even  thoi^h  our  feara  be 
fnlfiUH  in  the  worst  and  most  awfal  forai,  regard  it  all  a* 
favbohly  forming.  If  not  a  necessary,  yet  certainly  a  most  saln- 
faiy  (u-inin  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  divine  hope.  To 
ttaii^  diviue  hope  it  is  sufficient  for  me  thus  briefly  to  have 
aUodod.  For  whatever  1  have  at  any  time  in  my  past  life 
•Uonptod.  it  may  be  feebly  and  inadequately,  to  give  exprBS- 
Mu  to.  and  all  that  it  is  my  object  to  convey  to  my  present 
Mpeded  auditory,  and  all  that  hereafter  I  diall  liavw  to  say 
<  Ib  ibis  world,  has  had  and  will  hare  no  other  end  or  object 
'  Ana  to  point  to  and  to  preach  this  sacred  and  eternal  nope 
'  t(a  true,  not  merely  earthly, hot  profonndlyncw  vra.audof  A 
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xpiritual  ifc  adrancing  in  it  tovrards  the  pnfeotMi 
and  gioij.  To  gain  a  full  aBSunmcc  fur  such  b  1 
establish  it  to  the  best  of  my  power  firmly  and 
among  the  actuating  motives  of  life,  has  eret  b 
always  be  my  first  and  dearest  wish. 

But  Btill,  Uiough  the  poct'B  distich,  in  its  imm 
£DCe  to  our  own  days,  requires  to  be  (Greatly  quoli 
nevertheless  "eiiture  to  apply  it  to  art.  At  least, 
auch  an  application ;  though  in  this  case  liken 
imdci^o  some  restriction  and  limitation.  As  pas 
the  present  condition  of  art,  the  sentence  is  harsh. 
If,  howover,  there  ever  was  or  should  be  a  dme 
not  strictly  and  absolutely,  yet  generally  and  on  I 
could  vnth  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  existing 
art  "  had  neither  fiuth  nor  love,"  then  might  we 
dently  to  add  the  inference.  "  How  then  should  ', 

I  must  once  again  repeat  it :  such  a  eenteno 
to  German  art  in  our  own  days,  would  be  both  hi 
merited.  If,  however,  art — which  itself  is  notl 
flignificant  hieroglyphics,  the  deeply -moving  and  el 
of  eternal  hope — should  have  for  its  basis,  inste 
and  imwavering  iaith,  one  merely  artificial  and  i 
or  at  best,  the  unreal  fiiith  of  feeling,  fHigitive  an 
and  unable  to  stand  the  fiery  trial — if,  too,  lovi 
being  deep-felt  and  profound,  be  but  the  cuclu 
"feshionable  admiration,  unthinkingly  caught  up  t 
without  nature ;  then  the  harsh  sentence  we  have 
together  with  its  sad  inference,  finds  a  due  appL 
least,  it  is  ho  far  applicable  as  it  is  true  that  m  t 
fiency  of  living  faith  and  earnest  love,  we  can  al< 
aa  explanation  of  what  otherwise  seems  so  stresg 
tary  of  art  within  the  recent  century.  If,  aA«r  e 
noble  beginning,  the  further  development  and  i 
eponded  but  litde  and  most  imperfbctly  vrith  the  < 
that  had  at  first  been  excited ;  if,  with  truly  great 

'  rare  endowments  of  genius,  so  much  has  fallen  to 
like  imperfect  blossoms  without  maturing  any  use 
ing  intellectual  fruits ;  it  was  simply  because  art  v 
in  this  its  firmest  basis.     And  partly,  it  was  also 

-mistook  and  wna  unable  to  take  hei  proper  position 


0.  if  she  did  understand,  va»  too  weak  to  retain  it  bj*  an 
abiding  feeling  of  love.  For  tlft;  true  position  of  art  must  not 
be  misunderstood,  nor  tlie  natural  order  uf  things  reversed,  if 
it  is  truly  to  flourish,  and  the  age  itself  is  not  to  be  deprived  at, 
or  checked  and  disturbed  in,  its  true  enjoyment  of  it.  True 
art  and  poetry  are  the  beautiful  crown,  the  promising  blossoms, 
na,  the  very  flowers  of  hope,  on  the  nobly-grown  tree  of 
niunaDity,  as  it  widely  expands  itself  in  rirh  and  marvellous 
intellectual  development.  But  it  cannot  also  be  its  root ;  and 
if  anywhere  it  prctonds  or  desires  to  be  such,  there  assuredly 
some  strange  perversion  must  exist,  or  some  profound  and 
eaeential  defect  must  have  lead  to  so  singular  a  pretension. 

"We  hetir,  no  doubt,  in  horticulture,  of  iuvertod  trees,  whoso 
licftds  being  placed  in  the  ground,  strike  root  and  grow, 
vdiile  the  natural  root  freely  devclopea  itself  into  branches 
and  leaves.  The  experiment  so  successful  with  plants  cannot 
be  imitated  In  mental  matters  without  fearfid  peril.  Here 
the  blossoming  crown,  if  reversed,  will  not  take  root,  and  never 
bear  real  and  genuine  fruit.  No!  an  absolutely  icsthctic  founda- 
tion is  insufficient  even  for  this  life,  and  much  more  so  then  for 
the  next.  Of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  world,  a  mere  poetical 
Tiew  of  things  can  give  but  a  specious  and  cleverly  evasive 
account ;  but  as  good  as  none  of  that  of  bopc.  of  which,  in  such 
a  case,  it  must  wholly  have  lost  the  clue.  If  then  that  which 
is  at  most  but  the  bright  morning  tint  of  hope  should  seek  to 
ke«p  back  the  sun,  or  would  set  itself  up  for  the  true  luminary, 
then — Buppoaing  it  for  a  moment  to  be  possible — it  would  itself 
■oon  lower  into  dark  clouds,  and  instead  of  the  longed-for  spten- 
dour  of  the  ^11  and  glorious  daylight,  a  didl  grey  sky  would 
cover  the  wboLe  earth.  This  intrinsic  weakness  often  betrays 
itself  in  poetry  (and  frequently,  also,  in  other  spheres  of  human 
invention,)  by  what  at  any  rate  appears  to  be  an  inflated  display, 
which,  instead  of  concealing,  does  but  creato  a  suspicion  of  a 
dpep  internal  hollowncss.  WTiat  I  allude  to  may  take  two  forms. 
Sometimes  it  manifests  itself  in  an  esceesive  luxuriousnes^— 
often  we  might  call  it  a  very  deluge — of  the  most  unintolligible 
exaggerations  of  sacred  feelings,  such  as  I  regret  occasionally 
In  ol»er\-e  in  our  modem  school  of  poetrv.  At  other  times  it 
<Domes  fom'ard  in  an  equidly  lavish  and  fmundless  prodigality 
of  wit  and  raillery;  sometimes,  too,  a  Bcrvmia  Vv\ncio>ii'ost^\& 
the  wit,  while  a  mocking  parody  mD^uea  s^tV'kS.'^  ■&>a,  ""^ 
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tmv         n-  tt  etill  latticr  lone  of  iroiBy,  &oid  its  baf 

t  >tioa,  eoara  abovr  both  wit  and  hmnonr,  asi 

if — juty,  above  all  besides,  and  enti  the  vn 

lis  one-sided  prepoDdernncf.  and  in  the  a 

'■•■cb.  reaBon  or  fkiicy  is  allowed  to  take  a  <] 

direction,  t^t  Ac  fintt  eau»e  liee  of  thw 

lentioned  as  «nbiasting  bt^wcen  mcu  of  a 

i-nipcTOinwit  and  poetical  nature,  who  oa  I 

eveiytliing  by  the  rules  of  taste,  and  t 

v~i  rejisan  on  tlie  other,  trbose  only  ctftndard 

«itTaiigeinent  is  only  too  apparent  in  real  and 

«  in  liie  deRreD  wfaidi  we  have  Gupposod,  i 

•ods  ordinarily  pursued,  it  is  aUcrly  iirwonoilj 

Buuid.  indetid.  tin  fully  PutrtaisoA  from  each  other,  i 

lile,  as  two  wholly  difit^rent  races.     And  in  thii  li 

knpwTT  "Trail/,  at  tlu'  cltw  of  iho  Insl  ccnlnry,  »cei 

faave  regarded  tfaem,  tinee,  on  Ute  whole  &oe  of  tl 

w;w  only  two  T»o«o    aotde-minded,  eiegnnt,  sadtM 

and  dull,  ordinary,  and  atupid  Mon^ola.     Hare, 

muet  repeat  11:7  prenona  remark,  dMt,  in  theae  da 

^  far  Ute  greattr  danger  is  to  be  apprAaaded  frc 

lute  aaeendaaoy  of  reaaon.      Fbr  the  istioiudiMg 

tiiought  vhicb  pefliilla£iQmsnclianiB-«idedneaa,  is  11 

nwely  to  the  sclwols  and  Iteir  sciBBtifio  dieoiaea, 

often  extends  its  pemieioas  oooaequeDeea,  and  it 

debasing  influeaiee,  oner  tbe  wMe  taage  of  ptddic 

life.     Chi  the  «4ber  hand,  the  di^  aberrations  al 

Ihey  must  be  aeoonntsdsadi)  thelitde  entzavaganM 

■tay  always  be  eaaSyand  promptly  ied«ced  within 

eef>ecially  in  an  sga  like  onr  oam,  so  thorDv^l; 

■nth  a  coireot  fading  of  art. 

To  give  a  solid  basis  to  the  wbole  of  life, «  fi 
'  conviction  is  neoesaary.  It  must  be  a  deefter  £ 
any  diat  a  mere  aspindlim,  however  beautiAil,  or  « 
visions  of  enthnnMtic  hope,  or  eroa  tkat  ittuy  n 
it«elfaboT«  both,  can  erer  give.  Now,  for  &eaittain 
inward  certainty  and  irrefragaUe  Maawe  •£  life 
pine  thcugfat,  thou^  it  does  not  farm  tiw  only  too 
tbelees  in  cwciy  case  a  aeowuy  agent,  whose  oo-i 
uuliq>etisaUe.  In  1^  fiirtber  pwecntipa,  -thovl 
pursuit  of  die  Tiriaii  «rf  UEe,  m  ^wtwnTitn  bm 


moHtm  of  the  oonscionEnesa,  acwn-ding  to  that  theory  of  it 
irliidi  wo  have  l)een  developing,  thought  in  and  br  ileetf 
mtut  now,  M  wc  hinted  in  oiir  first  sketch,  fonn  the  subject 
of  ft  special  iiitjuiry.  But  here  the  priitcipal  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  is  the  delusion  thst  phihDsophy  must  aim  at 
Ac  ligour  of  mathematical  ecrtaiatr,  and  a  mode  of  ptDof 
deritrd,  on  Eueh  an  hypothesis,  from  Uiat  science,  by  a  serrile 
copying  of  its  method.  For,  often  as  this  has  been  attempted, 
it  has  nertr  as  jet  led  to  a  fclieitong  result.  This  Ruscon- 
eeption  in  the  domain  of  scicnec  is  aomething  like  to  wbat 
itwDuhl  be  if  in  poetry,  from  an  undue  coosidcTfttioii  (rf  music, 
1^  mere  play  of  tones — the  rhyme  and  rhythm — which  do 
uiideed  contribute  to  the  omateness  of  its  fguratiTe  investi- 
ture, should  be  held  to  be  the  vciy  essence  of  the  art.  Or,  t« 
takt  anotiier  illustration,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if.  with  some 
of  the  more  recent  En^^Iish  poets,  ire  should  -vnsh  to  siake 
fBctorcsqacIy  descriptive  poetiy  to  be  a  peenbar  speoiMf 
whtTfoa  in  truth  it  forms,  or  bu  a  tendency  to  dcgenmito 
into,  a  mere  faulty  nutunerism. 

You  will  remember  that  I  explained  a  notion  to  be  a  con- 
eofttion  completely  determined,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly 
(in  extent.  ■'. «.,  and  comprehension),  aeroi-diug  to  the  mathc- 
aattcal  diiucnsioBS  of  number,  measure  and  weight.  But 
this,  periiaps,  is  the  only  matfaetmatical  fonnuln  th»t  in  the 
doaiain  of  philosophy  ie  universally  applicable.  And  even  as 
«Qch  it  only  apphes  to  the  notion  as  a  standard  and  tiinds- 
mental  idcii  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  its 
iomalkai,  and  the  completeness  of  it*  division  into  its  several 
M^^anic  piirt8,  or  lower  genera  and  species.  It  is  no  use 
fcrther  for  the  combination  of  the  several  notions  into  entire 
scientific  periods  and  conclusions ;  for  we  may  regard  every 
flSBtplcte  8j-Ktem  of  science  and  speculative  thought  aa  some 
sucb  perfect  period  and  sylli^Bm.  But  with  regard  to  the 
fwtton  and  its  ol^cot.  it  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  deteminc  whether  it  be  Bbsolntely  simple  or 
oonqxtund.  If  the  latt«r.  it  may  suggest  many  questions.  If 
double,  it  may  fall  into  an  intrinsic  eontrariety,  or  be  involved 
in  B  twoAild  want  of  harmony.  If  it  numbers  three  consti- 
tDcuta.  wc  may  have  (o  inquire  whether  ia  its  triple  eneif^ 
it  enjoys  a  living  unity  of  operation.  Or  if  y^wieaBC&.i£  ftji. 
tppovite  directions,  it  may  be  involved  laVnnr^  wmBk«m*^ 
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%nii  doable  discord.  Or  again,  we  mig^t  bare  to  inqme 
whether  the  essential  accession  of  aome  fifth  element  ftm 
the  living  centre  to  hold  together  and  xennite  the  four  nUdk 
otherwise  are  divergent  and  apart ;  or  whether  the  wfaokii 
triple  couplets,  or  a  double  tnne,  forms  a  six ;  or  wfaete 
seven  arise  from  the  union  of  a  trine  and  quartain,  cither  k 
the  world  of  thought,  or  the  realities  of  life  and  ontwaid  » 
perience.  And  again,  ei§^t  may  be  a  double  square  ia  Ae 
one  or  the  other  rdation.  Or  yet  onoemore.we  majbavetB 
inquire  whether  in  the  still  advancing  invrard  reckoning  sal 
development  of  life,  nine  arise  from  a  thrice  repeated  tc^ 
energy.  And  lastly,  whether  all  these  first  elementaiy  aHk 
bers  are  in  various  ways  perfected  and  combined  tqgnherk 
the  decade. 

Rightly  understood,  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numben— 
however  unintelligible  its  single  statements  may  amiesr,  iriMi 
detached  from  the  general  context-^is  perhaps  as  little  devoid 
of  foundation  as  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  MmmnPwiL  Ik 
latter  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify,  by  explaining  it  in  a 
better  sense  than  it  is  ordinarily  taken ;  the  former,  bowerer, 
from  a  deficiency  of  original  and  genuine  historical  snthori- 
ties,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  judge  of  correctly  and  impir- 
tially.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  bodv  stud 
ver}'  far  indeed  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  Gredm 
intellect  and  enlightenment;  for  Plato  vras  but  a  sin^ 
great  mind,  and  stood  almost  alone  even  in  the  Socrstie 
school. 

The  degradation  of  the  fenude  sex,  though  founded  on  dc 
habits  as  well  as  political  institutions  of  the  rest  of  Greece, 
was  decried  by  these  earnest  and  deep-thinking  men,  wbo^  in 
their  reform,  adopted  quite  an  opposite  sentiment.  And  if 
in  their  measures  for  its  removal  something  seems  still  to  be 
•desiderated,  and  even  something  to  be  blamed,  both  defects 
arise  chiefly  from  their  having  &llen  into  the  other  extreoe 
of  error,  by  proposing  to  give  to  woman  a  culture  too  decidsdij 
masculine,  and  seeking  to  establish  it  as  the  rule  of  their 
new  society.  Women  were  concurrent  and  co-ordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  andii 
essential  element  of  the  splendid  aristocracy  of  merit  in  thii 
new  model  oi  "N^e  oiA  v^v^A.^  \  ^\!^<(^  W<K«ver^  as  dashinf 
too  directly  mlik  \2d^  Vn^^^XenXfc  \A^»\jk  vil.  ^^vt  5»s(m!&s<;uBK 
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provoked  ft  revolution,  and  was  entirely  oTerthrown.     It 

however,  from  this  boutcc  tba*.  Plato,  and  olso  Socrates, 

ly  derived  their  respect  for  highly  gifted  women  and  their 

''general  ^-iew  of  the  female  sex;  wtuch  in  a  degree,  though 

Terr  imperfectly,  anticipated  the  purer  Christian  notion  both 

of  tt  and  human  nature,  possessing  on  the  whole  a  right  but 

■mpie  notion  of  the  true  dignity  of  both. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  numbers  in  this  ancient 
jiliilosophy,  acd  ita  true  and  simple  sense,  we  have  the  follow- 
1:12  remarks  to  make.  There  is,  we  know,  a  certain  chrono- 
iopieal  feeling  by  means  of  which  the  skilful  physician 
rtrives,  with  acute  and  often  happy  conjecture,  to  determine 
the  impending  crixis  of  disease  and  its  probable  termina- 
tion. There  is  also  a  smilor  taet  which  enables  the  experi- 
ence)! politician  to  measure  the  under-current  of  the  rapid 
Bow  of  mundane  events — to  feel  the  pulse  of  life  as  it  brats 
in  its  thronging  and  quickly  passing  ineicYnts.  In  both  cases, 
tiowever,  we  feel  that  it  is  no  infallibly  certain  and  perfectly 
omniscient  oracle — for  none  sueh  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  human  mind.  Neither  is  it  any  prophetical  fore- 
casting— not  to  speak  of  any  predestined  necessity.  It  murt 
be  regarded,  as  a  dehcate  and  sensitive  tact,  which  may 
deceive,  but  whose  perceptions  subsequent  results  most  fre- 
quently prove  to  be  correct.  Now,  of  somewhat  similar  nature 
to  this,  tlierc  ts  a  kind  of  imniediatc,  searching,  arithmetical 
glance  into  the  internal  and  essential  numerical  relations  of 
lliingti  in  general,  and  also  of  all  the  objects  of  nature  and 
idicnomcna  of  life,  which  docs  unquestionably  form  an  essen- 
tial element  in  every  innate  talent  for  scientific  thinking.  In 
aomc  such  simple  sense  as  thU  we  may  understand  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  intrinsic  life-numbers  in  things  and  their 
manifold  relations.  Under  sueh  limitations  we  may  adopt  i% 
rr  at  kust  allow  its  validity.  And  at  any  rate  we  must  admit 
Lt  it  was  an  advance  (or  at  least  iho  first  step  thereto)  in  h 
Atific  thought,  to  be  able,  by  this  way  of  regarding  things  ^M 
lOont.  in  the  analysis  of  them  or  their  notions,  up  to  ten,  or  ^M 
n  to  fifteen  or  more.  '  ^ 

as  regards  the  general  notions  (but  only  in 
0  these),  the  mathematical  view  and  method  may  be 
y  applied  (o  philosophy.  In.  bji-J  caw:  \^  "\%  Niv^-^ 
tat,  and  indeed  eedcntial,  foi  ^be  eaTtei^toTna^oravA 
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aotuma*  (aad  aho  htUrn  coiphrto  dmrioBiof  ttflaii 
QBniiie  nenben, irkflhirvcr  naj be Hhi qphni  toik 
bdflBg),  tliKt  we  thoold  be  abb  ta  ikin  iiiiim  Ifaoir 
annber, boUi of lliem ead tbfiir oUe^  Sbee<At| 
bar  Ibe  right  quanlifef  ead  wei^  CK 
toettflMt  windier  Undied  or  diatoMst^  end  eipeeiaD 
whole,  most  intixnatehr  dapanda. 

Tba  eowhinatimi,  Loweter,  of  abg^  noCiona  iaii 
dlma,  or  ooniideCe  epteou  of  aoicBoe,  cn^^ 
at  laaati  fbUe w  a  inasDenatical  or  wkw  ***ilbpir  prinonl 
|hil(Wi>phyi  we  haTe  meu^  la  a  aokaioe  of  a  bkhanT' 
noBi  an  internal  ezDerienoe*  It  leita.  theieioce.  on  A 
baiii,  inawmiiRh  aa  Ae  latter  la  giien  ftcaa  wilfain,  tm 
and  from  without.  Conieqiyntly,  the  gieat  nijioA 
matnrally,  not,  aa  it  ia  in  mathemuGal  acioiioe»  toliii 
ther ,  in  apparently  r^orout  oonnezion,  the  aerenl  pk 
of  these  nigher  data,  or  (ii^  as  some  will  have  tt,  t 
only  one,)  its  single  momenta,  and  manifoldly  to  oohm 
them  as  so  many  pure  schemes  and  ^mnuls.  The  i 
point  is  rather  to  gain  a  pure  apprehen8i<m  of  the  a 
data  of  this  higher  life;  and  rightly  understanding  t 
clothe  them  correctly  in  words,  and  by  giving  these ; 
correct  grammatical  coherence,  to  express  tlMan  dcf 
forcibly.  But  this  vrould  imply  that  the  method  of 
in  this  self-cognition  of  life,  tnus  eiTHressed  in  wordi 
thoroughly  grammatical  nature ;  and  then  the  highei 
if  we  must  so  speak,  and  isolate  and  detach  the  latti 
elementary  science,  from  its  connexion  with  the  livio 
<-*the  higher  logic  would  consist  simply  of  the  rules 
inner  language,  and  be  nothing  but  a  correct  grai 
living  thought  And,  in  truth,  I  for  my  part  do  beli 
it  ought  so  to  be  treated.  And  it  is  from  this  point  < 
and  according  to  the  idea  thus  advanced  of  such  a 
grammatical  correctness  of  thinking,  that  I  Ahall  ] 
whenever  any  point  connected  with  the  form  of  thou 
the  right  method  of  science  comes  into  question,  or  i 
to  be  noticed  in  passing.  An  instance  will  place  cleail; 
our  mind  the  different  points  of  view  taken  by  thcve  tw 
of  judging  and  doctnnal  methods.  In  compliance 
sumlitude  which  accurately  enough  correspondii  to  tht 
let  us  consider  a  system  of  philosophy  as  a  whole  p 


1 

icienee.     Nw"^ 
1  observes  tiia      ™ 
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■  thooght.  or  us  a  perfect  proposition  of  i 
t  esCiLBate  of  «  period  of  this  kiud  which  observes  tin 
I  lequiattioiu  of  loathematical  certeintj  and  mode  of 
Bie,  it  would  be  said:  "This  ^tem.  is  wtniderfiil, 
I  quite  perfect,  for  all  its  positions  arc  rigidlj  demon- 
'ed."  Bat  crcn  snppostng  the  ajstfau  were  thus  rigoT' 
J  denumEtrntire  in  oU  its  ports,  still  the  whule  eymem 
mt  be  radicaUj  fiUs« ;  for  it  might  onginaliy  have  started 
K  an  erroneuus  principle,  or  being  deroid  of  any  trulj 
I  and  nljiding  subject-matter,  be  based  on  Bome  cnip^ 
'  !Dtific  irasginatioi),  or  tlie  unsubetaatinl  al^- 
r  of  the  reaaoD.  liut  tbe  Eonie  system  or  period  of  thought 
batng  judged  from  the  oppot^ite  positi<»i  of  what  I  have 
"  d  a  higher  giaiumaticsil  mi'thod,  wiU  be  thus  spokoa  ofi 
ia  all  empty  words,  without  worth  or  substance,  for  no* 
^  in  it  ie  taken  from  actual  life,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  hat 
r  been  fclt  in  man's  experience."  When,  however,  tha 
t-matter  is  real,  and  fiinuEfacd  by  the  realities  of 
V  life,  there,  in  the  special  details,  much  may  be 
^ ,  here  and  there  a  word  may  be  missing,  the  stnuv 
•  of  the  periods  of  the  whole  system  may  not  be  perfeotlj 
net,  and  the  general  arraiigement  Dot  sufficiently  lucid  t 
inoaally  also  a  faulty  and  iniidtiquatc  expression  may  be 
jt'with,  and  yet  the  whole  work  may  aererUieless  constitute 
ntt  adTODce  on  the  road  to  higher  knowledge  and  tumidl 
Uuable  contribution  to  truth.  With  the  eioeptioo  of  the 
|l  «£  the  total  itiaaity  and  perversity  of  view,  our  judgment 
1  never  be  indiscriminate  or  ng<»^>us.  Scientific  thonglit 
nend.  and  especially  in  philosophy,  consists  of  nolicmfl, 
OS,  and  judgments,  if  only  the  Utter  temi  be  taken,  in 
I  logical  eeuM'.  to  signify  the  combining  together  no. 
B  or  intoitions.  Now  of  the  true  mathenuitical  mode  of 
vith  notions  according  to  the  pure  and  simpl« 
Ltiou  of  the  Pythagorean  mystery  of  numbers ;  and 
'  r,  of  what  in  its  inmost  essence  is  a  gmmmaticd 
—their  combination  in  methodical  thought — we  ban 
kdy  spoken.  As  to  the  inward  intuitions  that  we  enjoy  of 
■  higher  something  which  is  in  three  ways  imparted  to  us, 
lathemutical  mode  of  procedure  is  plainly  inapplicable  lo 
lU  the  grammatical  one  ccQ^ee  to  be  fruitful  here  i 
s  imaotisfuclorj-.     Kaluial  MVftiuii6,'si\a'ii.Wi 
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pre-eminently  baaed  on  intaition,  will  periMLpi  moil  nriBj 
tenish  a  oomiMuratiTe  illiiBtzation,  ralrnlatyd  to  tlmw  S^ 
on   and  explain  tbat  peroeptiaii   of  a  '^^^If'  anHABI 
from  which  philoeophy  aeto  ooL    And  thia  uhiatntitHLW 
be  best  borrowed  from  thoae  ezperienoeB  in.  natnal  fhik 
iophy  which  appear  to  aeiie  the  tbndamental  phenonma  rf 
nature  and  her  mmost  life;  even  thoo^  the  expeiimcBt  itadt 
eet  before  our  eyes  these  wondeiM  phexMinaena,  and  fti 
secrets  which  are  brought  to  li^t  theretn,  in  the  9M% 
diminished  proportions  of  scientific  abbieviataim.    KiUuMlf 
trifling  as  the  imitation  of  lig^tninff  by  our  electrical  appn ' 
may  appear,  still  that  little  spark  has  Inw^lfid  a  nest 
universal  li^t  in  the  domain  of  physical  science.    The  i 
netic  needle,  which  at  first  sight  was  looked  upon  as 
insignifieant  marvel  of  nature,  taught  man  first  oSf  all  to  fii 
his  position  on  this  earth  and  to  find  it  again  after  quittiiig  it 
^-4md  so,  by  leading  him  on  to  the  discovery  of  the  Nev 
World,  founded  thereby  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  tie 
human  mind.     Not  merely  docs  it  point  to  the  tenestml 
north-pole,  but  it  also  guides  the  thoughtful  observer  to  tie 
inmost  centre  of  nature,  where,  in  this  mystery  of  hviog 
attraetion,  the  universal  key  of  interpretation  seems  to  fie 
hidden.     And  who  would  mock  or  despise  the  thoagbtfid 
naturalist  who  delights  by  the  prismatic  analysis,  or  divinai 
of  the  elementary  colours  of  light,  to  produce  or  copy  in 
miniature  the  rainbow  which  spans  the  heavens  ? 

Now  in  these  first  simple  and  elementary  phenomeiia, 
external  nature,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  presents  to  « 
beautiful  emblems  for  still  higher  phenomena  belonging  to 
another  and  internal  region.  They  enable  us  metaphonctlif 
to  express  the  divine  phenomenon  of  truth,  and  its  vivid 
apprehension  and  intrinsic  adoption,  till  it  becomes  a  fixed 
and  imperishable  knowledge,  and  to  narrate  intelligiblv  the 
intrinsic  genesis  of  truth  and  true  knowledge.  For  the  follow- 
ing is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  history  of  the  growth  of  living 
science  in  the  hiunan  mind,  whenever  the  latter  is  capable  « 
it,  and  is  raised  or  raises  itself  to  the  height  thereof. 

The  beginning  is  made  by  the  first  kindling  spark  of  tratiu 
which  works  like  the  electric  shock — by  the  first  ray  of 
knowlcd^,  wV^di  QS\/&'rs7^s^  ^gr^i^s^aii^  ^sc^^a&da  into  the 
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'  ■  ■pcond  step  of  further  progress  is  formed  by  the  mng- 

it  traction  of  the  soul,  which  from  the  first  contact  to  the 

ii-  imion.  strives  atill  to  penetrate  more  profoundly,  and 

JCTumtely  to  investigate  the  objeet  of  its  \o\c.     In  this 

•^.  I  proei-od  on  the  hypothesis  (which  hereafter  will  still 

■  1*  spoken  of),  that  no  living  cognition  is  possible  or 

:    n-ithout  a  prcnoua  vital  cbnloct  and  union  between 

-  .1  iniDft  unil  the  known. 

'  ri.  InHtly.  the  moment  of  ronipletion  nrHres,  then  the 

't' this  pUTOTut  of  a  highest  knowledge  will  be  made  by 

'  fll  expansion  of  divine  light,  whjeh  often,  like  an  heavenly 

1  of  peace  and  reconcimition,  shines  forth  in  the  very 

t  n{  the  clouds  of  discontent,  and  dissolves  all  doubts 

"»;  il.    But  now  philosophy,  according  to  the  original  sense 

If'  bcautiftil  Greek  word,  does  not  by  any  means  signify 

■  -'best  wisdom,  the  everiasting  truth  itself,  or  the  perfect 

It  denotes  rather  the  pure  longing,  the  love  of  a 

.!■  knowledge  of  dirine  truth,  which  spiritimlly  con- 

.iiid  triumphs  over  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ita 

riiiTit,      This  then  implies  that  this  science  does  and 

<'i  out  fi^mi  lore  as  its  basis.     For  the  indication  of  this 

-.■:ion  of  true  knowledge,  in  its  characteristic  foaturee 

.i.<i,  nittunil  science  ha.^  furnished  us  with  the  adequate 
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*^  Feeling  is  ererything*'  I  would  aain  repeat ;  in  mjh 
only  does  there  lie  a  possibility  of  miaconoeptiaii.  ~^V?ka 
j^iilosoph]^  sets  out  £rom  the  raise  aemblaiioe  of  iiccrwiij 
uought,  it  must  always  haye  a  similar  result.  It  cnBBt 
extricate  itself  from  its  own  subtle  web  of  scientific  dehwa. 
Abstract  phrases,  i.  e.,  words  depnyed  of  their  liying  sinifi- 
cancc  (if  eyer  they  possessed  any)  and  reduced  to  empty, 
lifeless  formulas,  are  easily  found,  or  rather  haye  long  smoe 
been  found,  for  this  seeming  knowledge,  which  as  such  doei 
in  truth  remain  ever  identical  with  itself.*  And  if  fiom  time 
to  time  it  changes  its  expressions  and  assumes  qxdte  a  dif- 
fijrent  terminology,  this  is  only  done  for  the  sake  of  appearuf 
new,  whereas  fundamentally  it  is  still  the  old  error  which  con- 
tinues to  be  propagated  in  a  changed  form  and  dress.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  it  is  done  ^^'ith  an  honest  intention,  under  ihe 
persuasion  that  truth  and  true  science  will  perha])s  in  the  nev 
magical  form  be  more  easily  seized  and  comprehended  thai 
was  possible  in  the  old  one,  whose  unintelhgible  obBjCurity 
and  intricacies  were  dwply  felt,  and  which  it  is  hoped  are 
avoided  in  the  somewhat  altertKl  arrangement  of  the  ideas. 
But  tlie  unintelligible  obscurity  lies,  not  in  the  words  and 
phnises  or  tlie  tonuinolog}',  however  strange  and  barboroas 
the  lutt(T  may  sound.  It  arises  entirely  from  a  defecti^ 
point  of  view,  and  the  perversion  of  thought  involved  in 
the  veiy-  thoor}-  of  identity;  and  no  phraseology  or  skill  rf 
composition,  however  unjMiralleled,  will  ever  be  able  totaflj 
to  remove  it.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  when  philosophy  sets  out 
from  the  feeling  of  tliat  which  it  desires,  and  which  from  the 
yerj'  first  it  has  proj)ounded  and  sought  as  its  proper  object 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  thing  itselt  or 
in  the  view  ou  which  it  is  based.     For  the  latter,  inasmuch 

*  The  \AvAosov\v^  o^  ScVvtlUr.^  professed  to  be  a  system  of  identitr, 
—See  P\uio»op>i^  oi  VM?i,  xvoVi,  ^.  W*. — ^Tr«itt« 
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■  it  results  frnm  ii&  itself,  and  nuui'ii  iimiost  feclin§:s  and  czpe- 

v^ences,  is  as  obvious  aitd  intelligible  as  the  visible  ahape  and 

nbefMnnenon  and  as  the  pure  consciousuess  of  life  itseU.     At 

least  it  IS  sufficiently  clear  for  all  tlie  purpoaes  of  life,  and 

sufficiently  intelligible  for  the  kindred  feelingH  on  which  it 

xtsta.     But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  profound  internal 

emotion,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  very  right  word 

for  it,  the  exact  appropriate  term  which  happily  seizes  and 

-vividly  eipreases  ita  eegcntial  ehoracter.     Accordingly,  in  phi- 

loBopby — so  long,  at  least,  ns  it  proceeds  from  this  fiiudamentsl 

frinciplr  of  life  and  a  living  feeling — I  think  it  best  not  to 

"I'ncklc  our  thoughts  and  notions  by  the  fetters  of  a  rigidly 

Mil  nud  unchangeable  terminology.     For  such  sciences  as 

ilistinclly  limited  to  a  particular  sphere,  this  method  miXf 

pruliubic  and  salutary.     Indeed,  it  may  not  only  appear 

tiuL  actually  be  indispensable.     But  in  the  present  case  it 

would  be  inappropriate.      We  must  seek,  on  the  contrary, 

the  ^rrctilest  possible  variety  of  expression,  SMuling  oursclve* 

of  nil   the   riches  of  language  in  the  Mipi(iu.s  diversity  at 

setcnti6c.  iind  even  of  poetical  and  figurative  diction,  and  not 

iwHwiny  I'l  Immtow  the  tenns  of  society  or  any  sphere  of  life. 

For  oiti-  tiist  endeuTonr  must  be  to  keep  our  exposition  vivid 

thronghuut.     Conlinimlly  advancing  with  a  living  m 

m  oug;ht  lo  avoid  above  all  things  that  propensity 

■tiff  and  dead  formularies,  which  almost  seems  to  be  inborn 

sod  hei-editaiy  in  rational  science,     i'or  as  the  living  phllo- 

»ophv)s  a  higher  and  clearer  consciousness,  or  a  self-conscuHiK 

i.iiiiwltdge — a  sort  of  seoond  consciousness  within  the  orduaory 

.  ,1, — -it  requires  for  its  indication  and  exposition,  as  it  were^ 

iniiguayc  within  language;  only  the  latter  can  never  be  a  sys- 

n  of  lilVless  formulas,  but  must  even  be  in  the  highest  degi«a 

;  ■  ill  and  Hexible.    The  philosophy  of  lifc  may  in  short  borroir. 

:  -  ifrms  from  every  sphere,  but  principally  from  life  itsel 

Tii  c%i-ii  tlio  fugitive  terms  and  evanescent  foniis  of  co 

itrealioiud  langua^  will  often  supply  it  with   the  hnppw 

aud  most  pertinent  modes  of  eipression.     Such,  too,  it  ir 

occMioiiiiUy  borrow  from  all  the  subordinate  scienoes.     E' 

the  obsolete  and  cumbrous  terminology — the  barbarous  sch 

phmites  of  a  recent  German  philosophy — might  furnish  vMnf 

a  vnluabk-  contribution  to  that  rich  copiousness  at  fX^rcanflR. 

irhicb  in  indispensable  to  the  philov>\iVl  otV&s.     ^»  ws»>- 
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Bional  phrase  or  term  borrowed  firami  this  source,  but  difltsniUy 
applied  or  employed  in  quite  a  new  sense — and  thereby  foe 
the  time  rendered  intelligible,  may  often  serve  to  expm 
most  happily  and  most  pertinently  what  before  seemed  to  be 
almost  inexpressible  and  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  langDi|t 

But  above  all  things  we  must  remember  that  its  ezpostioi 
must  not  be  a  mere  dead  framework  of  fixed  terms—a  sjstmrf 
empty  formularies.    This  is  a  point  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
most  intimately  connected  and  mixed  up  with  the  Terr  estenee 
and  spirit  of  scientific  truth.     On  this  point  my  fedings  m 
so  strong,  that  if  in  that  attempt  which  for  some  yesn  I 
haTC  been  making  to  give  a  new  development  of  phiksa|ty, 
I  could  consider  it  allowable  to  adopt  the  course  whidi  mi 
so  ofti'n  been  followed  in  German  literature  and  its  sevenl 
school -systoiiis.  of  dctacliiug  some  single  notion  from  its  genenl 
connexion .  in  onlcr  more  rapidly  to  gain  for  it.  like  smsdl  com, 
a  wider  circulsition,  even  though  by  so  doing  its  peculiar  stimp 
of  intrinsic  truth  is  quickly  abnided  and  lost — ^if.  I  say,  I  could 
bring  myself  to  ado])t  such  a  course,  I  should  confine  myidf 
to  o])iK)sin«^,  ond  using  everj'  means  to  counteract,  this  killing 
of  the  spirit  by  words  which  in  and  by  themsolves  have  no 
signiti cation.      If  it  were  possible,  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  all  the  old  and  customary  terms 
rejected  and  dropped,  and  new  and  different  ones  found  fir 
the  same  theme. 

The  philosophy  of  life — one,  i.  ^.,  which  sets  out  in  its  speca- 
lations  from  life  itself  and  the  li\-ing  consciousness — neither 
can,  nor  desires  to  be,  all-comprehensive;  not,  at  least,  intlie 
same  sense  thiit  tliat  pliilosophy  does  which  proceeds  from  the 
a.ssiimptioii  of  a  necessary  connexion  of  thought.  It  does  not 
presumptuously  sup]X)se  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  mes- 
suriiig  tlie  whole  sum  of  all  that  is  coneei^'able  or  possible,  and 
of  setting  it  do\%Ti  as  an  unalterable  result  for  ever.  It  does 
not  arrogate  to  itself  such  omniscience.  But  in  one  sense  the 
philosophy  of  life  may  justly  be  called  an  all -comprehensive 
science.  And  that  is  in  so  fiir  a.s,  keeping  in  contact  with  die 
centre  of  life,  and  consequently  of  thought  also,  and  of  knov- 
ledge,  it  attempts  to  seize  and  rightly  to  apprehend  them. 
And  so  long  as  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  this  centre,  but  is  cod- 
Btanl\y  ToX\3ffmxvg,  Vi  Vx,  Sx  tc\sk«s  \afe  ollowed  many  libertie*. 
Around  \]hia  ccnXx^Hx  "0^1  vss^^\si.^YL^«s.^oss^  ^s^Kros^^^sL^ar 
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Bcr,  witli  the  view  of  contconplating  it  more  a[l^1mtn^ouE 
llong  as  it  docs  not  rest  too  soon  in  any  definite  foci 
■bought.  While  it  refii8i?s  to  confine  itself  to  any  fi. 
■k  of  langnage.  it  may  with  unGhacklcd  choice  select  fi 

■  vhole  range  of  life  and  thought  whatever  cxprcsaioi 
Brt  the  most  Eigui£caut  and  happiest  for  indicating  t* 
■m  of  feeling,  which  is  so  difficult  to  ^ve  wordti  to,  ( 
■tit  indeed  can  never  be  ndequately  comprised  in  language. 
W  in  such  a  ca»C  will  it  ever  be  made  an.  objectiou,  if  in  ue 
Be^on  of  its  ideas  and  its  manifoldly  varied  turnings,  it 
■Is  itself  of  the  same  liberty,  frequently  coming  back  to  the 
■e  starting-point,  though  always  presenting  it  in  some  new 
■t  and  re^tion.     The  test  of  the  scientific  correctness  of  a 

■  method  of  thought,  which  must  ever  be  living  and  vivid, 
Kt  internal  one.  It  is  independent  of  all  such  little  and 
Btnnl  matters,  and  it  can  even  exist  unimpaired  alongside 
Btosy  appan^nt  irregularities.  Here  the  ease  is  nearly  the 
He  ■■  with  actual  conversation.  In  both  alike,  when  we 
Hd  exptvss  ourselves  on  any  grave  point  of  feeling,  and 
he  it  in  such  language  as  is  likely  to  gain  the  coiteuirence 
Bttwra,  or  by  making  it  clear,  to  enforce  it  upon  tlie  general 
Iriction.  we  feel  it  perfectly  allowable  to  follow  whatever 
■88  luay  seem  most  convenient.  At  one  time  we  prolimi- 
mij  advance  some  question  more  or  less  remotely  hearing 
■D  it,  or  we  take  up  a  narrative  or  simUe  which  will  serve 
btroduce  it.  Or  it  may  be,  by  explanation  we  trj-  to  c 
mff  some  possible  misconception — or  perhaps  to  limit  a 
■mi"""  some  preconceived  opinion  on  the  ni 
fc  of  removing  or  solving  some  apparent  or  troubl 
■cnlty.  Some  or  all  of  these  means  we  freely  make  u 
Brder  that  the  desired  result  of  our  discourse  may  fi 
■■d  out  clear  and  distinct  before  the  mental  eye  of  our  i 
67  I  sholl  therefore,  I  think,  be  justified  if  1  follow  the  ti 
ttne  in  these  Lectures,  which  it  is  my  wish  should  leave  a 
mt  minds  the  impression  of  an  internal  dialogue.  In  the 
■Bungly  rhapsodical  flow  of  its  thought,  1  shaU  assume  the 
Bm  liberty.  Far  fi«m  abstaining  from  episodical  mnttcrs, 
■n  they  suggest  themselves,  I  even  think  it  esseutiol  ollen 
Botroducc  them  ;  and  by  frequently  recurring,  under  many 
■nation  of  expression,  to  the  same  leai^ii^vSsa.,\\'«Si.\K.-tt!;i 
[Niroiir  to  jMce  it  in  a  itUl  dearer  ^)^X.   "^rj  ■Ccsa  cKtsoi^, 
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in  spite  of  its  seeming  tediouanefls,  I  shan  be  aMc  iiiriMiit 
in  a  few  simple  ideas  to  set  the  wbole  matter  moie  distindf 
and  intelligibly  before  yon.    And  at  the  same  time,  1  tnifc 
that  the  rules  of  internal  language  for  the  comet  Luiii[iiiaiip 
of  the  whole,  the  ri^t  arrangement  of  the  words  (if  I  «a|a 
call  it),  that  internal  grammatical  order  of  living  thoa^rf 
which  I  previously  spoke,  will  be  found  to  be  dnly  obsowl, 
even  though  in  the  details  many  a  term  may  appear  impaftet 
and  inadequate,  and  many  a  happier  eipicuision  migfait  kse 
been  found.    Ihe  most  vivid  dictiom  efvea  the  best  aad 


felicitous,  falls  always  ha  short  of  Ceding.  ^  Fedis|  ii 
everythini;'' — ^the  fiill  centre  of  the  inner  life,  the  poiatm 
which  philosophy  sets  out,  and  to  which  it  invariably  letHB. 
We  nii^ht  call  it,  if  such  an  every-day  expression  would  not 
sound  and  strike  us  as  strange,  the  quintessence  of  the  coa- 
sciousness.  However,  in  its  original  sense  (which  in  truth  snv 
out  of  a  very  superficial  and  meagre  view  of  ancient  pbito- 
sophy),  as  used  to  denote  the  essential  fifth  over  and  above  tito 
four  opposite  poles  of  inward  existence,  or  the  four  diveiiecit 
directions  of  reality,  which,  like  the  mind,  is  also  divided  mto 
quadruple  dissension,  the  tc^rm  quintessence  is  not  inappropnite 
for  thLs  centre  of  the  consciousness.  For  feeling  is  unqafSdaB* 
ably  such  a  iifth,  both  in  relation  to  the  four  great  fundafflcatal 
energies  of  the  inner  man,  as  the  latter  are  manifested  to « 
by  experionce,  and  also  to  the  four  fiieulties  of  the  second  order 
which  arc  c-():\ijx)scd  of  or  derived  finom  the  former.  But  it  i 
not  only  dittivult  to  iind  an  adequate  expression  for  the  M 
central  fix^liu^s  of  the  inner  life,  but  especially  to  indicsb 
aecuratoly  in  words  all  the  more  delicate  perceptions,  wid 
their  skidcs  of  difference  and  distinction,  which  spring  fron 
it,  and  rif^rously  to  keep  them  as  distinct  in  the  expripsria 
as  they  were  in  tlic  actual  emotion.  Clearly,  too,  and  a«« 
rately  as  the  inner  sense  moy  distinguish  between  a  genuia 
and  spurious  manifestation  of  the  higher  feelings,  it  is  not  a 
verj'  easy  in  language  to  keep  them  separate,  or  so  prcciffrf) 
to  choractcrise  them  as  to  exclude  every  folse  aeeompanimont 
and  to  pivvcnt  the  ix)ssibility  of  conibunding  the  spiirwe 
and  the  fjenuinc.  How  jjreat.  for  instance,  is  the  diiferen« 
betwceu  tKo  lv»-o  kvud^  of  irony  which  we  meet  with  in  Af 
phi\oj>o\A\\cA\  Ottaio?^.  ^\^cT  ^&  vD^3^AnK5^  \ss  "^^i  Socntir 
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e  kiiid,  aveifiowing  with  ecepticAl  shrewdness,  makes  illimi- 

'  >  doubt  the  cud  of  its  dialDg;ical  cxpoeitions.  Had  is  that 

d  EUtd  biting  irony  which  is  based  on  uniTcrsal  negatioa. 

T  i^cies.  more  amiable  and  benevolent,  is  intinmteljr 

a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  and  the  tnic,  being 

DC  with  or  At  least  inseparable  from  it.  since  it  arises 

^nse  of  its  own  incapacity  to  comprise  in  any  form  of 

t  the  plenitnde  of  divinity,  as  the  spirit  discerns  it  in 

And  yet,  notwithgtanding  such  diflfcrences  in  the  ex- 

ms  and  turns  of  the  dialogue,  they  often  border  close 

I  and  nearly  resemble  one  another;  whereas  the  inner 

■parpoac.  lite  fptrit.  the  design  of  the  line  of  thought,  is  often 

ihorouglily  distinct  in  the  two  cases,  and  almost  directly 

o|i]>ii-t(I.     In  the  same  way,  true  artistic  genius  and  its  mere 

I  I  ure  even  in  their  external  manner  and  productions 

I  Led  by  the  feeling.     And  yet  we  often  find  words 

i.i;  we  attempt  rharacleristicolly  to  uidicate  their 

-.  and  to  pass  a  discriminating  judgment  upon  tbem. 

8"!,  toil — In  illustrate  this  topic  by  the  instance  of  wit — a  forced 

fanmour.  with  its  wcaiying  repetitions  and  mannerism,  or  the 

eeascU'sc  straining  and  empty  play  of  an  artiflcial  wit,  is  very 

ditferent  fi-om  the  overflowing  fulnCES  of  genuine  poetical  wi^ 

in  which  the  lively  genius  of  a  sportive  fancy  is  everywheift    , 

weJling   forth,  and  a  profound  poetical  enthusiasm   sliinw  I 

througb  the  coat  of  ever-shifting  hues  which  its  motley  humo^  I 

puts  on.    But  still  even  here  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explafa    I 

'incself.  and  to  distinguish  the  different  impressions  they  make. 

cordingly,  in  a  general  judgment  upon  them,  many  mistakes 

.iiid    misconccptioiis  are  both   possible,  and  arc   fre4]uently 

Now,  in  the  sphere  of  feeling,  the  mere  counterfeit,  u 
ticular  cases  at  least,  is  frequently  in  its  language  so  deeep« 
tivoiy  wmilnr  to  the  true  and  gcnaine.  that  at  last  the  judcb' 
merit  can  find  no  other  words  suitable  to  it«elf  than  tlic  aimpW: 
ones.  ■'  I  feel  it  to  be  true  and  profbund."  or  "  1  (eel  it  to  bS 
spurious,  intrinsically  vain,  a  mere  counterfeit  and  a  cheat," 
Again:  iaith,  hope,  and  love  or  charity — (thoce  three  states  at' 
the  soul -springs  of  life — those  inward  organs  of  tlie  moral  sense 
— tluMC  decisive  acts  and  diversified  forma  of  manifestation  of 
one  common  sentiment,  directed  to  the  good  and  the  divine — or 
JjT  what  other  tenna  they  may  lie  exgreM^— *^  isWeSas*^ 
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of  spiritual  quoliticB  often  mentioned  together,  and  in  lad 
closely  allied  and  united,  arc  presented  to  us  as  farmins  sob- 
plcte  scheme  and  all-embracing  and  significant  symbd  «f  a 
higher  life.  "XMien  they  arc  felt  and  regaled  in  this  light,^ 
do  indeed  become  such  for  all  hisher  thought  and  soenoe,  n 
io  far  as  the  latter  ought  to  be  living  and  to  have  their  hoik- 
tion  in  life.  Too  frequently,  however,  and  that  not  wenStf  la 
the  poems  of  on  o^sthetical  piety,  but  also  in  manv  a  dull  wo^ 
of  edification,  we  sec  this  triple  ^-mbol  of  a  higher  life  degiaded 
into  the  common-place  of  a  morbid  fiincy,  whidi  in  the  gi^ifios- 
tion  of  an  idle  vanity,  trifles  with  the  best  and  holiest  fiedmgi 
of  our  nature.  £ven  here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  aUnet 
separation  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  is  im 
n(MX^<an%  enlliii!^  for  and  claiming  all  our  watchfulness.  ^ 
the  counterfoiture  lies  not  in  the  tone  of  solemn  earnestness 
and  de])th  of  ]>atho8  with  which  men  broach  these  subjects  or 
geicnill y  touch  upon  them ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  a^^^tatioQ 
mostly  aimounccs  itsi'lf  in  a  certain  external  pomp  of  vtnd 
and  phrase,  liut  now,  if  this  symbol  of  an  intemaJ  religions 
tri])lct  cont;uns  at  the  name  time  (so  to  8pc*ak)  the  funda- 
mcntiil  liamiouy  of  that  hijjher  life  which  is  devoted  to  the 
good  and  directed  to  tlie  divine,  then  must  this  apply  not  only 
to  the  inner  but  also  to  the  outer  life.  In  short,  this  scheme 
of  the  fundamcntjil  moral  ideas  must  be  again  met  with  ia 
the  ordinary'  relations  of  actual  life.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
clearly  most  ap-ecable  to  truth  to  speak  of  this  internal  and 
better  Htb  simply  and  unpretendingly  in  a  perfectly  natmal 
manner;  while  a  holy  rt^verence  for  what  is  most  exalted  in 
hunianitv  is  best  testifiiKl  bv  an  intrinsic  delicacv  in  the  mode 
of  treating  it,  by  the  absence  of  all  pedantry  of  sublimity,  or 
aifectatiun  of  a  s<»ntimental  formality. 

With  an  esj)ocial  rc»fcrence  to  the  end  of  science.  I  ha^e 
in  the  case  of  these  three  elements  of  higher  consciousnesa. 
attenij)tcd  to  distin<;uish  strictly  and  precisely,  tlie  true  and 
genuine  from  the  s])urioiiK,  which  often  runs  parallel  to  it.  and 
the  well  founded  from  that  wliich  rests  on  no  right  basis  of 
reality.  In  the  cas(»  of  faith,  we  drew  a  distinction  between 
that  intrinsic  living  faith  wliich  is  based  on  the  feelings  of  per- 
sonal ex[>orience  and  love,  and  that  counterfeited  imitation  of 
it  w\\\c\\  \s  OTkVs  ^ilwXttTVvvCOy.'^  «:3«>axW5^.  \vs.>Jafc^ss5!ft<iC  hope,  too, 
it  Vmxh  YxH^IL  tun  CTi^i^K!^)^^^^  ^  ^dOkSyw  ^  ^^S2i3aX.\sR:»sSsiS^  '^  'vssces^- 
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tiimde<i,  egoistic  and  passionnte  and  partixan  hope,  whose 
anticipations  are  seldom  realised,  but  if  so,  only  to  their 
own  pimE:?hRient  and  disgraee.  there  is  also  a  hij^her  hope, 
which  is  both  Godlike  and  divine.  To  this  hope  it  is  that  art 
■  nd  poetry  owe  the  laogicnl  charm  by  which  they  ivia  upon 
:-.  But  in  actual  life  also  it  is  the  Htay  to  vhich  we  moat 
.  -olutely  cling.  For  even  though  she  be  rightly  named 
'  t.  mal.  yet  at  certain  particular  moments  and  appointed  hiB- 

-  I  ical  ejKtcha,  after  being  long  looked  for  in  vain,  ehe  oiten 
[i;ii.'-nn>  iu  a  ihr  diiferent  shape  from  that  which  cspectatiaii 
III  l<^t  tri  her,  and  to  our  surprise  stands  forth  unexjwctedlr 

-L  ilie  full  mnjesty  and  splendour  of  final  consiunraatton.  AU 
li>  o  that  now  remains  to  bo  done  in  tliisway  is,  in  the  case  of 

I'.i.-.  (since  the  earthly  passion  is  for  the  most  part  only  tianal- 
.  ivy,  uftcu  confounded  with  the  phantom  of  passion,  and  is  per- 

■  |i-  totaliy  blind,}  to  point  to  n.  higher  and  better  love,  which 
-  iiljidliig  null  eternal,  and  at  the  some  time  endued  both  with 

-  _'lit  anil  knowledge.  For  such  alone  can  be  of  real  value 
;ipr  the  cognition  of  truth,  and  the  right  understanding  of 
lil'e.  tiuch ulone. in  sllort,  con  contiibule  to  the  acquisition  ttl 
lliat  science  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  inner  man,  whit "" 
HT  arc  here  in  search  of. 

Hut  now  those  tlu'ee  principles,  which  constitute  the  gran^l 
N'innonv  of  that  higher  intelligent  feeling  which  leaids  lo 
<  ienee  and  also  to  religion,  are  at  the  some  time,  though  in  R 
~-i  digiiilied  relation,  the  impelling  motives  and  ruling  influ- 
I.  ticex  of  actual  life.  For  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bike  one 
£tep  forwards  in  life  without  some  feehng  or  other  of  trust 
and  perfect  faith  in  the  general  residt.  All  our  proceedings, 
in  short,  are  based  on  some  confident  assumption  or  other,  evoi 
though  it  is  one  which  perhaps  we  cannot  mathematically  de- 
monstrate, and  which,  when  the  moment  for  action  is  presmng 
upon  us.  we  arc  unable  pcrfcctlv  to  analyse.  And  hope,  too,  in 
some  shajic  or  form,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true 
moving  impulse  of  our  whole  ciistence.  So  also  love  of  some 
kind,  true  or  false — it  may  be  pure  and  lofty  or  mixed  and 
sordid,  if  not  altogether  counterfeit — ^forms  the  very  sum  of  life 
and  of  all  enjoyment  of  it — nye,  even  life  itself.  An  esample 
or  Iwo,  consequently,  from  the  ordinary  relations  of  actual  '"'^ 
will  enable  not  so  much  to  demonstrate,  indeed,  ee  tatha 
remiDdyou  of  the  difference  v«hicha«tisnrt»e^ca.V«s;N»*?«' 


I 
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of  actual  li^K^^H 
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Ikii  m  iiiiniii  m—Mwl  mil  lwk|jri 

Miniifinj    ■firithrrtTi — "j  "fc  ■    i        n   '^^a^ 


dP  wlist  m  Ibis  life  IS  mniifiBit  CBoai^  I  hope  to  t0t 
tittBlilT  Befcv6  your  cifoi  wb  diflnvioe  wludi  MhMi 
A»hi|^Te^oiiof  nitlL  LetossappiMetlMCMeof  aftial 
iingf  II  onily  ill  or  in  a  itete  of  estrone  wiflferine,  eadiiti 
maeaidiof  a  physician  able  to  relieve  end  lieol  mm.  Ofesii 
xeeommwidftd  to  ns  of  great  re|iwUitiOo  far  eataiaif  e  tawfa^y 
aedof  ajndgmcntstrepgthcngdby  lopgeapeiicuee,  Weai 
told  that  he  has  eftetod  remariafale  enrea,  that  ht  bss  nfsr 
been  known  to  lose  a  patient  hjr  neg^eet  or  bj  nmitalriiig  )m 
disease,  and  that  witbal  he  is  very  kind  and  iituBdy 
ettentive.  These,  we  are  aware,  are  great  iuwwiihmbiIiIsi 
-bnt  he  is  a  perfect  streiiget  to  ns;  we  fed  a  kind  of  moie 
and  restrsint  towards  hnn-^as  yet  he  has  not  ov  poM 
eonfidenec.  How  very  difRerent  ia  the  ease  when  we  sv- 
aelves  have  experienced  all  this;— when  we  omsJfU  1ms 
witnessed  his  comprehensive  view,  the  nnmber  and  variety  rf 
his  remedies,  and  the  penetreting  glance  of  genius  in  tiie 
momont  of  duiger ; — ^wnen  with  gretefii]  recoUectioB  we  fed 
that  wc  miLst  Oi^cribe  to  hitn  either  the  preservation  of  msk 
dear  one's  life,  or  our  own  tmhoped*for  restoration  to  heihh 
and  strength !  Such  is  the  difRnrencc  between  a  reasoniiigiatk 
on  rational  [grounds,  and  a  personal  fiuth  based  on  osr  om 
experience  and  vivid  conviction.  And  in  truth  this  nnib 
is  not  remote  and  far-fi^tched.  It  comes  very  <dose  indeed  U 
the  matter  itself,  if  only  it  be  true  that  the  sonl  is  often  dii* 
eased,  and  that  religion  presents  to  us  no  inexorable  Iswgiicr 
of  a  rigid  rule  of  reason,  no  stem  judge  of  serere  truth,  bat  • 
wise  physician  touched  with  the  feclii^  of  onr  infirmities,  ssi 
aUe  to  save  to  the  uttermost 

Or  let  us  take  another  case,  which  will  go  still  more  deq^ 
and  touch  more  nearly  the  very  root  of  the  social  relatiaaf  v 
life.  An  individual  of  high  rank,  as  often  happens,  is  aboot  li 
alter  into  a  lasting  union  with  one  of  whom  he  personally  kassi 
little,  if  anything.  In  regard  to  rank  and  fortmie,  of  agreesbfe' 
ness  of  person  and  manner,  as  well  as  aocomplialunents,  not  H 
aay  mental  endowments,  he  has  the  best  and  strongest  amv 
ances.  But  lihft  fStocnjc^«t  ^  ^^^eiqS^>ak  ^gefisstilbj  undevelqiii 
Not  onlky  tntty  «SlV!SfflXSaTMcflni&^\j«aBflDS^ 
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e  disposition,  b'e  therrm ;  but  t1»?rc  may  tUso  be  sluin])eT- 

withia  it  tbe  violent  ctomCTits  of  passion.     It  is  mily  the 

i  developtriMit  of  lifi-  and  love  that  will  pipand  the  onP  or 

"     "'  llie  question,  then,  for  one  conti-mpLiting  such  on 

-can  he  hove  such  a  confidence  in  the  character  and 

i  Bs  naturally  onght  to  precede  on  union  which  is 

Kfe.     She  has  received  an  excellent  education;  she 

B  Bpotlem  Tcputntion ;  her  whole  fknuly  ntands  high  in 

ipeet  and  esteem  of  men,  its  friendship  and  society  a» 

where  sought  and  valued,  not  merely  for  its  rank  and 

I.  bat  a]»io  for  its  amiable  qualities.     Moreover,  another 

if  established  character  for  all  that  is  good  and  estima^ 

iC  iuw  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  her,  honours  her  with 

}  &icnd«hip,  and  lovea  her  as  o  younger  sister,  or  os  her 

n  dau^ter.     All  these  considemtions  are  perhaps  sufficient 

'a  and  rational  warrant  for  an  anticipatory  confidence 

le.     But  how  widely  remote  nnd  how  diStrcnt  a 

[  is  this  from   that  deep  trusting  confidence  whieli 

"  "p  after  the  union — which  a  wife's  eonduct  in.stils  into 

i's  henrt — when  no  longer  captivated  by  mere  pet- 

l  charms,  but  almost  entirely  forgetting  them,  he  rather 

»  notice  and  to  contemplate  those  qualities  of  the 

It  ioul,  which  being  most  congenial  to  his  own  tastes  and 

i,  affbrd  him  a  sure  prospect  of  unbroken  harmony  and 

in  the  remainder  of  their  wedded  life. 

ejrtrcmely  diiBeult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  by 

n  individual  cases  the  boundary  line  may  be  drawn 

a  mere  reasoning  ftith,  resting  on  extcmal  consi- 

,  and  one  that  is  founded  on  personal  feeling  and 

V  of  life,  in  its  gravest  and  most  decisive  moments. 

n  a  confidence  ^at  in  its  origin  was  quite  arbitrarily 

on  a  cold  calculation  of  reason,  will  suddenly  receive 

ifirmation,  and  pass  into  that  profhuuder  ussumnee 

1  draws  its  strength  from  our  owu  feelings  and  cxpo- 

e.     And  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  so  it  is  likewise  in  the 

T  sphere  of  fiiith.     In  matters  of  religion,  and  of  science 

,t  which  originally  was  merely  a  bebef  of  the  coldnnd 

reason  is  subsequently  trnnsfonned  by  degrees  into  a 

found  feilh.  rising  at  lost  into  an  abiding  personal  feeling, 

■vcn  a  deep  intuition  of  li\-iug  tr»Uv.     i^s  a  festVc<M|^ 

tbcD,  and  asthe  foundftlWut  B.>MW-'«,'».'^^'*s.^WiSw»- 
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step  of  a  hig:hcr  and  ftillcr  development,  a  merdj  ndoniL 
fiiith  requires  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  judged  of  wiik 
all  due  allowance.     But  when  it  is  set  up  as  pnfect  and  cm- 
plcte  in  itself,  and  challenging:  the  moat  rigoroos  requinliai 
of  science,  or  when  it  is  put  forth  as  sufficient  in  itseU,  dm 
our  decision  must  be  that  this  self-devised  rational  bdief  ii 
only  a  substitute  for,  and  not  faith  itself.     For  this  must  eier 
be  vivid  and  hascd  on  an  immediate  personal  feeling,  and  oi 
this  account  full  of  love,  and  indeed  both  founded  upon  and 
proceeding  from  out  of  lo^'e. 

Properly,  the  three  elements  of  higher  life  are  insepanUe; 
and  it  is  therefore  extremelv  difficult  to  propound  any  iBm- 
riable  law  ap))h'ing  to  individual  cases,  as  to  the  oider  m 
which  th'v'so  tliriH?  pjados  of  internal  development  must  or 
ought  always  to  succeed  one  another.  Rsseutially  they  are 
one  and  indissoluble.  As  faith  and  hope  are  based  upon  bve, 
so  is  love  d<*|H'ndi*nt  on  both  the  former ;  and  this  is  as  true 
of  ji^enuine  love  on  earth,  as  it  is  of  that  which  lives  in  a 
higher  domain.  If  its  faith  be  hostilely  disturbed,  then  it 
loses  its  hojK*  also,  and  the  ver}*  root  of  its  existence.  If 
hope  is  entirely  cut  otf,  it  does  not  indeed  lose  thereby  feith 
itbclf,  and  its  object,  but  it  prt»y8  on  itself. 

Tliat  in  which  all  these  thn»e  grades  of  feeling  are  nwst 
perfi*clly  united,  blended  and  fiist^d  together,  is  enthusiasm. 
All  genuine  enthusiasm  is  based  on  some  exalted  and  elevating 
faith  ;  it  is  a  form  and  spi*cies  of  the  higher  love,  and  invohcs 
in  itself  a  grand  and  divine  hope.  And  tliis  is  true  of  genmne 
patriotism,  and  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  no  less  than  of  the 
reli<;ious,  which  is  most  akin  to  scientific,  especially  as  the 
latter  was  understood  by  the  ancients,  and  according  to  the 
place  it  held  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  But  though  thus 
combining  all  three,  enthusiasm  is  yet  essentially  distinguished 
from  them.  Knthasii^sm  is  only  an  elevated  state  of  the  con- 
sciousness, which,  although  in  capacity*  it  admits  of  being 
durable,  is  generally  n^ganled  as  transitory.  Accordingly,  it 
is  of  a  passing  state  tliat  the  term  is  generally  understood 
But  the  three  degrees  of  feeling  are  elements  of  a  permanently 
exalted  consciousness— of  the  mind  generally,  in  its  hi^est 
state.  And  this  is  even  that  triune  lining  consciousness,  re- 
stored a»^\n  lo  \«T^vJc\,  \ivC\\.^  ^  \sxA.  \a  ^vsxlihi  operation.  It 
is  even  thaX  lo  "vVi*^  \  \ksscs^  \«fcT^  ^En*s£L*^&Ri  ^scsaa&ssosaissaB^ 
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of  these  Lectures  eontinuaily  alluding,  and  especially  ia  the 
laatrtitm,  tlmt  it  is  necessary  to  pnsa  from  the  existing  state 
«f  the  consciousness — whicli  ia  neither  its  fitting  nor  original 
oondition — with  its  four  ports,  one  of  which  ia  mostly  dirorced 
B  the  rest  by  its  uudue  exaggeration,  and  to  revert  1  "' " 
nd  liring  coustitution;  which  return  I  spoke  of  u 
t  condition   of  true  philosophy,  if  not  Its  very 

f  any  should  desire  to  give  one  common  name  to      

r  lather  highest,  state  of  the  con-tcioiisncsa,  inclusive 

a  elements,  mid  call  it  enthusiasm,  it  would  be 

M  add  the  reinnrk,  that  this  enthuaiosin  is  abso- 

universal,  and  of  the  highest  kind,  ha\'ing  for  its 

D  divine  itwlf:  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  abidingly 

mt,  and  at  the  same  time  reconcilable  and  even  retuly 

d  with  the  most  clear-sighted  iimdencc, 

a  highly  csalted  and  Bublime  conception  of  true 

s  to  be  met  with,   and  indeed  predominates 

t  the   Platonic  philosophy.      So    far,   therefore,   it 

e  said,  that  the  essential  in  this  harmonic  triad  {Drm- 

t  C%riBlian  sentiment  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  it. 

ugh  it  knew  nothing  of  the  ideas  of  faith  and  hojie  in 

a  or  direction.     Comprismg  all  in  one,  it  gave  such 

il  prominence  to  love  as  to  maike  it  by  itself  the  very  basiB 

-of  that  (science,  at  least,  of  which  alone  there  can 

n  the  present  place,  the  science  of  tlic  inner 

^  For  it  considered  such  a  science  as  btnng 

''  a  love  which   has  arrived  at   inlell^;ence,  and  has 

J  become  firmly  fixed  and  moreover  elevated  to 

it  d^;ree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity. 

e  relation  in  which  these  three  properties  stand  to  _,._ 

i  sense — those  three  principles  already  mentioned 

""usness,  when  in  its  imdivided  perfection  it  attains  to 

d  operation — ia  aomewhat  of  the  following  nntui«. 

n  act  of  the  ttpiric,  by  which  the  higliex  feeling, 

g  distinguished  and  separated  from  all  that  is  not  cssen- 

ad  being  purely  and  spiritually  upprehendcd.  ia  set  forth 

intelligent  feeling,  and  consei|uently  as  a  judrnnent,  and 

'  t  comprised  in  an  imperishable  idea.     Lore  is  the 

directing  of  the  whole  soul  towards  the 

even,  that  is,  to  God  himself.     Hope,  how 

ie  which  emBnates  from  them  both,  and  in 


Id  ba> 

to  tll»^H 

ffptriM^H 
led  eC^^I 
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the  divine  ideas  become  actual  and  actiire ;  or,  incAamdii 
it  istlie  internal  sense  and  fruitful  suaoepdbiKlyfDrtliadinBS 
idea  and  its  energies  and  influences. 

Now  the  next  problem  which  piaperly  ooBies  bdbn  m  m 
this  place  of  our  exposition  of  the  human  mind,  aad  of  At 
d^rce  of  certainty  which  is  attainable  b^  it«  is  aecsnldy  to 
determine  and  to  indicate  the  true  intrinsic  essence  of  soeml 
"What,  then,  is  it  to  know  ?  How  is  it  bfou^t  aboat  ai 
accomplished?  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  ncccssniy  to a- 
plain  the  origin  of  error,  whicn  is  CTer  opposing  science,  oftea 
imperceptibly  deluding  or  undermining  and  destzojring  ov 
oouvictions. .  This  will  then  enable  us  to  solTe  the  quesliaB 
and  difficulties  suggested  by  doubt  in  g»ienil,  after  we  hait 
once  ascertained  the  place  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  tk 
huiiuni  mind.  And  thus  we  8hall  at  lost  be  able  to  detcxmiBe 
completi'ly,  precisely,  and  satisfuctorily,  the  relation  in  which 
fiuth  and  enthuisLasm,  love  aud  revelation,  stand  to  scieaoe. 

Now  iu  order  to  onivc  at  a  full  idea  of  science,  it  will  he 
essential  to  distinguish  its  several  elements-— understanding 
and  p.M)eTalisation  {Begreifen),  and  also  discernment — the  dif- 
ferent forms,  too,  of  thinking — ^the  necessary  in  reason,  the 
possible  iu  fancy,  as  well  as  the  scientiHc  notation  of  vhst 
IS  actual. 

But  before  entering  on  this  field  of  our  labours,  I  would 
premise  one  general  remark.  It  refers  to  the  nature  of  thst 
certainty  which  we  have  to  look  for  and  may  expect  in  phik>- 
sophy,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  we  have  made  the 
basis  of  our  speculations,  as  being  the  noblest  and  higheit 
manii'vstatiou  of  man's  desire  of  knowledge.  And  here  the 
examination  of  the  words  of  a  great  and  fiunous  thinker,  with 
regard  to  his  own  systc'm,  will  best  ser^'c  me  for  the  introdne- 
tion  and  exposition  of  my  own  views.  The  system  of  Spinon 
-«-for  I  allude  to  him — is,  it  is  true,  in  ill  repute  for  its 
obscurrness  and  imintelligibility.  The  remark,  however,  to 
which  I  refer  is  wholly  unconnected  with  his  svstem.  It  is 
an  estimate  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  is  quite  clear  and 
inti'lli<;:ihle  to  all,  as  every  one  will  admit  when  I  come  to 
quote  the  words.  And  perhaps  the  obscurity  of  his  trstem 
arises  diicfly  from  the  matter,  and  the  position  taken  up. 
rather  t\ia.iv  ^wv  \\\*5  wa^Jaat  ^  TM!^3Bktt«L^  ^md  the  form  of  expo- 
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itical  metiiod  is  suitable  to  philosophy,  - 
'  Spinoeu's  style  most  exceUeot.    It  is.  In  fuct,  remark' 
only  for  the  rigour  and  precision  of  its  dciiiiitiuns 
3,   but  olao  I'oT  the  structure   of  its  sentences  and 
mposition,  so  for  as  excelluncu  was  attainable  in  the 
Latin  of  the  Bchools,  to  which,  howtvtr,  Spicosa  haa 
'  '  I  ^ving  a  wonderful  evenness  and  uuifonuity  of 
ha\-ing  hnudled  it  with  a  fccility  never  before 
Uled. 

1  the  system  itself:  and  the  rank  which,  according  to 

itioa  here  assumed  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  ought  to 

sigtied  to  it,  it  will  hardly  be  nccesi>ary  to  enter  into  a 

lar  review.     Generally  wo  have  abeody  e:ikpreescd  our 

,  and  the  judgment  we  should  pass  upon  it  nuiy  be 

1  irom  the  remarks  which  I  formerly  made  when  dia- 

g  between  the  two  directions  or  views  which,  in  its 

li  slier  truth,  present  themselves  to  the  reflecting  mind 

»  choice  between  faith  or  doubt.     One  of  these  views  of 

Id  and  things  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  living  triiuie 

Kim  faith  embraces,  love  desires,  and  in  whom  all  our 

re  centred.     Now  tins  hypothesis  implies,  by  a  neccs. 

1  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  world  ia  not  self- 

mt,  but,  as  we  have  all  been  tatigbt,  had  a  beginning', 

f  been  created  by  God  out  of  nothing.     According  U 

iter  theory  (and  to  one  of  these  every  prolbund  and 

r  scientific  system  of  philosophy  must  in  its  essential 

iples  belong),  the  world  had  not  a  beginning,  but  is 

.  being  one  with  God — or  indeed,  rpeakiug  absolutely, 

(Mi«,  and  necessary  thought  and  necessary  existence 

t  properly  and  essentially  distinct,  but  oiilv  so  many 

forms  or  aspects  of  Uie  one  eternal  and  necessary 

Now  of  the  latter  system,  according  to  the  opinion 

1  competent  judges,  either  of  his  own  or  our  times,  the 

~f  Spinosa  is  >hc  ablest  and  most  consistent  exposition 

^s-er  yet  produced.    But  between  these  two 

>-s  of  the   universe,  the   philosophy  of  Ufa 

;  long  hesitate.     Seeking  to  arrive  at  a  clear  insight 

t  all  tlutt  is  divine,  eo  lor  as  it  ia  traceable  witliin  the 

r  life  and  inward  conseiousnesa,  ami  adopting  and  rc- 

a  imparted  fact  of  an  iutemni,  no  less  than 

n  external  reveliitiou,  slie  tsasuA,  \)K  Wk  %iVviib  Sn  %ikc:ju» 
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between  ioith  in  a  living  Qod  and  that  idea  of  one 
essence  which  is  at  the  same  time  both  Ood  and  the  wodd— 
an  idea  which,  making  thought  and  being  identical,  proendi 
to  gi^'c  to  all  else  correspondent  arbitrary  definitions.  IndnL 
the  question  can  hardly  arise  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  or  if 
it  does,  it  may  at  once  set  it  aside.  Now  this  geneial  ob- 
servation on  ail  such  systems  of  necessity  implies,  of  oorae, 
the  condemnation  of  ttiat  of  this  great  and  fiunous  thinker. 
It  too  must  be  at  once  rejected  as  fundamentally  fiilse.  Sodi 
a  censure,  however,  does  not  involve  anything  of  penmil 
vituperation.  All  such  feelings  need  not  to  be  mixed  up  nidi 
it.  For  in  truth  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  and  miMt 
richly  endowed  minds,  and  tne  most  single  and  straigjitlbr- 
wanl  characters,  if  thev  oupe  take  a  wron^  direction,  fall  into 
the  profouudest,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  most  rioUnt 
emirs.  But  in  evorj'  case  it  is  but  equitable  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction lx»twi'en  the  author  and  liis  system,  however  scTerc 
may  1k'  the  judj^icnt  we  pass  on  the  latter.  In  the  case  of 
Spinosi,  too,  we  must  bear  in  mind  tlmt  he  was  by  birth  and 
education  a  Jew.  As  such,  he  was  not  only  without  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  but  even  rt»garded  it  ^nth  stronj^  national  pre- 
judices. If.  thort»fort\  his  system  is  not  consistent  with  the 
trutlis  of  ri'lijifion,  or  rather,  if  it  even  ^-iolently  clashes  with 
theui,  ho  is  scarcely  obnoxious  to  reproof.  At  k^ist,  ho  is  not 
half  so  much  oi)en  to  censure  as  those  who,  not  having;  this 
palliation  to  urp:e,  assume  an  hostile  position  towuifls  religion, 
wlrile  their  animosity  is  not  relieved  by  any  splendour  of 
great  talents,  but  marked  throuajhout  by  the  meanness  and 
narro^Ticss  of  their  vi(?\i-8  and  the  ordinary  eliaracler  of  their 
scientific  theor>'  and  s\'stem. 

The  exprc»ssion  of  this  yrrvtit  thinker  to  wliich  I  have  alluded, 
relates  to  his  o\\ti  self  and  the  object  he  had  in  view  by  hw 
literar>*  labours :  to  his  work,  in  short,  or  svstem.  It  is  con- 
tained  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  runs 
as  follows :  "  Whether  my  i)hiIosophy  be  the  very  best,  I  know 
not ;  at  least  I  do  not  wish  to  decide  that  point ;  that,  however, 
I  have  discovered  the  true  pliilosophy,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt."  All  this  Kounds  modestly  enouf^h.  And  in  all  proba- 
bility it  expresst^s  his  real  sentiments  and  opinion.  It  sets  up, 
however,  a  pTv\vimvav\  -wVvJsil  \  ^wksnrX  Vss  ^tvv  means  admit 
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and  original  si<v<iilication.  Among  tJw  Greeks  the 
nc  derived  iheir  nanie  from  a  pretcneioii  to  perfect 
Iscienoe.  But  tUc  followers  of  a  true  wisdom,  from 
at  least,  cxpiuined  plulosophy  to  be  what  its 
Ite, — K  desire  of  the  highest  knowledge,  anil  a  pur- 
Be  truth.  And  this  is  the  (.'ssential  point  which, 
total  diffirencc  of  opinion,  bus  divided  the  miads 
Ugh  centuries  and  tens  of  centuries,  and  is  af  yet 
iving  attained  to  a  satis&ctory  solution.  And 
locnitic  idea  of  pliilosophy,  whidi  is  also  my  own, 

wies  of  historical  confirmation,  which  th.it  other 
notion  of  it  stands  still  in  need  of.     But  to 

author.  By  philosophy,  as  indeed  is  cli'ar  from 
tem,  he  understands  n  p«ifect  science  and  ahmilute 
w  this  perii'ction  of  knowledge  does  not,  it  is  truo, 
txtend  to  and  embmce  all  indiTidualitics.  StiU  It 
ntensirely  an  omniscience — which  by  the  further 
1  and  expansion  of  what  it  possesses  within  itself 
■rould  in  its  cxtcmitl  coniprelicnsiveneBS  embrace 

dor  case.     And  can  such  infinite  knowledge  and 

be  ascribed  to  any  otter  being  thou  Cod  ?  If 
icknowledge  this,  it  would  surely  be  more  ugrecoble 

'  isider  man  in  this  life  as  being  merely  in  n  pre- 

where  at  most  it  is  permitted  him,  step  by  step, 

c  still  nearer  to  tlie  height  of  knowledge.     If 

of  knowledge  which  is  conceded  to  and  is  nttoio* 

.  really  suffices  for  the  wants  of  life — we  might, 
I  speuk  more  properly,  we  must  be  content  with  it. 
ren  tliat  which  il  is  allowed  to  man  to  reach,  has 
actually  attained  to  by  any  indiTidual.  And 
ease  are  we  unwilling  to  woit,  if,  as  it  xmdoubtedly 
ecrtaia,  Uiat  when  this  period  of  preparation 
I  in  that  eternity  which  is  really  life,  man  wiH 
or  another  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  and  elcamesg 
ito  the  nature  of  himself,  the  world,  and  the  Dcily, 
D  fiilly  understand  the  now  inscrutable  relation  of 
I  imd  the  universe  ? 

)  rcBnrd  the  last  half  of  the  judgment  which 
thinker  has  piissed  upon  himself,  as  a  pure  wlf- 
hiroUy  arising  (I'om,  and  indeed  closely  connected 

Sic  ^tent,  we  must  also  qualify  the  first  half, 
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and  subject  it  to  many  essential  limitations.     The  hed  yAiV 
Bophy,  that  of  Spinosa  most  assuredly  cannot  be  called.  And 
this  for  two  nelsons.     On  the  one  hand  it  sets  out  ^tb  the 
pursuit  of  mathematical  certainty  and  precision — an  end  not 
attainable  in  this  branch  of  hunmn  inquiry  ;  on  the  other,  it 
commences ^nth  a  principle  fundamentallyfiilse,  starting fitn 
the  ima^iary  notion  of  absolute  necessity  as  the  original  fizA 
and  last  illusion  of  the  reaMn,      Better,  however,  it  molt 
unqfuestionably  is  than  many  others,  which,  no  less  fabe,  aie 
with  their   superficial  dulness,  their   half  compromise  and 
jumble  of  inconsistent  principles,  still  more  pernicious.   Jlolmi 
errors,  to  use  an  old  j)hrase,  are  those  which  serve  to  rire  a 
new  iinpiilso  to  Fcicnce,  aud  arousinjr  it  from  its  5?tananaiy 
point  of  iiiiporft^t  dovelojimcut,  excite  it  to  advanco  one  <tq) 
nearer  to  the  trutli.     They  scr\-e  to  accelerate  a  whole  crisis 
of  movement  aud  iransitiou.     In  tliis  respect,  acconlinirlv,  t 
system  of  philosophy  which  is  far  from  jjood  in  itM-lf.  may 
nevertheless  be  pronounced  ^ood  in  a  rektivc  senst*.    In  other 
words,  it  is  one  the  study  of  which  may  occasionallv  prove 
salutar}'  aud  profitable.     It  will  benefit  those  indi>-idualN  or 
even  a  whole  nation  (r  aj,'o,  who  are  in  the  vorjcrisia  of 
transition,  and   capablo  of  diJ^?stinJ;  such  stronj:  niiat.  are 
healthy  enouj^h  to  tlahoratc  such  a  system  of  error  intu  the 
sound  elements  of  truth.     That  this  opinion  is  bv  no  means 
unduly  lenient,  or  over  tolerant,  but  that  its  jiL-^itiee  i>  not  mi- 
supiH)i1od  by  historical  exjK'rience,  is  proved  bv  the  hi-ion 
of  our  national  philosophy  in  these  later  ilays.     Thus,  on  the 
German  philosophy  of  nature,  in  the  first  stji*^  at  leri>t  of  its 
development,  the  system  of  Spinosa  exercised  a  jrreat  and 
decided  influence,  which  however  has  now  altogether  ctascd 
All   the   most  ori«;iiial,  ttw,  of  our  thinkers,   whether  they 
belonged  to  the  older  or  later  schools,  who  stooil  aloof  fri^maD 
sptem  or  party,  have  also  jwid  his  works  great  attention.   For 
this  they  rivctted  by  their  wonderful  simplicity  and  ri^^our  of 
conse<iuenc<N  and  their  loftiness  of  stnentitie"  thoui^hu  em 
while  they  failed  to  win  a  general,  much  less  a  compK'te  adbc 
siou  to  his  theory.    But  this  feeling  isVjuicklv  fading  awav.  A 
grt^at  internal  victory  has  Iwen  gained  over  its"se<luctivc  charm-N 
which  is  qS.  mvi^lvw\able  iui\)ortanee  to  the  cause  of  truth.    It 
is  fast  quvUva:^  V\\e  ^^\^  oI>k»swm!l  ^wm^^  "ttSiALXsNjaxsicY ;  and  if 
it  still  liolda  \ta  "^"t^  va.  \x  i«^  Tcii&^S\.  Vscvs^  '^asKss.  4s»&^^ 
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last  rriiiiiining  olwlaclo  to  the  complete  triimiph  of  the  Boience 
'if  lifi-  uml  revelation — the  Inst  lingering  miRl  of  nicutal  Uaik- 
u.vi  mil]  clenioniacal  illusion  before  llic  rising  sim  of  a  ncwrly 

i-  ■::  .V  jxThap*  appcHT  inappropriate,  and  indeed  highly 
■jIi;'  I  .  ■■  [j.iiiie.  to  have  spoken  of  a  pernicious  systtin  of  meta- 
p!i)  -1.  .1  1  rror  bciiire  sucli  an  audience  as  the  present 
«:illi  ,iN  fi'om  the  tret  I  espre»6cd  my  unwillingness  t 
at  l.n-L  into  its  details.  But  I  have,!  tliink,  a  full  and 
plci.-  jiisiificution.  A  very  Himilar,  or  rather  the  Eamc 
of  lIk;  world  and  thingi)  as  that  which  it  piopounds,  and  whose 
CMKTUtiii]  j>cculiarities  I  have.  I  think,  correctly  characterised  as 
one  uf  tlic  leading  branches  of  human  error,  still  prevails,  and 
is  not  coufiiicd  in  its  manifestations  to  a  metaphysical  form.  It 
lU'.cl-i  ii»  c-verywhert'  in  still  more  accessible  and  highly- attrac- 
tive >li;i|>cw — in  every  form  and  dimension — in  the  interesting 
bui  ''iiiipU'  tale,  and  in  the  magic  creation  of  poetical  pan- 
UiL't^-TTi.  And  since  so  many  poets  and  other  popidar  writers 
■rco  kind  of  half  or  whole,  conscious  or  uuconscious,  Spinooista 
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n  a  wide  and  general  sense — it  would  be 
to  affect  ail  unscrupulous  delicacy,  which  would  neither  be  in 
neosure  nor  iu  sea^n,  were  I  to  abstain  from  all  notice  of 
t  otherwise  so  notorious.     If  Uie  philosophy  of  diviot    . 
.  with  its  totally  diffiirent  form  and  spirit,  w 
t  carried  out  as  perfectly  and  completely  as  this  silen 
~ning  system  of  rationalism  nnth  its  consistency  of  c 

I  should  we  at  bust  be  nble  fully  to  coiuprchcud,  and  tl 
r  great  amazement  discern  all  that  is  meant  1^  this  i° 
BfferouA  rival,  and  how  very  much  it  involves. 
Ity  object  has  not  been  to  make  a  polemical  attack,  and  tthm 
't  K  complete  refutation  of  this  system.  Such  a  desi] 
ttier  lay  witliin  my  prescribed  limits,  nor  could  it  be  otli 
1  useless  and  supcrHuous  in  a  philosophy  which  took  i 
ion  from  life,  and  especially  the  inner  and  higher 

i  chiefly  in  view  was  to  establish  a  precise  i 
18  distinction  between  the  Socratic  notion  of  philD«»4j 
,  a  gradual  approximation  to  eternal  trutii  and  the  Sittn 
.  and  that  lalse  mathematical  conception  of  it  whiofa 
I  up  a  claim  to  ahsolutv  knowledge,  and  by  a  rigid  ob- 
ranee  of  system  pretends  to  the  attainment  of  omui£E.iens», 
i  thw  was  a  distinctton  which,  ho\h  Siwn.  'CfcttKftA  ckmht 
2S.2  ■ 
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derations  and  with  regard  to  the  present  underlakiiig,  it  vm 
inctmibcnt  on  me  to  insist  upon,  in  order  to  avoid  the  digital 
misconception.  Ha^*ing  mjself  long  since  recognised  fte 
three  categories  of  an  elevated  consciousness — fiutii,  hofe, 
and  love,  to  be  also  the  essential  elements  and  primazy  fan- 
datioii  of  all  higher  thought  and  knowledge,  so  &r  at  least « 
the  latter,  having  life  for  its  matter  and  subject,  must  tdc 
life  for  its  starting-point  and  foundation;  I  nave  thereftie 
publicly  ad^-anced  this  doctrine.  Still  nothing  could  be  mne 
foreign  to  my  whole  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or  so  diiccdj 
oppc^od  to  it,  as  the  design  of  forcing  adhesion  to  my  tkeoiy 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  by  the  might  of  logical  demoBitn> 
tion,  or  even  the  thought  of  constraining  by  the  ^-eapons  of 
science  the  con^Hictions  of  any  one.  Nay,  even  if  I  were  gifted 
with  magic  powers  of  persuasion  and  irresistible  eloquence,* 
as  to  bo  able  to  win  the  whole  world  over  to  my  own  mj  d 
thinking,  or  rather  conviction,  on  these  matters,  still  I  should 
have  no  wish  to  accomplish  such  a  general  concurrence  in 
this  manner.  Such  a  method  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this 
domain  of  i)hilo.<ophy,  and  above  all  it  would  not  be  the  trae 
and  right  one.  For  philosophy  must  ever  be  the  fruit  of  one's 
o>\'n  iK^rsonal  reflection,  and  invariably  spring  from  an  im- 
mediate feeling  of  a  wimt  and  defect  within,  otherwise  it  can 
scarcely  exist  in  reality.  All  teaching,  therefore,  or  conunu- 
nication  of  ])hilosophy,  has  properly  no  other  end  and  aim 
th:in  to  furnish  a  vivid  impulse  to  self-reflection.  Beyond 
this  xt  can  only  serve  to  8uggt»st  the  limits  of  a  right  and  hv- 
ful  oxorcipc  of  svch  meditation,  and  by  pointing:  out  the  road 
that  li^ails  most  diroetlv  to  this  end,  to  warn  n<niin5t  the  devi- 
ous  hy-way.s  nt*  en-or  which  branch  out  from  it  at  eveiy  point 
of  its  j)ath.  Everyone  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  has,  moreover,  already  \^-ithin  himself  a  principle  {An- 
fang)  of  faith,  1io|k»,  and  love,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  not 
merely  a  jmnciple,  but  a  very  system  of  them,  even  though 
it  do  not  always  manifest  itself  exactly  in  a  scientific  fonn. 
If  everjone  who  iu  any  degree  lends  a  sympathising  car  to 
my  pn'sent  discourses  feels  himself  in  any  degree  confiimed 
by  them  iu  that  principle  of  a  hijrher  faith  and  love  that 
is  as  yet  iu  any  degree  dev(^loped  iu  him — if  he  fwls  him- 
BcK  n\ovod  \iv  x^lVCxxv  \.o  ^^  'wtfst^XvSoj  vc?^\s^ics«fi.  after  the 
luieYicst  cud  olYio'igfc — -M  viVksaX.  \a\isa>\&  "^^  ^<!s^^;x^  ^X'»v^'«^ 
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k  has  been  more  fiilly  and  more  clearly  evolved  by  them— 

l^bie  tlioughts  have  taken  from  them  a  cleorcr  and  more 

I  order  and  arrttnr^umeut,  then  will  the  first  ivish  and 

idpAl  object  of  my  present  labours  be  perfectly  realised, 

attain  to  their  fulletiC  and  completest  grutificutinn. 

Ve  would  tliereforc,  for  our  parts,  remit  to  God  and  the 

>  all  projici'ly  unconditional  and  absolute  knowledge- 

;  irmipectivcly  of  the  delusive  phantom  of  a  pretended 

Imiuitical  method  and  rigour  of  demonstration,  which  ia 

I  ftindomcutaliy  false,  and  moreover  totally  inapplicable 

kihe  present  sphere  of  inquiry,  such  on  absolute  science, 

I   cluiminjr  to  be  jiositive.  trenches   ultimately  oa 

cc.     We  therefore  prefer  modestly  to  acquiesce  in 

18  more  suitable  to  man's  position  m  the  world.     If 

D  we  confine  onrsrives  within  the  prescribed  limits, 

I  content  ivith  a  ffmduallv  but  Etcadily  advancing 

.0  perfect  truth,  as  it  ia  in  God,  we  shall  soon 

I  tliat  OTcn  \nthin  these  boundaries  a  legitimate  idea  of 

>  may  be  set  up  and  advanced.     And  this  Eeicnce,  it 

I  qniokly  appear,  not  only  contains  within  it  a  stable  foun- 

loti  of  irretinignble  certainty,  sufficient  for  all  the  wonts 

I  requisitions  of  life,  but  also  opens  a  tride  space  for  tbe 

r  exercise  and  development  of  all  time,  thought,  and 

ion.  and  the  moAt  ample  field  for  all  genuine  spiritanl 

)  niire  wishes  of  a  higher  nature.     In  its  free  de- 

t  It  is  by  no  means  subject  to  the  oa<Tow  limits  of 

;  while,  as  restiii^;  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience,  it  is 

I  affected  by  doubt;  which,  though  plied  with  all  its 

IS  ond  with  its  endless  refinements  to  the  very  height 

J",  diall  never  undermine  or  essentially  injure  it. 

t  Bftid  aa  iilea  (Idee)  of  science.      I   did  not  employ  the 

B  notion  (BcgritT),  !is  in  the  case  of  the  consciousness;  for 

I  latter,  in  nil  its  comjiletene^.  is  given  to  us  by  internal 

J  antl  the  obsi-rvation  of  our  own  mmils'.     In  the 

i  of  the  consciousness,  consequently,  the  only  point  is  to 

Cttiblth  it!  a  well-ordei'cd  and  fully  comprehensive  term, 

plclely  ns  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  reality,     But  of 

there  caimot  be  more  than  one   idea.     An   ideal 

I  may  be  set  up  to  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to  attain 

t,  and  to  indicate  the  degree,  mcQEure,  and  method,  of  it« 

mbia  acquisition.     And  this  «ka  ttoti  staiio.'A,  ta-a.  t^^ 
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Led  &om  the  highest  idea  ot  all — that  of  God,  who  ii 
fiial  truth  itself.  It  is  thither  that  it  must  go,  lu  to  iu 
Now  this  idea  of  science,  after  the  compleM 
Lf  the  consciousness  which  I  have  already  ertablidwd, 
tcond  result  to  which  our  inquiries  have  hron^t  n 
ftc  second  step  of  [>rogTe8a  in  our  prcseot  derelopmot 

s  idea  of  Hciencc,  which  points  to  it  as  poecible  bI 

I  attainable,  nnd  which  also  infiictleadsii8toit,restiia 

mptiona.     It  implies,  in  the  first  place,  that  man  nnHt 

pily  advance  to  a  iiillcr  anderstanding  of  a  given  t/nlh; 

ring  the  cnpncity,  is  also  able  to  do  mi,  if  only  he  tun  ■ 

u  abiding  wish  for  it.     How,  indeed,  can  it  in  genvnllx 

..  that  we  are  not  absolutely  incapable  of  underslaad- 

1  truth,  when  the  very  fiict  of  its  being  gina 

ome  di'iirec  at  least,  however  limited ;  and  irlw 

y  ap])reli('nsl<iu  of  the  given  matters  fomis  a  Ix-.Tii- 

:   muy  liu   a  very  inipfrfcct  one.   of  unilcrstaoiling  J 

1  the  second  place,  the  idea  of  an  actually  oitainalile 

in  the  a»itnin)ittou,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 

Kutli.  and  in  its  true  light,  the  errur  which 

I'l'rpvht'rc  in  the  human  miud,  and  by  ni  ilnng 

■icipate  ourii'lves,  if  not  from  every  tmcp  of  its  former 

-'■  yet,  at  Ie;i.it,  from  its  absolute  dominion  and  tytanur. 

in  this  field  of  human  erron  we  nre  at  Uust  U 

e  can  Iv  no  obstacle  to  our  t-dciiig  n  full  und 

y  of  them,  and  taking  the  exiict  nieaniire  of  ihiir 

ThtH  requisition,  an  well  n!«  the  ponsibilitr  I'f  iti 

[lisliment,  ih  fuiuLinicntally  involved  in  timt  old  On- 

"  Know  thyself,"  when  inti-qireted  in  ilK  mow 

I'.     And  in  truth  ihi^re  is  no  ground  to  doulit  ili 

Jity.  if  only  a  firm  footing — the  woO  rS  of  Archimi  di*— 

Jfound  fiir  us  [iiit  of  ourselves  und  of  the  ordinary  lOM 

I   eonseiiHL'^iiess.     Auil   such  a   Rtable    jKiiat  a 

1  nii'l  ])rovi.le»l  for  us  in  the  revelation  of » 

liMii  in;in>.     Tiiat  a  recognition  of  error  as  flKi 

ill  tliiii  Ijv  iIii>  cinaueiixition  of  the  mind  fi« 

>-  1"    l'^ii;'lii;ited,  will  bi'  best  and  most  rlfflih 

i(:tu:il  fsjjorimpnt.    We  must  then  tn' to  assign  1 

Bf;lcfacuit)'  of  the  consfion.sne9.s.  in  its  present  dppiW 

gtractcd  state,  tJkc  essential  scientific  error  which  peA- 
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liarly  clitiKS  to  tind  besots  its  csercise,  or  at  least  to  fwint  oi 
the  tcudeocy  thereto  whidi  is  deeply  rooted  therein.     Ai 
such  an  experiment  may  be  made  stieocBBfiiUy,  if  we  take  ti 
onr  posiiiou  in  the  high  point  of  view  liuiiishe<l  by  a  eoi 
Eeiousncss  restored  ngoiu  to  unity  and  harmony  in  God.     Nffn'l 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  no  doubt  impossible,  as  wc  bay*  I 
already  remarked,  to  assume  or  concede  tho  oxietcnee  i^  I 
iimiite  ideiis — at  least,  not  in   the  usual  and  literal  sense. 
Innate  errors,  howerer,  inny  well  naturally  be  assumed  t 
exixt  in  the  first  degraded  )>tate  of  the  human  mind.     Not^  1 
indeed,  that  there  r^es  in  them  any  blind  inevitable  necos-   ' 
"tty.  btit  rather  a  false  tcndencj' — mi  evil  habit  become  a 
-I'i'fiid  niitiire — which  ia  only  in  appearance  an  original  imper~ 
I.  i-iitm.     And  such  have  been  often  enough  recognised  in  the 
jJusioos  of  imu^;ination  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  reason; 
Illy  the  recognition  has  not  beeu  complete  and  total  enou^i, 
:'id  consequently  not  sufficiently  explanatoiy.     Indeed,  th*  j 

tion  of  Kcientific  error,  as  iimate  in  the  hiunan  mind,  mi 
IK  kiken  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  the  moral  weakness  a 
Ir.tilty  of  man  in  bia  present  condition — a»  being,  in  sh 
peculiar  to  the  wholo  race,  and  transmitted  as  an  inherita 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Now.  to  the  kiMwledgo  of  error  as  such  is  opposed  t      ^ 
recognition  of  truth — tho  higher,  that  is,  divinely  revenled 
truth.     And  this  perception  it  is  that  furnishes  the  stable 
point   of  intrinsic  certainty  U>  every  B]»ecies  and  fona  of 
human  cognition.     But  here  tlie  queetion  might  arise  natu- 
rally enough :  how  can  man  rocopniso  a  truth,  which  nerer- 
thefesB   i^   revealed   to   him    from  without,  making   liiinself 
thereby,  as  it  were,  at  once  its  master  and  its  judge?     How, 
in  othtir  words,  can  he.  as  it  were,  know  again  that  which  is 
now  first  given  to  him,  and  which  prcviounly  he  was  not  ii 
possession  of.     In  this  matter  the  case  etiuids  ulmost  exact^ 
the  same  ns  it  does  with  innule  ideas,  which  are  not  to   *" 
understood  literally  as  involvitig  the  hyiwthcsis  of  a  prc-u 
tenco  of  the  soul — and  as  it  does  with  that  eternal  niemoi^a 
whieb,  as  connected  with  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  rightqs.  ■ 
and  more  correctly  interpreted,  is  both  justifiable  and  tenable;  I 
<f  man  is  to  be  dciclarcd  tot'dly  incnpilile  of  this  recognitioB    ' 
I  t"  diriju;  truth,  then  must  he  be  first  stripped  of  aU  tlie  hi^ 
.'^ivgutives  which  the   Almlgbt;  Wa  \jci»swe&.  "k^jmq.  "^w*- 
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above  the  rest  of  tlic  natural  creation.  The  Texy  bit  tnee 
and  vt^tifse  of  the  divine  image  that  is  in  him  must  be  emed 
and  destroyed.  Among  these  endowments,  that  wbidi  ire 
may  well  eall  the  dan^rous  privilege  of  free  wilU  holds  neitkr 
the'  last  nor  the  lowest  place.  God  created  man  free,  and  free 
he  is  even  in  hisi  relation  to  God.  It  is  left  to  man's  cbdee, 
whether  he  will  or  not  acknowledge  the  Deity  above  him. 
But  tills  being  the  ease,  this  free  and  miconstramed  acknor- 
Icdgment.  so  ihr  as  the  choice  is  rightly  made,  by  no  umids 
involves  any  exaltation  of  man*8  iudgment  above  the  law  of 
God.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  free  and 
voluntor)'  assent  to  the  divine.  However,  it  is  the  inmd 
experience  tliat  we  have  here  to  consider.  For  the  fiicts  nd 
external  data  of  mere  experimental  sciences  can  onlysofiff 
bt'long  to  our  ]#rosont  considonition,  as  they  bear  upon  the 
inner  ex])orii'iKe  of  the  consciousness  and  the  knowledge  of 
human  iiatiiri^ — as  well  upon  that  more  exalted  experience 
(which  is  indeiMl  contained  in  the  former)  of  a  higher  desti- 
nation imiK)rted  to  and  announced  to  man  by  God.  And  this 
is  the  ease  with  history  or  lanj»:uage.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
relation  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  either  stands  to  onr 
present  subject.  But  not  only  language,  but  everj*  object  also 
in  the  whole  domain  of  humim  inquiry* — ^in  the  vast  realms  of 
art  and  nature — ^l)elongs  thereto,  or  may  be  made  a  jxutof 
it,  if  only  it  stands  in  or  admits  of  being  brought  into  this 
relation  to  the  inward  and  higher  ex|>erienee.  Now  this 
miderstaTiding  ol  the  tnith  that  is  above  man,  which  is  ever 
growing  in  clearness  and  brightni^ss — this  perfect  reciHrnition 
of  whatever  is  errone<JUs  and  false — ^this  ever-advancing  eom- 
pixhension  of  tlie  actual,  so  far  as  the  hitter  lies  within  its 
limits,  fonn  tho  three  grades  or  S])here8  of  science  which,  even 
according  lo  this  idea  of  it,  may  unqiu^stionably  be  regarded 
as  ]x>ssible,  and  founded  nlso  on  the  actual  and  real. 

The  latter  is  an  imjMirtant  point :  as  to  all  ebse,  the  (hfferent 
ways,  metliods,  and  directions  of  thought,  belong  to  the  out- 
wm<l  fonn,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  essence  of  science. 
Kssentiallv,  there,  is  but  one  law  and  standard  for  all  wan 
ar.d  modes  of  thinking.  The  neeessarj'  thought  of  the  reason, 
with  its  strict  logical  concatenation,  no  less  than  the  pos- 
Sibil  l\ni\V\\v»  i>^  \\\\i  v><i\\i\\\.\^^  vtfv^vviuiLtion,  with  its  cene- 
rallv  symWAcaV  (k^^,  ^xi^vs^^^i^^.^v^J^Tsa^^.^a»gifc^^^ 
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c  ultimately  utterly  null  and  vain,  adliere  to  the 
uctunl  and  rfiil,  and  Ktund  and  mointaui  itself  on  the  firm  soil 
of  experieupc.     It  is  only  when  tliL"  necessary  cogitation  Beta 
cot  fruni  reidit}-,  that  it  is  truly  necL-ssary;  and  in  like  man- 
ner is  it  with  the  possible.     If  it  does  not  rest  on  tho  firm 
basis  of  tlic  actual,  it  is  not  really  possible  find  netuolly  attain- 
able.    Without  this  intrinsic  gravity  and  point  of  rest,  the 
iiiulhemaLical  method,  n-itb  its  pretended  i-if^our  of  dcmoustnu 
I  11.  no  less  than  the  most  ingenious  but  arbitmrj-  hypolhesea, 
ptTpetiudly  oscillating  through  the  wide  renhna  of  iniinite 
,.,. — like  pure   fictions — not,  however,  like  good  fictions 
•rd  on  reaLtties,  for  such  ofLcn  possess  n  deep  and  profound 
Mgnificonoe,  but  like  thoroughly  unmeaning  oud  aimless  fig- 
ments,   and  unsubstantial  fantasms.     Against  the  intrinsio 
leolity  of  the  mind's  experience  and  its  science,  which  is  built 
»p  on  this  foundation  of  a  recognition  and  understanding  o£ 
W&At  is  revealed  and  imparted  to  it,  of  on  aeknowlcdgmEait 
of  what  is  spurious  and  false,  and  of  a  comprehmaion  of  the 
aM'iul  and  real,  all  the  doubts  of  scepticism  avail  little,  or, 
— -iperty  speaking,  nothing.     If,  however,  ive  set  out  Irom 
.  imccmditional  science  of  reason,  holding  it  and  cousider- 
:  it  rrailly  to  be  such,  then  there  is  no  longer  any  safeguard 
I.,  .p  us  from  tailing  headlong  into  the  boltomless  abyss  of 
'.<-4  doubt.     In  such  a  case,  the  humau  mind  may  for  a 
1    be  lulled  into  a  calm,  which,  however,  is  anything  but 
•LiiL'  and  perfect  serenity.     Bt'tweeu  that  arbitrary  fitith 
■  h  is  the  mere  creation  of  the  reason,  and  devised  for 
'.spreM  purpose  of  filling  the  profound  void  which  man. 
t  loel  BO  long  as  his  heaven-ward  aspirations  are  imsa- 
>.  it.  .ind  the  endless  doubts  of  bis  intellect,  there  is  at 
.   but  u  tt^mporary  and  passing  truce:  it  is  no  true  peace. 
like  some  '*  Concordat.''  which,  ejected  with  the  greatest 
.<  iilly,  and  ever  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved  by  the 
:  u.-il  jealousy  of  the  eontrnetiug  parties  to  it.  does  but 

■  .■  each  member  to  follow  his  own  devices,  so  long  aa 

■  ;ignges  lo  abstain  from  all  hostile  interference  with  the 
i .     In  such  It  case,  a  complete  and  harmonious  co-opcra- 

.  r.f  the  mind's  hitherto  divided  and  estranged  Cicultiea  ia 
....  ibr  a  moment  lo  bo  thought  of.  That,  however,  must  ba 
(.uugbt  by  a  very  different  path. 

Bits  or  I.ECXOSS  TII. 
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LECTURE  Vin. 

In  the  domain  of  art  it  is  an  old  and  established  opioicm, 
not  only  that  a  peculiar  genius  is  required  for  its  orighud 
creations,  but  also  a  specif  sense  or  feeling  is  indispensaUe 
for  a  correct  appreciation  and  estimate  of  the  works  pro- 
duced by  the  former.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  call  it  an 
opinion ;  its  validity  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
acted  upon  as  a  principle.  In  the  same  way  the  Platonic 
philosophy  assumes  for  its  foundation  an  enthusiastic  a^^ira- 
tioii  jiftor  di\'iue  truth  and  a  higher  knowledge  of  it.  More- 
over, as  it  sets  out  from  a  consciousness  elevated  and  expanded 
by  eiilliusiasm,  so  it  looks  to  the  same  for  access  and  adoption. 
And  this  is  the  source  of  that  affinity  between  this  species  of 
philosophy  and  an  artistic  enthusiasm  which  is  traceable  in 
all  a^res  and  nations,  however  widolv  different  in  the  ireneinJ 
character  of  their  minds,  among  whom  the  former  has  in  any 
degree  manifested  itself,  assuming  everywhere,  if  not  the 
shapc^  of  dialogue,  yet  some  other  equally  beautiful  fonn  of 
exposition.  Hence,  too,  so  far  at  least  as  this  is  possible  in 
tlie  domain  of  science,  the  point  of  view  of  this  philo>ophy  is 
prc^dominantly  artistic.  The  raoix\  then,  that  in  modem  days, 
and  esj)eeially  among  German  winters,  the  school  form  has 
become  prevalent  in  science  generally,  and  especially  in  pbi- 
loso])hy,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  those  who  have  striven  to 
give  to  philosophy  this  artistic  elegance  and  structure,  or  at 
least  to  preser\c  it  and  restoi*e  it  to  favour.  And  even  it  any 
be  disposed  to  set  less  value  upon  this  artistic  grace  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  philosophy  than,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, is  due  to  it,  thcv  must  at  least  admit  that  it  tends  to 
promote  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  cidture  of  the 
mind.  On  this  accoimt  it  is  surely  to  be  defended,  and  de- 
scnes  oui  most  favoiu*ahle  judgment.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  exclusively  to  our  own  German  literature  and  culture, 
and  tliat  devoticm  to  the  arts  of  the  beautiful  which  L*  so 
peewWav  to  owy  eo\]iTi\,T\Tv\v^w\  \1  \\a&  t\  «^oneral  reference  to  all 


B  timm  to  etraiitpract  the  prcnuling  school  form,  ond  t] 
mdrmdng  mathoniatipttl  view  of  the  world,  or,  at  Icaa 
^otutuanth-  tnathetnatical  oi^  of  mind.  Act^ordin^ 
■tcrbars,  who  in  philosophy  adopted  a  view  similar  to,  ^ 

■  idtn)tw«l  with,  the  Platonic,  though  writing  in  the  Pre 
ruagc.  whitih  was  not  his  TcmBcimr  tougne,  hoF,  labo 

b  »  mnMcrh"  liand  to  pive  to  his  style  the  esquisitc  brnul 

Bot  still,  notwithetandinji  this  common  ufiinity  an 

1  for  the  boantifid.   a  distiiieticiu  txiste.  and  mna 

u  between  the  scientific  notion  of  beautj-  and  t 

ic  conception  of  it,  and  thitt  fnnciful  view  of  ' 

i  xad  things  which  is  derived  from  and  dependent  C 

I  accordine  to  the  latter,  the  highest  bcau^  is  to  the  p 

■  artist  nouiing  less  than  the  heifiht  of  truth,  as  indeed  fj 
■jrisof  poetic  and  artistic  truth.    But  to  the  view  oi 

1  tlie  divine  and  ctcmai  truth  oiid  beauty,  c 
'leauty.  there  is  and  must  ever  muain  a  rertnii 
X,  much,  if  it  do  not  amount  to  bu  intena 

I.  a  line  of  demarcation.     Eternal  truth  is  even  G 
And  if,  ocs^sinnnny,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  t 
t  Being  is  distiugiiishcd  and  designated  as  the  archet]^ 
na^,  this  is  but  a  loow  way  of  sp^kin^,  not  esai'tly  cc 
t  vith  scientific  necnrncv.     For,  nccordinR  to  tlic  hitti 
!  of  lienuty  is  but  a  perfect  b 
I   of  clemal   perfection,  but  not  eternal  pcrfcci 
ladei^d.  in  order  to  express  its  perfect  purity  f 
ixlure.  aiid  from  every  the  least  ctain  of  the  sene 
s  iretl  as  (rom  every  mist  of  earthly  delusion  tl 
night  cling  to  and  encircle  it,  I  should  prefer  to  ( 
)  boly  hcuuty.  ruther  than  the  archetype  nf  beauty,  ( 
'.(.■Vi-tn..!  ix'^iutj-.    Pot  the  latter  sliifts  and  vi    ' 
I  >!'  individuals.    Oueman  sees  tbt 
1 1,  another  in  aomc  other  equally  suhL 
.'jd-fonn  of  ancient  statuary. 
'r.-.  i)cauty,  according  to  the  pu 
I.  nml  relatively  to  reidity  ?     Poi 
I  piinviplH  which  the  iihiloaophy  of  life  i 
it  tnec  pvcrj'thinf;  back  tu  the  real  and  the  actual — to  tl 
~  *    nd  tho  real  of  nature  nud  of  eiirlh.  or  else  to  one  tl 
T  and  more  spiritual,  nay,  even  Godlike.    Wliat  pUl 
I,  doOT  b«auty  here  hold  ?  what  is  its  relatiwi  to  the  r 


mm-'  ^ 

sdll  more  general^,  to  the  whole  cntbd 
author  i    What  is  it  in  and  hj  itself^  aid  it 

D  thnt  sacred  .angnue  whieh  treats  of  half  Hm^ 
them  TeQ  am  cuefiill^  weig^ied  exanmam 

I  made  ot  a  wiadom  cnatea  n  Ai    i 
jefbre  all  time.    Aa,  thoefine,  it  it  aaid  ta  la 

liiithat  t^it  isDot  meantiRuddiat  wenat    ' 

bound  with  it,  that  uncreated  and  etenial  wiadam  «h» 

Ji-licrc  ciilk-d  the  Almi^i<7'  Wocd,  b;  irimn  the  lAoli 

I  of  niituri!.  and  all  things,  were  created  in  thor  oriaU 

r  this  created  wiadtnn,  whieh  v<'>f»"itwj  m 

creature— what  dse  is  it'thaa  the  Aon^it,  Ae 

irt'suon  and  impieaa  of  Hm  hidden  and  ■■■'—■^ 

I  of  lh<?  Deity — ^wherem  its  inqyoachaMo  deptfi  nd 

Aiuuhlc  abyis  aie  outwatdlj  prq|ected  and  icndRsd 

^r     Is  it  not,  in  short,  die  exact  minor  and  —fi"''''* 

Ion  of  the  divine  perfectioas  i    Bnt  howenr  we  mif 

o  name  and  describe  it,  the  cnature— even  thoii|^  ill 

may  have  been  before  the  Mhda  worid,  and  am 

.  .imt'  itsdf— must  always  be  kept  distinct  &»  tta 

L'd  Ik'Iii^  of  elemit}'  ana  omnqtotenee,  who,  uMaasw, 

■Ik^  fiii'iniT  into  existence.    Now,  if  we  were  to  mlT 

Mixdom  the  expression  of  "  a  sonl  of  Goo," 

i.'1'ly  employed  hj  a  few  writers,  but  which  wh 

u  fall  again  into  dlsuae,  from  a  dread  of  tbt 

tiH  it  miffbt  possibly  lead  to,  it  would  gin  pa- 

I  f:;ood  isf^nsc.     It  might  thus  serve  to  distinguith  thii, 

<if  nil  cruatures,  in  its  pure  and  original  beau^,  fnu 

■mil  (if  ihe  world  or  of  nature,  howevei  ideally  cow 

(Irily  in  that  case  care  must  be  tnken  to  kcep'inn- 

:ii.'L'  that  <<uch  a  mode  of  speaking  can  only  apply  to  s 

,  :'.]k1  tii^it  of  such  alone  is  it  aUowable  so  to  spcsL 

c-Qnx'C'tjiuss  of  lanKuoge  and  in  the  true  meanins^ 

'.I  Koul.  a9  bt'ing  on  the  whole  and  prcdomiuui^  s 

Acuity,  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  in  whom  all  ii 

nmcT  iiiiii  pure  activity,  and  who  as  such  ever  woriath 

T  (.'('itsL's  in  His  infinite  operations. 

Ithis.  the  tiret  of  all  created  things,  which  with  its  pan 

liir  lights  up  in  brilliancy  whatever  in  the  rest  of  □ta> 

"    retains  aught  of  childlike  innooence  and  UcshI 
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purity.     It  is  the  inner  charm,  tbe  spiritiuJ  Hower  of  nature, 

the  Mddcii  (;«Tm  of  that  pBradiBincnl  loveliness  which,  though 

vriled  in  this  teircslriol  shroud,  still  glcnins  forth  occasionally. 

It  is  even  that  sacred  beauty  which  tilts  to  the  fiill  ihc  true 

ai-tistV  soul,  even  though  he  is  never  nblc  fully  aiid  com- 

jiicttly  to  ivalise  it.     It  is  that  for  which  the  thinker  in  his 

iTispiml  enthusiasm  seeks  in  Tuin  for  words  and  eivpressions. 

AH  (he  fonuB  and  terms  of  language  tail  to  reach  its  high 

excellence.     For.  in  fact,  bo  long  as  man,  holding  it  to  be  a 

jiurc  idenl,  regards  it  as  nothing  but  o  thought  or  notional 

'  ''    1,   he  cannot  but  fail  to   seize  and  apprehend  this 

y  of  love  in  all  its  living  reality. 

d  here  it  is  that  I  would  apply  the  words  already  quot^ 

jreat  thinker.     They  were  used  by  him  in  reference  to 

I  own  system  of  science  and  philosophy;  and  though  in 

V  gpplication  they  relate  to  a  very  different  matter,  it  is 

IcM  one  which  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  first 

Slightly  modifying  his  words,  then,  I  would  thus 

W!  whether  the  notion  of  beauty  I  have  here  advanced  be 

r  the  tirlist  absolutely  the  right  one — i.  e.,  whether  it  be 

~  *  !tly  satisfactory  and  sufficient ;  or  whether  in  its  special 

"     »  particular  branch  of  art.  and  in  the  actual 

y  given  work,  it  requires  several  intermediate 

MaoDS  and  means  of  transition,  and  whether,  raoreoyer,  several 

ntts  equally  essential  must  concur  therein ;  that  I  know 

.tt  or  at  least  I  make  no  assertion  about  it.     And  indeed,  1 

fe  (Nearly  enough  tliat  even  for  art  and  its  perfect  realisation, 

■  else  is  wanting  besides  the  pure  idea  of  beauty 

his,  however,  I  do  know  and  am  quite  certain  of, 

t,  tia.,  the  notion  of  beauty  which  I  have  here  advanced, 

I  bemdes  which  scarcely  another  will  be  foimd,  is  the  true 

1  right  Christian  notion,  of  which  all  the  statues  of  heathen 

~  I,  nil  fantasies  of  nature,  all  mental  ideus,  ore  but  singlA 

,  &int  memoriiJs,  corporeal  images,  or  mere  scattere*! 

i  nutilaled  fragments. 

""  )  thought,  too.  of  that  blissful  state  in  the  infimcy  of 
on — when  sorrow  had  as  yet  no  existence,  and  e^^l.  with 
f  many  wocK,  was  not — is  a  notion  not  insignificant,  but  full, 
kbcr,  of  rich  influences  for  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  aim 
rartfimdespeeiallvfor  the  deeper  and  profounder  essence  of 
'    '        1  Lavc,  iudefid,  aJr^^aflW  flUuded  to  this  noti<>n ;  Boi  X 
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0  it  lieraiisG  I  fpol  it  is  one  which  docs  not  descrre 

ma  totally  upgli'Clixl  an  it  UBually  is.      Now  the  hisher 

»  tenupfl,  in  consiilcration  of  that  Godlike  idea  of 

M'hirii  predominates  in  it,  the  dawn  of  an  upris- 

rurlil  of  intellectual  culture  and  poetic  fanrv; 

time  I  remarked,  that  it  wns  aeeoiiipanifd 

fnonniful  ifcollcptioa   of  a  (jreat  foretime.  Ion™  sioM 

vnv  niul  departed.     Not  that  this  sad  backward  look- 

i   loKt   infimtiiie  happiness    of  ihi.'   first   times  is  m 

I  iritli  or  ill  ojiposition  to  the  hopps  of  the  rising  iIs»il 

]  must  it  be  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  it.    Fir 

ig  is  an  it  were  the  reflection  of  that  hope — tbc 

t  llimwn  hack  from  yet  another  side — evni  .i*  the 

of  the  wky  at  eventide,  and  the  briRht  rayw  i;f  thr 

Liwti.  nmki'  ii  kindred  impression  on  the  fhney.    In 

■t  we  m\'j:h'.  nlniiist  ri'nturc  to  sjiy  (if  jHH-tiy  anil  iV 

iiu-f,  i!i;it  It  i^  liut  the  spirituiil  reho  ni'  the  -mil— 1 

viiiuniilii  -iirr   r,f  a  IdKt  ]>iiniiliso.      I  il.i  ntrt  nicjB 

allii-  aiiil  ils  lii-'nrv.  siieh  as  it  is  imiiiniillid  tn  ii'. 

■i  i:  li:i-i  I1.T11  liiimlUil  l.y  the  Kn-li-ih  ji.,  t.  iMht 

ir  Hi'  I'vcu  a  piirticuliirly  huppv  Milijeei  tiir  jmin'. 

illiiT  to  lh-t  )«inti!isiiii-!d  stiitO  nf  liiiiviTMil  Ti.imrt 

t   i;-.e    >vii..li.    .'M,.'—rn-.<tum'ii    ^t.■.^e    uf  inliintiw 

l.,f.,,-;.  -I  „  .^  .  .JM,.:l  i„  revolt  fromlJo.!. 

ol'   il-i  ■!■  iLiR'Tidimiiees,  a   snmjwftl 

'1'  i']'-   '■   ■■■      .  ■       r-i'  nnd  iiriitinl  iH'iiiitj- 


e  -<uiemllv.  iinii  iodmi  ii!i>I  l"'- 
.■iii-.li-.i«-.i1o.MllelUiK-t  l:.:Tltn-Tii 
lit  I  Inniiirlv  >,,ii<l  of  ilivin,'  liopf 
mI      iI.    pietun.  of  reillilvivlli.'iii' 


ji'.iier  soul  iif  tlieMbiilc 
rt-mld  lliiLl  Lh  jBirlriiyifi  in  *  I 
which  this  inner  thri'jili'ftt  I 
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is  totally  wanting,  is  or  erer  will  be  in  its  esecace  more  than 
ainiplc  prow,  even  though  in  fonu  it  be  verec.  Art  it  may 
have  iui((ucstiaiiably,  and  wil,  a  eiory,  and  irony;  all  iu  »hotti 
that  can  bo  wished ; — anything  but  poetry.  For  exct^pt  wbeiQ 
itA  tnie  notion  is  cither  already  lostor£ist  disnppcaring.theidst 
nl'  iKW-tr)-  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  tlmt  of  euthusinanh. 
Ilic  nibu  cold  poetry  of  the  head,  if  such  can  for  a  momeaft 
dcsorvc  the  name,  U  to  the  true  inspired  poetry  of  enthusiaaoi 
in  llic  Bume  relation  that  the  spurious  faith  of  the  pure  reasoa 
t^Iandn  in  lo  the  living  faith  of  the  full  feeling  which  spring 
wut  iif  a  profound  personal  conviclion  and  love. 

Now  the  full  essence  of  this  enthusiasm,  which,  aocording 
to  the  Platonic  notion  of  it.  takes  in  oil  things  ui  ita  embroC9(r, 
in  in  the  Christian  hBrmonic  triad  of  taith,  hope,  and  love,  div* 
enlred,  as  it  were,  into  its  three  timo-ibnns.  For  thongli  faiHi 
has  it«  root  in  the  prcseut.  still,  in  ercry  case,  it  looks  baokt 
ward  lo  some  past,  whether  of  an  extant  or  sttU  enrliif 
rcTcIation.  which  nt  the  same  time  it  cmbraees  and  aduptli: 
into  iU(  If.  And  even  in  that  faith  which  aiknits  the  rcrou^! 
tiaus  of  hiatorj-,  or  that  pnietical  faith  which,  in  the  ordinaiK 
truitsactions  of  life,  places  its  trust  in  honum  tcstimouy  aaff 
iho  recorded  fhcta  of  expi-rimental  seiencc  (since  even  out  Cf 
tlic  donuun  of  religion  failh  ia  inseparably  mixed  with  all  thtf 
nmn  thinks  or  docs) — inoU  these  kinds  of  foitha  similar  refevn 
enee  to  the  past  might  easily  be  pointed  out.  To  the  futun 
il  is  that  hope  directs  itself,  while  in  love  there  reigns  a  fill! 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  prcsejit.  And  even  so  of  GodlV 
evcHa>^ting  Iotc — this  too  has  ever  been  and  always  must  bv 
uuderstnoi]  as  a  fiiU,  intense,  and  abiding  feeling  of  a  nevcv* 
ending  present,  which,  without  beginning  and  without  eaif 
fUtcv  oa  for  ever  in  abiding  feUcity.  Besides  this  sulxliTiwm': 
into  three  branches  or  elements,  species  or  forms,  there  is  n^ 
another  i-hnracter  by  which  these  three  fundamental  CbristUB 
feeling*  arc  essentially  distinguished  from  the  single  and  nQr 
embrucing  one  of  enthusiasm.  To  this  distinction  I  liai« 
alraady  alluded,  and  it  consisis  in  this,  that  whereas  enthusiaia 
indicates  nothing  more  than  a  passing  state  of  a  more  iutenas^ 
GODsciini^ness.  the  three  categories  above  mentioned  eoutadl 
not  merely  a  transient  but  a  permanent  cnhanoeiuent  of  it,  ot 
in  other  words,  a  consciousness  which  has  Tesii-^\*:tavt«\w^Msi 
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and  inward  enlightenment.  Aocordin^]r,  wben  we  are  speak- 
ing  of  the  rektion  of  fuith  to  knowledge,  this  scheme  A  the 
fundamental  feelings  of  ChristianitY  seems  in  the  hig^mt 
degree  appropriate  to  that  philosophy  which  midertakes  to 
show  the  connexion  between  knowledge  and  fidth,  and  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other.  For  it  is  in  troth  well  calcnlstfd 
to  lead  to  this  end  even  more  rapidly  and  more  surely  than  die 
Platonic  fundamental  principle  of  enthusiafoa.  notwiUistanding 
the  profoimd  and  essential  affinity  which  subsists  betweai 
these  tii^'o  ^iews  of  the  world  and  things. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  fiiith  to  knowledge :  we  must 
remember  that  the  positive  dogmas  of  a  fixed  definite  creed 
belong  to  theology ,  and  lie  altogether  out  of  the  donuua  of 
philosophy.  For  thoiif^h  a  truly  learned  exegesis  of  Holy  Writ 
most  uixqiiestionably  demands  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  it  is 
not  philosophy  itself.  And  this  applies  also  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  as  running  parallel  to  and  co-ordinate  with  written 
revelation.  Tliis  enlarged  assumption,  however,  of  a  twofold 
source  for  dcilucing  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  necessaiy  to  be 
believed,  and  for  their  do<]:matic  interpretation,  as  touching 
on  a  j)articular  province  of  histor}',  or  as  some  periiaps  irill 
ratluT  say,  a  controverted  point  of  church  authority,  must  be 
left  to  theolojn^'  to  discuss  and  decide.  It  does  not  fall'mithin  tbe 
true  limits  of  philosophy,  which  projx^rly  is  concerned  only  with 
faith  in  general,  and  the  notion  thereof  relatively  to  know- 
ledj^e.  And  here  comes  in  the  greatest  of  the  distincdons 
between  the  philosophy  of  life  (which  is  founded  both  on  an 
extenial  and  also  an  internal  and  higher  experience,  heii^ 
itself  a  science  of  experience)  and  the  philosophy  of  absolute 
reason.  The  relation  between  faith  and  knowledge,  as 
respectively  established  by  them,  is  thoroughly  and  essentially 
different.  According  to  that  absolute  view  of  the  world  and 
things  which  rests  on  and  spiings  from  a  pure  and  necessaiy 
rational  science,  faith  and  knowledge  stand  in  absolute  opposition 
to  each  other.  The  only  connexion  into  which  they  can  possibly 
enter  is  that  by  which  faith  is  called  in  to  the  aid  of  reason, 
and  in  order  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  When,  for  instance,  the 
unconditional  science  cannot  by  itself  attain  to  fulness  and  |)er- 
fectiou  of  kuowledge^  or,  after  all  its  labours,  finds  itself  standing 
iinBatisivcd  exen  \n\\nw  *\\&  Q'<NTv.^Q\siSMv.,^$Si&\3L>la5^\^^         is 
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opposite  and  totally  different  domain  of  reason,  in  onli.T  to  seek 
there  refuge  and  protection  from  itself.  And  this  indeed  is  the 
only  way  still  open,  if  not  to  a  complete  reconciliation  between 
the  two,  yet,  at  least,  to  a  peaceful  eompromi.ac  of  tlic  re- 
spective claims  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.  Quite  iliffcrent, 
towc^'cr,  is  the  relation  between  them,  as  set  furlh  by  the 
philosophy  of  life,  which  takes  its  position  in  experience  anif 
the  knowledge  which  is  based  thereon.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
fiiitfa  &nd  knowledge  are  not  so  rigorously  separated,  nor  sa 
absolutely  distinguished  in  it  as  they  are  in  the  jireceding  I 
system.  And  secondly,  as  regards  the  order  and  succession  1 
of  the  two: — here,  iu  the  wide  field  of  human  eiperience,  both 
inirard  and  outward,  in  natiure  and  in  his  own  self,  it  is  faith 
Jbr  the  most  purt  that  furnishes  the  beginning  and  foundatton 
of  knowledge,  which,  however,  as  such  is  incomplete,  and 
requires  further  development.  We  have  olri-ady  remarked, 
that  the  positive  dogmas  of  a  particular  faith,  together  with 
the  scientific  investigations  appropriate  to  them,  form  a  special 
damnin  of  higher  experience.  This  is  a  statement  which 
scarcely  requires  any  laboured  proof.  And  we  need  not  dwell 
on  it  further  than  to  remind  you.  that  even  here  the  faith, 
80  &r  as  it  is  dogmatically  propounded,  forms  the  foundation. 
Id  this  higher  region  foi^  is  the  first  and  that  which  makes 
the  beginning;  while  the  knowing  forms  the  farther  develop- 
mcnt.  Descending  into  its  particular  apphcations,  the  latter 
famishes  an  explanation,  or  rather  elucidation,  of  the  whole. 
Still  it  must  all  the  while  adlicrc  faithfully  to  the  fact  of  s 
revelation,  and  maintain  its  authority  over  the  rational  prin- 
ciple which  otherwise  seeks  to  depress,  and  does  often  acttiaHy' 
overhear  it.  And  so  is  it  also  with  the  first  awakening  of  the 
consciousness.  And  even  in  experimental  science,  the  order 
between  feitli  and  knowledge  is  eiactly  the  some.  In  actual 
life,  too,  every  great  enterprise  begins  with  and  takes  its  first 
itep  in  faith.  In  fiiith  Columbus,  compass  in  hand,  and 
firmly  reljing  on  its  rci-olalions,  traversed  in  his  fmil  bark 
the  wide  waters  of  an  unknoivn  ocean.  In  this  faith  he  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  science  and  of  man.  For  all  his  inquiries,  all  his 
thirst  and  search  after  informatian.  all  his  thinking,  guessing, 
and  supposing,  did  not  as  yet  amount  to  a  complete  know, 
ing, — by  such  means  he  could  not  wofx/xA.  ia.  '^is^ 
2X, 
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a  full  conviction,  citlier  for  himwlf  or  far  o6k».  llw 
the  given  fiict,  the  unquestionable  proof  of  actual 
that  first  exalted  his  bold  conception  into  tme  and  pcffed 
tainty.  lu  a  jii^reatcror  less  degree  tins  is  the  eoonebgriilnA 
all  the  great  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made ; 


bf  aslow  but  ever  advancing  process  of  tiioiigfat  from  MSkm 


to  knowledge.  And  the  same  character  of  fi 
on  every  great  and  decisive  act,  eveiy  important  evesd  in  tm 
history  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  And  iC  in  coutiait  wtk 
these  grander  phenomena,  an  instance  be  required  firaB  tti 
first  and  almost  unnoticcablo  beginnings  of  consciouBm»  I 
would  refer  to  the  first  time  that,  with  manflest  paip(Me,te 
infimt  seeks  and  finds  for  itself  its  motfacr^s  breast  lift 
pcrhiips  the  force  of  this  illustration  nmy  be  quesdoned,  ■ 
being  drawn  from  what  might  be  called  a  mere  gradfiesttn 
of  an  animal  want.  I  shall  therefore  take  one  which  borte 
closely  indeed  on  the  former,  but  which  does  not  appetf  ti 
be  90  inmiediatily  connected,  not  to  tmy  identical,  inlh  ia- 
stinet.  We  will  take,  then,  the  second  moment  of  consdoafr- 
ne88 — ^tbat  at  wliich  the  child  regards  its  mother  for  the  fiift 
time,  full,  apparently  of  reflection,  and,  certain! v  of  attntiflB 
and  meaning,  as  it  were  wishing  to  say  something,  if  it  had 
the  power  to  talk.  And  this  eye,  upturned  for  the  fint  tinN^ 
full  of  love  and  meaning,  what  is  it  but  the  dawning  leak  <f 
fiiith  ?  And  though  even  this  opening  dawn  of  conseioamHi 
involves  a  certain  distinction  and  recognition,  it  is  still  JOf 
far  from  the  full  day  of  certainty  and  knowiedge.  And  is  wk 
the  former  instance  highly  appropriate  and  wrll  fitted  to  Htm- 
trato  the  n^latiou  in  which  man  stands  to  God  ?  For  M 
pateninl  heart,  M'hich,  as  the  lining  pulse  of  onmipotence. 
sensiblv  in  the  boundless  universe — ^is  it  not  also,  as  it 
the  lull  nijitemal  fountain  at  which  the  immortal  spirit  uriAs 
itA  first  milk,  and  indeed  all  its  nourishment  for  ctenitfl 
In  short,  at  the  vind  point  of  experience,  the  first — ^the  A 
delicate  and  innocent — beginnings  of  fueling  are  very  olteaii 
close  contact  with  the  full  maturity  of  the  most  enligfatesii 
knowledge,  expanded  and  elevated  to  the  height  of  its  InfialB 
Source. 

At  this  point,  then,  of  living  experience,  faith  and  kn»ak4p8 
arc  not.  ^  ^^r^N  ¥«^\ax^\je:^^tsl^^^  v^  MnconditionaDy  opptBd 
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is  that  nearly  of  the  beginning  to  the  consummation. 
k  the  case  with  esporicnce  and  revelation,  as  the 
bctenlilic  knowledge.  These  two  also  stand  in  dose 
I  on  each  other.     Their  mntunl  relation  is  some- 
lar  to  that  of  the  csti?mal  manifeRtation  to  the 
Kgy — of  the  visible  body  to  its  animatii^  principle, 
'inward  spark  of  light  ■which  the  body  serres  oa 
ti  Tehiele,  or  as  an  mitward  garb  and  veil.     In 
in  every  pcience  that  in  any  way  deserves  to  bo 
teal,  the  spirit  or  niind  bas  been  long  and  gene- 
'ledgtd  to  be  the  first  and  only  tiling  that  give* 
ita  true  worth.     And  in  the  domain  of  jihysical 
«h  of  all  branches  of  mere  cmpiricBl  knowledge 
comprehensive  and  most  extensive,  the  case  is 
iilar.     The  cstcmnlly  given  phenomenon  of  the 
_'ni  object  which  is  under  consideration,  forms  only 
i.  investiture  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mode 
iBtkm — the  visible  form — of  the  inner  lift,  and  law 
within  it.      And  man's  chief  object  in  inves- 
B  former  is,  if  possible,  to  pierce  its  shroud,  and  to 
discover  the  inward  law  of  life,  as  that  which  i» 
al,  and  as  the  germ  of  existence,  which  is  wrapped 
.  en  in  the  outward  and  sensible  veil.    Many  of  tie 
Mches  of  phj-sical  inquiry,  such  as  botany  and  mine- 
only  be  considered  as  preparatory  labours,  which 
fa  the  materials  and  ajipanitus  for  future  wicnoo 
i,  and  not  really  ns  sciences.     When  all  the 
BM^nlogy  shall  have  been  brought  under  one  gn&t 
Ml  law ;  when  the  isolated  results  of  anatomical 
|d  observation  con  be  reduced  to  one  common  phy- 
"a;  when  ebcmi-itry,  by  its  exhaustive  onalysio, 
Doeition  of  matter  into  its  ultimate  eleinents,  shall 
■Hcem,  in  the  different  gases  and  other  im]>nnder- 
tc  vsjioiis  forms  of  the   invisible  principle  cf 
len  a  higher  range  of  physical  research  shall  penc- 
il primal  phenomena  of  the  olectiic  shock,  of 

^ jtion,  and  the  priKraatie  deoomposition  of  light. 

liatic  imitatjon  ■  ibr  scientific  puqioaes,  then  only 
e  able  to  remore  the  lost  veil  which  shrouds  l&e 
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directed  to  reaching  through  external  ezutenoe,  to  tbit  Idd- 
den  centre  of  life  of  whose  inner  light  and  ^ilendoiir  & 
whole  corporeal  mass  of  the  sensiUe  world  is  but  the  bnkea 
and  multiplied  reflection,  and  empirical  science  but  the  dl^ 
micol  precipitate,  the  gross  material  residinim  of  its  pore  mJL 
spiritual  tnitli.     Itis  to  this  that  all  the  resolts  of  science  pool 
and  tend ;  CTcry  investigation  in  the  donudn  of  natmal  faishiT, 
which  in  any  degree  pretends  to  be  philosophical,  Ukewitt  ]aSk 
to  this  conclusion.     Assuming,  then,  tbe  existence  of  a  God 
as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  what  else  can  nature  he  than  t 
revelation  of  Ood  and  divine  love — a  visible  manifcrtitinn 
thereof  in  outward  and  material  matter  ?     And  how,  if  other- 
vrisc  conceived  of,  can  it  ever  be  understood  or  oomprdiended? 
Supposing  also  (what  in  the  first  step  of  our  knowledge  we  may 
very  well  allow)  that  even  firom  this  point  of  view  mudi  renuuns 
obscure,  eni<^matical,  and  unintelligible  to  us — still  these  incom- 
prehcusible,  or  rather  uucomprehended,  matters  are  madj  t 
few  individual  instances.    The  whole  nevertheless  wilLontJus 
h}'])otliesis,  be  found  full  of  deep  significancr*  and  saUs&ctoiy, 
not  only  to  the  feelings,  but  even  to  the  inquiring  and  quesdoo- 
ing  intellect.    But  according  to  the  opposite  view  of  the  imi- 
verse,  although  many,  not  to  sav,  very  many  individual  fiurts  in 
nature  may  be  acutely  explomed  and  scientificallv  under- 
stood; still  the  whole,  if  it  be  not  looked  upon  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  but  a  pecidiar   self-existent  entity,  remains 
for  ever  an  enigmatical  mass  of  indissoluble  complicaticos. 
Stripped  by  this  hypothesis  of  its  higher  design  of  leading 
man  onwards  to  the  divine,  it  becomes  for  him  at  least  per- 
fectly unmeaning.     But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  univoal 
systc'm  of  nature  is  regarded  as  the  unfolding  and  visible 
revelation  of  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  Creator,  then,  togetla 
with  tliat  other  one  which  is  written  and  contained  in  4e 
divine  law  and  sacrt^  records,  it  forms  one  consistent  whole. 
Holy  Writ  and  nature,  according  to  this  view,  appear  two  mo- 
tually  oxplanatorj*  and  supplemental  halves  of  that  book  of  God 
whicli  is  \vritten  on  the  inside  and  the  out.     The  inner  voice 
of  conscience  also  Las  often,  and  indeed  from  the  yotv  earfet 
times,  been  represented  as  a  revelation,  though  of  a' differed 
kind ;  and  the  mond  feeling  and  its  peculiar  law  have  bea 
BupposAi(\.  \jo  \ie  Itv^^^wxJoj  Q>^Y3«ftd  to^  or  at  least  whoUy  indfr 
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is  nlso  double,  like  the  external  one  of  Holy  Writ 
ure.  For  in  ite  negative  prohibitions,  in  its  gentle  or 
ut  ever  distinct  wiunings,  db  well  as  ia  its  positive 
la,  it  is  quite  distiact  from  its  other  form  oa  a 
devotion  and  of  mental  praj'er,  or  of  an  illimitable 
aflcr  Ood  and  divine  thingB.  And  it  is  by  no 
lowable  to  confound  or  mix  up  together  these  two  dis- 
ns.  For  the  one  is  uniTcreol,  though  variable  in  its 
i»f  intensit)' ;  whereas  the  other  manifests  itself 
f  way  of  exception  as  an  individual  vocation,  or  if 
be  preferred,  as  a,  peculiar  genius  for  piety,  and  a 
nteilnlity  for  holy  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Hub  foiufbid  divine  revelation,  embracing  the  twa 
branches  of  Scripture  and  of  nature,  and  the  two 
H  of  conscience  and  devotion,  has  ite  seat  in  the  four 
of  the  lower  order  which  have  so  repeatedly  been 
beibre  our  consideration.  For  the  memory  is  the 
its  written  and  oral  trnnsmission  and  perpetuation 
I  writing  and  language  generally,  according  to  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  Ihem.  And  in 
place,  the  external  senses,  with  which  we  may  bIbo 
I  on  immediate  intuition  inte  the  depths  and  niyite- 
itore,  are  the  organs  for  perceiving  and  understandii^ 
ible  phenomena.  Lastly,  there  is  conscience,  and  oa 
t  aide,  a  longing  after  God  and  divine  things,  as  the 
md  most  enhanced  degree  of  human  pursuit — of  the 
^  aspiration  of  man's  soul,  and  the  purest  dcure  of 
i.  For  it  is  even  here,  in  these  subordinate  faculties, 
le  deep  decline  and  gross  degeneracy  of  the  human 
its  present  state  most  striliingly  displays  itself,  thai 
ibilily  for  improvement  is  first  excited.  Here  epringB 
Wt  impulse  to  return  to  that  tiigher  state  from  which 
'feUen.  Here  the  divine  seed  of  resuscitation  soonest 
itself,  revivift-ing  and  restoring  to  its  pristine  worth 
ity  the  morbid  and  lifeless  consciousness.  The  in- 
'  itjon,  however,  of  devotion  and  prayer  must  bo 
dearly  distinct  from  and  as  lying  altogether  out 
in  of  philosophy,  even  as  the  learned  exposition 
',  and  a  scientific  atndy  thereof,  forme  a  peculiar 
intellectual  pursuit.  But  though  philosophy  must 
xed  ap  with  it,  yet  on  the  other  bond  it  must  not 
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lapse  into,  or  inaqMuubly  identify  itself  witk,  m  pfore  mfldtitm 
of  devotional  feelings,  or  if  the  term  be  preferred,  a  theonr  of 
mxyeTn  and  a  mere  contempbttiTe  meditation  on  the  Deitjod 
divine  thin^.  And  the  reason  is  obfvions.  Devotion,  witk 
its  myj^tieiil  flH^linp;8,  most  necessarily  and  absolutely  sttMk 
itsi'lf  to  the  positive  data  of  a  fixed  dogmatic  fidth.  Fcr  is 
Bueh  alone  ean  it  find,  not  only  a  definite  form  and  a  maXatAf 
developed  external  shape,  but  also  an  inner  assunnee  fir 
itself  OS  well  as  a  safeguard  against  the  poosible  emn  tf 
fuiatieism. 

And  here,  however,  it  must  not  be  firgotten  tlist  tlie 
intrinsic  essence  of  divine  longing,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
holy  foi'lin<^,  can  nei-er  be  or  seem  alien  and  repi^osst  to 
the  philo^o]>hy  of  life,  which  indeed  takes  its  rise  oat  of  this 
ver>*  centre  of  a  hirii  and  holy  love.  On  the  contnur,  it 
must  alwai-s  \rc  intimately  associated  with  and  amicaUf 
dis|M>si»d  townnls  it.  llic  philosophy  of  life,  therefore,  even 
while  it  carefully  fi^uards  against  Mling  into  a  mere  expontkn 
and  commentary  of  Scripture,  may  freely  borrow  from  the  oki 
Scri])tnr.il  lan^ia^  its  awful  spiritual  phrases  and  its  vindly 
forcible  expressions.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  an  ovcrenaiiwi 
pe<lnntry,  and  an  excessive  afiectation  of  scientific  porisn, 
wen^  it  to  wish  to  avoid  it.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  dnw  a 
precis**  line  of  demiireation  between  relig:ion  and  philosophy* 
and  carefully  to  observe  their  limits.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner, ])}iiI(>sophy  will  abstain  from  an  undue  encroachment  on 
the  province  of  natural  history,  or  on  the  domain  of  ethic* 
where  the  internal  revebition  of  conscience  fumL»ihes  the  basis 
of  all  moral  legislation.  At  least  it  will  kei^p  from  so  doin;, 
as  Ion*;  as  it  is  anxious  to  preserve  its  true  dignity  as  a  phik)- 
soi)hy  ol*  life,  and  of  thought  and  scic^nce  in  geneml,  and  fcar* 
to  dej^rade  itself  by  becoming  nothing  more  than  a  special 
hnmch  and  applicjiticm,  either  as  mere  monils  or  natimd  phi- 
losophy. This,  however,  does  not  preclude  fr-um  it  the  libertr 
of  occasionally  entering  even  deeply  into  them,  or  of  tokinc  a 
general  sun'cy  of  their  results,  or  l)orrowing  largely  from 
thpir  facts,  as  pregnant  instances,  remarkable  phenomena  and 
similes,  in  order  to  make  this  remote  region  illustrate  its  own 
sphert*,  tliough  properly  they  do  not  Ix'long  to  it.  Philowphv 
bus  eno\\«\\  \o  <Vv\  viVviv  nsX^-oX,  xvysJ^-s  ^'circaa  thu  subjt»ct-matwr 
ftT\d  conleiiU  oi  *\Xa  ov?w  yccvv\x\i»^'w\:!^^s^^^ift^>^^ 
it  by  any  cx\i\wck*i<i>3A  ^«i<\ivtfi^* 
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Now,  to  those  four  forms  or  sources  of  a  higher  rcTclatiou^ 
both  internal  and  estcmal.  a  fifth  rcnuiins  to  be  added.    It  con- 
Blitalt^s.  as  it  were,  their  common  bond  of  uniou — ihe  ceno* 
^  which,  converging  and  coming  into  couLict,  tliey  ext^rcise  a 
□uituiil  iiiHueDco,  Mid  adjusting  and  accommodating  thcnu 
M.-lvc';  to  one  Dnothci',   combine  in  liTiug  uniou  and  jK-rfeot 
humimi} .     This  we  would  deeiguato  by  the  gonerul  nume  of 
t  rt'ii'Liiioii  of  otcmal  love.     But  a  rcvehttion  of  elenial  lore 
111  man.  unit   not  merely  such  n  one  as  we  might  with  good 
.  isoa  ]>ruuouncc  nature  and  the  whok  creation  to  be.     Ajid 
I  I'Q  ufiii'ii  w«  say  m  tnaii,  we  do  not  mervly  mean  ther^y 
.(  h  a.~.  i-,  irvcaled  in  man's  instinctiTe  emotions  of  dcrotioa 
i.i:i.  but  that  nilher  which  speaks  out  iu  his  most 
ii  i.'ling,  and  in  his  profbundest  and  intt'tuwat  conr 
But  if  love  itself  is  nothing  but  the  puru  idea* 
;    npirit  and  essential  cuei^  of  all  tnu:  Life,  aiuL  , 
111'  that  which  is  highest  and  most  exalted,  thi 
revelation  of  love  be  pre-emiueady  the  subjefi 
'lie  philosophy  of  life.     For  it  is  even  the  rieh  a) 
litre  of  the  other  four  sacred  sources  of  divi_^ 
Out  of  it  therefore  all  higher  lite,  thought,  Gut^l 
'.  flows  into  the  soul  of  every  man  that  has  any  a  ~ 
i'lr  such  exalted  excellence.     This  remark,  mo 
:<  itly  determines  the  relation  which  both  laith  and 
according  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  it)  hold  in 
■  --Lience,  and  also  to  revelation  and  love,  though, 
'1  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  iuchootely  onu  in 
i  it  is  so  axed. 

<  i-i!cr  tuUy  to  work  out  and  complete  the  idea  i 

<  I  irding  to  all  those  cxtcnial  relations  which  w 
IV!  '           :  it  doivu,  it  wili  be  nc<'cssnry  to  examine  the  i 

1  ol'  this  idea  iu  their  internal  coherence,  and  oJ 
a  of  contrast  with  a  complete  evolution  of  the  s, 
1  error,  to  set  them  iu  the  fullest  and  clearest  light..  .  _ 
fie  hare   already  declared  and  enumerated  the  sevenlj 
all  and  degrees,  or  species  and  constituents  which  ti^ 
liikL'  up  scientific  knowledge.     Hrst  of  all,  there  ir  ' 
•::iiidiiig    and  explaining,  the  disccmiu^  and  tUi 
In  the  second  place,  comes  the  living  cogita 
ii)|dvtc  romprcheusiou  of  tlie  actual,  which  fonus  t 
-  -  e  of  BCtenttflc  knowledge,  if  not  its  vei^-  self;  I 
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Ithat  which  ia  closely  connected  therewith,  the  imme- 
'  1  and  recognition  of  truth,  and  an  inwanl 
certainty.  AJI  these,  however,  may  be  nuKc  at  1ms 
l  and  led  astray  by  the  principBl  of  thoee  Bdentific 
Iwhich  are  innate  in  man's  mind, — which  sometinei 
f  undcmiinp,  and  at  last  totoUy  subvert  and  deslnT 
:  of  all,  the  living  thought  is  often  conveitM 
iend  cogitation,  being  carried  awny  from  its  nattml 
m  towards  the  actual,  and  misled  to  on  unsnbetanliil 
I  of  empty  abstractions.  The  total  confiuton  of  idm 
Ithis  leads  to  is  fatal  to  all  distinctness  and  preciaaa  of 
landing,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  hare  a  cImi 
Irnent  and  correct  judgment  of  things.  And  thm,  is 
Vttomless  abyss,  the  lirm  foundation  of  actaal  trudi  and 
I  certainty  sinks  and  disappears  for  ever. 
Wy  one,  indeed,  of  the  four  fundamental  faculties  of  de 
I  mind  contains  in  itself  a  £iulty  disposition  and  per- 
1  ^'crm  of  a  special  and  precise  fonn  of  scientific  crmr, 
lestiibliahes  and  fully  developcs  itself  in  its  appropiiiite 
^,  and  which,  when  circumstances  are  &vourable,  ia 
d  shaped  into  a  system  of  ^Isehood.  It  ia  duefr 
Jvisible  consequences  of  its  further  development,  ua 
I  the  intrinsic  inconsistencies  in  which  it  is  involved  \ij 
Kuunded  assumption  from  which  it  originally  sets  out, 
nch  of  these  abortions  of  unsubstantial  and  empty 
liun  is  most  easily  detected.  And,  in  fact,  in  the  iusmj 
I  human  mind  and  philosophy,  and  even  of  mCMC 
.  the  essential  characters  of  these  leading  phaM 
lifific  aberration  are  only  too  distinctly  liable  to  liia 
■nti^mplates  that  great  intellectual  picture  with  an  ere 
¥led  by  prejudice. 

Tor  most  peculiar  to  the  reason,  nnd  which  in  its  do- 
ings up  almost  indigenously,  is  one  that  has  olreidf 
lequontly  mentioned — the  phantom,  vie.,  of  the  uncro- 
il,  or  the  delusion  of  absolute  necessity.     Now,  all  the 
|i  which  man's  knowledge  must  be  based  have  a  triji 
:  they  are  presented  to  him  frt>m  within,  from  abiffi. 
n  without.     But  the  reason,  which  is  the  faculty  of  tta 
'onnexion  of  ideas,  and  of  the  logical  necessity  yi)oA 
li  that  couucxiou.  otlen  quits  this  safe  and  eolid  gronnd 
Ity,  03  presented  to  it  in  threefold  cs^rience,  whethcK' 
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rerelotioD  and  history,  or  of  natural  science,  »nd  resting  en- 
tirely on  itscIC  tries  to  build  excluaively  on  its  own  fbunda- 
tion.  Wtenever,  therefore,  it  attempts  this  impossibility,  it 
inTariably  copies  the  mathematical  method  of  dcmonstralion. 
And  so  there  immediately  springs  up  the  fcdse  semblance  of  a 
neocssary  knowled^.  As  the  &culty  of  logical  thinking,  tho 
reason  is  at  the  same  time  a  power  of  endless  pn^resaiTe 
development.  To  invent,  however,  to  create  and  to  produce, 
is  absoluUly  beyond  its  capacity.  And  it  forfeits  Ha  own 
rights,  whenever,  abandoning  the  puismtA  most  appropriate, 
mud  aligned  to  it  by  nature,  it  usurps  the  prerogatives  of  an 
inventive  and  productive  faculty,  and  thereby  gives  birth  to 
the  abortions  of  false  metaphysical  systems.  _ 

When,  however,  the  firm  basis  and  sure  principle  of  somvJ 
real  and  actual  &ct  is  once  given,  then  the  further  scientififfJ 
development,  derivation,  and  wider  deduction  from  this  finta 
IbandatioD  may  be  carried  illimitafaly  onwards.     There  exiatofl 
W)  ground  at  lul  why  we  should  wish  to  set  bounds  to  its  aArM 
Ttmce.     For  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should  perhaps  afterwards* 
discover  that  they  had  been  drawn  either  too  narrowly  or  too 
pmnaturely ;  as,  indeed,  has  already  been  too  often  done  in 
■lany  a  brimch  of  mathematical  science.     And,  even  becauae 
k  ia  exactly  in  malbcmaties  that  the  illimitable  procedure  of 
r-woentific  development  manifests  itself  most  signaUy  and  moat 
""'mtly,  and  is  at  the  same  time  not  inconsistent  with  the 
est  rigour  of  form  and  certainty,  if  only  it  originally  sets 
t  from  a  stable  principle  of  actual  reality,  this  science  will 
~  '  ih  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  and  pertinent  illnstfa- 
And,  indeed,  the  more  so,  as  the  prejudice  still  subsists 
9  minds,  that  the  first  foundation  of  mathematical 
M  an  original  invention  of  the  reason — a  pure  product 
e  internal  intuitions  of  tlie  intellect ;  and  that  this  science 
s  quite  apart  from  all  other  go-called  sciences  of  eipe- 
;.     But  in  its  first  development  and  acquisition,  this  is 
f  tax  from  being  the  case.      If  we  could  only  observe   in 
could  in  our  own  case  recoil  to  mind,  how  long  it 
a  child  can  actually  count  three,  or  clearly  separate 
B  itself  the  eitemal  objects  it  perceives,  or  can  Icam  to  dis- 
h  between  any  two  objects,  or  between  them  and  itseU^ 
11  be  forced  to  admit  iat  the  first  basis  of  enumeration 
empirical  origin,  and  that  it  is  on  such,  consequently. 
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that  all  mathomatical  science  is  built  and  founded.  Gcqbk-  « 
trical  lines  aiul  titrures  urc  properiy  nothuu^  more  than  nrai- 
bers,  or  the  fimibimental  aritlimetical  notional  fixed  in  cpHM 
and  invested  with  a  corporeal  shape,  and  therebr  rendeni 
risible.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual  to  re«*ard  the  lirst  princi- 
ples of  p?ometry — such  as  the  |)oint.  th(»  rij^j^t  line,  the  square, 
and  tlie  trianf;rk\  out  of  which  all  else  is  conipouiidt-d — a$  ia- 
dep(*n(U.'nt  of  exiM?rience.  and  exidtiuLT  absolutely  in  and  br 
thenisi>Ivi*s.  But,  in  truth,  these  primary  fiict^  of  seometiT 
oripnally  are.  without  except  ion.  hiniished  by  experience.  .\]iil 
even  if.  for  the  purposes  of  scii^nce.  they  are  advanced  in  a 
de^^rer  of  abstriiet  purity  and  of  notional  complotenes^.  vi'faich 
they  do  not  possi'ss  in  the  extenml  world  of  sensible  thins^. 
when*  thev  are  alwavs  combined  with  more  or  les**  of  jrr^? 
athnixturc*  or  of  imiHrfrciion.  thi-*  is  only  what  is  tho  civ*. 
in  exactly  tlio  siinu?  di'in"oc,  with  the  lirst  prineiijlts  oi  all 
othiT  i*x|HTiiin'nt;il  scii-ncos. 

A'*tn)nt>my  is  one  of  the  hiijhest  applit*ations  of  mathctua- 
tical  sfionoo,  whirli  in  it  is  ciimt'tl  to  its  highest  liTiiii*  of 
devflojMiit'nt.     Ihit  hen.*,  too.  the  latttT  has  srnm-n  tOi:F!ikT 
and  in  conininTi  with  natural  science.     The  coniplie:it.."U  snd 
elabonitc  calculation'*,  the  ap])r<iximate  hypotlu^ses  «»t'  mnthe- 
nnttical  astronomy,  an*  intimati'ly  intenvovcn  and  mixtl  '.ip 
with  manifold   sidcn^al    facts  and  ol>>ervations.       Proivrlv, 
thentoro.  and  riirlitlv  understoo«l,  mathematical  scienct*  ifrms 
no  fxri'ption  to  the  jr^'mnd  principle,  that  all  knowloiUre  is 
ha.<4(l  uj)on  expi'iitMice.  derivwl  fnmi  inward.  outwanL  or  il 
may  hv,  hii^her  p^-rceptions.     Cons»»qut'ntly  it  is  not  s.3  much 
in  kind  as  in  do^rn^e  that  it  is  cUstinLTuisheti  frt>m  other  ex- 
peri  mt-nt  a  1  sciv'net's.    We  on<rht  not.  however,  to  l).»nri't  thr^t  in 
ver\'  many  cast's  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to  n^d  life 
and  natuml  histor\',  it  is  not  so  much  a  nuiterial  scioncf  as 
rather  a  nit-re  ori:;m  and  instnunent  for  the  advancenunt  and 
fiirthcr  elal)oration  of  the  [nirticnlar  sciences  to  which  it  is 
a])pli(d.      ViewiMl  rchitively  to   a  liiiiher   phy^ic-.d  science, 
niatlu'niatics  do  but  f<jrm  thi*  mere  ouilino  and  articr.lation 
of  the  whole  stnietuie  or  t lie  inner  skeleton  of  the  wholy  '»*>lr 
of  natnn*:  or  nuher,  it  is  tlit*  hidden  ktv  and  nde  of  "^th vih  ot 
the  njarvc'n(»u*i  lan^rn-iire  <'f  iwolation.  and  of  that  othl.•r^>'i.sc 
hid'U'n  «'\i«*tenco  which  is  hen*  hrout^ht  to  the  lisrht.  and  which 
wc   caW  i\alu\*i— \X^a  mwvix  ^gc^sv^wtsax^  va.  >^ssi^.  ^iji  hi'^ber 
8}'inboUsn\. 
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In  order  to  guard  ogninst  thia  abuse  of  rcoeon,  to  which 
every  thinker  must  fed  himaeif  but  too  liable,  and  which  is 
■niftrtally  Acknowledged  to  be  possible,  it  has  been  thought 
Siifiicicat  to  di»tin<ruish  the  perversion  &om  the  right  appli- 
CAtioa  of  it  within  its  natural  and  due  limits.  With  thu 
view  it  bii8  been  uoiutained  that  tho  knowlcd^  and  certainty 
which  are  conceded  to  and  are  within  the  reach  of  man  are 
restricted  to  the  wnsible  world ;  while,  on  the  othor  lumd,  in 
ibe  suprasensibk  domtun,  all  ju^^ment  is  denied  to  renstu, 
Std  absolutely  all  knowledge  to  man.  But  this  position  is  very 
far  from  being  justifiable.  For  i^  as  we  maintain,  all  know- 
ledge is  really  imparled  from  aboire,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  gift 
or  rerelation,  its  measure  and  limits  cannot  be  determined  by 
my  of  anticipiition,  nor  in  truth  do  they  at  all  depend  upon 
■BD.  Such  liniits  rest  entirely  with  Him  from  whom  all  nna 
proceeded,  and  who  communicates  or  haa  communicated  1 
Hia  creatures  sererally  whaterer  it  is  His  will  t 
nicate  or  import  to  them,  <»'  absolatcly  to  enjoin  npau  the 
Bnt  this  revelation  and  communicatitm,  on  which  all  rctigi 
•ad  science  oltimately  rest,  being  once  given  mid  rccL-i\-e4i1 
leaaoB  aeed  not  by  any  means  be  excluded  from  the  supra*  1 
acnMble  domain.  On  the  eontrary,  it  ma^  in  a  certain  degiM  I 
lawfidly  co-opt-'talc  in  working:  o*>t  its  given  naatter,  and,  ti 
•  certain  ex^nt  and  under  certain  hmits,  may  even  judge  a 
it.  Indeed,  when  the  first  foundation  of  actual  reality  is 
given  and  (.established,  and  morvovcr  acknowledged  as 
that  the  use  and  employment  of  reason  is  no  less  legitimsti] 
here  thim  it  is  in  the  domain  of  the  sensible  world,  or  in  k 
■pectal  science  of  eitperience  directed  and  eoniined  to  terres- 
tiial  things.  What  is  meant  hereby,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
imilcrBtoocI,  will  best  appear  from  what  I  am  now  about  to 
«ld.  Though  theolt^y,  as  httle  os  religion  itwlf,  can  draw 
fixcltisivcly  from  or  rest  entirely  on  reason — for  thisi  wimld  be 
CUni  to  its  very  idea — still  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  eves 
highly  desirable,  that  theologj'.  in  its  proclical  npplicatiaa 
and  inetliud.  should  bo  thoroughly  rational.  l)y  tl  * 
alont.' wiil  it  be  able  to  guard  aguinstnot  only  a  pcroirious  c<A>  I 
fiBion  of  ideas  and  the  mistakes  of  &natical  enthunasm,  bnt  ] 
■lao  sU  unprofitable  disputes  and  the  absurd  bilterueiis  «' 
— imnnitj      And  thus,  under  the  prevailing  inducncc  of  ret 
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\  spirit  of  lore  &nd  concord  wfll  ootlivQ  aU  Ute  mint 
and  rancoroua  wotmds  of  coatTovcnial  ardoar. 
applicalioD,  therdbre,  and  external  tona,  «0  adeneB 
ftther,  t«  speak  generally,  ought  to  be,  ntioDal ;  eota 
lit  cannot  derive  its  eut^ect-matter  fifcnn  reaaoo,  bv 
kay  depend  upon  it  in  this  respect.  For  wbeaenr 
ImpU  to  produce  the  latter  out  of  herself,  dte  inmi' 
nvcs  birth  to  the  metaphysical  phantom  cf  nWH» 
Lnd  of  absolute  knowledge,  or  that  &lae  iHiwiiii  tt 
Ivhich  sets  up  an  identical  dualism  and  intzinsc  uaitf 
metaj  being  and  necessary  thought,  as  the  two  iaia- 
I  connected  forms  or  species  of  the  one  eternal  caeMS  ' 
nuperior  to  and  higher  than  both,  oontnins  in  itadf  tfaB 
m  ground  of  alt  existence  and  of  all  conaciouBMi. 
Ithis  illusion,  the  idea  of  a  personal  Dei^  natnii^ 
1  the  ground.  It  is  all  too  low  and  too  mean  lor  tM 
Huceptiona  of  this  imaginary  phantom  of  reaaon.  No- 
ll would  observe  by  the  way,  has  thla  illusory  gyston. 
Is  utterly  fatal  to  the  truth,  been  carried  out  with  tfotii 
nf  consequence,  or  set  forth  with  such  masterly  poum 
Isition.  as  in  the  works  of  Spinosa.  In  this  Tiew  of  the 
lnd  things,  however,  we  have  two  forma  of  a  neccmiy 
ft,  running,  indeed,  continually  parallel  to  etKJi  other, 
flrer  becoming  perfectly  coincident.  Acoordingly.  no 
lof  it  has  ever  been  able  to  attain  to  a  general  recog- 
Knd  reception.  For,  notwithstanding  that  perfect  an- 
Kbility  is  essential  to  this  tiew,  being  deeply  inwonn 
hole  eyelem,  and  running  through  its  most  delicMe 
tnd  reaching  to  its  inmost  corners ;  each  new  master 
Lcmatical  certainty  in  this  method  of  negation  Bad 
Itic  nullity  seeks  the  cause  of  the  obacurity  in  tome 
nual  defect  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  Uie  cxposi- 
Jit.  Accordingly,  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  make 
lightly  changed  turn  and  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
"  ->  come  forward  as  the  inventor  and  founder  of  la 
lew  fiiibric  of  truth ;  whereas,  in  truth,  his  new  form 
Kthod  arc  fundamentally  the  very  same  delusion  of  a 
mtional  semblance  of  logical  necessity  that  formed  the 
■ion  of  the  old  and  condenmed  systems.  Hon*eTer 
I  the  outward  garb  of  language  and  phraseology  WJ 
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J  varied  la  the  course  of  centuries,  etill  the  e 
incd  identical  and  free  from  change, 
ven  if  the  necessary  connexion  of  these  two  m 
bjective  eiugt£ncc  and  subjective  consciousness,  whidi 
Uel  with  each  other,  should  be  conceived  of,  sometrhat 
1  idea  of  Leihniti,  as  a  pre-established  harmony, 
;  as  such  its  origin  in  a  personal  Cod;  still,  b;  this 
cnt  recognition  of  the  sovereign  hand  of  omnipotence 
and  guiding  the  whole  creation,  it  is  only  in  the 
form  that  it  is  relieved  from  the  objection  of 
Far,  fundamentally,  this  theory  reeoli'cs  itself 
the  mechanism  of  an  intrinsicatty  blind  ncccssi^, 
OS  of  which  the  two  clocks,  as  it  were,  set  originally 
f  by  the  supreme  artist,  run  on  for  ever  and  agree, 
B  otherwise  they  have  no  sort  of  connexion  or  contact. 
b  a  theory  evidently  furnishes  no  true  solution  of  the  diffi- 
,  and  leads  to  no  satisfactory  result.  Quite  different 
1  this  is  the  true  inner  unity,  which,  however,  is  no  mere 
mess — the  true  living  harmony,  which,  however,  is  no  pre> 
"  '  ed  one — between  the  eitenial  sensible  world  of  nature 
jiner  coQccptiooal  world  of  the  consciousness,  as  con* 
d  from  the  position  of  life,  and  of  a  philosophy  which 
B  its  Eourec  and  foundation  from  life  itself.  According 
view,  everything  in  the  outward  reality  of  corporeal 
ce  is  truly  and  properly  animated,  ensouled,  and  even 
Or,  at  least,  life  is  the  source  from  which  both  the 
temal  object  of  material  existence  and  the  inner  thought,  life, 
nsciousnese,  alike  take  their  rise — in  this  one  conunim 
1  of  life,  that  which  exists  and  that  which  u  conscious 
n,  tt^thor  and  are  fiised  into  one.  The  whole  nf  the  sup- 
1  coutrarie^  falls  at  once  to  the  ground;  and  nothing 
ls  but  a  certain  difference  of  d^jee  or  steps  of  transition 
i.  fluctuation  from  one  state  to  another,  similar  to  tliat  be- 
I  life  and  death,  sleeping  and  waking.  What  we  call 
existence  is  merely  the  visihle  appearance  of  a  thought,  it  is 
the  external  expression,  the  corporeal  shape  of  on  inner  life. 
No  doubt  this  inner  and  hidden  life  of  nature,  when  contrasted 
with  the  perfectly  clear  and  free  consciousness  of  man,  or 
BtUl  more,  when  compared  with  a  higher  and  superior  being, 
appears  perfectly  unconscioua.  SiA,  m.  tojStx,  x^-  ini^*-  ^»*.  mi 
be  eaaaidered  a«  being  (dwKjft  aai  saSaxA-s  »mJo-"i  '-'^  Nw"*^  "^ 


was  not  M  oripnlly.    Wee^rirtnAertoc^ilmilattA 
and  ocmwdoiiBioas  iiUflb  iMnre  Uoi  n^ 


imBiiiien,  ortnikee;  Hidevenif  ipe  vmt  namMittik 


iliff  aod  rigid  witli  Ml«l  deali^  stffi  U  k  not  wim  ti«l  iBi& 


llHit  we  mqr  1m^  i90i^  It  as  boag  m  m 
of  re-aaralBeniiiff f  tiKMi|^  iadoadi  it  be  vciji  frr  ■  ^ 
beiag  fliDj  awake.  And,  ia  tradi,  m  Bnm*a  moit  ps- 
IwdT  duwiajped  uuiieiifwifai»  do^  w«  not  tnoe 
r*******  ■i^*«p"«'*»»*^^^  belwaai  deepiagaiid  wakiai^ 
*  thinkiag^  meaMfj  aad  oUmoa,  bUwum  tiw  fbfl 


flav  flK  VDiQiBnteBGiiiSa  fffliawfftpaaiiyai 
liuit  aigfat  of  6crar  Hid  of  oanoMMa  tiiat  faiiiil  be  diipaMd, 
ubidi  conflidiag  opimoot,  with  their  paaeioua  and  eoamlU 
eatioiia,  cast  orer  the  human  mind?    Li  truth,  no  abeoute 


line  of  dcmaroation,  no  irnpnimehlr  baxrier,  aobeuta.  On  the 
eontiary,  there  are  anmbeiiefli  points  of  contact  aad  etepi 
of  tianation  easy  enoagh  to  tnoe  from  the  state  of  a  HTbg 
and  wakefnl  oonscioaaiesB  into  that  of  deep,  or  of  an  appa- 
zently  total  rigidity  and  mnnbness.  Siriedy  and  aecanrtrfy 
yaking,  howei^r,  there  it,  aooordiur  to  this  view  of  Ufe,  no 
iiKh  thui^  as  death;  there  is  only  a  nnetoation  and  Taristka 
of  life  through  itssereral  transitory  fenna.  Still  we  mast  aot 
fiorget  that,  relatirely  to  the  present  staite  of  things,  all  of  thne 
Cocms  cannot  be  regarded  as  transitory.  In  nature  itself,  how- 
ever,  death  has  no  eiiwtenoe, «.  e.,  death  is  neither  essential  nor 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  bronght  in  afterwards,  and  inddea- 
tally,  into  ereation.  And  indeed,  fiir  man  especially,  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul  ferms  not  only  an  article  of  the  creed  of 
a  higher  hope,  bat  it  is  also  a  visible  fret  of  nature,  an  indis- 
pntable  trutn  of  history,  that  everywhere  plainly  and  lond^ 
announces  itsel£  This  hypothesis  of  a  real  vitality,  inhereat 
in  all  the  forms  of  existence,  which  we  may  ver^  properly  tenn 
the  only  hypothesis  of  feeling  which  t^e  living  truth  admits  oC 
was,  inaaoent  times,  the  general  creed  of  nature,  enforced  b^ 
the  universal  feeling  of  »>^"V»4,  and  originaUy  held  by  sU 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  in  mc3em  times  that  the 
one-sided  sagacity  of  an  elaborate  and  artificial  science  his 
drawn  this  strong  line  of  demaroation  between  thought  and 
entity,  and  tbex^sj  VaA  \o  %i  \A\ai.  ^ii>gkyTvi-i\^  ^  With.  No 
aooner,  ibgrelw»>  W>  wi»rni».  aa^ 
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from  their  common  root  of  life,  and  thereby  forced  asmider 
from  each  other,  than,  with  a  view  of  filling  up  the  great  gap 
between  them,  the  deceptive  rationalism  of  an  irrefiragable 
chain  of  destiny,  and  a  necessary  predetermination  of  all 
things,  took  the  place  which  life  had  formerly  held,  but  from 
which  it  had  been  forcibly  expelled. 


END  OF  LECTUEE  YUI* 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Akoko  the  widely  diversified  fonns  and  ever  new  appGei* 
tions  under  which  the  rational  system  of  absolute  knonvd^ 
and  necessary  connexion  is  wont  to  exhibit  itself  from  time  to 
time,  some  are  occasionally  found  in  which  the  first  fbondatiOB 
is  not  established  in  that  mathematical  form,  and  that  ligoar 
of  demonstration  which  marks  all  the  subsequent  steps  oftiie 
^rstematic  edifice.  In  a  few  systems,  at  least,  leason,  as 
the  faculty  of  the  subjective  Ego,  is  expressly  assumed  to  be  an 
intrinsic  fact  of  the  consciousness.  And  this  is  done,  appa- 
rently, in  the  very  same  way  that  in  the  philosophy  which 
sets  out  from  life  itself,  the  theory  of  the  consciouaiess,  or 
the  development  of  the  notion  thereof,  commences  with  some 
such  fact  of  the  inward  cogitation,  as  a  first  principle  given 
and  established  by  internal  experience.  But  the  question, 
whether  in  any  rationalistic  system  this  assumption  be  really 
meant — in  which  case  the  whole  system  would  be  to  be  re- 
garded as  purely  a  science  of  experience^— or  only  apparentlv, 
being  adopted  for  some  secondarj-  object,  will  be  quickly  de- 
termined as  the  development  of  the  entire  system  proceeds.  A 
few  characteristic  remarks,  both  simple  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, will  soon  enable  us  to  decide  this  point.  If,  as  regards 
the  form,  under  the  g^se  of  a  mathematical  method  of  demon- 
stration it  immediately  introduces  the  old  ontological  confusion 
of  unintelligible  abstractions,  we  may  assiune  it  as  highlv  pit>- 
bable,  nay,  set  it  doym  as  certain,  that  in  spite  of  its  ditferent 
shape  and  bearing,  it  is  essentially  the  same  invariable  error 
of  identical  thought  and  unconditional  being  that  is  set  forth 
in  such  a  system.  But  the  token  by  which  such  scientific 
fatalism  most  surely  and  infallibly  reveals  itself  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  system.  We  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  presence 
wherever  the  existing  state  of  life  and  consciousness,  which  is 
merely  accidental,  and  by  no  means  its  original  one,  is  proved, 
or  rather,  by  a  pretended  demonstration,  is  set  forth  as  its 
necessary  eondiXAoti. 
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deatli,  such  as  the  latter  exists  at  present  in  nature,  and  vb  ich, 
in  all  ita  various  fomiB,  coming  and  going  like  night  and  day, 
ulcepiog  and  waking,  ebb  and  flood,  affects  not  the  individual 
only  but  theanhole  human  race,  must,  according  to  truth,  be 
ever  regarded  aa  a  perpetually  changing  event,  aBBUming 
tnauifold  dliferent  shapes,  and  being  riuiously  modified  by  tlie 
influence  of  human  freedom.  And  not  even  for  the  pmposea 
of  Bciencc  is  it  allowable  to  eee,  in  what  is  but  a  ttanaitoiy 
stale  of  the  present  constitution  of  things,  an  eternal  and 
inunutable  law;  nor  in  its  application  to  the  individual  cases 
of  actual  life,  to  assume  a  necessary  predetermination  re- 
■oltiiig  from  some  indissoluble  chain  of  destiny. 

Moreover,  this  illusory  phantom  of  the  unconditionfll— 
that  peculiar  error  of  the  reason  whenever  it  is  unduly  applied 
■od  left  wholly  to  itself — and  the  semblance  of  rationality 
which  arises  thereout  in  a  predetenuined  and  indissoluble 
CDCluiinment  of  all  events  and  phenomena,  is  not  confined  to 
the  domain  of  science  and  its  inner  world  of  thought.  In 
poetry,  under  the  notion  of  destiny,  it  holds  a  prominent  and 
tvmarkable  position.  In  the  tragedy  of  the  ancients  espe- 
cially, it  comes  before  us  in  peculiar  splendour  and  majes^, 
as  the  blind  fate  of  on  iron  necessity.  Since  then  this  notion, 
Ibaiigfa  in  itself  and  originally  nothing  but  a  mere  delusioD, 
hii'4  V'-'t.  through  an  almost  universal  belief  in  its  reali^.  ac- 
quiii-'d  :ind  exercised  for  centuries  a  fearfiil  power  over  the 
"  men,  it  cannot  of  course  be  omitted  or  refuted  a 
1  truly  artistic  view  and  portraiture  of  hfe.  This 
T  of  the  general  constitution  of  things,  thoroughly  and 
'  r  tragic  as  it  is.  must  ever  remain  intrinsically  nnd 
iaily  heathen.  But  even  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
^e  art  stand  a  full  degree  below,  or  at  least  hold  a  somewhat 
"  lOte  position  to,  the  epic  songs  and  lays  of  the  oldest 
:.  For  this  rich  and  copious  slrcom  of  primal  and 
il  recollections  is  the  source  from  which  every  other  form 
■ybranchesoffandderivesitsinspiredwatera;  theli\-ing 
^of  its  billowB,  as  they  swee]i  along  with  full  and  undivided 
M,  bean  with  it  all  the  magic  treasures  of  fancy;  and 
a  tlw  vmrld-encircling  ocean,  with  its  ever^changing  undulo- 
■nj>,  it  flows  around  all  the  ages  and  epochs  of  nature  nnd  bn- 
««nitj-.  'llie  epos,  in  short,  is  poesy  itself..  In  it  pre-eminently 
*^  vay  essence  of  poetry  is  present,  and  there  also  are  it» 

W: 3« 
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truest  manifefltfttkniB.  Every  other  foim  of  poetic  aiteoB- 
stitutes  but  a  special  kind,  and  aa  compared  with  tlu  pat 
arif^nal  is.  00  to  speak,  a  mixed  or  npplied  poetnr.  For  ii 
the  same  way  that  music  is  an  art  of  longing,  wh&e  tbe  oil 
of  figure  are  the  channels  in  which  the  highest  enthosiHa 
for  visible  beauty  expresses  itself;  ao  poosy  ii  the  \m^ 
reflection  of  the  world  as  it  is  mimred  on  the  eveAmm^ 
love-stream  of  eternal  recollection.  But  enthusiabia  iawi- 
ablv  attaches  itself  to  something  positive.  On  this 
it  IS  that  the  plastic  arts  are  intrinsically  of  two  kind 
tially  diflerent  in  character.  While  m  heathen  hcsatf  pn* 
dominati's  in  the  statuary  and  buildings  of  ancient  tiaiMi  1 
spirit  of  ChristiAn  inspiration  is  no  lesa  visible  and  decidedlj 
appartiit  in  modem  ]>ainting  and  architecture.  And  in  sane 
depree  tliis  remark  applies  to  dramatic  poetry:  for  in  in 
inner  spirit  and  churaeter,  encroacliing.  a£»  it  were,  into  die 
domain  of  the  plastic  art,  it  forms  a  peculiar  species  of  mixed 
p(H'tr)'.  But  in  e])ic  |XH'try,  in  tlie  same  \«-ay  that  all  sticans 
liow  into  and  coinniin^le  in  the  ocean,  all  e<xitrasts  «e 
softened  off  and  dissolved,  and  in  a  true  and  genuine  epic 
poem  tlic  ancient  mythology*  must  not  impret^s  us  as  hcathec 
-—or,  at  least,  this  clmrocter  must  not  there  be  so  di»tinrth 
appiinmt  as  it  is  in  Cireeian  tragedy.  Kverv  age  that  enjoys 
a  hi^h  civilisation  and  a  rare  degree  of  iutclleetuol  enlij^teii- 
ment,  even  though  it  has  not  lost  all  relish  for  noble  sud 
ori^^inal  poetr>\  ap|)lies  itself  first  and  preferably  to  thofc 
mixed  forms  which  allow  of  art  attaining  to  its  freest  dcre- 
lo]>nient,  and  in  wliich  it  frequently  arrives  at  the  hiriirkt  of 
exet'Ueiiec.  Wlien,  however,  during  the  reign  of  the  cold 
poetry  of  the  head,  ,the  tragic  \-iew  of  the  world  and  thinp 
man  i firsts  itself  no  longer  in  the  grand  style  of  free  inventiac. 
but  intenveaves  and  works  itst^lf  up  witt  some  artificial  and 
elabonitc  pictiux*  of  prosaic  rcjility,  the  impression  it  leaves  is 
doubly  {Kiinful;  closing  for  the  most  port  with  some  mcnl- 
izin^  inaxim  of  a  Uiuefld  scepticism.  And  in  the  place  of 
that  ^'nuine  poi'tical  truth  which  marked  the  deep  and  pn^- 
nant  feelings  of  ancient  poesj',  of  wliich  scarce  a  tnice  is  heie 
to  be  found,  we  liave,  on  the  whole,  nothing  but  tlie  scientifr 
illusion  of  some  empty  notion  or  the  deep  but  bitter  feeling  « 

lu  \^ie  ^'\ko\Q  ^kiT\c^%  q1  ^^  ^aaffTtSXA  v:ct.<n&  of  science* 
of  \s\\\c\i  some  one  ^Qtni  ^"t  ^*0&ct  S&  ^^^s^^Si^asx  \fe  ^b^^^w*^ 
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_  r  fTfeot  £iGultieH  of  the  tnind,  nod  which,  though  aat  aa  an 
incviUible  and  iiremediiibli!  limitation  of  it,  }'et  still  aa  a 
defcctivi;  tendency  and  on  Ijtrpditaiy  germ  of  dc\iation,  is 
there  iudtgCDuus  and  domesticated, — omoii^  all  thc&o  varioos 
Sxaa  of  error,  the  dec<rptivc  phaiitoia  of  the  uiiconditionaj, 
the  seeming  identity  of  necessiuy  being  and  absolute  thinking 
and  knowing,  ium  been  shown  to  belong  especially  to  the 
reason  wheneTer.  quitting  the  ri^t  rood,  it  refuses  to  confine 
its  operations  within  their  due  limits.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever,  of  tluit  cIo«e  coocateiiution  and  mutual  influence  which 
perrudes  all  the  difibrcnt  forms  and  species  of  man's  intcU 
lectiuU  development,  I  deemed  it  anything  but  superfiuoiu  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  det,  that  mis  system  of  necessity,  or 
IB  other  words,  this  scientific  fatalism,  plays  a  reiy  essential 
port  in  the  jxicticsl  view  of  things,  and  to  notice  the  sli^)e3  it 
there  as.iumes.  And  just  as  this  delusion  of  the  reason,  which 
has  gireu  rise  to  so  many  thlse  systems,  [which,  however,  are 
but  one,  since  they  do  but  repeat  in  different  forms  one  aitd 
the  same  eiror  of  the  absolute.)  has  had  a  powerfid  cfibct 
cren  on  poeti^-,  baring  exercised  a  great  and  decided  iik- 
flocDce  on  the  internal  constitution  of  the  tragic  drama,  so, 
in  s  similar  numner,  there  is  a  peculiar  species  of  scicntifie 
error  which  owes  its  oiigin  to  the  foculty  of  iniagiiuitioa. 
Now,  OS  might  weU  be  expected,  wherever  tbb  inventive  and 
productivu  faculty  directs  itself  exclusively  to  the  side  of 
prosaic  reality  and  to  palpable  corporeal  phcnomrtia,  this 
iTTor,  and  the  erroneous  scientific  system  to  whicli  it  gives 
I  .  have,  above  all  others,  a  dry,  meagre,  and  grosc^y  mote- 
I'bttracter.  Those  lovely  illusions  of  a,  laney  innocently 
'  ing  with  emblems  and  figures,  which  most  immL'diately 
!]■  to  our  mind  while  speaking  of  an  error  pccidiar  to 
thai  province  of  the  imagmation,  ijthough  purely  scientifio"^ 
I  am  olludiug  to  the  fhlndous  world  and  imaginary  deities  of  I 
ancient  mythology — these  furnish  but  little,  Jf  any,  obstacle  | 
in  the  way  of  science  and  of  the  acquisition  of  physical 
truth.  Considered,  therefore,  in  this  light  alone  they  would 
scarcely  demand  a  place  in  our  present  disquisitions.  For  the 
whole  of  them  possess  for  us  oidy  a  certain  degree  of  poetical 
bvth :  or  at  most  perhaps  a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  search 
Buiy  discover  in  tbem  a  symbobcid  Hignification,  which  is  ub> 
iQiibtedly  full  of  grave  meaning,  aiiiTiietrianiia '111.  w»Sm.*«i* 
2  a.  2 
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true.  Bat  the  caM  was  TerjdifRexent  with  the  anaenlitei- 
Belvefl.  Aiid  on  this  accoimt,  when  heatheniflm  was  die  preniU 
ing  fidth,  a  lively  oppositioii  was  raised  against  them.  Altai 
law  of  morals  and  philosophy,  with  indiseriminatmg  eeane 
would  hare  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  national  mydiologr. 
Bight  and  just  as  this  oensure  maj  appear  to  ns,  so 6r aiit 
was  directed  against  the  arbilranr  fictions  or  grosslT  seaaal 
features  of  these  fitbles,  stiU  it  is  unpoaaiUe  to  ooncor  wilkit 
totally  and  entirely.  Occasionally  the  point  of  view  wai  tika 
too  narrowly  and  too  exdusiTely.  Moreover,  it  is  imdmiiMc 
that  these  ancient  objectors  did  not  sufficiently  recogniie  tk 

Smbolical  meaning  of  their  own  mythology.     And  in  hdL, 
ey  were  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  take  such  t  sancy 
of  the  whole  cycle  of  legends  among  difi^rent  natiou,  as 
would  alone  enable  them  to  trace  their  conmion  histoncil 
connexion.     And  even  if  in  some  single  points  they  undff' 
stood  and  gave  due  weight  to  this  symbolical  sigmficsiMT, 
occasiomdly  making  use  of  it  themselves,  it  was  only  as  a  moe 
intellectual  amusement,  or  with  the  narrow  object  of  iDv- 
trating  some  occasional  ethical  discussion  of  limited  interest 
But  a  fiir  wider  and  more  extensive  view  of  antiquity  Hes  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  hii$tor>'  in  its  comprehensive  survey  now  tikei 
in  almost  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.     Modem  inqoiiv, 
therefore,  with  its  vast  erudition,  its  patient  observatioa  and 
quickness  of  ap])rehen8ion,  has  succeeded  in  establijshing  more 
completely  than  heretofore,  the  general  truth  of  this  sjmbo* 
iical  basis  of  ancient  mythology.     And  by  this  means  it  bai 
been  able  to  trace  the  inner  threads  of  a  higher  truth  wfaidi 
lay  concealed  within  those  fictions,  and  were  the  source  U 
their  vitality ;  for  it  was  from  such  a  beginning  of  truth  tint 
they  originally  set  out,  however  widely  in  their  subsequent 
course  and  groTi-th  they  may  have  de'\'iated  therefrom.    In- 
deed, if  it  is  allowable,  on  the  groimd  that  the  true  religkn 
must  from  the  very  first  have  been  one  and  the  same,  to  give 
the  name  of  Christianilr  to  the  simple  religion  of  the  fint 
men  and  great  saints  of  the  primicval  world,  then  may  ire 
weU  '\'enture  to  assert  that  a  vein  of  Christianity  and  df  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  runs  through  and  ever  and  anoa 
manifests  itself  on  the  very  surface  of  heathenism  and  in  its 
ae\CT;i\  Tiv\<i\cTVi%.     NsA,\svtsuth-,  it  would  be  anvthingbot 
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1  not  ^" 

tpcc- 
;  and 

as  «]^H 


1  expressions,  the  sinuous  ftnd  intricate  eourse  of  tha. 
1  in  its  manifold  development,  as  it  pursued  every 
1  took  up  the  most  oppoHite  positions  in  order  to. 
r  and  contemplate  the  truth.     However,  this  ChriBtiani^, 
e  primieval  world,  even  where  it  kept  itself  free  and  pui     ' 
:  all  admixture  of  fiction  and  distortion,  can  only  I 
rded  as  a  Christianity  in  anticipation.     Or,  pcrhape.  i 
f  look  upon  it  as  an  ascending  prt^ression  (though  i 

idvancing,  but  marked  with  many  an  apparent 
recession,  or  even  many  a  void  interval  of  expec- 
D,)  up  to  the  last  term  of  consummation  in  the  i-isible  and 
il  manifestation ;  just  as,  on  the  other  haud,  Christianity,. 
e  that  epoch,  may  appear  to  the  historical  inquirer  as  ^ 
aiding  scries,  if  not  in  its  definite  form  and  shape  o 
al  development,  yet  certainly  in  the  inward  moral  » 
it  and  the  power  of  a  living  bilh. 

low  a  matter  pretty  generally  admitted,  and  which  is 

r  daily  gaining  a  wider  concuirence,  that  in  those 

,  which  at  the  first  glance  appear  the  mere  sportive 

■tions  of  &ncy,  there  is  even  contained  many  a  beau- 

I  hieroglyphic  of  nature  and  of  natural  truth.     A  brief. 

ion   to  the  fact,  therefore,   will   suffice  for  our  general 

',  which  calls  upon  us  to  notice  it  just  so  far  only  as  ia 

Mary  to  make  our  survey  of  the  human  mind  and  its. 

lopmcnt  complete. 

pow,  if  it  should  be  demanded  of  us  psychologically  to 

it  of  and  to  discuss  at  length  all  the  delusions  of  the  fanoy, 

ft  should  indeed  open  for  ourselves  a  wide  field  of  labour. 

nrould  rival  that  of  the  ancients  in  their  treatises  on  the 

nble  &llacie8  of  It^e,  and  the  illegitimate  forms  of  its. 

I — : — ,^  ^.jjj,  [],p  different  rules  for  avoiding  and  dctect- 

it  in  truth,  the  psychological  illusions  of  the 

n  actual  life  are  no  less  numerous  nor  less  diversified  in 

■  manifestation  than  the  differences  of  individual  chA- 

,  which  are  incalculable.       And  as  to    those    logical 

1  the  other  hand,  which  relate  solely  to  the  tonn. 

mentation,  the  consideration  of  them  will  bo  most  pro- 

y  attached  to  those  branches  of  science  which  concern 

■  I»rlicular  province  of  life  in  which  they  sevcnUly  occur.. 

irever  useful  for  the  purposes  of  practice  a  detailed  analysis 

1  dissection  of  them  may  be,  \X.  nKNcfiii^iiwt  \«a  -^^iESc^ 
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without  the  limits  of  onr  present  specnlatioiis.  Br  tdotifie 
errors,  which,  as  arising  from  a  natural  disposition  and  exciliB^ 
caxisc  in  the  fundamental  fiicuhiea  of  the  human  coosoobs- 
ness.  deserve  to  be  called  innate,  must  be  imderstood  noae 
but  those  essentially  fidsc  riews  of  tlie  whole  couidtutin 
of  thin^,  or  such  scientific  systems  which  result  from  toot 
one-sided  tendency  or  perrerted  application  of  tiie  pria- 
cipal  powers  of  man's  mind.  We  are  not  therefore  coi- 
cemed  at  present  with  the  poetic  fimcy  and  the  psTdM- 
logical  delusions  of  this  fiicxdty.  It  can  01117  be  with  an  imgi- 
nation  that  has  exclusiTely  given  hiielf  up  to  a  tdeotifie 
direction  that  we  can  have  to  do  in  diecussmg  the  quesdcn: 
What  false  system,  and  what  error  in  science  generaUr.  or  'm 
physical  scirace  especially,  can  have  proceeded  from  a  pcr- 
verti^i  use  of  this  faculty  of  fancy  ?  This,  it  appears  to  mc 
can  bo  no  other  than  the  well-known  materialism — ^the  atomis- 
tic xivvi  of  nature,  and,  what  is  so  closely  connected  with  it, 
that  atomistic  thinkinj^  whose  deadening  character  is  for  more 
dan^rous  and  fatal  to  philosophy  than  that  much  denied 
"  system  (^f  nature,"  *  which  for  the  most  part  has  outKvcd  its 
day,  and,  in  its  former  shape  at  least,  is  obsolete  and  out  of 
fiishion.  lliis  atomistic  >'icw  of  nature  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  rt^jranlcd  as  or  explainiHl  bj'  an  error  of  the  reason.  For 
the  n\'ison  seeks  everj'wlicre  for  an  absolute  unity.  But  di«c 
imaj^inniy  atoms,  out  of  which  aU  is  compo5>ed  and  com- 
pounded, are  infinite  in  multiplicity.  Amon^  them  there  is 
nothinji:  like  unity.  All  thcTc  is  e^-er  dissolving  it«elf,  and  fnHiBg 
asunder  into  an  inmmierable  multitude  of  separate  individuals. 
Neither  can  it  be  termed  an  error  of  the  understanding;  ftr 
the  latter  docs  not  universally,  or  even  princijwUy,  cmpbr 
itself  M'ith  such  anatomical  dissections  and  mutilations.  It 
labours  rather  before  all  thinj^  to  understand,  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  to  seize  the  inner  meaning,  to  fathom  the 
true  sij^nificancc.  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  thererv  essence 
in  its  true  spirit  and  meaninjj.  Hut  all  this,  as  it  implies 
a  living  i)rineiple,  is  also  applicable  to  such  alone.  MTiere 
there  is  neither  life  nor  spirit,  there  there  is  nothing  to  uader- 
stand.  These  simple  minute  corpuscles  of  nature,  or  these  in- 
divisible particles  of  the  universe,  as  furnishing  the  foundation 
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i  principle  of  the  collective  world  of  nature  and  of  eeaetf 
nkt  fbnn  on  inciplicaUe  nnd  unintellijj^blt!  aggrcgnte^ 
tat,  in  ilict,  the  dissection  and  anatomy  of  the  visible  objecV 
^Iftsner  has  never  vet  suceeedt'd  in  reochinw  these  inlimtclf 
t  primal  partick'8  of  existence.  On  tbe  eontrary,  tM 
1  onalpria  of  bodies  torminatM  in  oertain  living  de- 
'  a  wholly  volatile  nature,  which  defy  and  elude  all 
»  and  material  mauipidations.  The  whole  hypothesis, 
I.  must  be  held  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary;  it  lit  alto- 
u  unfounded  tictioo.  It  is  no  doubt  highly  nn poetical, 
'  ing  but  &neifiil ;  nay,  rather,  it  is  fatal  both  to  life 
y,  but  ft  fiction  it  ia  nevertbele«s.  And  on  this 
its  origut  vctTist  be  ascribed  to  the  imagination.  It 
efore  in  t^iis  ecnse,  »nd  relatirely  to  ibis  fhct,  that  I 
amcrted  that  when  once  the  im^inotion — the 
!  imagination,  that  ie — applied  itself  to  palpable 
ini  phenomena,  then  the  error  that  it  would  give 
wotud  be  a  dry  and  meagre  production  of  a  groialy 
il  natnre.  I  might  almoat  call  it  an  imafi^ation  of 
I.  inasmoch  as  the  whole  of  it  is  founded  on  the  dreajy 
is  that  all  in  dcail  and  UfelcfiS.  and,  in  this  rcapeet,  n 
la  BO  directly  with  that  ancient  and  once  univeraally  dif^ 
'  af  nature  which  we  so  lately  spoke  of  aa  leachiiw 
visible  universe,  and  fveu  in  the  external  ui9 
I  world,  notwithstanding  its  appearance  of  death, 
mimated,  lii-ing,  and  ensouled.  Further  to  com* 
XI  reftite.  the  atomistic  theory,  would  be  inconsia- 
h  our  jiresent  object ;  that,  loo,  is  a  duty  which  belongs 
r  to  what  is  properly  natural  philosophy.  Moreover, 
old  be  a  supcrfluauB  tusk ;  for  a  truly  living  philosophy  of 
.  based  on  a  very  dill'ercnt  position,  and  taking  br 
aa  long  since  and  almost  everywhere  taken  tha 
place  of  tbie  hypothesis,  which,  as  it  kills  the  spirit,  so  it  difr 
honours  nature.  One  historical  fact  connected  with  the  thecsT 
is,  faowe^~er,  deserving  our  notice.  Leibnitx,  we  know,  opposM 
to  these  atoms  of  Epicurus,  as  the  conitituente  of  all  things, 
hia  own  moniuls,  as  so  many  living  and  ensouled  unities. 
While,  however,  by  ihLi  etpf^ent,  thia  great  thinker,  and  in 
his  way.  truly  exalted  spirit,  retained  the  same  idea  of  univer- 
ml  and  atomistic  decon^iosition,  he  did  but  reveal  thereby,  &• 
in  Bo  many  other  instances,  that  feD,ttue  oi\na  dosiiaRMsf^'m& 
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enabled  liim,  by  a  sort  of  balf  lejectiaii  o£^  balf  oQudfinee 
at,  error,  to  put  it  aside  with  the  skiU  of  a  diplomatist,  ntber 
than  to  get  nd  of  it  altogether. 

But  in  science  there  is  another  erroneous  tendency,  wtidk 
is  still  more  deeply  rooted,  and  which  is  £ur  more  peniiciiMi 
and  dangerous  to  true  living  philosophy  than  these  sncient 
atoms  and  all  these  fidse,  matenaJising  systems  of  nature,  wiikk 
in  some  degree  cany  with  them  their  own  refotatioiL  And^ 
is  an  atomistic  mode  of  thinking,  which  has  its  natural  somve 
in  the  present  defective  and  disorganised  state  of  man's  oogni- 
tive  £Eiculty.  True  physical  anatomy  is  a  most  Talnable  sdenee, 
and  has  already  led  to  most  important  reaolts.  In  this  reject— 
its  merits  cannot  be  rated  too  Wh,  solonff  as  it  does  not  dresn 
of  detecting  with  its  scalpel  the  long.departed  princi{de  of 
life,  but  contents  itself  with  endeavouring  to  pomt  out  and 
decipher  in  the  dead  husk,  the  still  remaining  traces  d  its 
general  constitution,  or  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the  Hie 
that  once  lived  and  moved  within  it.  But  the  dead  and  bsr- 
ren  anatomy  of  thought  leads  not  to  any  similarly  pregnant 
results.  Beneath  its  dissecting  hand,  the  life  that  was  oooe 
present  is  extinguished  for  ever ;  and  from  the  history  of 
every  science,  instances  innumerable  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  before  this  baneful  spirit  of  analysis  all  high  and  nobie 
truth  disappears. 

There  are  then  two  principal  sources  of  philoeophical  error. 
On  the  one  hand  comes  the  illusory  phantom  of  iinconditioDsI 
entity  and  of  identical  thought,  witn  all  that  follows  there- 
from in  the  most  diversified  forms  either  of  scientific  fiitalism, 
or  a  poetical  pantheism,  or  of  some  false  and  perverted  tragic 
view  of  the  world  and  things.  On  the  other  stands  the  atom- 
istic theory,  with  its  kindred  errors  of  a  materialistic  cast 
of  thought,  and  the  atomistic  thinking  itself,  and  the  dead 
analysis  of  general  notions,  with  that  imagination  of  death-ao 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind  on  which  they  aU  rest 
And  these  two  delusions  form  that  curse  of  mental  bhndnesB 
which  fh)m  the  very  first  has  invariably  rested  on  such  usurped 
absolutism  and  omnipotence  of  reason  when  it  sets  itself  up 
as  supreme.  Or  they  are,  perhaps,  the  now  hereditary  morbid 
symptoms  of  mental  poverty  and  numbness  which  mark  and 
distinp;uish  the  faculty  of  thought  whenever  it  is  caught  and 
tied  witih  t^iie  fe\X«t^  oi  xassAjensSMSca., 
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Hie  above  ore  errors  of  a.  general  kind,  vhethcr  &ults  of 

BijilgeotiTC  thmldiig  or  perverted  directions  of  ihought,  on  which 

"*  e  peTHOniU  eharocter  exercises  little  influence.     It  has,  hoiv- 

r,  a  fiiT  greater  effect  on  those  forms  and  species  of  scientiJia 

IT  which  have  their  »eat  in  the  human  will  and  undcrstand- 

;  fi)r  in  the  latter  ail  bccomee  more  or  less  individual,  and 

them  character,  sentiment,  passion,  and  free  volition,  excr- 

Blhe  greatest  influence.     Consequently  it  Li  extremely  diffi- 

L  the  case  of  those  errors  which  flow  from  a  common  or 

t  kindred  source,  and  which  are  so  intimately  interwo- 

a  together,  to  separate  and  determine  what  portion  belongs 

f  the  mere  cognitive  fiiculty,  and  what  to  that  which  willa, 

Inrlu,  and  acts.     However,  I  shall  venture  to  speak  simply  and 

■Hnly  of  the  prejudice  of  egoism,  as  having  its  root  princi- 

nHUr  m  the  will,  even  though  It  often  springs  up  quite  involun- 

luily.     Its  existence  eveiy  one  will  be  n^y  to  admit.     All, 

too,  will  allow  that  its  influence  extends  widely  over  the  pur- 

BUits  and  thoughts  of  man.  and  is  even  apnai^nt  in  the  spiri- 

d  domain,  where  the  pure  pursuit  of  the  highest  truth  is  not 

lahogether  free  frum  it.     It  is  veir  seldom,  however,  that  thia 

a  shapes  itself  into  a  decidealy  and  completely  idealistic 

W  of  the  world,   and  a  similar  perfect  system  of  Hcience. 

r  Buch  a  view  finds  on  all  ttides  so  much  opposition,  and 

« itself  scquickly  involved  in  difficulties,  that  it  never  can 

I  out  into  a  universally  consistent  system.     At  any 

L  such  a  system  is  ver}-  seldom  of  long  duration.     It  is  so 

'  dly  in  opposition  to  man's  inmost  feelings,  that  even  at 

it  promulgation,  its  startling  strangeness  often  gives  rise 

e  doubt  whether  it  really  ought  to  be  understood  titernlly, 

e  ever  meant  scrioudy.     It  frequently  happens,  tbere- 

,  that  the  first  author  and  founder  of  suui  a    system 

goiMn  makes  in  his  second  revision  of  it  many  and 

bitiol  modifications ;  or  rather,  he  may  be  more  correetly 

1  to  take  quite  a  different  position,  and  to  give  a  wholly 

1  torn  to  his  ideas.     Of  this  many  an  example  might, 

I  were  the  appropriate  place,  be  easily  adduced  from 

y  of  the  human  mind  io  general,  while  our  own  times 

!  strikii^  and  remarkable  instances  of  it.     A 

y  analysis  and  refutation  of  a  real  and  decided  system 

iism  would  therefore  be  scarcely  necessary,  inasmuch 

roperly,  it  iiiniishea  its  own  refutation.     At  any  rale,  it 
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would  not  Ml  witliin  the  scope  of  our  present  disqpuhiJiu 
whose  principal  object  is  to  give  a  toA  exposition  of  ^ 
inner  and  higher  life.  For  this  purpose,  all  tint  was  requncd 
was  simply  to  notice  this  scientific  aberration  as  a  pecafin 
and  remanable  form  in  the  system  of  hnman  errors,  and  wi& 
this  view  to  sketch,  in  a  few  prominent  features,  its  genenl 
character. 

What  I  hare  said  of  tiie  system  of  idealism,  I  would  not, 
however,  by  any  means  wish  to  be  applied  to  idealistic  doobt 
For  this,  like  doubt  in  general,  may  peihape  form  a  sahtuj 
and  highly  beneficial  crisis,  out  of  which  a  weU-estdiGaiKd 
and  enlightened  system  of  knowledge  is  to  arise.  Indeed,  I 
am  disposed  to  beheyc,  howerer  paradoxical  it  may  seem  find 
perhaps  it  is  a  profound  inward  feeling  of  its  paradoxictl 
character  that  carries  with  it  my  conTiction),  that  this  ideal- 
istic doubt  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  wholesome  change  in 
the  prevailing  views  of  science,  than  that  doubt  which  assaib 
life  itself,  and  which,  as  directing  itself  against  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  I  would  call  a  moral  scepticism  ;  for  the  latter  is 
diffustHl  very  widely  indeed,  and  without  any  scientific  pre- 
tension, as  the  mere  fatalism  of  ordinary  reflection. 

AMiat,  however,  we  arc  principally  concerned  with  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  prejudice  accruing  to  the  cause  of  scimce  finom 
the  fundamental  errors  which  cling  to  the  human  mind  in  its 
present  form.     Now  in  this  respect  the  evil  influence  of  the 
prejudice  of  egoism  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  aH 
Even  when  it  does  not  manifest  itself  openly  in  its  mort 
extreme  and  revolting  form,  it  secretly  insinuates  itself  into 
all  man's  thoughts  and  actions,  and  pervades  more  or  le« 
every  region  of  truth.     Indeed,  we  may  say.  or  rather,  nrast 
confess,  that  even  in  the  most  able,  pure,  and  perfect  exposi- 
tions of  well-established  truths — whatever  may  be  the  form 
they  take,  whether  scientific,  historical,  artistic,  or  rhetorical, 
or  perhaps  be  designed  for  the  practical  illustration  and  guid- 
ance of  life— a  certain  subjective  tone  and  colouring  is  more 
or  less  perceptible.     Over  all  human  compositions,  and  not 
merely  art  and  poetry,  (where,  though  not  absolutely  and  uni- 
yersafiy.  yet  still  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  allowable,  ^'a  peculiar 
light  is  tlirown  from  the  j>ersoual  Me  of  the  author,  as  reflected 
throup^Yi  t\\c  rrevm^x^X.^  ^^Vct^  ^^  Vsia  associates  and  the  circle 
of  ideas  in.  w\iic\x\ns  isivsA  \isjA  Xs^ssa.  ^s^^ixsoXnccis^  \xi  tss\4s^> 
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Agoinst  Bneh  an  influpnce,  whether  proceeding  from  ourselres 
or  Othprs.  we  eannot  he  too  mufh  on  our  guard.  In  all 
our  judgments  and  eonclusioiis  we  ought  curefiiUy  to  put 
it  aside.  And  this  i*  the  only  true  and  legitimate  abstraction 
wWcb  holds  good  both  for  st-iencc  and  for  life.  But  thus  lo 
abstract  oiir  own  Me  and  subjectirc  peculiarities  is  a  duty 
which  is  for  from  being  eoimnoDly  observed,  and  which  is  in 
truth  estremHy  difficult,  eren  with  the  greatest  honesty  of 
purpose,  fiutlifuUy  to  discharge. 

As  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  an  unintelbgiblc  mcdJev  of 
boTTCTi  abstractions  as  so  many  empty  forms  of  thought,  this 
tmcr  notion  of  abstraction  may  well  be  allowed  a  brief  pass- 
ing consideration,  it  seems  not  improbaUe  that  in  an  older 
form  of  science,  and  a  more  religious  way  of  thinking,  this 
notion  did  possess  Hue  higher  and  more  correct  signlfica 
At  least,  it  is  evident  that  if  wc  would  meditate  npon 
and  divine  things,  and  give  up  OHrselves  fully  and  ectirelT 
these  contemplations,  we  must  first  forget  the  whole 
world  and  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  it,  and  at  the 
dmc  rise  above  ourselves  and  go  out  of  ourselyes  and  our  own 
Bnmiw  uDd  finite  Mr.  Almost  all  the  notions  of  sdence  poa- 
BMsed  originally  a  grand  and  eralted  import.  It  was  only  tn 
course  of  iJmc  that,  detwiorated  by  common  usage,  they  sunk 
into  Mn|rty  formulas  of  error.  In  life,  indeed,  the  suhjectiirB 
prejudices  of  man,  mider  the  influence  of  a  will  corned  awq*' 
Min  nnrmwed  by  them.  Las  had  so  wide  a  range  of  action  ttf" 
In  1"  (o-cxtensive  with  the  whole  field  of  himian  action. 
'Ilii  >■  I'liilnoss  of  riiildren  forms  the  principal  olwtacle  that 
•  iliii  iw  .11  h:w  todcidwith:  and  the  inflexible  obstinacy  and 
[in," :i  ii.it- ness  of  partj"  spirit  is  the  ruling  power  in  public 
Hfe.  the  cause  of  roost  of  the  catastrophes  of  state,  and  the  source 
of  their  greatest  perils.  In  short,  were  we  to  attempt  to  extend 
onr  (wrey  to  all  the  prejudices  which  sprine  out  of  narrow  sob- 
J!-cttvL  \iews.  and  to  the  great  and  esteasive  authority  which 
ilit'd  opinions  erercisc  both  over  the  inner  man  and 
.'.I'rld,  the  chapter  devoted  to  them  in  a  syrtcm 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  humimity.  would  be 
■  that  which  should  enumerate  the  fiilse  .syDogiMn* 
ami  all  tin'  violations  that  wpre  powible,  cither  in  tlioupil  " 
pnmjcr,  of  the  logicol  form  of  right  reasoning,  or  e^i 
^^  tint  other  which  should  comprise  ^  the  psydological 
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Bions  of  the  &ncy.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  omadrv  tot 
brief,  but  still  complete  sketch.  And  to  enanre  such  oonqdete- 
ness  there  is  one  remark  to  be  made,  which  is  fiir  from  mum- 
portont,  or  at  least  not  superfluous.  And  that  refers  first  d 
all  to  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  aberratioDsaf  ^ 
understanding  and  those  of  the  will,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
that  between  the  fmcy  and  the  reason,  and  to  the  oontnrietj 
usually  arising  £rom  an  undue  predominance  of  either  of  thoe 
two  faculties.  Understanding  and  will  stand  in  a  Teiy  dooe 
connexion  together,  their  reciprocal  influence  being  ^eiy  con- 
siderable. In  many  an  error,  or  at  least  in  many  a  pervcne 
and  erroneous  direction  of  thought  and  opinion,  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  decide  whether  the  will  and  sentiments,  or  the 
understanding  and  special  modes  of  thinking,  have  the  greater 
part.  How  difficult,  for  instance,  is  it  to  determine  this  point 
m  the  case  of  the  predominant  spirit  of  contradiction,  whether 
it  reveal  itself  us  a  reaction,  having  indeed  an  external 
exciting  cause,  but  still  thoroughly  passionate,  or  appear  in 
the  shape  of  a  mere  delight  in  opposition,  such  as  is  found 
in  many,  and  often  highly  distinguished  individuals.  Far 
both  these  motives  have  great  influence,  not  only  in  life 
but  also  in  the  domain  of  science,  in  which  they  often  deTe> 
lope  themselves  as  fruitful  sources  of  error. 

As  to  doubt :  it  is  even  that  state,  or  that  tendency  of  Uie 
mind  {geist)  peculiar  to  the  understanding,  which  though  in 
itself  not  absolutely  culpable  or  faulty,  is  certainly  errcmeoas, 
and  one  which  m  its  extreme  manifestation  becomes  a  negatiTe 
error  of  the  very  worst  and  most  pernicious  kind  in  science. 
I  have  already  several  times  mentioned  in  passing,  and  by  way 
of  anticipation,  that  doubt  appears  to  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  peculiar  of  man*s  fundamental  properties. 
As  sleep  forms  for  man,  as  compared  with  the  pure  and 
ever-wakeful  spirits,  an  essential  and  peculiar  state  of  his 
organic  life  in  the  body;  and  as  that  eternal  hope  wludi 
is  innate  in  the  human  soul,  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  higher 
stamp  and  Godlike  signature ;  just  so  and  in  a  similar  way 
must  doubt  be  regarded  as  the  inborn  character  of  the  human 
miud,  or  at  least  as  one  of  its  most  indelible  features.  And 
indeed  this  struggle  of  doubt  and  hope  (which  even  after  the 
full  aUainmciit  o€  mtjcn^al  certainty  and  peace,  still  sm^ives 
in  a  dft^;ree,  ^o^nn^  '-^a^  Ni^tiKa.  -^^  ^ksb^  \fe  ^iJS^  «K^ecial 
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;   of   practical    application,    and   in  truth  will  nerer 

/  cease  in   this  lower  world),  this   conflict  between 

I  and  doubt  holda  no  less   important  nor  less  exteii' 

B  place  in  the  inner  spiritual  world  than  the  recipro- 

,  of  sleeping  and  waking  does  in  the  external  and 

'c,    maintaining   the    due    equilibrium  of   the  bodily 

s  and  their  healthy  state.     Now  doubt  takes  its  rise 

linently  and  originally  in  the  understanding.    The  latter 

B  appropriate  place  in  the  human  conBciousness,  though 

''    ice  it  quickly  spreads  over  its  whole  sphere  and 

D  its  utmost  limits.     The  delusion  so  peculiar  to 

,  of  an  absolute  unity  or  identity  and  necessity,  leads 

3-  to  a  Cilsc  and  perfectly  imaginary  science,  which  for  the 

t  aims  at  possessing  or  di'cams  of  having  attained  to 

latical  certainty.     And  though  the  intrinsic  contra' 

I  and  inconsisteney  which  reigns  in  this  absolute  riew 

i  vorld  and  things,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  all 

iriety  with  which  it  sets  out,  and  which,  apparently  at 

it  docs  get  rid  of  at  the  beginning,  is  well  calculated  to 

ce  and  occasion  doubt ;  still  it  is  not  the  seat  where 

t  is  originally  engendered  and  fir«t  takes  its  rise.     The 

*  understanding,  oa  the  eontraiy,  supposes  an  ante- 

:  state  of  its  absence.     The  object  or  thought  which  is 

rstood  for  the  first  time,  must  have  already  existed 

1  matter,  standing  before  us  as  a  problem  for  our 

s  ignorance  up  to  the  time  that  we  succeeded  in  sotv- 

In  truth,  the  act  of  understanding  is  nothing  more 

le  passing  from  ignorance  into  intelligence.     And  this 

!  is  not  always  effected  at  one  step,  but  mostly  by 

I,  and  oiVeu  very  slowly  and  gradually  indeed. 

aa  the  intermediate  state  between  tlic  original 

luce  and  the  inward  yearning  after  certainty,  forms  the 


11  perverted  appKcations  and  unlimited  cxt<^' 

it  is  not  in  ltd  essence  au  impediment  to  knowledge,  but 

indimensable  aid  and  useftil  instrument  fur  the 

and    perfection  of  science.      Wonder,  aecord- 

sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  some  passages 

S  Platonic  philosophy,  as  the  inner  amaaement  of  the 

t,  or  the  astonished  rapture  of  the  soul  at  the  happy  dis- 

— the  Hist  opening  out  of  the   truth— wcmdei,   we 
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might  say,  is  the  mother  of  knowledge,  wkich  beurs  in  in 
womb  and  gives  to  the  light  the  first  germ  of  it ;  but  doi^ 
is  the  father,  by  wbcHn  the  intermal  baas,  and  also  the  extemi 
form  (^  science,  is  and  can  alone  be  perleeted.  And  inas- 
much as  science,  although  relatively  and  for  any  precise  and 
given  form  it  may  apear  complete,  yet  in  itself,  and  gene- 
xally,  and  with  regard  both  to  its  eternal  ditfiuion  and 
intnnHic  advance,  can  never  reach  to  fbll  perfection  ia 
this  lower  world ;  thcrc£bre  doubt  can  never  properly  cease 
altogether.  But  still,  if  doubt  is  to  remain  a  wholesome 
co-operative  power  of  knowledge,  one  requisition  and 
demand,  and  one  only,  must  be  made  upaa  it.  It  most 
never  question  the  hope  and  the  end  of  truth  itselt  and 
must  not  ^ve  up  that  inward  search  after  knowled^ire,  of 
which  it  is  really  dosij^ned  to  serve  as  the  organ.  In  the 
form  of  an  universal  scepticii*m,  however,  it  falls  into  a  tone  of 
unconditional  decision,  which  involvt^  an  assumption  of  com- 
plete certainty,  and  consequently  of  a  periect,  though  nega- 
tive knowledge,  totally  inconsistent  with  its  true  character. 
It  thereby  undermines  it*«  own  foundation. 

Absolute  doubt,  therefore,  alone  constitutes  scientific  error. 
As  such  it  must  invariably  be  looked  upon  whenever,  rising 
to  the  height  of  despair,  it  pronounces  science  to  be  unat- 
tainable.    It  is  such  imliniited  extension  that  eoni<titutes  a 
fault   or   error.     But   even   in   this  resi)eet  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  for  individuals,  nations,  and  eras,  the 
utmost  limit,  beyond  which  doubt  becomes  cidpable.    It  is 
a  shiftiiiji:  line  of  demarcation,  according  as  the  perplexity 
of  intiiiite   doubt   remaining   nothing   more    than  a  passive 
state   of    internal    conflict,    is   not   raised    into    an    abiding 
principle  and  unchanji:eable  maxim  of  life.      Besides,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  as  a  general  law,  how  fiir 
doubt  can  and  miiy  go  Ixfore  hojx}  is  entirely  lost.     Nay.  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  wliether,  even  in  tliis  pernicious  extravagance, 
it  may  not  transform  itself  into  good,  and  bring  about  a  sala- 
tary  crisis   of  transition,  and,  being  set  free  from  its  own 
exa^j::erations,  discover  tlie  true  road  to  the  goal  of  truth, 
and  to  a  tliorough   understxmding   of  it.     It  is   only  when 
absolute  doubt,  in  its  full  energj',  is  set  up  purposely  and  for 
ewr  us  ll\e  fvwal  couclusion  of  all  thought  and  reflection,  as 
the  supteim^  scvciw»i  '\W^>  \i^\x^  ^-h^^^r.^  ^^t^Ss^  ^iac\L,  calm 


'flsiDn,  and  applied  io  all  thuigs  without  excrpdon, 
t  tliia  spirit  of  absolute  nt^ition  becomes  totallf  crrnnc^us. 
tim  case,  indeed,  it  is  iiTcdeemably  bad;  as  Ibc  linstile 
B^nist  of  all  that  i»  good  and  precious,  it  overturns  troth 
If  together  witb  scieocc. 

bid  who  then  is  tlie  author  of  all  eyil  id  roan  hinuvlf,  and 
ill  his  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  volitions,  oa  well  as  in  all 

rest  of  crefltion?  It  is  the  diirk  spirit  of  negation  who  so 
1  knows  how  to  veil  himself  in  the  false  light  of  apparently 
ispait'jit  cleanie«B.  And  since  we  have  rcaehed  up  to  the  . 
Kht,  or  rather  down  to  the  depths,  of  this  prinuuy  source 
all  error,  it  nuiy  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  a  further 
mrk  or  two  on  this  prime  author  of  untruth,  with  a  vitnc  of 
rding  ogaini^t  the  miGeoDceptions  that  otherwise  might  Arise 
y  too  naturally.     In  Holy  Writ  he  i«  called  the  Spirit  and 

Priuoc  of  this  world.     In  ancient  times,  this  deticriptioa 

been  greatly  misunderstood.  It  was  taken  to  mean  that 
is  properly  the  demim^  and  subordinate  creator  of  this 
siblc  world,  in  which  there  ore  so  many  traces  of  fearfiil 
^enaion,  profound  corruption,  and  disorder.  The  intrinsic 
«  of  natuTQ  in  its  present  conditioo  appeared  to  many 
ikers  so  inexpressibly  miserable  and  so  full  of  deadly  eril, 
t  they  could  not  bring  ttiemselves  to  nseribe  it$  originatiau 
he  true  God.  But  even  though  nature  be  in  Ihct  never  so 
Tilv  laden  with  woca  and  intrinsically  nuscTablc — (and 
eed  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Truth  as  the  crcatim 
roaning  and  trarailiug  in  pain:'') — though  the  world  wise 
n  lar  more  fcorfiUly  ront  with  disorder  and  corruplioo,  and 
ined  and  fettered  to  a,  shape  stranger  to  goodncsi  and  truth 
B  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  the  case,  still  ihi-rc  would 
IK)  ground  for  adopting  the  oriental  view  of  two  ptiuciph-s. 
1  indeed  the  wonder  is  how  it  could  ever  have  found 
crcnts ;  since  this  world,  already  sufficiently  distmoted, 
thereby  but  involved  in  still  decpi^  di^senaon,  and 
laUy  rent  into  two  distinct  part«.  ao  that  it  bocomca  oo 
:<  r  {tosuhle  to  think  or  coneeire  of  liuch  a  thuijc  as  truth, 
hope  for  any  veritable  and  sstisbcioiy  scheme  of  kiiow- 
This  strange  religious  error,  into  vhich  the  urinul 

Ki  of  jUis.  with  its  &ep  and  profound  emaliDns,  h^  it 

fand  tbtcign  to  the  more  moderate,  not  to  say 
limcsts  of  the  West,  that  it  ia  cxUcmcIy  iiSeaa 
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to  set  it  forth  and  undentaad  it  in  all  its  actoal  awftbea. 
It  would  tberefore  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  inappnnriate  far 
me  to  enter  further  into  this  Mm,  bat  ancient  mtem  « 
Still  there  is  one  remark  which  essentiallTb^Kmgs  to  oar  pn- 
aent  subject,  and  is  also  closely  coonected  with  what  has  goae 
before.    The  first  author  of  untruth,  we  haTe  seen,  cannol  far 
a  moment  be  regarded  as  the  true  demiurge  and  creator  of  the 
woild,  as  the  oriental  view  would  represent  him.    Kevcr^ 
less,  inasmuch  as  evil,  universally  and  individually,  in  grest 
and  in  little,  is,a  deceptive  image  and  imitatioii  of  good,  tUi 
spirit  of  everlasting  negation  has  unquestionably  a  worid  of  Ui 
own,  which  is  his  production,  and  in  a  certain  degree  csDed 
forth  and  created  by  him.    And  that  is  the  null  bm  seembg 
world  of  void  nought,  which,  however,  through  a  fotal  dehsoa 
and  belief  in  its  reality,  and  through  its  opposition  to  the 
good  as  well  as  the  true,  has  become  a  real  nought,  and 
must  be  considered  as  such.     The  actual  world  of  the  ben^ 
ficont  Creator  was  created  out  of  nothing,  since,  besides  Him- 
self, all  Ls  nothing  but  a  mirror  of  His  perfection,  a  mere 
reflection  of  His  infinite  power  and  glory.    But  though  it  m 
made  out  of  nothing,  it  was  yet  created  for  something,  or 
rather  for  Tory  much,  even  for  an  ever-advancing  appnndms- 
tion  to,  and  a  finally  complete  identity  with,  its  M^er.  Tlus 
good  and  noble  something,  as  the  supreme  <md  of  the  true 
creation,  is  however  oppc^ed  by  the  nought  of  the  dark  worid 
of  shadows,  which  bais  now  become  real   and  consequentir 
e\i\.    Thus  created,  however,  or  at  least  shaped  and  produced 
out  of  pomething,  it  exists  for  nothing,  even  for  that  nongiit 
which  constitutes  the  proper  world,  the  field  of  action  and 
vital  atmosphere  of  the  e\il  principle.     In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  delusions  have  been  carried  to  the  height  d 
Sassion,  and  whose  soul  is  torn  and  distracted  by  a  pei^ 
espair  of  all  truth,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he  has  hell  ittdff 
in  his  heart;  such  a  mode  of  spi^aking  (as  is  usually  the  esse 
with  such  images  and  metaphors,  which  we  use  without  asw- 
cinting  with  them  any  verj*  clear  or  definite  ideas,)  is  perfectly 
and  in  sober  earnestness  quite  true.     In  a  metaphysical  sense 
even,  it  is  perfectly  precise  and  correct. 

If  this  absolute  doubt,  which  is  so  often  set  up  for  the 
supreme  principle  of  oil  thought  and  knowledge,  were  alwavi 
to  sliow  audi  f^T^Dc^Vi  VubkM  ^s<ai^  ^Sk  *^  tks^S^  Sa^  <«&d.  in  its 
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inmost  nature,  and  if  what  it  ultimately  lends  to.  and  Grom 
wbnt  source  it  originnlly  sprinup,  were  fully  known,  then  would 
this  sceptical  Wew  of  things,  with  its  wild  exaggeratJonB.  which 
go  beyond  all  the  auolt^y  of  human  naturi',  pruve  tax  leM 
banefiil  than  it  doeit  at  present.  In  general  it  would  1cm 
easily  gain  assent  and  make  u  far  weaker  impression.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  fatally  pernicious  and  most  absurd  paradox 
does  nut  stand  out  hem  so  sharply  and  clearly  as  it  docs  in 
the  genuine  idealistic  theon',  but  is  mostly  veiled  and  bidden 
beneath  the  manifold  beauties  of  un  exquisito  skill  of  ex- 
position, which  very  ofteh  drops  the  rtgour  of  scientifie 
form,  it  cont^quently  numbers  fur  more  adherents  than  could  - 
have  been  believed  to  bti  possible.  Indeed,  they  ore  id)iUMt,| 
as  numerous  as  the  admirers  of  a  poetical  pantheism,  widk  '1 
which  it  contrives  occasionally  to  fonn  a  half  compact  and 
>e('ming)y  identifies  itself.  And  this  fact  nlone  tumishcs  a 
-iiiKcient  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  it  over  altogether 
loiioticcd  in  these  Lectures.  However,  it  must  be  borne  ta 
iriind  that  all  OUT  objections  and  exceptions  arc  directed 
exclusively  against  an  absolute  scepticism,  as  eJtcTcisiug  by 
iiA  pen'erted  application  and  undue  extension,  a  fatally  dcstroC' 
ttvc  influence  on  science  and  on  life. 

The  true  doubt,  which  keeps  within  its  proper  limits  and 
tho  roa<l  to  its  appointed  goal  of  a  constantly  advancing  ' 
never  perfect  knowledge,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
nctive  and  co-operative  power  for  the  developmc 
and  science.     It  must  therefore  be  confessed  that  the 
pointed  guardians  of  the  puhlicly  acknowledged  trutli  (wlu< 
a*  such,  ought  to  possess  universal  authority,  both  in  the 
Btai«  and  the  spiritual  domain,)  do  not  always  exhibit  ihu 
greatest  wisdom  and  discretion.     Too  often  do  they  viotcntli 
suppress  every  movement  of  doubt  without  distinction, 
allow  no  opening  to  it  in  any  shape.     But  by  this  co 
they  ilu  but  exi^gerate  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  cvQ 
already  exists.     At  least  this   purely  negative  method 
never  totally  eradicate  it, 

We  luivG  now  then  completely  depicted,  in  their 
funtnres  at  least,  the  prinoijHiI  errors  to  which  seieoet 
posed.  And  if  we  have  enabled  you  to  regard  them  s 
both  in  their  origin  and  their  subsequent  ehameter,  < 
at  ibe  same  timt-,  by  means  of  tiic  lMBtoQsX,^ls«leJ  'iaweo.' 


don 
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tioiud  lif^ht  and  distinctnem  on  the  idea  of  scienee,  notonly 
•8  regards  its  diffnent  elements  and  oonstitiientB,  but  sIbo  tibe 
whole  periphery  and  centre  of  intenud  certainty.  K  nov^it 
ahould  he  required  of  us  to  give  a  common  charactnisdeofil 
the  fbndamcntal  enors  which,  potentially  ftt  least,  exist  in  Ae 
human  consciousness— if  it  be  wished  that  we  should  cuuhsib 
nnder  one  general  designation  the  fidae  phantom  of  sbrale 
unity  and  necessity  in  science— -the  imannazy  fiction  of  datk 
brought  into  nature  bya  dead  and  atomistic  mode  of  tUakaa 
— 4he  prejudices  of  the  Ego  or  Me,  and  the  spirit  of  ctend 
negation,  which  is  utterly  fiital  to  truth — then,  for  this  pir- 
pose,  nothing  else  would  remain  but  an.  empty  fiininili  er 
nnsubstantial  notion,  viz.,  the  dead  absolute.  At  least  ths 
would  bo  thoroughly  appropriate  to  convey  that  intrinsic  indif- 
ference of  all  forms  of  scientific  untruth. 

Opposed  thereto,  and  forming  the  centre  of  a  true  and  Tsfid 
knowledge,  is  that  source  of  eternal  love  within  the  feeling  to 
which  we  have  already  so  often  alluded,  dc^signating  it  )ij 
either  similar  or  somewhat  different  expressions.  To  defhid 
and  seciin'ly  to  settle  this  living  centre  of  aU  higher  truth  and 
true  science  against  the  attacks  of  absolute  scepticism,  wis 
even  the  task  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  finom  the  Odt- 
set.  It  was  hoiu'ever  for  from  our  intention,  while  disdmg- 
ing  thLs  duty,  wholly  to  put  doubt  itself  under  a  ban.  On 
the  contrary',  wc  look  upon  the  latter  as  an  esa«itial  means 
of  improvement,  and  as  an  almost  indispensable  or^  of 
development  in  a  living  progression  of  knowledge. 

Now  in  these  definite  limits,  both  for  the  exclusion  of 
absolute  scepticism  and  for  the  recognition  and  correct  appli- 
cation at  all  times  of  a  genuine  and  salutary-  doubt,  wp  hate 
we  think  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  great  question  of 
truth  and  of  the  possibility  of  man*s  attaining  to  a  knowledge 
of  it.  And  if  so,  we  have  at  the  same  time  shown  compleWT 
that  doubt  forms  a  decisive  crisis  in  the  human  mind,  an) 
thereby  happily  solved  the  problem  which  at  an  earlier  period 
we  propounded  with  regard  to  it.  And  moreover,  as  was 
then  declared  to  be  necessar}*,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  trath 
within  the  very  centre  of  love  has  been  raised  to  and  esta- 
blished in  the  dignity  of  an  intoUigent  feeling  or  a  wlid  judg- 
ment o^  \iv^'\xT^  CQt\a!\TvVs .  ^tA  ^<  ^11  immediate  pcrcqpti«i 
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itauBt  serve  as  the  trongition  from  the  first  developed  notum 
of  the  ooKsciousncaa  to  our  iiow  more  cnlighlencd  idea  of 
science,  and  also  form  the  connecting  link  between  them. 
Before,  however,  we  can  close  our  present  development  with 
this  notion  of  judgment  or  intelligent  feeline  of  inward  cer- 
taint}^,  one  question  remains  to  be  answered,  or  perhaps  one 
remark  to  be  added.  And  this  relates  to  truth  itself,  as  the 
inmost  centre  of  such  an  immediate  perception,  while  the 
qoevtion  that  occurs  is,  what  is  it,  per  te,  to  know,  and  what 
is  it  that  iu  the  act  of  knowing  really  lakes  place  in  the  hnman 

Now  it  has  been  long  admitted  that  true  knowing  con- 
sists in  this; — that  a  man  discerns  things,  not  merely  as  they 
outwardly  appear,  but  as  they  arc  really  and  truly  in  them- 
selves. But  this  true  intrinsic  essence  of  things  is  seized  or 
understood  by  him  only  who  perceives  tliem  such  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  Deity,  have  their  being  in  Ilim,  and  suck 
ns  they  stand  before  His  omniscient  eye  and  arc  seen  by  Him. 
WTxal  then  is  true  knowledge,  if  such  be  possible  for  man  ? 
Niiw,  supposing  the  existence  of  a  living  God — and  how  with- 
it  this  unireisol  primary  and  imperishable  hypothesis,  could 
:  liLTC  be  citlier  talk  or  question  about  truth  or  knowledge  in 
general: — this  supposition  then  iuvotres  the  idea  of  an  omni- 
present Deity,  in  whom  all  existent  things  "live  and  move 
and  have  their  being,''  even  though  He  does  not  viaibfy 
appear  and  is  hidden  to  the  outward  eye  of  sense.  TVu^  to 
know,  therefore,  would  be,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  feel 
and  draw  out  the  latent  presence  of  God  in  object*,  and 
thereby  to  seijie  and  perceive  their  true  intrinsic  essence.  Nott 
if  it  b  necessary  to  distinguish  the  several  grades  of  develop- 
ment of  this  spiritual  or  intellectual  feeling  which  draws  out 
the  inner  truth  of  things,  its  first  step  must  be  described  b» 
a  perception,  which,  nowever,  b  both  from  without  and 
remote,  llie  second  would  be  a  irajoA'rTn,  i.e..  the  full  certna  • 
Jindmg  the  truth  in  oneself.*  As  to  the  last  step  of  consam- 
mation :  that  would  amount  to  an  intellectual  intuition,  even 
though,  by  reason  of  human  finiteness,  it  must  ever  remain 
indirect.     Still  it  would  not  on  that  account  be  less  profoundly 

*  Our  Ungntge  caonot  gin  the  ctymntagiol  eonneiion  nr  the  ihoughU 
ID  tbia  wntence.  The  originil  U-,  Die  iiir^e  '•■ft(T  iiMi  mL'fi.mYS-'****-. 
ndmheh,  daa  voile  geiruse  la  achjlndtn  nftti  "Wiia^**.- 
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searching  and  penetrating,  while,  in  it,  that  of  which  we  liife 
now  first  become  certain,  comes  forward  extemaDj  perfeet 
and  admits  of  being  imparted  to  others.  And  imquesdas- 
ably  for  that  philosophy  which  pretends  to  open  and  unTeila 
true  and  right  understanding  of  the  inner  and  higher  life, 
after  the  first  grade,  which  took  for  its  basis  the  Ml  and  com- 
plete notion  of  the  consciousness ;  and  after  the  second,  in 
which  the  idea  of  science  is  unfolded,  this  intuition  of  trotli 
forms  the  third  degree,  and  also  the  final  close  and  compfe- 
tion  of  the  whole.  In  order,  howerer,  to  imderstand  how 
such  an  intuitive  knowledge  is  possible,  wc  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  wc  who  raise  ourselyes  to  the  divine  idea;  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  it  that  takes  bold  of  our  mizidft, 
bein^  imparted  to  and  working  \Wthin  us. 

The  deadly  attacks  of  scepticism  may  no  doubt  be  directed 
successfully  enough  against  an  unconditional  science  of  rea- 
son, where  its  action  or  reaction,  which  brings  out  the  iatrixisic 
contradiction  of  such  a  system,  is  both  salutary  and  desirable, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  false  semblance  of  a  spurious  neces- 
sity. All  its  blows,  however,  glance  off  from  a  real  and  solid 
experience  and  soon  cease  entirely.  And  just  so  also  the 
limit  of  an  assumed  or  credited  impossibility,  which  is  too 
hastily  and  too  nearly  set  up,  is  quickly  overstepped  by  fiicts 
themselves.  Very  often  before  now  has  it  happened  in 
experimental  science,  that  what  man  once  not  merely  ques- 
tioned, but  actually  declared  to  be  incredible,  nay  even  impos- 
sible, has  unexj)ectedly  proved  afterwards  to  be  an  actual  fact, 
and  gained  general  credence  as  imdeuiably  certain.  How 
much  is  there  not  in  nature  that  deserves  to  be  called  mar- 
vellous, and  borders  close  upon  the  miraculous,  and  which 
makes  at  least  some  such  impression  on  our  minds  and  under- 
standings as  they  have  been  hitherto  developed?  To  one, 
indeed,  who  takes  his  stand  on  revelation,  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  raise  an 
impassable  boundary  between  that  which  is  called  natural  and 
that  which  is  termed  supernatural,  in  the  usual  sense  of  these 
words.  And  if  all  higher  truth  is  imparted,  and  caimot  but 
be  such,  who  >>'ill  presume  to  set  a  limit  or  a  measure  here? 
Who  will  set  bounds  to  the  Author  of  revelation  which  He 
(ball  not.  ptiss*"^  \^  \}wiw,  ^N^x^  \xv  ^VsialawixjhY,  all  science  and 
truth.  \8  TcaJ^^  «k  xe;s^"!iXAssvi^  ^x^^  M  Sx  ^^xst  ^C5(5a;^^aie&.^ 
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lerstood  in  this  light,  then  should  we  be  nWc  to  put  this 
,e  test  of  experience,  prorided  only  lliat  wc  be 
yui  to  draw  trom  the  right  Nource  and  to  treat  philoaopfay 
Bty  and  truly  as  a  sctenct;  of  an  experienec  higher  tban<    _ 
\  internal  or  external  one.  J 

it  man  must  not  expect,  even  according  to  this  mode  of  I 
,  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  fulness  of  the  divine  ^ 
I,  and  arbitrarily  to  play  with  and  mould  them  at  his 
The   dovdopmeat  of  truth  in  the  human  mind 
pys  proceeds  slowly  and  step  by  step.    Even  when  the 
He  beginning  and   sure  foundation  is   already  found,   or 
given,  the  inner  evolution  and  external  application  of     ■ 
icnce  unfolds  itself  with  extreme  tardiness.     At  cacb  ■ 
)f  progress  much  still  remains  to  be  overcome,  mudt  I 
mproved,  and  even  to  be  thought  upon  once  more  and  1 
nsidercd  OTor  and  over  again.     Often,  too,  at  tic  very  last 
aent,  an  uneipected  obstacle  presents  itself,  or  some  new 
"  astination  of  a  conscientious  doubt  or  scruple.  To  show  that 
's  is  to  be  expected  even  according  to  the  theory  which 
)  science  to  be  a  divine  commumcatiou,  and  that  aU  higher 
Wledgc  is  and  must  be  such.  I  have  a  remark  or  two  more 
'  L     And  here  I  shall  not  follow  the  some  course  that  I 
D  my  exposition  of  the  possible  forms  of  error,  tracing 
[Arigin  of  each  to  some  predisposing  cause  in  the  severu 
fitifM  of  the  mind.     It  will  suMec  to  take  for  granted  the 
cepiability  in  the  truth-loving  soul,  the  greatest 
rity  and  energy-  of  the  g[nnt  in  its  search  after  and  oog- 
m  of  science,  and  a  perfectly  pure  will  co-eiisting  and 
ing  A  common  foundation  in  a  purified,  newly  invigorated, 
ft  enhanced  stnte  of  the  human  eonsciousnces. 
■ery  oflcn,  even  in  the  noblest  minds,  a  lively  open  sense 
profound  sensibility  of  the  soul  for  the  higher  truth  arc 
a  Bssocintcd  with  a  secret  dread  and  profound  apprehcn- 
I  before  it.     At  this,  however,  we  need  not  to  feel  sur- 

not  so  much  a  lasting  illusion,  as  rather  a  slight  m 
m-waU  between  the  Erst  new  impression  and  our  hau-  J 
\  self;  for  each  freah  influence  of  higher  truth  draws  iiB  ■ 
iway  from  our  usual  circle  of  ideas,  and  often  poiiK  ^ 
t  erndicutes  some  favourite  notion  and  cherished  opinion. 
■  fact,  then,  will  serve  to  explain  this  slight  feeling  of  resist. 
B  irhich  precedes  a  comjilelc  o^eKUinL  wA  \^^OT.'i&Ks^Mia. 
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Ii  TcquircB  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  ddicKf 
ncsa.  Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  great  mind  m 
a  of  a  higher  and  comprehensiTe  knowledge,  and  matt 


■ly  he  could  never  have  attained  to  it  without  n: 


;!' 


Inture  iti  living  thought;  for  without  boldnoga  nothing 
f  beautiful,  much  less  great,  is  ever  reached  or  atuin- 
'     1  this  is  true  also  of  language,  for  the  bold  thou^ 
t  coircfpoiident  boldness  of  esprcsaion.     Whae, 
such  an  one  to  look  for  the  limits  and  the  standard  oft 
Le  venture — the  guide  and  safeguard  against  temeritj, 
s  bolducES  of  speculation  springs  really  from  a  mo- 
ve of  truth,  and  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  science  ?    Tbt 
TOr  and  mistake,  and  even  a  sense  of  solemn  accoonl- 
\  meets  hira  on  all  sides,  and  fills  him  with  anxiety  and 
'ilic  hj'pothcsis  has  been  deemed  allowable,  at  leaX 
■en  advanced,  invented  by  way  of  simile,  of  a  mm 
entrusted  with  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  full  tniih 
lather  let  rac  say  all  truth  in  heaven  and  in  earth— 
we  suppose  scieaec  to  be  imported  and  a  gift,  ihiw 
10  limits  set  or  jjrodctcnuincd  to  its  extent.     Nuir  il 
1  iiKserted  that  such  a  [icrson  would  be  seized  with 
n,  fear,  and  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  open  hi«  luaJ 
EC,  or  only  half  npon  it  at  first,  or  wbcther  fae  ougbl 
1  to  keep  it  a  long  time  closed.     But  to  turn  3«uy 
s  fiction,  which  in  reality  tranaci-nd-i  alto^-ihcr  il^ 
e  of  Inimon  capacity:    then,  as  regonls  the  mcissinr 
siilutnrj-  BluwnesH  that  nuirks,  and  I'vcn  dit 
must  take  place  in  all  human  leaniint,'  asu 
fiment,  and  even  in  philosophy,  no  leas  than  in  the 
■egion  of  the  conNciousness,  what  rule  i.ir  fiuiili:  ki- 
or  siicli  a  standard  notliing  apparently  remains  tn  u- 
ume  the  notiou  of  a  logi^  conseieiiee  as  a  i]ualliy 
e  tiiiuker  nectHKaiy  to  prescnc  hira  from  every  CJs; 
■r  within  or  without.     That  there  is  such  a  imnttJ 
c,  wholly  independent  of  all  moral  relation,  i*  jxt- 
ious.     l)y  it  we  must  undiTstand  not  only  a  caiifJ 
ing  and  weigliing  of  all  thoughtc,  but  even  of  eviiT 
d  expression.     And  we  have  chosen  this  term  a,''  wii 
'  rcl^  the   great  importance  of  thin  sensibilitj-  is 
ientifie  Irutli,  and  to  indicate  the  place  in  On    j 
where  it  properly  has  its  seat,  and  tiie  princip!( 


a  which  it  must  take  its  rise.  The  genius-gifted  boldness 
of  a  great  thinker  would  be  little  likely  to  convev  confidpnee, 
if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  associated  tuid  mtrmoniously 
united  with  the  essential  element  of  a  eautious  and  gradual 
procedure.  In  its  essential  fratiiree,  though  in  a  somewhat 
diiTerciit  form  and  relation,  the  Orccks  in  their  philosophy 
were  acquainted  with  and  possessed  this  notion  of  a  logjc^ 
conscience ;  for  in  some  measure  it  is  eTcn  implied  in  this 
Teiy  word  philosophy,  which  was  intended  to  indicate  and 
intrinsically  means  an  unselfish  and  pure  pursuit  of  truth. 
But  the  fact  becomes  still  more  evident  by  the  contrast  with 
or  rather  by  tte  notion  of  the  sophist,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  philosopher.  By  the  former  they  understood  a  eommoii 
and  vulgar  trafBc  with  wisdom,  or  even  an  interested  and 
wholly  unconscientious  abuse  of  scientific  truth  to  personal 
interest,  or  the  gratification  of  sclfiah  humours  and  passions, 
and.  evea  of  vain  glory.  All  this  the  Greeks  r^arded  aa 
absolutely  worthless  and  despicable.  And  much  is  it  to  be 
wished  tlmt  we  in  our  days  remembered  a  tittle  better,  and 
strove  to  imitate,  this  stem  morahty  of  the  old  Athenians  in 
their  notion  of  the  high  dignity  of  truth,  and  of  the  respect 
due  to  this  sanctuary  of  science,  which,  at  the  distance  that 
they  were  allowed  to  approach  to  it,  they  reverently  w 
ped  and  honoured. 
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LECTURE  X. 

The  apprehending  of  a  real  object  in  thouglit,  nnquestiai- 
ably  involves  an  act  of  knowing,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  do 
empty  thought,  but  ha&  a  real  subject-matter.     It  is  a  piece  of 
knowledge,  even  though  it  may  be  as  yet  very  incomplete, 
both  as  regards  its  external  connexion  with  others  and  its 
inward  development,  and  though  it  be  highly  defective  alaa 
in  form  and  expression.     It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  sob- 
sequently,  by  an  incorrect  analysis  or  other  erroneous  treat- 
ment of  it,  its  usefulness  may  be  destroyed,  itself  dissolved 
into  nought,  and  stripped  of  true  vital  significance.    And 
thus  by  our  own  fault,  the  thought,  which  originally  possessed 
a  true  and  real  object,  is  reduced  into  a  mere  wordy  formula, 
conveying  actually  no  meaning  at  all.     In  order,  then,  to 
indiciito   the  real  distinction  between  the   two,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  guard  against  all  possible  misconceptioa.  we 
would  define  as  follows  the  intrinsic  essence  of  knowled^ :  to 
know  is  the  living  thought  of  something  reaL     The  general  in- 
definite term,  thought,  which  we  have  here  employed,  is  the 
right  one  and  the  most  appropriate  in  this  place,  for  it  com- 
prises ever}'  kind  of  perceiWng  and  understanding,  of  judging 
and  conij)rchending,  of  cognition  and  recognition,  and  serves 
to  indicate  the  several  element**  and   relations  or  differing 
degrees  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  intuitive  inward  certainty 
which  is  combined  and  associated  ^'ith  them.     It  would  be  fiff 
less  accurate  to  siiy  that  knowledge  is  the  correct  thought, 
instead  of  the  living  thought   of  a   real    object ;    although, 
indeed,  the  former  is  involved  in  and  inseparable  fiom  the 
latter.     WTieii  a  thought  which  in  any  degree  apprehends  or 
comprehends  a  i*eal  object,  is  said  to  be  incorrect,  this  is  as 
much  JUS  to  say,  tliat  it  comprises  much  that  is  not  found  in 
the  object  it'^elf,  and  consequently  does  not  coincide  with  it 
But  that  which  is  not  contained  in  the  object  itself  is,  so  Car 
as  it  is  concerned,  unreal  and  does  not  belong  to  it.     And 
all  svu'h  is  \\ccv!s,s.'vvv\lv  excluded  from  the  notion  of  the  thought 
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what  ia  imretil.  The  expression,  too,  of  on  incorrect  tiiinking 
of  n-lint  is  reiil.  would  no  doubt  point  to  and  indicate  the  some 
fact  in  every  cuse  where  sueli  flunking  is  a  thoronglily  defec- 
tive and  incomplete  knonHng ;  if,  for  instance,  much  that 
is  e^sentiiil  and  is  really  found  in  the  particular  object  were 
not  comprised  in  the  thought  or  were  wanting  in  it.  This 
expression,  consequently,  is  perfectly  spplicabtc,  and  indeed 
npprojirintc,  when  we  wish  to  spenk  of  a  complete  and 
pcrfcol  knowledge,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  one  that  is 
fiiulty  [md  defective.  But  such  knowledge  slowly  and  gra- 
dually developcs  itself;  the  notion  of  knowing  in  General 
must  precede  that  of  perfect  knowledge.  Tlie  living  thought 
of  a  real  object,  howe^-er  imperfect  and  incomplete  it  may  M, 
conlnins  neverthclesa  the  first  beginning  and  germ  of  n  know- 
ing. It  is  only  out  of  a  dead  thought  that  a  true  knowing 
can  never  arise  ;  properly,  indeed,  when  it  la  but  a  mere  for- 
mula, it  is  not  even  a  true  thinking.  Knowledge,  therefore, 
in  general  is  the  liring  thought  of  some  real  object ;  but  per- 
fect and  complete  knowledge  is  the  full  and  correct  di-velnp. 
ment  of  this  thought,  by  means  of  whieh  it  becomes  perfectly 
defined,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  But  a  real  object  is 
invariably  the  first  foundation  and  beginning,  from  which  all 
knowledge  springs  up,  and  to  which  all  thought  muet  be 
immediately  directed  and  also  closely  attach  itself. 

In  an  older  form  of  philosophy,  the  supreme,  or — at  it  I 
was  called,  not  very  appropriately,  if  all  its  various  rclaticm  j 
be  eonsiiiercd — necessary  Being,  was  usually  declared  to  faft 
that  of  whieh  the  reality  was  at  once  given  in  its  possi- 
bility, so  that  tlie  proof  of  its  actual  existemce  would  imme- 
diately follow  from  the  mere  idea  of  its  perfection.     TTiiB, 
however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms  of  espression  for  the 
absolute  unity  of  being  and  knowledge.     \Vc  have  alrea^ 
expressed  ourselves  sufficiently  at  large  on  the  general  topio* 
and  we  have  only  adduced  tins  particular  insUince  to  serve  ar 
a  Ifflssage  to  our  exposition  of  another  view,  in  the  hope  of 
tbrow-iug  out  the  latter  more  distinctly  and  definitely  by  mei 
of  the  contrast. 

In  that  method  of  philosophy  which  takes  its  rise  in 
dead  and  alKitract  thinking,  but  rather  in  hfe  itself  nnd  the 
living  thought,  reality,  together  with  tlie  immediate  feeling  of 
whatever  ia  thus  red!  and  actu&l  ui  ^ive  '-cv^wa*  ■^«s'Ke>^>s»v>.ii* 
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well  as  in  external  experienee,  and  ako  in  tlie  revelation  fros 
aboTe,  forms  the  first  beginning  oat  of  wbich  aU  is  derdoMd. 
This  is  the  fixecU  stable  pcnnt  to  whidi  all  that  mam 
attaches  itself.  The  necesMuy,  which  comes  first  after  tin 
reality,  is  simply  the  inner  essential  and  complete  coimnina 
of  this  first  data.  But  the  poesihle,  whidi  ia  not  any  aioe 
arbitrary  conception  and  dumerical  inventioii,  but  ««w^^«"g 
truly,  and  we  might  almost  say  realfy  possible,  fixiDs  te 
conclusion,  as  that  which  by  a  natural  deF^pment  mahi 
fix>m  the  two  former — ^the  initiatoiy  fiict  and  its  intnnae 
essentiality.  This  simple  series  or  natural  progresBkn  in 
living  thought  forms  and  constitutes  in  the  next  phwe  ths 
difihpent  degrees  of  imderstanding,  and  even  the  intenal 
grades  of  certainty  and  clearness  in  a  continuously  adTudog 
oevclopmcnt.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  formed  bv  the 
feeling  of  a  reality,  the  perception  of  a  fiu:t,  existing  somewfaere 
within  the  limits  of  that  triple  experience  which  takes  in  an 
inner  and  an  outer  and  also  a  higher  world.  Now  the  first 
step  in  this  progressive  intellectual  dcTelopment  is  formed  bj 
the  notion  or  general  term,  which,  as  I  formerly  explained  it, 
is  a  thought  or  conception  that  is  mathematically  determined 
and  precisely  limited,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  acoarding 
to  the  three  dimensions  of  number,  measure,  and  weight  In 
it  all  the  seyeral  elements  which,  taken  together,  fonn  the 
original  thought  or  conception  of  the  real  object,  are  first  of 
aU  duly  separated  and  arranged,  and  then  again  united  as 
organic  members  into  a  regular  whole,  or,  after  the  manner 
of  geometry,  brought  into  a  constructUm.  But  this  act  of 
comprising  into  a  general  notion  {Begreifen)  is  by  no  means 
a  perfect  explanation  of  the  matter.  It  is  not,  as  it  were,  an 
analysis  carried  out  fully  and  completely,  so  that  nothing  still 
remains  to  be  explained.  For  even  according  to  the  ordinszy 
usage  of  speech,  we  may  very  easily  form  and  have  a  notion 
of  any  system,  whether  purely  ideal  or  experimental,  phQo- 
sophical  or  unphilosophioal,  or  belonging  to  any  other  domain 
of  science,  and  eyen  of  a  work  of  art,  at  the  same  time  that 
wc  arc  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  much  in  it  that  w?  do 
not  understand,  or  which  appears  to  us  inexplicable  and  unin- 
telligible. This  comprehending,  which  extemaUy  consists  in 
the  correct  maxWvcv^  o^t  of  the  whole  circumference  of  an 
object,  and  mwax^i^,*vKL^^&s^  ^^sml  ^b?risass^«s^'«cc«3BfiQs^Ks«l!c£ 
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organic  members,  is  not  the  compieto  act  of  u 
it  IS  only  iu  firitt  step.  As  siicb,  however,  it  lattj 
>  iittaia  to  un  internal  conJimiation,  otid  become 
y  the  second  degree  in  the  approooli  Ut  completeuesti  of 
rsliuidin^.  And  tliis  it  docs  oa  soon  ae  a  cognitiott  of 
■  which  may  either  possibly  rise  up  in,  about,  or 
willi  itself,  or  is  actually  combined  wiuil.  isattniued, 
isequently,  a  clearer  rcco^^tion  of  the  opposing 
6  the  mere  feeling  of  a  something  real  into  an 
jnt  feeling  or  judgmeut  of  invard  certainty.  And 
he  very  essence  of  knowing.  The  third  step  in  the 
?r  development  or  enhancement  of  the  first  living  thought, 
if  its  progressive  approach  towards  completeness  of  undei- 
;,  is  formed  by  the  idea.  The  idea  is  distinct  fivm 
jn,  even  in  its  form.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  does  not  set 
1  all  that,  under  the  given  conditions,  necessarily  and 
ntiolly  belongs  together.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  give 
U  and  complete  extent  of  the  reality  which  was  taknn  up 
Bie  original  feeling  and  perception.  It  rather  propounds  the 
~u  possibility,  which,  in  a  certain  and  definite  view 
1,  appears  attainable.  For  iDslonec.  in  our  present 
ment  of  the  inner  and  higher  life,  the  notion  of  the 
was  tallowed  by  the  idea  of  science,  and  the 
a  how  (or  it  is  possible  and  within  the  reach  of  man. 
n  ordinary  language,  this  distinction  is  observed.  How  | 
n  do  we  hear  it  observed,  that  this  or  that  scheme  is  t  . 
:  idea,  signifying  that  it  is  a  thought  whose  object  ia 
mething  possible,  but  of  which  the  reality  or  realisation 
'  tippears  at  the  time  highly  problematical.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  term  notion,  strictly  taken,  it  is  usual  to  underntand  & 
thought  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  something  relatively 
true  at  least,  since,  othem-ise  there  would  be  nothing  that  we 
could  have  a  notion  of  or  comprehend.  And  simply  on  this 
accoimt  it  is  not  possible  that  the  idea  should  coniain  a  per- 
fectly definite  and  organically  articulated  construction  of  its 
object.  For,  in  fact,  an  idea  is  merely  the  indication,  the 
standard,  and  the  rule  of  the  possible.  It  is  simply  designed 
to  show  what  is  to  be,  and  in  what  way  it  can  be,  attained, 
and  perhaps  also  in  what  law  of  progression  its  attaii 
will  be  actually  realised. 

However,  a  truly  scientific  m\d  ecvMAlfiia^'i  "os^Aci- ^Aea.'d 
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nil  things  closely  and  esecnliaUy  dependeDt  o 
ton  of  aa  inward  certaintj-,  ur  a  feeling  and  com 
I  object  which  forms  its  problem,  or  the  problem  whici 
■)ject,  is  leoUy  and  actunlly  attainable.  Consequcutlr 
mtely  depends  on  the  intelligent  feeling  or  judgment  a> 
Bnward  certainty  and  truth  in  knowledge. 
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